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A. D. of England in conſequence 
160g. of an indiſputable right, 


and at a period when that 
| Kingdom was in a moſt flouriſhing condition; 

_ univerſal acclamations reſounded from all 
quarters, on his being proclaimed at the gates 
of Whitehall and at the croſs of Cheapſide, 
vwith the uſual pomp and 'magnificence; He 
had no ſooner aſſumed the ſcepter, than he 

ve proofs of à prevailing regard for thoſe | 
noblemen, whoſe families had ſuffered for 
their attachment to his unfortunate mother. 
The earl of Northumberland, with the lords 
Thomas and Henry Howard, and the lord 

Montjoy, were made privy y counſellors, not- 
withſtanding their being ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
popery; indeed the F 
ral were gratified with titles and preferments, 
by which it. * e that os 
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4 M E 9. 55 to > the reſtoration 
* 1 | 


Hen i l of che bensviour 5 of Ku. 9 
zabet ors oþ the duke of Norfolk and his 
houſe. The moft remarkable inſtance of his 
| reſentment againſt the late queen, was, that: 
| he neither went into mourning” himſelf, nor 
would admit any perſon into his preſence i WD =. 
a mourning habit. Nor were his favours con- Wi 
fined to the family of the duke of Norfolk, "Ro 
for in ſix weeks after his arrival in 1 | 10 
he is ſuppoſed: to have conferred the honour 
of knighthood on no leſs than two hundred 
Aer hi ſeven perſons. If E lizabeth's fru- wo TE 
[ — honours had been cenſured during 
r le, it was commended after her death, =» 
| as the king, by his laviſhing of favours, had | 5 
| given, occaſion to a paſcquinade's being affixed: ©. 
to one of the doors of St. Paul's, in which 
was propoſed, an art for aſſiſting frail memo - 
ries in retaining the rw 925 the els gh no- 
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There prevails in too great a degree, with | Though Cecil's political talents were uni- 
the moſt ſenſible part of mankind, an unrea- || verfally acknowledged, his -continuance in 
ſonable prejudice in fayour of particular per- the office of prime miniſter, was matter of 

ſons on the meer ſcore of their origin and || furprize to all parties, who thought His name 
deſcent; hence it appears not ſtrange, that || muſt naturally be odious to James, on aceount 
James, who during his whole reign was more || of, his father's. being the avowed enemy of 
influenced by temper and inchnation, than by || queen Mary, and, the principal cauſe of her 
the rules of policy and prudence, brought untimely end. © Beſides, he himſelf had ftre 
over with him a great number of his Scottiſh || nuouſly-oppoſed the power of the earl of E- 
1 .courtiers, whoſe importunities frequently || ſex, whom James profeſſedly conſidered as 4 
J wrought upon their maſter to conſent to mea || martyr to the Scotch ſucceſſion. 
ſures greatly diſpleaſing to his Engliſh ſub- 
199 ert. SEAT ; 


n The duke of Lenox, the earl of Matr, 


But this ſurprize muſt now vaniſh, when it 
is obſerved, that Cecil, who poſſeſſed all the 
| the lord Hume, the lord Kinloſs, Sir George 
Hume, and ſecretary Elphinſton, were admit- 


craft of a courtier, as well as the ſkill of a 

conſummate ſtateſman, had on the firſt ap- 

roach of Elizabeth's diſſolution, ingratiated 

1 ted into the Engliſh privy council; after imſelf with James, without the knowledge 
which Sir George Hume was made carl of 
Dunbar; Hay was created firſt viſcount Don- 

1 caſter; and then dignified with the title of 
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of the queen or any of her miniſters, and 
thereby paved the way for the continuance of 
his favours. In proceſs of time, this ſubtle 
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o 


14 | carl of Carliſle; and Ramſay was preferred to PORN gained an abſolute aſcendency over 
# 11 the earldom of Holderneſs. 33 is royal maſter, who having much more 
1 Theſe promotions were preparatory to the || conceit than judgment, lay open to all the 


arts of flattery and inſinuation. 
The political talents of James and his mi- 
niſters were foon put to the trial; for the 


13 _ coronation, which was ſolemnized at Weſt- 
minſter on the twenty-fifth day of July, by 
Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury; but as 
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| j the king, though familiar with his friends and || eyes of all the potentates of Europe being 
16 courtiers, hated the tumult of a mixed mul- fixed in anxious expectation upon the ſon of 
„ titude, and was fond of tranquillity and eaſe; | a mother who died a martyr to the cauſe of 


a proclamation was publiſhed, forbidding all | popery ; ambaſſadors arrived from almoſt all 

perſons to reſort to. the ceremony, except the || the Catholic princes and Fares gp, congratu- 
the nobility, the lord mayor, aldermen, and late the king on his acceſſion to the throne, 
common council of the city of London, || and enter into new treaties, as well as form 
This meaſure was likewiſe taken to prevent || freſh alliances with him. Among the reſt, 

the ſpreading of the plague, which raged at || Henry IV. of France, willing to found his 
this time in London with ſuch fury, that thir- || intentions, ſent over the marquis of Roſne, 
iy thouſand perſons died of it within the com- ¶ afterwards created duke of Sully, the moſt 
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pals: of 'a year,- I. celebrated politician in the French court. 
| If James evinced ſome degree of partiality || This miniſter, who principally attracted the 


in heaping of favours on his countrymen, he || notice of the council, both on account of his 
ſhewed much prudence, in leaving almoſt all || own merit, and the power of his maſter, pro- 
the important offices of ſtate in the hands of j| poſed a league with the king of England in 
the late queen's miniſters, and committing conjunction with Venice, the United Pro- 
the affairs of government both foreign and || vinces, and the northern potentates, to invade. 
. domeſtic, to his Engliſh ſubjects. Among || the Auſtrian dominions on all fides, and hum- 
others, ſecretary Cecil, ſon of the famous || ble the lawleſs ambition of that arrogant fa- 
Hurleigh, was created lord Eſſendon, and af- || mily. But as the penetration of the French 
terwards carl of Saliſbury, and maintained an || ambaſſador ſoon diſcerned that the diſpoſition 
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extraordinary influence both at court, and in || of James was averſe to the noiſe and tumult 
| Ihc cabinet. | | of war, he was obliged to deſiſt from his for- 
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mer propoſal, and to concert meaſures with ene moſt inveterate enemies. 
_ ___ "the Engliſh miniſtry for the ſecurity of the But the conſequent events prove the invalidity 
United Provinces. Accordingly, it was agreed of fuch a conjecture; for the two prieſts, to- 
between the powers of France and England, | gether with one Broke were executed; Grey 
that James and Henry ſhould permit the || and Parham were pardoned, after they had 
Durch to raiſe troops in their reſpeQive domi- || laid their heads upon the block; Raleigh was 
nions; and ſhould ſupply. the republic with ||- reprieved, and remained in confinement many 
the ſum. of one million, four hundred thou- years after. 
ſand livres a year, for the maintenance of their || The attention of James was now engroſſed 
forces; that the whole ſum ſhould be advan- a zealous contention, between the Papiſts 
ced by Henry, but that the third part ſhould and the Puritans, concerning the Hierarchy. 
be deducted for a debt due by him to Eliza- The former, 2 the acceſſion of James, 
beth; and that if the Spaniards attacked ei- flattered themſelves that 2 ſupremacy 
| 
| 
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ther of the princes, they ſhould aſſiſt each ¶ would be reſtored in England; but as he gave 
is them to underſtand the contrary, the latter 
were encouraged to proſecute their favourite 
plan of aboliſhing all ſubordination. in the 
church. In conſequence. of the religious diſ- 


other; Henry with an army of ten thouſand 
men, and James with one of ſix thouſand. 

Soon after this tranſaction, which ſeemed 

to promiſea laſting peace, a very extraordi- ||. a a 1 
nary diſcovery was made, in.which the coun || putes between theſe parties, the king appoint- 

cils of James were eſſentially concerned. ed a conference at Hampton- court, in order 
Amidſt the moſt profound tranquillity, both || to ſettle, if poſſible, the matter in debate. 

foreign and domeſtic, ſome noblemen about A. D. 1604. In the courſe of this con—- 

the perſon of the king, received intelligence ference, which was held on the fourteenth of 

that a plot was formed to overturn the go- January, James evinced by his pertinent re- 
. Fi. vernment, and to place upon the throne of marks on the ſubjects which were ſtarted, 

_ England, lady Arabella Stuart, nearly allied that his inelination, as well as capacity, was 

1 1 8 king, and deſcended equally with him | 


— 


| 
| | much better adapted ro rehgious topics, than 
from Henry VII. The particulars of this || the affairs of government; or in other words, 
plot are not upon record, but the perſons 
concerned in it are ſaid to have been, Watſon 
and Clarke, two popiſh prieſts, lord Grey, 
a puritan, lord Cobham, a man of a waver- 
ing and impetuous temper, together with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and Sir Edward Parham, - It 


that he would have made a much better di- 
vine than a king. The Puritans vainly ima. 
gined, that their ſovereign, who had beenedu. 
cated. in Scotland, and profeſſed a ſincere at. i 
tachment to the churchthereeſtabliſhed, would —__- 
| | | atleaſt mitigate the ſeverity of ſome; las 
: appears very ſtrange, that Raleigh, who had || enacted againſt them; but they were extremely 
| ever ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf againſt Spain, | miſtaken in their conjecture, for James, hav» 
ſhould act in confederacy with Papiſts, yet it is | ing. obſerved in many of the puritanical 
recorded, that he and Cobham were particus+ || clergy, a ſtrong republican ſpirit, and aniaver» 


- 


| 
- -larly charged with promoting the cauſe of | ſion to monarchy; as well las hierarchy\/-gdeter» 
Popery, by. diſtributing a very conſiderable | mined to prevent the ſpread of thats ſec 
ſum of money.among the diſaffected in Eng- | The queſtions which were ſoleninly diſcuſſed 
land. As Raleigh, Crey and Cobham, were || at this meeting, related to ſome religious 
generally believed, after the demiſe of Eliza- || forms, rites, and ceremonies, and after 4 
th, to have 9 ſucceſſion of James, || long debate between ſeveral prelates and dig- 
till conditions ſhould, be ſettled with him, || nified clergymen on the one hand, and ſame 
they were extremely. obnoxious. to the court of the leaders of the puritanical ſect on the 
and miniſtry; hence ſome have inferred, that other, the king not only decided the contra- 
this plot was meerly a contrivance of Cecil, ¶ verſy in fayour of the former, but chreatened 
in order to rid himſelf of his old friends, who || to force the latter to conformity, by »njare © 
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fiaſtic frenzy, petitioned the king, notwith- 


ſtate, all their impo 
Adiſplay his character in the moſt riking light, 


it neceſſary, from the number of his ſubjects 
who were zealouſly attached to the reformed | 


commanding all Jeſuits and other Catholics, 
having any orders from foreign powers, to 


late, that from this period, James acted for 


<< ing tyrant, is this; that whereas the proud 
1 and ambitious tyrant doth think, that his 


0 e the gratification of his deſires and unrea- : 


_ rigorous means than thoſe of diſputations, 
_  clofing the whole with one of his favourite 
maxims, no biſhop, no king.“ The Puri- 


tans, who were actuated by the moſt enthu- 


ſtanding his late rigorous behaviour towards 
them, for greater liberty and indulgences; 
but as their principles evidently tended to the 
ſubverſion of harmony and good order in the 
| rtunity could not prevail. 
The ſubſequent eonduct of James, will 


and diſcover that ſubtle ambiguity, which 
compoſed too great a part of it. As he deemed 


religion, to proceed in ſome reſpect againſt 
the Papiſts, a proclamation was publiſhed, 


— — 
— — 


depart the kingdom within a limited time. 


But this proclamation was expreſſed in ſuch 
terms, as plainly ſhewed that the King's mo- 


tive did not ariſe from his averſion to the ca- 


_ tholic religion in general, but to the attach- 


ment of the Jeſuits to the pope's unlimited 
power over crowned heads. It was alſo. 
hinted, that with reſpe& to other doctrines, 
he was willing to allow his ſubjeAs to be- 
lieve what they pleaſed, which certainly 
proved his inclination to the Roman catholic 
religion; and it is affirmed by a worthy pre- 


popery, though he was continually writing 
and ſpe 
of the inconſiſtency as well as ambiguity of 
this prince, we introduce the following ſpeech 
which he made at the opening of the ſeſſion 
of parliament, preſuming that it is worthy 
the attention of our readers in general. 
When I have done all that I can for you, 
& I do nothing but that which I am bound 
« to, and am accountable to God ſhould 
« do the contrary; for I acknowledge, 
+ that the greateſt and moſt eſſential differ- 
« ence. between a rightful king and an uſurp- 


kingdom and people are only ordained for 


% ſoniable appetites ; the righteous and Joi 7 
ge, 
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king doth, on the contrary, acknowledge, 
that he himſelf is only ordained for pro 


| 
| 
N 


* 


| 
aking againſt it. As a further proof 


— 


* 


: 


© moting the wealth of his people, and that 


ct. ihr ee principal happineſs muſt 
1 


“ confilt in their proſperity. If you be rich, 
I cannot be poor; if you be happy, I cah- 
not be unfortunate ; and I ptoteſt; that 
<< your welfare ſhall be the conſtant object of 
my ſtudy and attention. That I am a fer- 


and governor of all the people in my domi- 


* nions, conſidering them in number and in 


| 
| 
* 


I 


* 3 4 


„ . different ranks; ſo if we will take the 
„people as one body and mals, then as the 
e head is ordained for the body, and not the 


body for-the head, ſo muſt a * king 
acknowledge 


himſelf to be ordained for his 
e people, and not his people for him; for 
* although a king and people be relative, 


te yet can he be no king if he, want people 


* and ſubjects. But there be _ people 
% jn the world that want a king; wherefore, 
I will never be aſhamed to confeſs it my 


„ principal honour, to be the great ſervant 


<« of the commonwealth, and ever think the 


« proſperity thereof my greateſt felicity, as 1 


% have already obſerved.” 


This ſpeech, though vain and prolix, con- 


tains many excellent maxims, and ſome noble 
paſſages worthy' the attention and obſervance 
of the greateſt monarch 1, At 
ſame time, that it ſhews that James poſſeſſed 
more knowledge and greater parts, than pru- 
dence or any juſt ſenſe of propriety and deco- 
rum. Happy, truly happy, had it been for 
this prince and his poſterity, had they regu- 
lated their conduct by thoſe maxims ; and 
happy will it be for all ſucceeding kings of 
this realm, invariably to purſue thoſe excel- 
lent rules, as they can never ſwerve from 


them, without endangering that authority with 
s and graci- 


which providence, for wiſe purpoſe 
ous deſigns, has thought proper to inveſt them. 
This ſpeech, however, was fo far from meets 


.ing with the applauſe which he 1 chat 


it incurred the diſpleaſure of all but the zea- 
lous partizans of the church of England, 


whoſe principal aim vas to ruin the intereſt of 


the Puritans, Nor was it long before the 
VO od Te oo Os 


n earth, at the 


— 
- 
. 


. << vant is moſt true; and that as I am head 
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ptactice of James appeared r 
from the principles he had inculcated in this 


| celebrated ſpeech; for ſuch was his partiality 


towards the Scots, and rigour towards the 
diſſenters from the eſtabliſbed form of wor- 


hip; that the Proteſtants in general began to 


ſaſpe& his attachment to popery. To this 
was added, a circumſtance. which increaſed 


the public diſlike; when he iſſued writs for 


ſummoning the parliament, he publiſhed A 
proclamation, enjoining his ſubjects not to 


chuſe any outlaw for their repreſentative, 


and added; If any perſon take him the 
„ place of a knight, citizen, or burgeſs, not 
« being duly elected, according to the laws 
< and ſtatutes in that caſe made and provided, 


c he ſhall be fined and impriſoned for the | 


ay ſame. 9 g 


to be of the ſame force as a law, and that in 
ſo nice a point as the right of election. Sit 


Forteſcue; the king commanded the com- 
mons to re- conſider the caſe, and to hold a 


conference with the judg 


refuſed to treat with the lords on the ſubject. 
This conference, he ſaid he commanded as 'an 
« abſolute king,” an epithet not very agree- 
able to his Engliſh ſubjects, and which they 
had never before been accuſtomed to hear ſo 
openly aſſerted. The commons were alarm- 
to 
perceive the conſequences of that power, which 
the king had for ſome time affected to main- 
tain; however, to ſhew their reſpect for ma- 
jeſty, they nominated a committee to confer 
N „before the king and council. 
James, therefore, doubtful of the propriety of 
his late meaſures, propoſed that both Goodwin 
and Forteſcue ſhould be ſet aſide, and a new. 
*.._ writ iſſued by warrant of the houſe, for elect- 


ed at this arbitrary ſtrain, and how 


with the judges 


ing another member. 
The principal as b 
fore this parliament, was the union of the 
two kingdoms; but the king's late proceed- 
ings ſo diſguſted the members, that no re- 


monſtrances nor arguments could prevail up- 


- 
1 


<p. wit — — 


— — 


e * P , YC 


affair which was brought be- 


FR" 


es appeared: very different I on-them to agree to his favourite ſcheme, 


though he ordered himſelf to be proclaimed 
king of Great Britain, and quartered the croſs 
of St, Andrew with that of St. George in the 
Engliſh flag. In conſequence of this refrac- 


tory diſpoſition, James ſent a meſſage to the oy 


houſe, acquainting them that he required no 
ſupply, and after wards prorogued the parlia- 
MEETS ̃ — 08 ˙ . D Kö 
Soon after theſe tranſactions, a treaty was con- 
cluded and ſigned at London, between Eng- 
land and Spain; the conſtable of Caſtile came 
over to ratify the deed on the part of the Spa- 
niſh monarch; and the earl of Hertford was 
diſpatched to the Low Countries for the ſame 
purpoſe, on the part of James, as was the 
earl of Nottingham, lord high admiral into 
Spain. In this caſe, there is a circumſtance, 


In this'caſe, a proclamation was ſuppoſed || which diſcovers the high notions the king of 
| England entertained of his own power, and 
the extent of the royal prerogative. ' Imme- 
Francis Goddwin being declared duly elected 
knight of the ſhire for the county of Bucks, | 
after a full hearing of a petition of Sir John | 
| ed all the letters: of | 
| granted by queen Elizabeth; as if, becauſe. 
es, though they had | = : 5 


diately after his acceſſion to the throne of this 
kingdom, before any terms of peace were ad- 
jaſted, or even propoſed by Spain, he recall. 
marque which had been 


king of Scotland, he had finiſhed the war be- 
tween the two kingdoms, without any articles 
of treaty or agreement. Unhappily for James, 

his puſillanimity, his indolence, and his love 
of amuſement, ever prevented him from 
making any progreſs in the 8 or prac- 

tice of foreign politics, and in a ſhort time, 
leſſened that regard, which the neighbouring 


nations had paid to his illuſtrious predeceſſor, 
The remainder of this year was ſpent in re- 


ceiving fulſome addr aad laviſhing fa- 
vours on worthleſs minions, a conduct which 
bred great diſcontent in the nation, and ex- 
poſed the weakneſs of the king, who was thus 
wrought on by the vile acts of adulation. 
| A. D. 1605. We come now to attend the 
diſcovery of a plot, the moſt daring and im- 
10us in its nature and deſign, that is to be 
found in the hiſtory of any kingdom upon 
the face of the whole earth. This is no other 
than the gun- powder treaſon, by which the 
malignant contrivers intended to blow up the 


king, the royal family, and both houſes of . 
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eſtate, had already expended. a n 


ſum in ſeveral voyages to the court of Spain, 


in order to introduce an army of Spaniards 
into England, for overturning the preſent 


government, and introducing the Roman ca- 
tholic religion; but being diſappointed in his 


deſign, he communicated this plan to Piercy, 
a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Nor- 


thumberland. 8 


In one of their conferences, concerning the 


diſtreſſed ſituation of the Catholics, Piercy 
propoſed the aſſaſſination of the king; but 
the gun powder plot was mentioned as more 
general and efficacious, as it would involve 
all their enemies in one common ruin. 


Piercy approved of this project, and they 
determined to impart the matter to a few 


more, and by degrees to all the reſt of the 
cabal, every new member being bound by a 
ſacramental oath to ſecrecy; and it is remark- 


able that every one of them attended the 


ſolemn ordinance of the ſacrament without 
diſcovering the leaſt ſcruple with regard to 
the cruel maſſacre which they had projected. 

Some of them urged, indeed, by way of 
caution, that many Catholics muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be preſent, either as ſpectators or attend- 
ants on the king; but Teſmond, a jeſuit, 


and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in Eng- 
land, ſoon ſilenced their -doubts, and con- 
vinced them that the ſacred cauſe required 
that the innocent muſt in this caſe be ſacri- 


ficed with the guilty. Theſe conſultations 


were held in the ſpring and ſummer of the 


preceeding year, and intended to have been 
carried into execution towards the cloſe of the 
preſent, in the following manner. 
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{| 8 > © HISTORYo.ENGL AND. D. w6og. 
17] parliament; in one horrid and deſtructive ex- It had been agreed, that a few of the con- 
„ ploſion. I If ſpirators ſhould run a mine below the room © 
8 This diabolical ſcheme was ſet on foot by in which the parliament was to aſſemble; ane 
| | . ſeveral Roman catholics, who had hoped for || chuſe the very juncture when the king deli- 
9 | great favour and indulgence on the acceſſion || vered: his ſpeech to both houſes, to cut off 
| of James, but were convinced of their || the; enemies of the catholic religion on the 
99 miſtake, and ſurprized as well as enraged to | very ſpot where. that religion had been. moſt 
Bd -: hear that the king was reſolved to execute the || oppreſſed. With this view, Piercy, who was 
FE laws enacted againſt them, and to perſiſt: in- || at that time a gentleman penſioner, undertook 
94 variably in all the rigorous meaſures of Eli - to hire a houſe adjoining to the upper houſe 
FER zabeth. * 5 of padiement? dre i ot 
BY. Moſt of the conſpirators were men of birt That they might not be interrupted in | 
þ - and fortune; and Cateſby, who had a lar their work, nor give any ſuſpicion to the ; 


| neighbourhood ; they went in by night, car- 
| ried with them ſtore of proviſions, and in 


caſe of diſcovery, provided themſelves with 
powder, ſhot, and fire arms, being reſolved 
rather to die than yield or be taken. Deter- 
mined in their purpoſe, and prompted” by 
paſſion, by principle, and by mutual 'exhorta- 


tion, they proſecuted their work with ſuch 
unabated ardour, that in a ſhort- time they 
had dug ſo far through the wall, as to be a- 


ble to hear a noiſe on the other ſide. | 


Fearing a diſcovery, - Guy . Fawkes, Who 


had been an officer in the Spaniſh, ſervice, but 
upon this.'occaſion perſonated Piercy's foot- 


man, was diſpatched to make enquiry, and 
returned with the favourable report, that the 


noiſe proceeded from a vault below the 
houſe of lords; that a magazine of coals had 
been kept there, and that when the coals were 
ſold off, the vault would be let to the higheſt 
bidder. The opportunity was immediately 
ſeized; the place hired by Piercy; thirty-ſix 
barrels of gun-pownder depoſited in it; the 


whole concealed with faggots and billets; 


the doors of the cellar boldly thrown open 


and every body allowed acceſs, as if it con- 
tained nothing dangerous or unuſual. The 
next point to be ſettled, was the method of 


— 


ſecuring the duke of York, who: was too 


young to be expected at the parliament houſe; 


and it was determined, that Piercy ſhould ei- 
ther ſeize or aſſaſſinate him, and that the 
princeſs Elizabeth, an infant, ſhould be imme- 
diately proclaimed queen. Every thing being 
now prepared, they waited with the utmoit 
impatience the fifth of November, but all 
their councils were-blaſted by the interpoſition 
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the council, he behaved in the ſame refractory | 


of an all-ſeeing providence, a little before the 


juncture when they were deſigned for execu- 


tion. One of the conſpirators, deſirous of 
ſaving the life of lord Monteagle, a Catholic, 
ſon to lord Morley, wrote to him, warning 
him to avoid coming to the houſe. Mont- 
eagle on firſt receiving the letter, was unde · 
termined whether he ould attend to the ad- 
vertiſement or not; however, after due deli- 
beration, he judged it moſt ad viſeable to ſhew 


it to lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. That 


nobleman was as much puzzled concerning it 
as Monteagle, but at length, thought proper 
to lay it before the king, who came to town 
a few days after. His majeſty being ſhewed 
the letter, and acquainted with their ſuſpi- 
cions, imagined that it inplied ſomething ex- 


tremely dangerous and important. Some ex 


preſſions ſeemed ſtrongly to denote a contri- 
vance by gun- powder, and it was thought 


ouſes of parliament. 


5 


On Monday th fourth of November. in 


— 


Wr to examine all the vaults below both 


the afternoon, the earl of Suffolk, lord cham- 
berlain, whoſe office it was to ſee all things 

repared for the king's coming, taking lord 
22 with him, entered the vault, where 
he obſeryed thoſe great piles of wood and fag- 
gots. As there appeared a greater quantity 
than the landlord could poſſibly want for his 
own uſe, the chamberlain enquired of him, 
to whom all that wood belonged; and being 
informed that it was the property of one Mr. 
Piercy, he began to entertain ſuſpicions; 


knowing him to be a rigid papiſt, and ſeldom | 


there, that he could have no lawful uſe for 
e 07 to 1a id; 
About midnight, Sir Thomas  Knevet, a 


juſtice of peace, was ſent with a proper guard, 


and at the entrance of the vault: met Fawkes 
juſt coming out, having completed all his 
preparations. The guard immediately ſeized 


him, and removing the faggots, diſcovered 
the powder. The matches and every thing 


neceſſary for firing the train, were found in the 
pockets of Fawkes; but the hardened and 
intrepid villain, conſcious that he had no hopes 
of mercy, daringly avowed his deſign, and ex- 
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preſſed the utmoſt regret that he had not car- 


ried it into execution, When brought before 
| | 30 Vol. II. f * 8 


— — 
ww 
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manner, nor could promiſes or threats make 
him diſcover one of his aſſociates, declaring 
* he was ready to die, and had rather ſuffer 
d ten thouſand deaths, than willingly accuſe 


* his/maſter or any other. This obſtinacy 


continued for two or three dass; but being 


impriſoned; his reſolution at length failed, 
and he revealed the whole plot. The carl of 


Saliſbury, in his account of this affair, attri- 
butes the merit of the diſcovery to the earl 
of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, frankly acknow- 


ledging, that though he was apprized of the 
deſign, he could not conceive that it was of 


| ſuch a nature as is not to be equalled in 


hiſtory. 


Cateſby, Piercy-and other conſpirators, be- 


ing informed of this event, fled into War- 


wickſhire ; where Sir Everard Digby was al- 
ready in arms, in order to ſeize the princeſs 


Elizabeth; but this deſign was prevented by 
her taking refuge in Coventry; and the whole 
body of the conſpirators haſtily repaired to 
Holbeach, the ſeat of Sir Stephen Lit 

on the borders of Staffordſhire. _ Here they 
were beſet by the high ſheriff of the county 
at the head of a numerous guard; and theit 


caſe being deſperate, they boldly prepared for 


death, determined to ſell their lives as dear as 

ſible to the aſſailants. Cateſby and Piercy 
ell "owe the ſpot 3 Digby and ſeveral others 
of inferior note, were conveyed to London 


of Northumberland was fined thirty 


James,. notwithſtanding this flagrant inſtance, 


of popiſn prejudice, could not avoid giving 


hints of his attachment to the Catholics, as! 


appears by his ſpeech to the parliament on 
the ninth; of Noyember. On this occalion he f 
obſerved, that though religion had induced 
the conſpirators to undertake the horrid at- 
tempt, it ſhould not be thence inferred that! 
Catholics in general were capable of fo atro» * 
e ben 4 


\ 


9 / ' 


tleton; 


andafter trial publicly executed. The earl 
thouſand 
pounds, becauſe among the grounds of ſuſ- 
picion, he had admitted Piercy into the 
band of gentleman penſioners, without ten- 
dering him the cuſtomary aaths.- The lord 
Monteagle had a conſiderable penſion for life, 
as a reward for his diligence in -tracing and 
finally diſcovering this horrid conſpiracy. But 
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olably attached to his perſon and government; 


adding 
tect and ſupport the innocent. Ne 
A. D. 1606. The parliament was then 
prorogued to the twenty-ſecond of January, 
when meeting, the king obtained a very con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy ; but his own prodigality, 
added to the unavoidable expences of govern - 


him to his former neceſſity. | 


The principal point diſcuſſed in this ion, 


was, the projected union of the two kingdoms; 
but this could not be; effected by the moſt 
preſſing inſtances of hb king, enforced by an 
excellent ſpeech delivered by Sir Francis Ba- 
con,,. ſollicitor-general z as the people conti- 
nued to perſiſt in their prejudices, and avow 
their hatred to the Scottiſh nation. An act 
was then paſſed for a more ſtrict execution of 
the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, and a miti- 
gation of thoſe enacted againſt the Proteſtants. 
With theſe points ſo extremely averſe to his 


real diſpoſition, James was obliged to comply, 


from the great want in which he always ſtood 
of their pecuniary aſſiſtance. 
A. D. 1607. In the beginning of this year, 


there happened an inſurrection in the counties 
of Northampton, Warwick, and Leiceſter, 


headed by one John Reynolds, a fanatical 
puritan. Proclamations were iſſued, com- 


manding them to diſperſe ;, but, as they did 
not obey,. a party was ſent to chaſtize them, 


which they effected with ſhedding as little 
blood as poſſible. At length, in conſequence 


of a promiſe that their grievances ſhould be 
redreſſed, they ſubmitted, and ſeveral of their 


ringleaders were convicted of high treaſon and 


executed. 
But theſe diſturbances in the heart of the 


kingdom, were far exceeded by an inſurrection 
that was ready to ſtart up in Ireland, where 
the earls of Tyrone and Tryconnel had con- 
ſpired to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, and to 
make a general maſſacre of the Engliſh fami- 
lies ſettled in that realm. Their deſign being 


Cious and complicated a crime but that on 
the other hand, charity obliged every candid 
man to believe, that many of them were invi- 


-” . 


, that while with one hand he chaſtized 
the guilty, with the other he would ſtill pro- 
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ment, ſoon diſſipated that ſum, and reduced | 
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commencing a ſuit againſt him, for part of 


his eſtate; and the council of Ireland, pre- 


tending that the cauſe was too weighty for 
their deeiſion, referred it to that of England, 


1 


hoping that Tyrone might be brought thither 


— 


3 


— 


diſcovered, a relation of Tyrone was put upon | 


of Dorſet, who was ſucceeded in his poſt 


and impriſoned in the Tower; but he excuſed 


himſelf from the journey, and offered to ſend 


over his papers, by a perſon who perfectly 
underſtood his coneerns. In the mean time, 
having. ſecured a foreign veſſel, he paſſed 
over to France, and from thence retired: to 
Rome, where, not long after, he died. 

A. D. 1608. This year began with the 
execution of two popiſn prieſts, for refuſing: 


to take the oath of allegiance; and is memo- 


rable for the death of Thomas Sackville, ear! 
of 
lord treaſurer, by Robert Cecil, earl of Sa- 
liſbury, a fit inſtrument for the urgent occa- 
ſions of his maſter, who lavifhed vaſt. ſums 


of Engliſh money upon his Scortiſh minſters. 


A. D. 1609. In the ſpring, after a long. 

negotiation, was concluded, by a truce of 
twelve years, under the guarantee of France 
and England, that war, which for half a cen«- 
tury, had been proſecuted between Spain and 
the United Provinces. Long had the pride 
of that haughty monarchy prevailed over her 
intereſt ; but at length, finding her trade en- 


tirely ruined, and her provinces expoſed to- 


the moſt imminent danger, from the mari- 
time force of the ſtates, ſhe conſented to ac- 
knowledge them for a. free people, and to 
relinquiſh all claim to their fovereignty. 

The high notions which James entertained 


of the royal prerogative, and the uncontrov]- 
able power of kings, evidently appeared from 
his licenſing and patsonizing 
Which were written in defence of abſolute 
- monarchy. The firſt written by Dr. Cowel, 


two books, 


of Cambridge, profeſſor of civil law, main-- 
tained, that the laws of the land or his coro- 
nation-oath, were-not binding on the part of 


the king. The other, written by Dr. Black- 


wood, a clergyman,. endeavoured, to prove 
that the Engliſh were all: ſlaves by virtue of 

the Norman conqueſt. e 
A. D. 1610. A new ſeſſton was held this 
bon and the King, deſirous of obtaining a 
ſupply, the commons determined to 3 
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Cribe his exorbitant prerogative. The earl || when exereiſed by him in perſon, would clafh 
of Saliſbury, who was ordered to make the || with. that of the crown of England. But 
demand, in. order to conciliate their good || James, in ſpite of theſe remonſtrances, created 
will, began his addreſs, with affuring them, || his fon prinee of Wales, duke of Cornwall, 
that his majeſty was determined to redreſs all || and earl of Cheſter, and ſettleq upon him an 
their grievances ; he then repreſented the || immenſe income to ſupport the dignity of his 
great expences of ſupporting the navy, = TT TT: 
of ſuppreſſing the late inſurrection in Ireland; | Henry was a youth poſſeſſed of many amiable- 
| he obſer ved the three numerous hovuſholds, || accompliſhments, by which he acquired the- 
a which the king was obliged to maintain, for || love and eſteem of the Engliſh ; he ſpent his: 
himſelf, for the queen, and for the prince of | time in a manner becoming a prince, devot- 
Wales; and affirmed, that Elizabeth, during | ing a part to his ſtudies for the improvement 
her reign, had made great dilapidations of || of his mind, and a part to manly exerciſes for 
the crown lands; an expedient, which though || the benefit of his health. Hence he derived 
it ſupplied her preſent wants, without bur- || many advantages mental and: perſonal, and: p 
thening her people, extremely increaſed the || evinced -a martial diſpoſition that. could not 
_ neceſſities of her ſucceſſor. Having added || but be agreeable to a warlike nation. 
Ss to theſe arguments, the immenſe debt with || This year was rendered remarkable, by a me- 
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. Which the crown was at that time loaded, he || lancholy event, which filled England with the 

i inferred the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate || utmoſt anxiety and concern; i murder of. 

3 and conſiderable. ſubſidy from the people. Henry IV. of France, by the poniard of a 4 
4 But the commons, notwithſtanding theſe pro- fanatic named Ravaillar. This prince, who 9 

A feſſions, loudly complained of the king's pro- || had acquired univerſal. fame for his valour 9: 
Þ .  digality, and exceſſive profuſion, towards his || and wiſdom, was on the point of atchieving a 5 
12 countrymen; and ſome ventured to affirm, || grand exploit, which would have altered the jt 
5 that his intention was to fubvert the privileges oo of things in Europe, when his noble T 
. of the ſubject by gradual uſurpation.  How-, deſign was prevented by a frantic enthuſiaſt,, bw | 

: ever, not to affront his majeſty, by an abſo- || who ſacrificed his own life, and that of the * 
5 lute refuſal, they voted him one ſubſidy and || prince, to his damnable bigotry and unreaſon- i 
I one fifteenth, which would hardly amount to || ble prejudices. Phe villain on his examina-- " 

one hundred thouſand pounds, and was not tion, bold confeſſed he affaflinated the king, 1 

4 the ſixth part of what had been demanded on || becauſe he did not take up arms againſt the "oy 
2 the preſent occaſion. The parliament, indeed, || Hugonots, and affirmed, that his making war bj 
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- Judged with much propriety, that now James || againſt the pope, was the ſame as making war 
was at peace with the whole world, he could againſt God, ſeeing the pope was God, and 
have no occaſion for thoſe extraordinary ſup- || God was the ope.“ The principles on 
plies, which might be neceſſary in time of || which this Bern 47 goo committed, were very -. 
war and pubhic confuſion. Among other oc- || diſagreeable to James, and as the Jeſuits were 
currences which fell out in the courſe of this || univerſally ſuppoſed to be concerned in it, in 1 
parliament, the creating the king's eldeſt fon || order to remove fo dangerous a ſet: of men- bl 
Henry, prince of Wales, cauſed great con- from his perſon; he iſſued a proclamation, . T 
fuſion. . It appeared that ſeveral objedtions || commanding all Jeſuits to quit the kingdom, 
were ſtarted to this creation, as by the pro- and all recuſants to keep themſelves at the 
fuſions of late reigns, the revenues of that || diſtance of ten miles from the court! He then 
principality were greatly diminſned. The || cauſed the juſtices of peace in all the coun- 
debts of the crown were urged as ſo many || ties; to adminiſter the oath of allegiance 
reaſons why the expences of the king ought || which had paſſed in the third year of his reign, . - 
not to be increaſed, and it was inſinuated to || and which; without regard to any particular 
him, that the juriſdiction of a prince of Wales, || religion, eſtabliſhed the independency of the 
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crown, 


actions, no particular reaſon can be aſſign 


— 


- 


other 


- - 
. 


powers. 


As nothing is a greater ornament to hiſtory - 


than truth and impartiality, we cannot omit- 


to mention, that in the courſe of this year, 


the king exerted a laudable care for the trade 
and navigation of the nation, by encouraging 
ingenious men to make diſcoveries, erecting 
large ſtore-houſes, and by his direction, bring 


ing naval architecture into a greater perfection 


than it ever had been known in England, or 
7885 1. in Europe. But if this part of the 
king's conduct was laudable, it was ſullied by 
freſh inſtances of exceſſive profuſion, which 
demanding a further ſupply of money than 
his preſent revenues could furniſh, it was 


found neceſſary to convoke the parliament in 


the middle of October. 5 
On this occaſion, the great affair of the 


annual ſtanding revenue was brought upon 


the carpet; but they were never able to finiſh 


A matter on which they were ſo intent, and in 


which they were ſo deeply intereſted. The 


journals of that ſeſſion are not to be found, 


and as the hiſtorians of this reign are very re- 
miſs in their accounts of parliamentary tranſ- 
ed 
for this miſcarriage. All the information that 
can be gathered, is, that James was highly diſ- 


leaſed with their conduct, and therefore diſ- 


ſolved the parliament by proclamation, dated 
the laſt day of December. | 
A. D. 1611. There happened in Europe 
the enſuing year, an event that awakened 
ames from that lethargy and indolence in 
which he was uſually plunged, and rouſed 
him to the exertion of all his zeal and activity. 


It is neceſſary to give ſome account of this 


circumſtance, becauſe it gave riſe to ſome of 


- 


* 


the moſt important tranſactions in Europe. 


The famous theologiſt Arminius, had been 
choſen divinity- profeſſor at Leyden, and had 
been acculcd by the diſciples of Calvin, with 
aſſerting the doctrine of free · will, and denying 
that of predeſtination. $ 

Before the death of Arminius, which hap- 


pened in 1608, his party remained poſſeſſed | 


of the field of- diſputation, and he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Vorſtius, who had publiſhed ſeve- 


ral treatiſes in defence of Arminian principles. 
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againſt the court of Rome and all a 


As he differed from his Britannic majeſty in 
ſome abſtruſe points, concerning the divine 
eſſence and decree, the ſtates were prevailed 
on to deprive him of his office, and to expel 


him from their dominions. The king deſiſted N 5 


from any further perſecution againſt that pro- 
feſſor, though he charitably hinted to them 


that he left the burning of Vorſtius for his ONE 


** blaſphemies and atheiſm to their chriſtian - 
** wiſdom, though he was perſuaded that no 
** heretic ever more deſerved the flames.” 
But the ſtates, who had too much ſenſe and 
humanity to attend to his majeſty*s hint, pro- 
cured the ejected profeſſor a recal, and af. 
terwards a chair in another univerſity. 
As the king had freed himſelf from. the 
incumbrance of a parliament, the court, 
overjoyed at this meaſure, was immerged in 
ſenſuality, and nothing prevailed. there but 
mirth and diverſio .. 
As James, during his reſidence in Scotland, 
was hardly ever without a favourite, the 
Engliſh and Scots exerted all their efforts to 
procure him one in England. At length, the 
lord Hay, ſenſible of the king's taſte, which 


inclined him ro admire, not mental, but per- 


ſonal accompliſhments, - introduced to him 
Robert Carr, a young Scot of an ancient and 
honourable family. This youth attracted the 
notice of his majeſty, by happening to break 
his leg by a fall from his horſe in à tourna- 
ment. James, ſtruck with the perſon of the 
unfortunate adventurer, paid him a viſit while 
he lay ill of the fracture, and ſo rapid was 
the progreſs of his regard, that upon his re- 
covery, he became the growing favourite at 
court. His perſon was handſome, his years 
not above twenty; he was extremely ambi- 
tious, but profoundly ignorant; in ſhort, he 
was a compound of every vice that can dis- 
grace human nature. Honours and riches 
were ſoon heaped upon this minion, and he 
quickly became the channel, through which 
all favours paſſed from the king to his ſub- 
jects. On the ninth of April, he was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of viſcount Rocheſter, 

and treaſurer of Scotland, and afterwards in- 
ſtalled knight of the garter. | Wo 


But we paſs on from this inſtance. of the 


king's weakneſs and profuſion, to conſider a 
- 5s tranſaction 


9313 * 
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„ eat honour vii his | Keep fuch bird it in the cage. ks! au- 


him to be 1 55 but as there are no clear 
proofs of this, but on che cofitrary, as the 
| phyſicians,” en opening” his Pody, found no 
":Toref chin mportint'deſign, he a | Fats tons tõ cd untenance ſuch an © opinion, it 
aftendy re uniform plan in ueh; | moſt probably proveeded from * 5 James, 
A; in th 6e 
greater pr in civilizin that kingdom, | paying 0 little regard to the memory of this 
an had been made in the ur- hundted and | | excellent pritice, that he forbid all Fa 
225 years, which had elapſed ſince the con- from d appeaing at court in mourning. \ 
quelt had been attempted. He began-wittr . B. 1613: The be; ginning of this year 
paſling >; an act of Oblivion, to quiet the [| Was een preparations for the 1852 
minds of the people; he tobk them into his | rage of the princeſs Elizabeth; with the elec- 
RUAN indulged them with the bene-' || © puliine; which Was completed on the 
fit of the Engliſh laws, cauſing juſtice to be | 8 of February, after Frederic had 
adminiſtered ith the uttnoft-impartiality? In been inſtalled knight o "the garter. But this 
ſhort;; he proceeded: with ſuch wiſdom and marriage; rough extremely ag teeable to the 
moderation, ** tended not only to reconcile; ||| nation, * productive of ity calamities, 
the people 4 f Ireland to his: perſon and go | both to the king and his ſon. in- law, and great- 
vernment, but alſo to 83 that kingdom | ly hurt the re jon and fortunes of both. 
one of the beſt: cultivated: countries in Eu- ||| The eleQor, elated! by ſo great an alliance, 
rope. Ua ein bas 2384.20 lies 2113 5 2911729 ; embarked: in enterprizes be) ond hisſtrength, 
A.D.:1612-14In-the-counſe; af this rar, and the king deſirous of fiſting him in his 
ames tog frequent oppuftunidies oft wiping diſtreſs, made ſuch unteaſonable demands, 
off the dium he had 2 Par- as incurred che ufiiverſal CONE of” his 
tiality do his country, and particularly, in the | obs, v3 bag 1231909041 5 
execution of Robert Creighton, lord Sanquar ü 2 Naiegeche ace ming son account of 
a Scottiſh nobleman, who had baſely alfacß. the nuptials, a private Gen was acting which 
nated one Turner, his- frning . In ¶ occafioned great elambur t out the king 
vain was the ſtrongeſt intereſt made to ſave: dom: To complete thehappitic of the minion 
his life, 88 e ee and: prudenely Carrg gothing ſeemed wanting bur à female 
determined to geren Hürnerg the N partner, and where high fortune concurred” 
of his incenſed: Engliſh ſubjects. n. with all the graces of external form, ſuch an 
Soon after his, chen attention of inhs peo attainment was not eaſily ro-be'accompliſhed. 
ple was turned on Frederic M. elector pala But this very cireumſtanet proved the ruin 
tinp, Mho, in conſequenee of a treaty of mar- of the favourites future! proſpects, and” 
14 negotiating between him and the prin- lange d him into an ab) Jof 1 NAG "gilt, 
cels, Elizabeth, ] eee s daughter, arrived in nd ie, YAO Laien | 
England; on the h of. October He James, determined den ent the wen 
Was magoificently entercained, bur the ſolein- c which the families of Howard and” 


land, in which he had been ſeriouſly eee | 
ever e e the-throne! Eng- | 


s 10112 1000 £6 Gulden 1108 


cc of - the Huptials was deferred, on dc [Devereux had ſuffered, feſtored young Effex | 


t of the ſudden and unexpected dęach of tochis paternal honours and: eftates; and pro- 

en 172 prince of Wales, whp; by his: many; moted. che martiage of the earl Weird lady 
excelſent endowments, bad engagedithe eſteem 

| the, whole natien. This prince? hadi con-: 


1 


folk but as they were too y for cohabi- 


_ ceived a high. opinion of the virtues of Sir: \ ration; he'was Rey on his travels, in order o 5 


5 Walter Raleigh. and it was his common a improbe "tik mental endduments. During 


ing, * ſure.no, king but my E -wouldjl his abſenceʒ lord Nochefter became chamebte i 
3 Vos, II.. eee ene eie R197 ut 310293999 lth 297326 gg 


SOA - 


53 i 


character. This was: the dee of 55 thors would inſindate, that the king cauſed. 


ce of nine years, he made || however, incurred much diſapprobation, from 


Frances Howard, daughter to the eatl'of Suf- 
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of the lady, and had des. aſcery 
after an interval of four years, he claimed the 
tience of youthful ardour, ſhe; treated hing 


deavours to alter; he abandoned her as a wo- 


man of integrity, ſagacity, and 


this ungenerous purpoſe, 


under; pretence of not being 
his abſence, and having: ſucceeded in his de: 


the. inſolence 


dancy over her, 25 when on bis return, 


privileges of a huſpand with alb the impar-| 


with the, greateſt coldnels. and. indifference. 
Incenſed at this unaccountable behaviour, | | 
Which he had for ſome time exerted all his en- | 


of his eſteem, and affection; 
d, he was. particularly induc 
by. having di covered. her intrigue wich Ro. 
cheſter,” which. daily, became; moxe; notorious. 
The counteſs, not ſatisfied with being the mil-. 
treſs of Rocheſter, eagerly. wiſhed to be his 
wife, and being now * to, all ſenſe of honaur 
and virtue, ſhe prevailed on her paramgur to 
uſe his influence with, the kin * orden to 
Procure. her divorce from, EE An affair 
of ſuch importance could not be - 
without conſulting Sir Thomas Overbury, a 
experience. 
to whom Rocheſter was wont to communicate 
all his ſecrets. That faithful counſellor. Was 
alarmed at the propoſal, an Ae every. 
arg ment to divert his friend fam ſo abſurd. 
baſe an attempt. Rocheſter had the weak= |} 
— to report the converſation. to.the-counteſs || 
of Eſſex, who in the fury of herrage andi reſents 
ment, wrought upon him to dom to deſtruo· 
tion his worthy. monitor, for this inſtance off 
his ſincere and cordial, regard, As ſome con- 
trivance was. requilitg. far the execution af 
Rocheſter inſinuated 
to the king, that Overbury was grown of late 
inſupportably arrogant, and therefore re- 
queſted of him, that he might be fert . 
The. king, unſuſpecti 
real deſign, immediately appointed Sin lag, 
mas to the embaſſy; but the perſidious: Ro- 
cheſter perſuaded him to reject the propoſal, 
able to ſupport 


man unwort 


1 


away. to James, and ;exaggerated: | 
of, Qverbury,to ſuch, at degrees, 
that a warrant, was granted for ſending him: te 


ſign, poſted 


the Lqwer, as. a gentle puniſhment- for kin] 
diſobedience. 


Sir, Jervais,Elwis, the hevuter: 
ant of the Tower, was one of: Rocbeſter's 


8 nes, and therefore ſutzecdedlt that wor- 


— —  — — — — ſ— — — e 
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thy man to ſuch rigofous confihement, that 
be was debarred from the fight of his neareſt 
relations, during the ſpace of ſix months, af 
| which: he was taken aff by poiſon. LES 
This . troubleſome counſellor being | 
frmoveds the-lovers determined to- proſecute 
their deligns.,and:the; earl of Northampton; 
uncle to the counteſs, who had been prevailed 
on to further their impious purpoſe, ſollieited 
che king in hehalf of his neice, and at length, 
| by moſt ſcandalous theans,: obtained a di- 
vorce. 2430 0-1; .. 09 11 134 #1? 
The pretence was, the carl incapacity to. 
| fulfil the conjugal duties; and he! acknow- 
ledged, that with regard to the counteſs, he 
was conſoious of ſuch an infitmity, thou 
be was not: ſenſible of it wick reſpect to any 
m_ weman. Id is affirmed likewiſe; that a 
young virgin was ſubſtituted in. her place, to 
ſubmit to the legal inſpection of br ect 
trons. 15 28 
When the ſentence of diverco wy paſted 
between the earl of Eſſex and his lady, the 
king nat ſunly permited his favourite to marry 
the counteſs, but alſo qreated him earl of 8 
wgrſet, an action chat reflectd eternal diſgrace, 
bath with reſpect ta the perſon. who conferred 
the favour, and: _ on- whom it was ye 
owed, | „ eden? 
In r died that JOY 
nentt ſtateſman Cecil; Carl of Saliſbury, im 
hom the king found an able counſellor, be- 
| ing: a man. deeply verſed in the genius, poli- 
tics and conftitutioniof the Engl nation; ane 
conſequently welb adapted to guide WE mer. 
|Turescof” aweak and wvavering princess 
Saliſbury was ſuceeeded ĩn his office | | hes 
| exrkof Suffalk, a man of narrow intellects, 
ha was now obliged te ſu ly. from an ex- 
hauſted treaſury, thoiprofu of James, and 
ot. his young favourite. The late treaſurer, 
had: projected a ſcheme to raiſe muney; by kev 
creation of baronets, andi two hundred 
tents: had been purchaſed/ by: private gen 
men for ſo many thouſdud bende But 85 
theſe reſauroes were not ſufficient to anſwer 
the demands of the king; itwas deemed ne- 
if lceſfirpaa:, apply to parliament; Which was 
now checomè a. very dangerous expedient. 
A. D. 16 * Accordingly, a new 1 
: ment 
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ment being 
their utmoſt efforts to 
the houſe, but the meafures of the king were 


ſent favourite. 
upon George Villiers, ayourh-polſefſed of a 


£:Þ: 1615. 
procure a majority in 


in general ſo: diſagreeable to tlie nation, that 
all their endeavours proved ineffectual; In- 


ſtead of granting a ſupply, they 


parliament, and exclaimed againſt the kings 
uſurpation, in pretending to levy new. cuſtoms 
and impoſitions by 
prerogative. The king, 
ſult, as he deemed it, diffolved the parliament 
with marks of the higheſt indignation, and 
ſo far did he carry his reſentment, as to im- 
priſon ſome of the members, who had glo- 
riouſly aſſerted the liberty of their country. 
The favourite had. hitherto been able to 
elude the enquiry of juſtice; e 
conſcious of the bern his faithful friend, 
he now enjoyed little ſatisfaction in the plea- 
ſures of love, or the extraordinary indulgence 


of his maſter. The grace of his youth gra- 


dually declined, the of his manners 
inſonſibly vaniſhed, and the king, who had 
been captivated with theſe ſuperficial acgom- 
pliſhments; began to withdraw his affections 
a man, who no longer contributed” to his 
amuſement. f 
„A. D. 167g. The. ahokics of Sohkerfer, 
perceiving the king's diſpoſition thus changed, 


in order to effect the downfall of this deteſted 
minion, were determined to introduce a new 


object, and by that means fupplant rhe- pre. 


With this- view, they flxed 


fine perſon, improved by 


a genteel air and 
very faſhionable apparel. 


The glaring ob-- 


ject was placed, . Wich was 


formed x Cambridgey full: Jo the view-of the- 
king, and immediately engaged his attention, 
_ "moſt profound regard. The junto, 
perceiving that James was touched, followed 
their ſueceſs, and even prevailed upon. the 
queen, and Abbot; archbiſhop of Canter- 
hurys to recommend theourt b the Kin 
farther: notice, who; embracing this ſanctſon 


to his wiſhes, no longer reſtrained the viſible 
tokens: of his regatd, but ſent for him to 


court, and there — him as one of His 


85 -bearers, In this . ke daily grew 


1 75 E 10 
afſemblidy the! miniſtry exerted 


reſumed the 
ſubject which had been Sera in the laſt 


the meer authority of | 
provoked at this: in- 


8 


0 ' 
% 


in the eſteem of . amd the king's 
attachment to him was carried to a degree of 
folly, though he ſtill thought it requiſite: to 
keep up aſhew of regard or his old favourite 
Somerſet, - Catr, however, lodked upon um- 
 felf as irretrievably loſt in the eſteem” of his 
royal maſter, and thought it moſt adviſcable 
to follow the example of Cardinal Wolſey, 
by ſolliciting at his hands a general pardon. 
The king with his- t, and 
|| igned the Pardon; but when it was carried 
| to the great ſeal, che lord chancellor Bucon, 
who was Sommerſet's « ; refuſed tb/pafs it, 
and informed the queen Jof the” contents. 
Upon chis refuſal, che whole party againſt 
Somerſet concluded they muſt make their laſt 
effort, and che diſtovery-af his guilt in the 
| murder” of Sir Thomas Overbury; ſoon in- 
volved Him im alÞ/the ruin and iffamy which 
they could deſire or he! deſerve. © Sir Ralph: 
Winwood, ſecretary of fate, having obtained. » 
the knowledge of - the murder apo- 
theeary's ſervant, who Rad p lie pol 
E imparted the matter Be Ki 
che Heutenant being Coſting on the Hat, 
gave viſible ſigns © due guilt, and at length, 
| acknowledged) thas bene of me arioprs: 
being made againſt he life & Sir Thom 
| Overbury. - n n 
James, TEN ene crit | AE 
[ Sit Edward Coke, lord chief juſtice; to RA. 
| mine into the affair with the urmoſt ri oc 
|, itpartialicy; | Coke executed his/ordet? With! 
that induſtry and ſeverity, for which He was? 
ſo remarkable; the wHolè of the plot was re- 
vealed: the leffer eriminals, Sir Jervals El- 
| wis, lieutenant'of the Tower; together thi 
; fome. inferior acceſſaries, were fi. tried and 
found guilty; as were afterwards: "merſet; 
and his counteſs. Seinen ! OT Stn! D 121 
All tlie abcoinplices in Ovetbury*s murder, 
| f uffered the puniſhment due to their crime 2 
bur the prinerpals, who were the lat vodrite 
and Ms iniquitous conſort; 8 a p 8 
and were, after ſome years impriſonment fe. 
Abred to cher eder, ud 10 8 n 7 
pardon, with which” they retired” intö the- - 
| country, andi] d'out old age in'iofa- 
my and obſcurity? Their guilty love was; 1 
. conyetred i into mutual hatret 
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Fach other. 
Sqmer, 


48. J 
a \ 2 


were pf courſe adyanced to po 


were diſmiſſed. . Lord chief juſtice Coke was 


ſawing a vacant biſhopric in commendam. 
Cake was ſucceeded, by Montagu, and the 
lord chancellor Elleſmere, being ſeized with 
a dangerous. diſtemper, reſigned the ſeals in- 


05 the hands of the king, who kept them 


yh his death, and then delivered them to 
194 


* 


95 the ableſt lawyer and moſt profound 


Ralenber of that age. anner od 
In the courſe of this year, the king's only 
tyryiving fon, Charles, Was created prince of 
„ D. 1616. Wales, and on the January fol- 
e o ang Villiers was raiſed to the 
title of marquis and duke of Buckingham, 


and appointed knight of the garter, maſter 
of the horſe, warden of the cinque ports, 


ſtewardof Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, 
d lord high admiral of England. His mo- 
t He created counteſs of Buckingham, his 


brother viſcount Purbeck, and a numerous, 
train of. needy 1elatives admitted to places of 


truſt and profit. 


his Engliſh ſubjects, in order to acquaint him- 


elf with the nature of their conftitution, ſet 


out inthe month. of, March, on a journey to 
Scotland, in order to accompliſh a, ſcheme: 
he had formed for reducing the Scottiſh clergy, 
to a conformity with the church of Eng- 
land, 41% ot Aly oat 221 inen 
lg had fent over 80 be inſerted in their 
canon, ſeveral articles, referring to the pecu- 


+ + 4 
# , 


bis arrival, with much difficulty, prevailed on 
the aſſembly of the Scottiſh kirk to receive 
them 3 though this impoſition laid the foun- 
dation of thoſe troubles, which afterwards 
rought ruin upon his ſon and ſucceſſor. 


— 


diveſted of his office on pretence of ſome tri. 

v1al.miſdemeanours, though the real cauſe of 
d * „ 2 5 : o e . # © 

diſgrace was his oppoſing the king, in be 


iar practice of the Engliſh church, and on 


— 


ö 


— 
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and they lived ſeveral years in the ſame houſe, 
without any intercourſe or correſpondence with 


At the ſame time that. James acted forepugs 


| England, where, during the prevalence of 


diverſion on Sundays, after the perfotmance 
of divine ſervice. The king, who was no ene- 


ſolved, if poſſible, to reſtore this cuſtom, tho 
contrary to the poſitive injunction of the di- 


a performance, entitled ** The Book of Spots,“ 
recommending all kinds of diverſions after 
ſermon; He commanded: this book to be 
publicly read in all churches, and ſeverely. 
puniſhed ſuch miniſters as refuſed to comply 
with his royal injun&tion. ' | 3144 4; 
finement of Sir Walter Raleigh, to reflect on 
the ſeverity of his ſentence, his bold an den- 
terprizing ſpirit, and his extenſive genius, as 
well as amazing perſeverance, which prompted) 
him to undertake and enable him to accom- 
pliſh ſo difficult a Work as the hiſtory! of the: 
World; conceived the warmeſt preju dices in 
his favour, which being made known ta the 
king, concurted with other eircumſtances to 
procure his releaſe. - 23320815] 

A. D. 1617. Herhad nd ſooner obtained 


: mine which he had diſcovered in Gulana, and 
affirmed it to be ſufficient not omly to enrich 
the adyenturers, but alſo to bring immenſe 


P i I || treaſure to the government. The king; tempt- 
James having now ſpent ſome years among 


ed by the glittering, proſpect, granted him a 
commiſſion to engage adventurers, but with 
this limitation, that he ſhould nat injure the 
ſubjects of Spain; but that was abſolutely in- 


the Spaniſh ore, Many wealthy perſons, how. 
ever, embarked in this project, ſo that Ra- 


men, ſet fail in the month of Auguſt in queſt 
af the mine. When he arrived at the river 
Oroonoko, he remained at the entrance with 
the town of St. Thomas, under the command 


repoſed the moſt entire confidence. The Spa- 


niards endeavoured) to oppoſe the landing of 


the 


nantly to the principles of his Scottiſh ſubjects, 
ee he gave great diſguſt to many of thoſe in 
nerſet thus fallen and diſgraced, the 

Youthful. Villiers engroſſed the royal favour,” || 
and roſe at once to the very ſummit of riches 
and honours. Thus elated, his own creatures 
. Irie a ſts of profit 
and dignity, while the partizans of Somerſet 


Poperys the people were allowed tb take-their. | 
my to the pageantry of the Romiſh church, re- 


vine Jaw-giver, and with this view, - publiſhed: 


The public having time from the long con- 


; ” £4 yt, g 
1 2144 


his liberty, than he ſpread a report of a golden 


conſiſtent with; their deſign of carty ing awaß 


leigh, being properly ſuppſied with ſhips and 


five of his largeſt ſhips, and ſent the reſti to 


af his ſon and captain Keymis, in Whom he 
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the Engliſh, but were repulſed and driven back 
e after young Raleigh was killed 


| 


in the aſſault. Having left a gatriſon in this | 


vt after the moſt diligent ſearch, could not 
diſcover the much deſired mine. At length, 
weary with ſearching, they returned to Sir 
Walter, who vexedatthe diſappointment and 
the loſs, of his ' ſon, threatened Keymis with 
the king's diſpleaſure, and that commander, 
being ſoon after found dead in his cabin, was 
Jupnoſed: to have ended his life with a piſtol. 

he 


2 — =. — 
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ailors, tired with this chimerical expe- 


dition, ,inſited upon returning ap England ; 
and: when they arrived at Kinfale in Ireland, 


Raleigh would have perſuaded. them to go | 


with him ; 


- P bu N 


deſire, they carrigd him againſt bis will into 
Plymouth, where he was arreſted by the 
king's order, and thence conveyed to the 


Tower of London. 


| | +193 .03 ui unh 
As the. count de Gondemar, ambaſſador 
of Spain. complained loudly 


from the court in. CC 
of Raleigh's depredations, infilted on his be: 
ing puniſhed, and added, moreover, that there 


was no other method of continuing che treat 


of the prince of Wales's marriage with the 
Infanta, James determined that he ſhould he 
maſter, and 


ſacrificed to the reſentment of his 


but inſtead of comply ing with his 


therefore, ſigned the warrant for putting him 
to death upon the former ſentence. Sir Walter, his 6 
| habits, and rendered him a proper tool for 


finding his fate inevitable, ſummoned up all 
bis courage, and ſuffered with becoming com- 
poſure and reſolution, in the old palace yard, 


Weſtminſter, on the twenty- ninth of October, 


which was ſome months after his condemna: 
tion. vicar? 


% 


him, during the reign of Elizabeth, and to 


A. D. 1618. The Engliſh nobility beheld | 


| 


the king's unhappy / deſire of 'accompliſhing | 
the prince's marriage with the [Infanta of 


Spein. “ gi ws hoc ade evil 116 
The unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh was 
certainly a bold and enterprizing commander, 
though frequently raſh and impetuous, and 


# 
- 


the ſigni ng of the warrant. for his execution, f 


30 Vor, II. 
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was a flagrant inſtance of meanneſs and puſil- 
lanimity in the king, who ſacrificed to a pre- 
tended friend, but real enemy of England, 


Pcs they advanced farther into the country, ¶ the life of a ſubject diſtinguiſhed for his var 


Jour and military conduct. 


he execution of Raleigh greatly facilitated 


| the Spaniſh march, the terms, of which were 


ſoon after ſettled at Madrid, importing, that 


the children, of this marriage be not conſtrain- 
ed in matters of religien ; that the Infanta 
and her family be permitted the free exerciſe 


of, their religion; that che marriage be cele- 


brated 8 ::8 procurator;; and that 
nfanta's arrival in England, ſuch a 


after the Inf 
ſoleninization ſhall be uſed as may render the 
marriage valid, according to the laws of this 
kingdom wn 


dle dd. 2 13 


an aſcendancy over the king, that he might 


almoſt be {aid to reign, and as an abject ipi- 


rit and eringing diſpoſition were to him the 


beſt recommendation, hence aroſe that deſpi- 


cable group of miniſters which diſgraced the 
remaining part of | James's 22 231 
Ihe moſt riſing man at this time was Dr. 
John Williams, rwards keeper of the great 
ſegl, and archbiſhop.of Vork ; he was a perſon 
of {ound learning and extenſive capacity ; tho? 


it was not for theſe qualities that Buckingham 


gaſt his eye upon him, but meerly becauſe 
his ſtate of dependance had given him pliable 


that ambitious favourite. 
A. D. 1619. Such was the ſituation of the 
Engliſh court, when the queen paid the debt 
of nature, on the firſt of March, in the fifty: 
ſixth year of her age. James was ſo affected 


The Engliſh nobility beheld by her loſs, that he was ſeized with a danger- 
the fate of Raleigh with ſilent indignation, | ous illneſs, that brought him almoſt. to the 
Without doubt, he fella; ſacrifice to the mor- e e ee 


tal hatred conceived by the Spaniards againſt 


brik of the grave. 
The emperor Matthias dying about this 


time, was ſuceeeded by Ferdinand II. whe be- 
ing a prince of martial abilities, prepared ._ 
with great vigour to aſſert the cauſe of the 
Catholic religion throughout his | dominions. 
Beſides the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, Who ad- 


hered ta the Romiſn faith, he attached to his 
intereſt a powerful combination of the neigh · 


bouring potentatrs. Gondemar, the Spaniſh am- 
E e baſſador, 
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inſinuations, and a large ſum of money judi- 


ciouſly diſtributed, had ſo wrought upon the 


king, the favourite, and the miniſters in pe 
neral, that nothing was tranſacted without his 


egregiouſly duped by the court of Spain, 
which was moſt zealouſly attached to the Ca- 
tholic religion, it is not to be wondered, that 
notwithſtanding the entreaties of his ſubjects 
to ſupport the. Proteſtant cauſe, he meanly 
declined it, and ſent an ambaſſador in his 


name to mediate a peace with the emperor, 


though the embaſſy produced no effect. 
The Proteſtants in-Germany, turned their 

eyes towards Frederic, elector palatine ; they 

conſidered that beſides the power of his own 


prince Maurice, who had obtained an almoſt 
unlimited authority in the United Provinces. 
The ſtates of Bohemia, which continued their 
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advice and concurrence. As James was thus 


him, but had alſo deterred other princes from 
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baſſador, who received orders to keep on the | 
deluſion of the marriage, by means of artful | 


Pp 


with his family into Holland; and that Spi- 
nola had invaded the Palatinate, and meeting 
with no oppoſition, but from one Engliſh re- 
giment under the command of the gallant Sir 
orace Vere, ſubdued the ren pan of 
that principality. The Enghſh nation, with 
much cauſe, loudly complained of the king's 
timid and puſillanimous conduct, by which 
he had not only deprived the palatine of that 
aid, which they were willing and able to afford 
eſpouſing his quarrel. | 1 
The indolent James never imagined that 
his peacable diſpoſition, the more highly it 
was praiſed by his enemies, expoſed him to 
the greater contempt and deriſion. He con- 


| ſidered not that the Spaniſh match was itſelf 


—— — 


rebellion againſt Ferdinand, and inſiſted on 
the obſervance of all the edicts enacted in fa- 
vour of the reformed religion, made Frede- 0 
ſures, in order to obtain a ſupply from par- 


ric an offer of their crown, and the young 


palatine, prompted by ambition, immediately | 
embraced the tender, and advanced with all 
his forces into Bohemia to protect his new 


ſubjects. 112 | 
A. D. 1620. Such being the ſituation of 
rful army 
under the command of the duke of Bavaria, 
and marched againſt his enemy in Bohemia. 
Spinola aſſembled a veteran army of thirty 


thoufand men in the Low Countries; when 
Edmonds, the king's reſident at Bruſſels, de- 


manded of the archduke Albert the meaning 


of theſe preparations, he was told, that Spi- 


nola alone could reſolve him, and when the 
Engliſh miniſter applied to him, he received 


for anſwer, that his orders were ſealed, and 


therefore he muſt defer his curioſity till he 
was allowed to break them open. 17 


Fhe deſtination of this mighty armament, 


however, was known but too ſoon; for intel- 


ligence arrived at one and the ſame time in 


England, that Frederic was totally defeated in 
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ſtate, which was conſiderable, he was ſon-in- || attended with ſuch difficulties, that all his 


law to the king of England, and nephew to 


methods of negotiation would hardly be able 
to bring it to effect, much leſs, that the match, 
if completed, could not be depended on as 
the means of procuring the mighty advan- 
tages he propoſed to himſelf from ĩt. | 
A. D. 1621. In the mean time, however, 
he determined to ſeem bent on vigorous mea- 


liament, which was ſummoned to meet on 
the twenty-firſt of January. Accordingly, 
he addreſſed both houſes as uſual, explaining 
the duty of parliaments, expatiating on his 
own merit and neceſſities, and demandii 

ſupplies for the relief of the Palatinate, in de- 


fence of which, he declared he would hazard 


his crown, and even the life of his fon, ſhould 
he miſcarry- in his endeavours to procure a 
reaſonable pacification.. — _ 

The commons, taking into conſideration 


the urgency of the occaſion, immediately 


ranted a ſubſidy, with which the king at pre- 
ſent ſeemed to be ſatisfied. They then pro- 
ceeded ina very calm and deliberate manner, 
to examine and redreſs publicgrievances. They 
then found that a patent had been granted to 


Sir Giles Mompeſlon and Sir Francis Michel, 
for licenſing public houſes, and for the ſole 
vending of gold and filver lace; by virtue 
of. which privileges, they had been guilty of 
ſach ſcandalous frauds and oppreſſions, that 

525 i * upon | 


the deciſive battle of Prague, and had fled _ 


Wis. 
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upon complaint to the upper houſe; they were 
committed to priſon, though Mompeſſon, who 
was Buckingham's creature, found means to 
eſcape, but he was degraded from the dignity 
of knight, and his eſtate vas confiſcated. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the commons car- 
ried their reſearches into other abuſes of a 
more delicate and important nature. The 
ſeals were at that time in the hands of the ce- 
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lebrated Bacon, created lord Verulam and 


viſcount St. Albans, a man equally diſtin- 
guiſhed for his genius and affability. His 
want of ceconomy, and his indulgence to ſer- 
vants, had involved him in debt, ſo that in 

order to ſupply his neceſſities, he had been 
tempted to take bribes, and that in a very 
open manner, from ſuitors in chancery. It is 
affirmed by a cotemporary writer, that not- 
withſtanding this enormous abuſe, he had ſtill 
in the ſeat of juſtice, maintained the integrity 
of a judge, and had given ſuch juſt and equi- 
table decrees, that none of them were ever 
after queſtioned or reverſed. Being, however, 
committed to the Tower, the chancellor, con- 
ſcious of his guilt, implored the mercy of 
his judges, and endeavoured by a general 
confeſſion, to avoid the diſgrace of a ſtricter 
examination. But the lords were inexorable, 
and inſiſted upon a full confeſſion of his miſ- 
demeanours, which having made, he was 
ſentenced to pay a fine of forty thouſand 
pounds, to be impriſoned in the Tower, 
during the king's pleaſure, and to be rendered 
for ever incapable of any office, piace, or em- 
ployment. This rigid ſentence he ſurvived, 


gave ſuch glaring proofs of genius, though 
greatly depreſſed in his circumſtances, which, 
notwithſtanding his failings, have immorta- 
lized his name, 2 
his age and nation. | 
It was in this parliament, that the 


parties 


of court and country, or as they are uſually 


termed, Whigs and Tories, were firft regu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed. All thoſe who favoured 
the hierarchy of the church, and the preroga- 

tive of the crown, were denominated: Tories ; 


_ thoſe Who maintained toleration, and the li- 
berty of the ſubject, were called Whigs. As 
the court, in order to diſcourage all parlia- 


as the glory and ornament of 


mentary oppoſition, affixed the name of Pu- 
ritans to its antagoniſts, the religious Puri - 
tans readily adopted this diſtinction, which 


Vas ſo advantageous to them, in confounding 


their cauſe with that of the patriots or country 
Pe Though the king, during the receſs of par- 
liament, had employed every expedient to 
gain the affections of the people, and allay 
the reſentment of the commons, a ſpirit of 
diſcontent ſtill appeared in the nation, which 
was farther increaſed by another act of im- 
prudence which the king committed. He 
had impriſoned Sir Edwin Sandys and Mr. 
Selden, without any known cauſe ; beſides 
they were perſons highly reſpected by their 


% 
1 


repreſentatives for their integrity, hoſpitality, 


ſented, that the growing power of the houſe 


and patriotiſm. rm. : 

The | tranſactions in 3 likewiſe 
contributed to inflame that jealouſy of honour 
and religion, with which the people were now 
poſſeſſed. The parliament, therefore, was no 


ſooner re- aſſembled, than the commons took 


into conſideration thoſe very affairs, and diew 
up a remonſtrance, which they propoſed to 
preſent. to his majeſty. They there repre- 


of Auſtria threatened the general liberties of 
Europe ; that the progreſs of popery. in Eng- 
land t the moſt alarming apprehenſions, 


left it ſhould once more gain the aſcendant in 


| the kingdom; that the king's lenity towards 


of i their: religion- 


the profeſſors of the Catholic religion had 
rendered them arrogant and preſumptuous 


| that the uncontrouled conqueſts made by the 
and being in a little time reſtored to liberty, he 
of the Engliſh papiſts, and that the proſpect 


Auſtrian family, greatly raiſed the expectation 


of the Spaniſh match in: particular, excited. 
the moſt ſanguine hopes, if not of: the: final 
re-eſtabliſhment, at leaſt the entire. toleration 


In this ſituation : of affairs, they beſought | 
his majeſty that he would immediately under- _ 
take the defence of the palatine, and ſupport- 


him by. force of arms; that he. would. declare 
war aga 
were. the. chief bulwark of the Catholic inte- 


inſt Spain, whoſe arms and riches 
reſt in Europe; that he would engage in no 
negotiation for the marriage of his ſon; but 
with a Proteſtant princeſs ; that the 
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of popiſh recuſants ſhould. be taken from their }| continued within the limits of their duty, he 

patents and committed to the care of protef- || would be as careful to maintain their lawful li- 

tant teachers and ſchoolmaſters; and that |] berties and privileges, though he was deter- 

the fines and confiſcations to which the Catho- || mined in all his tranſactions never to encroach 

lics were by law ſubjected, ſhould be exacted on his on royal prerogative.” by 
with the utmoſt rigour. : — I = The. commons, convinced by this reply 5 
The king was abſent from London when || of the arbitrary intentions of the king, de- 1 
this ſpirited remonſtrance was 'drawn up ; but || termined to guard thoſe: invaluable liberties 
he no ſooner peruſed it, than he ſent a letter which had been tranſmitted to them by their 
from Newmarket to the ſpeaker, in which he || progenitors, and accordingly drew up a pro- 
ſeverely reprimanded the houſe, for interfer- || teſtation, inſiſting on all their former claims 
ing with matters above their reach and capa- || and privileges, as the undoubted birth · right 
city, and enjoined them in a particular man- and inheritance of the ſubjects of England. 
ner, not to concern themſelves with his ſon's || James was no ſooner informed of theſe vi- 
marriage, nor to aſperſe the character of the || gorous proceedings, than he haſtened to town, 
Spaniſh monarch, nor any of his friends and and ſending for the journal of the houſe of 
confederates. To enforce this reprimand, || commons, tore out with his own hand, in 
he mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin || the preſence of the council, this ſpirited pro- 
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Sandys, and further declared, that he was re- 
jolutely determined for the future to chaſtize 
the preſumption of any man, whoſe inſolent 
behaviour ſhould- afford the leaſt cauſe of 
offence. - | | 'F 

This imperious letter, however, was far 
from producing the effects intended by it; for 


teſtation, declaring it null and void as an in- 
fringment on the royal pretogative. As the 
parliament however, ſtill perſiſted in the main- 
tenance of their rights and privileges, the 
king firſt prorogued and then diſſolved it, 
after which he wreaked his vengeance on 


| thoſe members who nobly oppoſed his ar- 
bitrary and deſpotic meaſures. r 


the commons, incenſed, not intimidated, in- 


1 ſtead of retracting what they had done, en- The leading party were committed to pri- 
1 tered with greater freedom on the national || ſon, others were ſent to Ireland, on pretence 
1 fl grievances, aſſerted their right to interpoſe in || of executing ſome public commiſſion z and a 
3 if all affairs of ſtate, inſiſted that it was their || pretext was found for confining the earls of 


ancient and undoubted privilege to uſe free- || Oxford and Southampton in the Tower. 


KH . N BD) 
13 dom of ſpeech in all their debates, and that A. D. 1622. James perſiſted in his fruitleſs #4 
|. if any member abuſed that liberty, the houſe || attempts with regard to the recovery of the 3 
FN alone, who were witneſſes of his offence, || Palatinate : he diſpatched lord Digby on an 
1% 5 were entitled to inflict a puniſhment upon || embaſſy to the emperor, deſiring a ceſſation 
1 him. of hoſtilities, and that miniſter being referred 7 
ER of The glorious ſpirit of liberty thus diſplayed || to the duke of Bavaria, who commanded the X 
0320 by the commons, rouſed every ſpark of pride || Auſtrian forces, was informed by him “ that 75 
0 and reſentment in the breaſt of the arbitrary there needed no treaty for that purpoſe, as 
'| James, whoſe anſwer was ſhort and perempto || ** hoſtilities were already ceaſed by his having 
4 2 4 ry, and in every reſpect ſuitable to the ſenti-¶ got firm poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, which 
1 ments he then entertained. He told them, | & he intended to maintain till a final accom- 
N that their remonſtrance carried in it the air of modation ſhould be effected between the 
| kW i a declaration of war, rather than an addrefs || © contending. parties.” But the timid and 
1 from dutiful ſubjects; that their pretenſions puſillanimous king of England, notwithſtand- 
1 to intermedqle in all ſtate affairs without ex- ing this palpable inſult, meanly attended Fer- 
1 ception, was ſuch an extent of power, as had || dinand through all his ſhifts and evaſions, 
1 never been arrogated by any of their anceſtors, || and renewed: the conferences at Bruſſels. 
n even under the weakeſt princes; but aſſured % In the mean time, the palatine exerted his 
n them at the ſame time, that as long as .they || utmoſt endeavours, in order to recover his 


dominions; 
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dominions ; but without any proſpe& of ſuc- 


ceſs, as the Auſtrians were ſuperior in num- 
ber, and being duly paid obſerved a much 


ſtricter diſcipline than his troops, which were 
greatly fatigued as well as diſcouraged by 
maintaining ſo unequal and fruitleſs a conteſt. 
James, therefore, fearing that the diſpute, be- 


ſides deſolating the. palatine's hereditary do- 
- minions, would terminate in a total alienation 


of the people from their ancient ſovereign, 


adviſed him to withdraw his forces under pre- 
tence of duty. and ſubmiſſion to the emperor, 
pi 


and this deſpicable council was accordingly 


put into execution. 


The eyes of England were now ſuddenly 
turned towards Spain, when lord Digby, hav- 


ing been dignified with the title of earl of 
Briſtol, was diſpatched as James's ambaſſa- 
dor to Philip IV. who had lately ſucceeded 
his father on the throne of that kingdom. 
The Engliſh miniſter, who was a man of 
great penetration, had formerly diſapproved 


of the Spaniſh alliance; but being now con- 
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prince of Wales, the ex 


Spaniſh nation. 1 1 
In a word, he ſo artfully repreſented the 
project to the young prince, naturally of a 


warm and ſanguine complexion, that he 


immediately agreed to ſollicit the permiſſion 
of his father, and having 
his kindeſt and moſt jovial humour; he a 

plied to him in concert with Buckingham, 
and by importunity of addreſs rather than 
force of argument, extorted from him a 


haſty and unguarded conſent to the under- 


vinced of the ſincerity of that court, was 
ready to congratulate the king on the entire 


accompliſhment of his views and projects, as 


appears from his informing the Engliſh coun- 


cil, that a daughter of Spain, extremely amia- 


ble, would be conducted into England, with 
an immenſe fortune of two millions of pieces 
of eight (amounting to ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, ) a ſum four times greater than 
Spain had ever given with any other princeſs. 


Nothing now ſeemed wanting to the conclu- 


ſion of the marriage, but a diſpenſation from 


the pope, who would not grant it without 


{tipulating terms greatly conducive to the 
intereſt of the Catholic religion; the king of 
England, however, was ſo charmed with the 
match and the money, that he readily ſub- 


ſeribed the conditions, and even gloried in an 


action that reflects eternal diſgrace both on 
himſelf and his family. F 
A. D. 1623. Buckingham by this time 


had worked himſelf as much into the eſteem 


of the prince of Wales, as of the king, in- 


ſomuch, that both father and fon implicitly 


followed his counſels, and adopted his max- 
ums. This minion had long ſwelled with envy 
31 Vor. II. 185 
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taking. But when the king reflected alone, 


on the conſequences that might attend this 


giddy project, he determined to prevent it, 
and accordingly, when the prince and Buck- 


ingham returned for their diſpatches, he ac- 


quainted them with the reaſon which induced 
him to alter his mind, and deſired they would 


| drop all thoughts of ſo ridiculous an adven- 


ture oy E | 


At length, however, the importunity of 
Buckingham prevailed, and the king was ſo 


weak as to aſſent again to their intended ſour- 


ney. Sir Francis Cottington, the prince's ſe- 
cretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman of 


his bed-chamber, being appointed to attend, 


them; the prince and Buckingham paſſed. 


diſguiſed and undiſcovered through France, 


and even ventured into a court-ball at Paris, 
where Charles had an opportunity of ſeeing 
the princeſs Henrietta whom he afterward ef- 
| pouſed. In eleven days from the time of 
their leaving London, they arrived at Madrid, 
and were received with every token of ho- 


nour and reſpect, as the Spaniſh monarch. 


employed every expedient to ſhow the eſteem. 

which he had for his royal gueſt. 23 

| During their reſidence in the metropolis of 
Spain, the imperious temper of Buekinghany 


proved ſerviceable to the proteſtant intereſt ; 


E a "ol 


2x: 


at the carl of Briſtol's having the ſole manage- 
ment of the Spaniſh match, and was there- 
fore determined to exert all his influencc to 
procure a ſhare in the honour of the negotia- 
tion. With this view, he inſinuated to the 
pediency of a jour- 
ney to Madrid; as a noble piece of gallantry, 
that would engage the affection of the infanta, 
and procure him the univerſal eſteem of the 


choſe the ſeaſon of 
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- antended to 
and upon 


or Madrid. The pope 
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for whom: on 2 Ulont Ged. whether they 


what terms; Olivarez, a leading 
Perſonage i 
was expected, that the prinee ſhould change 
his religion, and that it was generally ſuppoſed 
he had come to Spain on that account; Buck- 
ingham cut off all hopes of that kind, and in- 
ſiſted on a perempt 
regard to the evaſions of the court of Rome 
was no fooner ac- 
quainted with the arrival of the prince at 
Madrid, than he added ſome new clauſes to 
the diſpenſation, and it became neceſſary to 
ſend them to London, that they might be 
there ratified by the king. 

The moſt exceptionable of theſe clauſes, 
was that in which the King engaged, that the 
children ſhould be educated by the princeſs, 
until they attained the age of ten years; a 
condition which could nor be ſtipulated with 
any other view than that of imbibing their 


minds with prejudices in favour of the Weener | 


hc religion. 


But James, notwithſtand! the remon- 


ftrances of the archbiſhop-of Canterbury, not | 


only ſigned theſe articles but ſeveral private 


ones, inwhich he promiſed to ſuſpend the ex- 
ecution of the penal laws againſt the Catho- [| 


lics, and tolerate the popiſh religion in private 
houſes. 

In the mean time, pope Gregory XV: 
who, in conſequence of this compliance of 
James, had granted the difpenſation, departed 
this life, and the nuncio refuſed to deliver it, 
until confirmed by his ſucceſſor Urban VIII. 
The cauſe of this delay was founded on 


the hope, that during the prince's reſidence 


in Spain, ſome means might be found to ef- 
fect his converſion. | 


Charles, chagrined at this behaviour, ex- 


preſſed his deſire of returning to England, to 


which the Spaniſh monarch not only conſent- 
ed, but honoured him at his departure with 


every cireumſtance of reſpect, and even 
erected a pillar on the ſpot where they parted, 
as a monument of their friendſhip. The 
prince and Buckingham then embarłked, and 


after a tempeſtuous paſſage arrived at Portſ- 
mouth, from whehcothey poſted immediately 


give the 'infanta to the prince, 


in the court, informed him, chat it 


ory anſwer, without any 


3 * * 
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to 1 ames, whoi received. chem with infinite 


*— ſatisfaction. 


Charles by his behaviour, which. was pru- 
dem, affable, and modeſt, endeared himſelf 
ſo much to the court of Spain, that he was 
as . ally beloved as Buckingham, (Who 

received a patent from England creating 


him a duke) was contemned and hated; inſo- 


much, that che latter, dreading the influence 
which the 8 nation would naturally 
have, ſhould the infants arrive in England, 
determined to epi y all his efforts to defeat 


| the marriage. 


With this view, Having gained a total af: 
cendant over the mind of Charles, - he 


| wrought on him to recede from the articles, 


and diſcloſe to the king the grounds of his 


| objections to the marriage with the infanta, 
ence of which, orders were diſpateh- 
| ed to the earl of Briſtol to return from - his 
embaſſy, and put a ſtop to all future 2771 


ceedingg. 

Philtp, incenſed at this cone, ordered 
the infanta to lay aſide the tithe of princeſs of 
Wales, which ſhe had aſſumed ever ſince the 
arrival of the diſpenſation from Rome, and 
to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh language 
which ſhe had been learning for a conſidera- 
ble time, and ordered preparations for war 
to be made throughout all his dominions. 
Thus terminated the affair of the Spanifh 
match, after having engroſſed the attention 


of James for upwards of fix years, and ſuch 
was the joy of the Engliſh on the occaſion, 


that they celebrated the rupture with bon- 
fires and every token of mirth and- feſtivity; 
The king, having broke with Spain, was o- 
bliged to adopt new meaſures, which could not 
be done without convoking the great council 
of the nation, which as the Spaniſh - march 
was now waved, he fondly imagined would 
be better pleaſed with his adminiftration. 
A. D. 1624. At the opening of the ſeſſion, 


| he laid before both houſes the cauſes of com- 


plaint which he had againſt Spain, and con- 


 defcended to aſk the parliament advice, which 
he had ever before rejected, with regard to 


the management of ſo important an affair as 
the marriage of his ſon. The duke of Buck- 
ingham preſented to a committee of both 


houſes, 
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 - houſes, a long narrative, which he affirmed to || of the preceding year, to the following pur 
15 | be full and complete of every ſtep taken r eee eee eee eee 5 

44 the treaty with the Spaniſh monarch; and A treaty was concluded ih 1619, betweeſt 
_ though it was loaded with palpable falſities | England and the United Provinces, whefeby, 


6 and miſrepreſentations, it was vouched for nag other things, it was agreed, that in 
7 truth by the prince of Wales, and even the regard to the great trouble and coſt pretended 
3 king ſeemed tacitly to approve of it. The || to have been beſtowed 4 the Dutch, in gain- 
commons, however, readily admitted the || ing the trade to the Molucca iſlands, Banda, 
truth of this narrative, though it contained- | and Amboyna, from the Spaniards and Portu-. 
many contradictory circumſtances, as it was || gueſe, the Dutch ſhould” enjoy two thirds of 
ſo agreeable to their bent and inclination, and || thattrade, and the Engliſh one third. In con f 
unanimouſly voted a very conſiderable ſubſidy, || Tequence of this agreement, Engliſh factories 
reſolving to continue their ſupplies as the || were erected at the Moluccas, at Banda, and 
exigencies of the public ſhould be found to || xt Amboyna. At the latter of theſe, the 
demand.  : © - AL Lhe | Engliſh had been ſettled about two years, 
"The preſent agreement between the king when the Dutch, in order to deprive them of 
and the parliament, was embraced as # happy || their ſhare in the ſpice trade, pretended that 
opportunity for paſſing a bill againſt mono- a plot was formed between the Engliſh and 
polies, which had miſcarried through the || the natives, to take poſſeſſſon of the Dutch 
long breach that had ſubſiſted between them. fort at Amboyna ; whereupon the Engliſh 
The bill was expreſſed in ſuch terms, that || were tortured in the moſt cruel manner by 
all monopolies, without exception, were con- the Dutch, and ten Engliſhmen, together 
demned as inconfiftent with law and the known with nine Japoneſe and one Portugueſe, were 
liberties of the people. The houſe of com- || ignominiouſly executed for this pretended 
mons likewiſe confirmed by a new precedent, || conſpiracy, though they proteſted their inno- 
the important power of impeachment, which || cence to the very laſt, _ I FOILED 
had been exerted two years before in the caſe | By this time, James was fully convinced 
of chancellor Bacon, and which beforehadlain || that the duke of Buckingham had been the 


$5 dormant for more than a century paſt,” ex- | principal cauſe of the failure of the marriage 

_  cepting when it was employed as the inftru- || treaty, and though he ſtifled his reſentment, 

Mp | ment of royal vengeance. I he began to conceive an averſion to that 

1 During theſe tranſactions in England, the || haughty minion, who by his impetuous be- 

8 electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh became haviour had perpetually fruſtrated his moſt 

ON jealous of the growing power of the houſe || important deſigns. He impatiently waited 

1 of Bavaria, and the untractable infolence of || the arrival of the earl of Briſtol, by whoſe 

_ the cmperor. They had ſignified their diſ- advice and concurrence, he hoped to extri- 

7-1 guſt, and James; after renewing his round of || cate himſelf from the difficulties in which he 

£ _ negotiation, brought matters to ſuch a criſis, || was now involved. 555 n 

5 that he wrote a letter to the king of Bohe- It was apparently the intereſt of Bucking- 

6:5 mia, wherein he advifed him to lay down his ham, to keep Briſtol at a diſtance from the 

1 arms, and ſubmit to an arbitration between || king and the parliament, left he ſhould diſcloſe 

him and the emperor; but Frederic would || ſcenes, which he deſired ſhould be ever ſe- 

* not hearken to fuch advice; and James ſeem- || creted from their knowledge. - Accordingly, 

8 ed inclinable to have him aſſiſted powerfully, || he applied to James, and ſuch was his in- 
could he have ſecured the concurrence of the || fluence, even yet over his weak ſovereign, 
Dutch or the French. But an event now oc- || that he procured an order for committing the 
curred, which defeated all theſe deſigns; ad- |} ear] to the Tower, immediately upon his land» 


vice arrived of a cruel ſcene that was acted at | ing in Englard, and though he was ſoon after 
releaſed, orders were ſent him by the king, 
3 5 8 5 8 e 8 8 hs es 2 


Amboyna in the Eaſt. Indies, in the beginning 
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to retire to his country ſeat and not approach 
the court. That injured nobleman complied 
vith the order, but loudly demanded an op- 
portunity of vindicatin 


charging Buckingham with the miſcarriage in 
the negotiation dc . 6 marriage. A- 
larmed at the reſolute behaviour of Briſtol, 


| a en, ys and at his deſire, the prince 


declared, that they were willing to be recon- 
ciled to him if he would confeſs his errors; 


but he diſdained to purchaſe favour at ſo dear 


a rate, and the favourite thereupon deter- 

mined to proſecute his intention of complet- 

ing his ruin. 3 
While the court was kept in ſuſpenſe and 


anxiety through the attachment of the prince 


to Buckingham, and the irreſolution of the 


king, the Spaniſh ambaſſador endeavoured 
to open the eyes of James, by putting into | 
his hands a paper, and giving him a ſignal to | 


read it by himfelf. He there aſſured him, 
that the prince and Buckingham had formed 
a conſpiracy againſt him, and had the whole 
court at their devotion; that cabals were railing 
among the popular leaders in parliament, ex- 
tremely prejudicial to his perſon and govern- 
ment, and therefore, that it behoved him, by 
one vigorous effort, to aſſert his independency, 
and to chaſtize thoſe who had ſo groſsly 
infringed on his royal prerogative. James 
did not appear to be affected by this repre- 
ſentation 1n any other inſtance, than that of 
ſome feigned ſigns of jealouſy and diſtruſt of 


retracted. 


The parliament being prorogued on the 


twenty ninth of May, it was deemed neceſ- 
ſary to make ſome preparations to oppoſe the 
Spaniſh monarch, and to aſſiſt the elector pa- 
latine. An army of fix thouſand men was, 
therefore, raiſed and tranſported into Holland, 
under the command of four young noblemen, 
who were ambitious of ſignalizing their va- 
lour on this occaſion. _ 

During theſe tranſactions, the earl of Hol- 
land, who had been diſpatched into France, 


having ſent intelligence to the king that 


Lewis XIII. was diſpoſed to attend to an 
overture of marriage between the prince of 


himſelf before his 
royal maſter, aſſerting his own innocence, and 


| rected their courſe towards Zealand, where, 


before any meaſures could be taken for their 
landing, great numbers were carried off by a 


. A. D. 1624 HISTORY: of ENOLAND, .. 
Wales and his ſiſter the princeſs Henrietta 
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Buckingham, which, however, he ſoon after | 
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Maria, the earl of Carliſle was diſpatched to 


negotiate the affair, in conjunction with the 


earl of Holland. T5 0, 1h Bae Sh De: t 

When theſe conferences began, James was 
enforcing the execution of the laws againſt 
popiſh recuſants; but being apprehenſive leſt 


his ſon ſhould be diſappointed of a bride, the 


Chriſtian king no ſooner interpoſed his media- 


tion in behalf of the Cathelics, than orders 


were given for the releaſe of thoſe of that 


faith who had been impriſoned ſince the peti- 


tion of parhament. So ſtrong was the deſire 
of the Engliſh monarch to terminate this af- 
fair, that in'a few months the articles were 
ſigned at Paris, being in ſubſtance much the 
ſame as thoſe concluded with Spain ; for as 
prince Charles, while in Spain, had given a 


verbal promile to leave to the infanta the edu- 


cation of her children till they attained to the 
age of thirteen years, this article was alſd in- 
ſerted in the treaty; and to that weak con- 


ceſſion is generally and not unjuſtly aſcribed, 


the preſent diſtreſſed condition of the race of 
the Stuarts. | E Satte 


During the negotiation with Franee, the 


miniſtry of that country had made pompous 


promiſes, though in general terms, not only 
of affording a free paſſage to the Engliſh 


troops, but alſo of ſending them powerful ſuc- 


cours in their march towards the Palatinate, 
and the Engliſh council were fo imprudent as 
to conſider theſe profeſſions as ſincere. The 
troops were embarked indeed at Dover, but 
on their arrival before Calais, found that no 
orders were come for their admiſſion. This 


| occaſioned many diſpatches backwards and 


forwards, and the French, at length, urged 


| by way of equivocation, that before they 
complied with the engagement, ſome delibe- 


ration was neceſſary ; the Engliſh forces di- 


peſtilential diſeaſe, and thoſe that remained, 
weakened by ſickneſs and e by mis- 


fortunes, were deemed incapable of an expedi- 


tion into the Palatinate. r 
Such was the event of things with reſpect 


to the deſign of aiding the count palatine, a 
| ce 


circumſtan 
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A. D. 1625. 
circumſtance which reflected eternal diſgrace” 
on the Engliſh miniſtry, who ſhewed them- 
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learning, which was extenſive, and his genius, 
Which was by no means proportionable; to 


25 


cCauſed Charles, prince of Wales, the 
heir apparent, to be proclaimed with the 


RRR 
- ; 


traordinary 


ſelves, upon the whole, abſolute dupes to the this diſpoſition muſt be attributed his elabo- 
plots and intrigues of their inveterate foes. rate harangues, which diſplay much pedan- 
In the mean time, - the! Papiſts in Ireland, ”7 and affectation. Impreſſed with lofty ideas 
ſupporced by the powers of Spain and Italy, ||| of the royal prerogative, he endeavoured to 
continued to behave with great inſolence, and maintain it in its full vigour, and in this at- 
in many places openly exerciſed their own re- tempt, made very violent attacks on the li- 
ligion. This occaſioned the government to || berties of his pe le, which, however, were 
iſfue a ſevere proclamation, ordering all the repulſed by the parliament with a becoming 1 
regulars to depart the kingdom; and the fa- ſpirit and laudable reſolution. Diſſimulation 3 
mous Dr. Uſher, archbiſhop of Armagh, is too apparent in the moſt common tranſac- | 
greatly promoted the Proteſtant cauſe, by his tions of his lite, and renders his memory con- "= 
learned and eloquent diſcourſes againſt po-'|| temptible to the laſt degree; as does his fond | 
perlt n e Is attachment to worthleſs minions, which will 1} 
A. D. 1625. This reign was now drawing reflect diſhonour on princes of all ages and 4 | 
towards a cloſe, the king being ſeized in the: ſ kingdoms to the end of time. He was cer- i 
beginning of the year with a tertain ague, || tainly very defective in point of politics, and 
which ſo reduced him by the violence of the was as naturally averſe to war; but theſe cir- 4 4 
fits, that he expired at Theobalds, in Hert-cumſtances, though they ſubjected him to re- 4 
fordſhire, (his favourite reſidence) in the fifty; proach, were productive of the moſt eſſential . 
ninth year of his age, after having ſwayed || benefits to the nation; as the people, being 1 
the ſcepter of England twenty-two. years, || blefſed'with a profound peace, extended their | | 
and that of Scotland almoſt from his earlieſt commerce, and enriched themſelves, as weill! i 
infancy. 4 2 02-46 40 I asfecuredtheirhiberties, by many wiſe and 1 
The character of James has been repre- excellent regulations 1 
ſented by hiſtorians, as they have been in- I zhis reign is diſtinguiſhed by the follow- 1 
fluenced by their prejudices and prepoſſeſſions; ing memorable occurrences: in the fourteenth 
ſome having painted him as a pattern of good- || year of it, Sir Hugh Middleton, a private citi- 
neſs, while others have aggravated his failings, || zen of London, ſupplied part of the city wit 
and drawn him in the moſt odious light. To f excellent water, conveyed in an aqueduct from 
aſcertain this part of our hiſtory, it will be Ware, in Hertfordſhire; now known by the 
neceſſary, therefore, to reviſe his life, from name of the New River. During this period, 
whence the impartial reader may draw the were planted in America, thoſe Engliſh colo- 
juſteſt concluſion, and form the beſt grounded- || nies, . which have ſince increaſed to ſuch an 
opinion, We cannot, however, but offer it amazing height of power and grandeur. 
as the reſult of our judgment, that vanity Many excellent poets likewiſe flouriſhed at the =_ 
ſeems to have been his ruling paſſion, as from -|| ſame time, whoſe writings will be preſerved! — 
a conceit of his own abilities he greedily em- || and admired to the lateſt poſteri pt Lic: Ds a 
braced every opportunity of diſplaying his þ gat GVV. dildo mid og: co [130m + : 3 
| SEL 01 1 2 #73 9.6 Dans {| i vo 1 1211 E xd | LV EY 2 VIEWS 729 f 4 | 
/ angels lo $iocilt al oo mew cdaotoind to <trfof of; © : If 
O1 E vas no ſooner given of the. (|| uſual, ſolemnities, Hie aſcended the throne 1 
VN Jate king's deceaſe, than the council to, che- univerſal {ſatisfaction of the nation, 


which regarded him as a prince of very ex- 
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| in which he was engaged with the king of 

| 4 1 Spain, the difficulty of 2 the palatine 

| 1 f to his dominions, and thence inferred the ne- 

| L | ii ceſſity of a proportionable ſupply. The com- 

| 0 mons deliberated on the particulars recounted 
6 {1317 in his ſpeech; but after all, could not be in- 

| T ul 1 | duced to grant his majeſty more than a fupply 

. of two ſubſidies, amounting only to about a 

e hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. Charles 

| 1 very graciouſly accepted the gift, as an earneſt | 

| Nil of the good affections of his people, in re- 

| if it ference to the greater ſums which he expected 

| 7 i! to follow; but the plague prevailing in Lon- 

110 don, the parliament, on the eleventh of Au- 

| T |; guſt, was adjourned to Oxford, to be held 

| 1 there on the firſt of October. N 

| A i The duke of Buckingham was by this 

| 1 time become extremely unpopular. So vaſt 

| 1 and rapid a fortune, ſo little deſerved, could 

| x {/ not fail to expoſe him to public envy, ſo that 

| $ (+ it was impoſlible for him to poſſeſs the affec- 
"# |; tions of the people. Divers cauſes. afforded 

79 general diſguſt to the nation, but theſe cauſes 
. were greatly aggravated by another motive of 

1 il ſtill greater moment. Te 5 

| r The houſe of commons was at this time 

e filled with men of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who, 

1 qi inſpired with the ardent love of liberty, ſaw 

D with regret an unlimited power uſurped by 

| pI the crown, and were-determined to ſeize the 
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and perſon. No ſooner were the funeral ob- 
ſequies of his father performed, than Charles, 
impatient of the marriage, ſent to haſten the 


France, his deſtined conſort, to whom he had 
already been ſolemnly eſpouſed at Paris, the 
cardinal de Richlieu performing the cere- 
. mony. The princeſs, in conſequence of this 
application, began her journey, and arrived 
at Dover on the twelfth of July late at night, 
which being ſignified to the king, then at Can- 


lowing evening. 03 q 
But neither the marriage nor any other con- 
ſideration could divert the attention of Charles 
from the great concerns of the nation; for 
the parliament meeting two days after his ar- 
rival, he repreſented in a ſhort ſpeech to both 
houſes, the ſituation of public affairs, the war 
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coming of the princeſs Henrietta Maria of 
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A. D. 162 5. N 


e r which the king's neceſſities af. 
forded, of circumſcribing tlie prerogative 
within more reaſonable bounds. ; 
 . Theſe patriots boldly eſpouſed the cauſe of 
freedom, and came to an unanimous” refolu- 
tion to grant no ſupplies to their [indigent 
prince, without extorting conceſſions in fa- 


0 U / 2 ; | , 


| vour of civil liberty. But juſt as this deter- 
mination might appear in itſelf, Charles could 
not entertain the ſame ſentiments; and was, 


terbury, he met and conveyed her thither, 
and the marriage was conſummated the fol- 


therefore, not a little ſurprized, that the par- 
liament ſhould refuſe to ſupport the expences 
of a war, that had been undertaken at their 
own requeſt. It is evident, that the king in- 
herited the arbitrary principles of his father; 
ſo that the leaſt deſign of circumſcribing his. 


— 


and cauſed him to utter many expreſſions very 
detrimental to his intereſt. While he meant 
to requeſt, he ſeemed to threaten; and by 
declaring, that civil treatment would endear 
him to the uſe of parliaments, he might na- 
turally be ſuppoſed to inſinuate, that harſn 
treatment would prejudice him againſt thoſe 
popular aſſemblies, and perhaps induce him 
to diſcontinue them entirely; a power, which 
however defirous he might be to uſurp, the 
commons were by no means willing to allow 


But the refractory behaviour of the parlia- 


ment, did not prevent the king from proſo- 


cuting the war with Spain. Accordingly, he 
ſent the duke of Bucking 
Holland, ambaſſadors to the United Pro- 
vinces, where they met at the e the 
ambaſſadors of France and Denmark, and 
concluded a league with them and: the ſtates, 
for reſtoring the hberties of Germany 
In the mean time, to ſupply the want of 
| parliamentary aids, Charles iſſued privy! ſeals 
for borrowing money from his ſubjects, by 


means of which he was at length enabled to 


fit out a fleet. It conſiſted of eighty veſſels, 
and had on board ten regiments of infantry. 


Sir Edward Cecil, Iately promoted to the title 


of viſcount Wimbleton, was appointed com- 


mander, and had under him the earl of Eſ- 


ſex as his vice-admiral. They ſteered directly 
for Cadiz, where they found every thing in 
' readineſs to give them a warm reception 5 

, f | 13 t 8 


authority, appeared to him highly criminal, 


ham and! the earl of 


1 
"4 


A D. 1629. 
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the attack of Port Puntal was, with twenty cerning them. „The keusche lim of het 


Engliſh and five Dutch ſhips, committed to || engr oſſed many offices in his own 


Eſſex, who was ſo eager upon it, that he was 
accuſed by lord Wimbleton of ſuffering the 
ſhipping, which lay under its guns, and which 
formed the line of battle to fight him, to eſ- 
cape. Whatever ground there might be for 
this charge, it is certain that the Spaniards, 
finding themielves unable to cope with the 
Engliſh fleet, retired to Port Real; and the 
earl of Eſſex, after many vigorous efforts, 


that fide. Upon this, Sir John Burroughs, 
an old Engliſh officer, landed with his tegi- 
ment, and driving ſome companies of Spa- 
niards who had oppoſed his landing, back to 
the fort, the governor ſurrendered. But this 
was of no importance, for the raw Engliſh 


perſon; of 
neglecting: to guard the ſeas in quality of high 
admiral ; of furniſhing the French with ſhips. 
in order to ſerve againſt the Hugonots, of 


procuring extenſive grants from the crown; 


and of giving medicines - to the late king 
without the knowledge of his - phyſicians. 
As the trial was never broughtito a full con- 
cluſion, we cannot determine on the validity 


of the articles; though many of them ſeem 
found it impracticable to take the Puntal on || to have been the fictions of envy and feſent- 


ment.. Notwithſtanding: the reſolution and 
rigour which the commons evinced in their 
proceedings againſt Buckingham, Charles 
continued to diſcover his contempt and diſ- 
regard of them; for when they exclaimed: 
againſt the favourite's being appointed to- 


troops, tempred by the deliciouſneſs of the- || ſucced the earl of Suffolk in the chancellorſhip 
Spaniſh wines, indulged themſelves in ſuch || of the univerſity of Cambridge, the king was 


exceſſes, as produced univerſal confuſion.” 
At length, diſſention increaſing among the 
officers, and diſeaſes among the private men, 
they. abandoned the enterprize and returned 
to England, without having performed any 
one action of conſequence. 

Charles, being diſappointed in his might 


7 


expectations from this expedition, was again 


he would be obh 


| 


obliged to have recourſe to parliament, though 
the imprudence of the Spanich war became 
daily more apparent. th; ng 
A. D. 1626. When the ſeſſions opened on 
the ſixth of February, the king repreſented 
his neceſſities to the houſe, and demanding a 
ſupply, they immediately voted: him three 
ſubſidies and three fifteenths,. to which they 
| afterwards added one ſubſidy more. | 
No inſtance in hiſtory can diſplay the mu- 
tability of human affairs in a more ſtriking 
light, than the conduct of the houſe of com- 
mons; for in the laſt parliament of James, 
the duke of Buckingham, againſt whom 
every voice was now open, was extolled as 
the great honour and ornament of the En 
liſh nation; but no ſooner was the averſe diſ- 
poſition of the houſe made known, than in- 
tormations were brought from all quarters 
againſt him, and the commons proceeded 
with great acrimony in their enquiries con- 


ſo imprudent as to write with his own hand, 
a letter to the univerſity, thanking them for 
their choice. Beſides this flagrant contempt, 
he was ſo foohſh and even preſumptuous, as to 
threaten the commons in one of his meſſages, 
that if they did not furnith him with ſupplies, 
obliged to try new councilss. 

Alartmed at this declaration, the houſe re- 
ſolved, While it was yet in their power, to ſe- 
cure the conſtitution by ſuch impregnable 


* barriers, that no king or miniſter ſhould with 


impunity uſe ſuch language to any parliament 
for the future. Accordingly, two members 


of the houſe, who had managed the impeach- 


ment againſt Buckingham, having been com- 


mitted to priſon; the commons declared that 


they would deſiſt from all farther buſineſs, 


until ſatis faction ſhould be given them for 
this violation of their privileges. 

The king alledged in excuſe, that thoſe 
members in their impeachment, had uſed ſome 
ſeditious expreſſions, but as upon examina- + 


tion, the pretence appeared to be groundleſs, 


the members were diſmiſſed, and Charles 
upon the whole of this affair, not only ſnewed 


his arbitrary principles, but expoſed himſelf? 


more to parliamentary reſentment... 
The upper houſe, ſtimulated by the lauda- 


ble example. of the lower, determined to- 


aſſert 
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aſſert their 


been committed to the Tower, and the king, 


after many idle evaſions, was obliged, though - 


with great reluctance, to comply with their 
demand. 

Charles had ſolemnly promiſed to the laſt 
parliament a general redreſs of religious 
grievances ; but he vainly imagined, that un- 
leſs the commons acquieſced with his unrea- 
ſonable propoſals, he was exempted from the 
performance of his engagement. 
therefore tardy, the commons found it neceſ- 


ſary to refreſh his memory, and accordingly 


claimed the execution. of the penal laws 
enacted againſt the Catholics, preſenting him 
at the ſame time with a lift of perſons inveſted 
with offices under the government, who were 


either convicted or ſuſpected of popery. By 


this method of proceeding they intended to 
include Buckingham, as his mother, who 
had great influence over him was a Catholic, 
and the indulgence given them of conſe- 
quence thought to be wholly owing to his 
credit and authority. 

Though, after an examination of the caſe 
near three months, they could not convict the 
duke of any legal crime, they conſidered him 
as a very unable miniſter as well as dangerous 
minion, and therefore came to a reſolution to 
preſent a petition for removing him from his 
majeſty's councils and perſon for ever, The 
king, incenſed at this meaſure, reſolved on the 
diſſolution of the parliament, and carried his 
determination jnto execution notwithſtanding 
the interpoſition of the peers, who intreated 
him to permit them to fit a little bn But 
as the commons had the utmoſt reaſon to ex- 


pect this meaſure, they haſtily finiſhed and 


1nduſtrioufly diſperſed their remonſtrance, 
which they preſumed would amply vindicate 


their proceedings to the public. | 
Charles likewiſe, in juſtification of himſelf, 


publiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth the cau- 
ſes of their ſudden diſſolution ; and theſe dif- 
ferent papers produced much altercation, and 


excited violent animoſities amongſt the par- 


tiaans on both ſides. Application being made 
to the council, they granted a commiſſion for 


nun with the Catholics and agreeing 


As he was 


4 2 


rev ileges, and inſiſted upon the I 
releaſe of the earl of Arundel, who had lately 
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had been paſſed againſt them. 


arbitray principle. 
added the efforts of ſome creatures among 
the clergy, who preached and publiſhed ſer- 


A. D. 16265. 


for a diſpenſariats with the penal laws which 
This meaſure . 
at once repleniſhed the king's coffers, gratified 
his inclination: to indulge the reculants, and 
mortified the Puritans, whom he moſt inve- 
terately deteſted. : 
In order to raiſe a powerful navy, all. the 


maritime towns were commanded by an order 


of council, to fit out a certain number of 
veſſels, and the city of London was rated at 
twenty ſhips. This taxation, which had been 
impoſed by queen Elizabeth, but afterwards 
aggravated by Charles, produced great diſ- 
content among the people. Such methods of 
ſupply, though extremely unconſtitutional, 
were purſued, till intelligence arrived chat 
the king of Denmark was defeated by the 
imperial general, in a grand and deciſive en- 
gagement. Money being now indiſpenſably 


neceſſary, the council after ſome deliberation 


paſſed an act importing, that as the preſent 
exigency of ſtate would not admit of the leaſt 
delay, the moſt ſpeedy, and moſt convenient 
method would be a general loan from the pub- 
lic, to be levied according to every 1 3. 
reſpective aſſeſſment. | , 
The commiſſioners appointed to execute 
this unpopular reſolution, received the follow 
ing injunction: © If any ſhall refuſe to lend, 
and ſhall make delays and excuſes, and per- 
{iſt in his obſtinacy, you ſhall examine him 
upon oath whether he has been dealt with, 
to deny or refuſe to lend, or make an ex- 
cuſe for not lending; who has dealt with 
him, and what ſpeeches and perſuaſions 
were uſed to that purpoſe. And you ſhall. 
alſo charge every ſuch perſon in his ma- 
jeſty's name, upon his allegiance, not. to 
reveal to any one what his anſwer was.“ 1 
The abſurdity of this inquiſitorial power, 
was the object of univerſal ridicule as well 
as contempt; and when the public reflect- 
ed on the ſtupidity of the projectors, they 
were induced leſs to dread the effect of their 
To theſe meaſures were 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc. 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


mons not only recommending the loan, but 


inculcating the odious doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience in its full extent; inſiſting that the 


authority 
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authority of the ſtate was veſted in the king 


as ſeditious and impious. 
zealous in propagating theſe tenets, that arch- 


biſhop Abbot, a pious and learned | 
was ſuſpended from his function, and contin- 


licence one, of theſe ſermons preached by 
Sipthorpe, a tool of the court. 


But the efforts of deſpotiſm and prieſtcrafc | ; us 
united, could not ſubdue that noble and ge- was not the only one under which the natiofl 
nerous ardour which the people diſcovered | 


for the aſſertion of their liberty and indepen- | 


dencez inſomuch, that many refuſed ' theſe 
loans, and ſome were even active in ror ay: 
their neighbours from complying with fo 
ſcandalous an impoſition. + P 

Such as refuſed to obey the injunction of 
council were committed to priſon, but gene- 
rally diſmiſſed upon preſenting petitions to 
the king. Five knights of conſiderable pro- 
perty defended their liberties at their own ha- 
zard and expence, demanding enlargement, 


not as a favour from the court, but as their 


right by the laws of their country. No rea- 


ſon was given for their confinement, but the | 


warrant from the king and council; ſo that it 
was affirmed by law, that this plea was not a 
ſufficient cauſe for denying the priſoners bail 
ot enlargemmmnt f; ,904077] | 
A. D. 1627. The point was brought to a 
formal diſcuſſion in the court ot king's 
bench; and the expectation of the public 
was raiſed concerning an event in which every 


particular ſubject was nearly concerned. 


When the debates were ſummed upp it ap- 
peared, that the parhaments of England had 


ever moſt cautiouſly guarded againſt the en- 


croachments of deſpotiſm, and for that pur- 
pole had enacted fix ſevere ſtatutes, and a- 
mong the reſt a ſpec ĩal article of Magna Char- 
ta, the moſt ſacred foundation of the laws and 
conſtitution of the realm. It likewiſe appeared, 
that upon extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as fo- 


ſuch urgency could be pleaded in the pre- 
tent cale, it was thought impoſſible that the 
zudges could decide in favour of their arbi- 
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| trary proceeding, ſo oppoſite ta the expreſs 
alone, and condemning all reſtrictions of laws || letter of the law, and repugnant to the very 


The king was 1o | 


prelate, | 
[| honour and conſcience give it the ſanction of 
ed to one of his country ſeats, for refuſing to || law, and therefore, contented themſelves with 
| remanding the knights to their confinement, 


and refuſing 


| 


i} 
reign invaſions, or domeſtic inſurrections, theſe | 
articles had been diſperſed with, but as no 


of 
Vor. II. 8 
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genius of the Enghſh conſtitution. . 
Indeed; it was fo flagrant an inſtance of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion, they could not in 


the bail that was offered. 
But this oppreſſion, though very grievous, 


laboured at this time of general diſcontent. 
The forces that had been levied for the idle 
attempt on Cadiz, were quartered up and down 
the kingdom, and money was raiſed upon 
the counties to defray the expences of main- 
taining them. Many perſons too of inferior 
rank in life, who joined in the oppoſition to 
unconſtitutional meafures were impreſſed, and 
obliged to ſerve in the, fleet or army; and 


this is the firſt | inſtance we have of this de- 


teſtable practice in a country renowned for a 
boaſted freedom at leaſt . 
While the king of England by his arbi- 


| trary, nay tyrannical proceedings, had incur- 


red the general odium and reſentment of his 
people; while he was foiled in every effort 
againft the houſe of Auſtria; while he was 
deftitute of any treafure but-what he extorted 
by the moſt unpopular methods; it cannot 
but aſtoniſh every thinking perſon, that he 
ſhould madly attack France, and embark at 
once in ſuch a ſituation, in a war againſt 
thoſe two powers whoſe united force was ſuf- 
ficient to cope with all Europe, (2 | 
This wanton and ludicrous enterprize is 
imputed, by althiftorians who-have recounted 
the circumſtance, to the perſuaſion of Buck- 
ingham, who is repreſented as influenced to 
the fame, by a motive which could not poſſi- 
bly gain the aſſent of a reader that was not 
previoully acquainted with his boundleſs 
ambition and impetuous difpoſition. The 
plain fact is as follows; when Charles 
eſpouſed by praxy, the princeſs Henrietta, 
Buckingham was ſent over to France in order 


| to affiſt ar the nuprials and convey the queen 


to England. | | 
His exalted character, together 


with the 
ſptendot | 


30 4 D. 1627. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4. D. 1628. 
p lendor of his equipage, and the graceful- || diſtreſſed Proteſtants. To enforce his ſolli- 
neſs of his perſon; contributed to enhance citation, he urged divers cogent reaſons, and 


him in the opinion of the French, who, there- Charles, though mortally averſe to the Hu- 
fore, paid him the moſt profound and gene- || gonots, who in their principles and practices 
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Buckingham. 


ral veneration. 
that were heaped upon him by the court, he 
ambitiouſly aſpired to the favour of the queen- 
mother herſelf, and is ſaid to have made an 
impreſſion upon the heart of that princeſs. 
This opinion was founded on more than ſur- 
miſe, for it is very certain, that after his de- 
parture from Paris on the buſineſs for which 
he was ſent thither, he privately returned, 
paid her a viſit, and was diſmiſſed with a re- 
proof, that betokened more kindneſs than diſ- 
approbation. | 

This intrigue being communicated to Car- 
dinal Richlieu, who now bore an unhlmit- 
ed {way in the French court; that miniſter, 
e by jealouſy and envy, determined 
to defeat the amorous project of the ambitious 
1. With this view, he prevailed 
upon Lewis, when the duke was preparing for 
a new embaſly to Paris, to inform him by meſ- 
a ſage, that he mult lay aſide all thoughts 
„of ſuch a journey ;” but the haughty 
Buckingham exclaimed in a rage, that he 
« would ſee the queen in ſpite of the whole 


power of France,” and from that very 
moment reſolved to embroil the two nations. 


 Availing himſelf of ſome diſguſts that had 
been conceived againſt the queen's attendants, 
he perſuaded Charles at once to diſmiſs all 


her French ſervants, in direct violation of the 


articles of the marriage treaty. He hkewife 
not only permitted but encouraged Engliſh 
thips of war to make captures of French 
merchantmen, and condemned them as law- 
tal prizes. But perceiving that even theſe 
injuries could not effect an open rupture, as 


they were only followed by remonſtrances, | 


or at moſt by repriſals on the part of France; 
he determined to ſupport the intereſt of the 
duke of Soubize, and engage at once in a 


Intoxicated with the honours || ſo nearly reſembled he Puritans, overcome 


by the preſſing inſtances of his arrogant mi- 
nion, equipped a very formidable armament 


for the invaſion of France, and veſted him 


| with the command, though totally inexpe- 


ties, 


perienced both in military and naval expedi- 
tions. The fleet arrived before Rochelle, 
but the commander acted with ſo little cir- 
cumſpection, that the inhabitants, juſtly alarm- 
ed at their hoſtile appearance, ſhut their gates, 
and refuſed to admit allies of whoſe viſit the 

were not previoully-informed. All hiz ope- 
rations in quality of commander in chief, were 
equally imprudent and unſucceſsful. Inſtead 


of invading Oleron, a fertile and defenceleſs 


iſland, he directed his courſe to the iſle of Rhe, 


a place ſtrongly garriſoned and well-fortified 


both by art and nature. Having landed his men: 


with conſiderable loſs, he carried not on hiso 


rations with vigour; but allowed the French 


governor five days reſpite, during which 
the fort of St. Martin was furniſned with ſtore 
of proviſion and put in a poſture of defence. 
Beſides, he was ſo careleſs in guarding the 
ſea, that the garriſon received continual rein- 
forcements, ſo that deſpairing of being able 


to reduce it by famine, he aſſaulted it without 


having made any breach, and raſhly, as well 


as cruelly, ſacrificed the lives of his ſoldiers. 


Underſtanding, at length, that a body of 
French troops had ſtolen over in ſmall par- 
landed at Priè, he began to think 
of a retreat, but made it with ſo little judg- 


ment, that it was equal to a total defeat. He 


was the laſt of the whole army that embarked, 


after which he returned to England, having; 


loſt two thirds of his men by his unſkilfub 
conduct, and acquired not the leaſt praiſe to 
balance his diſgrace, but that of having diſ- 
played his perſonal eourage and intrepidity. 
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military expedition againſt that nation. This among others, is a notorious inſtance of 
This nobleman, who was zealouſly attached || the calamities both national and perſonal, that 

to the Hugonot party, was at that time in || reſult from the influence of a wicked favourite 
London, and at the inſtigation and encourage |þ over the mind of a weak and credulous prince. 
ment of Buckingham, earneſtly importuned A. D. 1628. The event of this expedition, 
the king to undertake the aaa of theſe | added to the diſcontent and reſentment of the 


nation; 
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nation; they ſaw: their liberties encroached 
on; illegal taxes impoſed z their commerce 
ruined ; their military glory ſtained by two 
unſucceſsful enterprizes; they apprehended 
greater calamities from perſiſting in a war 
with two powerful monarchs, and all theſe 
diſtreſsful circumſtances were but too juſtly 
attributed to the obſtinacy of their ſovereign, 
in adhering to the councils of Buckingham, 
a perſon who had no juſtifiable pretence to 
the unbounded authority and influence which 
e A : 

Notwithſtanding this was the flate of affairs 
in the nation, Charles and his minion were 


ſo incapable of executing their military pro- 


jects, that they were obliged to have recourſe 
to the meren expedient of convoking a 
parliament, whoſe privileges they had ſo fre- 
quently violated. To ſooth the auguſt though 


much injured aſſembly of the nation, it was 


agreed, by the advice of Sir Robert Cotton, 


one of Buckingham's creatures, that the 
duke ſhould be the firſt perſon who ſhould 
propoſe in the council, the 1 a new 
parliament; by which means it was inſinuated, 
all his former faults would be excuſed, and 


that inſtead of a tyrannical oppreſſor, he would 


be conſidered as the firſt patriot in the king- 
dom. But this ſcheme had no effect, as the 
view of the leading men in both houfes were 
more rational and profound. 5 

When the new parliament met, the mem- 
bers of the lower houſe eſpecially, ſeemed to 
inherit the noble and diſintereſted principles 


; of their predeceſſors ; incenſed at the late 


encroachments both on their civil and religi- 
ous liberties, many of the members had been 
unjuſtly impriſoned and treated with other 
tokens of indignity; yet notwithſtanding theſe 
agoravated circumſtances, they a. to 


buſineſs with the utmoſt temper and decorum. 


They were well aſſured that the king, whoſe 


arbitrary diſpoſition was averſe to theſe po- 


ular aſſemblies, ſought continually for a 
plauſible pretence to aboliſh the inſtitution, 
and would earneſtly embrace the firſt oppor- 


tunity which any incident ſhould afford him. . 


Nor was it long before they were convinced 
of the rectitude of their opinion, by a ſpeech 
from the king, which imported, that if 


| 


| 


explanation of their ancient privileges, not. 
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* they ſhould not do their duties in contri- 


| ** buting to the exigencies of the ſtate, he 


* mutt in diſcharge of his conſcience, uſe 
«- thoſe means which providence had put into 
* his hands, in order to ſecure that preroga- 
** tive which he endangered by the follies of 


© ſome particular perſons.” This intimation 
was enforced by the lord-keeper, who, pur- 


ſuant to his majeſty's command, ſubjoined, 
that his majeſty had choſen that way of par- 
«© lamentary ſupplies as the fitteſt method; 
* not that he was deſtitute of others, but 
“ becauſe it was moſt agreeable to his own 
* gracious diſpoſition ; and that if ſuch 
« means be deferred, neceſſity and the ſword 
* of the enemy might make way to the 
* others.” He concluded with theſe remark- 


able words, Remember his majeſty's ad- 


“ monition ; I ſay, remember it. 

But theſe pompous menaces ayailed not; 
for the commons proceeded with the utmoſt 
calmneſs and moderation, in redreſſing pub- 
lic grievances ; reſtraining the exercile of 
lawleſs power ; fixing the limits of the royal 
prerogative, and ſecuring the rights and pri- 
vileges of the people. Having thus nobly 
exerted themſelves in the great duties of re- 
prefentatives of a free and powerful people, 


they proceeded to the bulineſs of the ſupply, 
and in order to convince his majeſty, that they 
were readily diſpoſed to relieve his neceſſities, 


provided he would comply with their juſt de- 
mands, they voted him five entire ſubſidies, a 


Tum. with which Charles declared his entire 
ſatisfaction, and promiſed to comply with all 
their reaſonable requeſts. But this topply, 


though voted, was not as yet paſſed into a law, 


as the commons were ſenſible that their own. 
vote, declaring the illegality. of former mea- 
ſures, was not of itſelf ſufficient to, ſecure 
their privileges againſt future invaſions. They: 


therefore, nominated a committee to draw up 


the form of ſo important a law; they aſpired 
not, as they declared, to any new or unuſual 


privileges, but only aimed at ſecuring thoſe 
which had been tranſmitted to them. from, 
their anceſtors; this law they determined to. 


call * a, petition of right,” thereby. intimat- 


ing, that it contained only a corroboration- or 


any: 
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any infringement of royal prerogative or ace. 
inen new liberties. 


The peers propoſed the plan of a more 


moderate law, which they recommended to 


the conſideration of the other houſe. But 


the commons, perſiſting in their refolution of | 


circumſcribing the royal prerogative, not- 
withſtanding this moderate plan of the upper- 
houſe, the petition paſſed without any eſſen- 
tial alteration, and nothing was wanting but 
the king's aſſent to give it the force of a 
law. 
Charles accordingly repaired to the houſe 
of peers ; ſent for the commons, and being 
ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the petition was 
read before him; after which he thus ad- 

drefſed the houſe : ** The king willeth, that 
ce right be done according to the laws and 
% cuſtoms of the realm, and that the ſtatutes 
be put in due execution; that his ſubjects 
* may have no cauſe to complain of any 
«© wrong of oppreſſion contrary to their juſt 
rights and hberties, to the preſervation 
„ whereof he holds himſelf in conſcience as 
* much obliged as of his own prerogative.” 
The commons, incenſed at this behaviour of 
the king, returned to their houſe, and pro- 


ceeded to take under conſideration the caſe. 


of the duke of Buckingham, whom they 
juſtly deemed the author of many grievances, 
under which the nation then laboured. 

They were preparing to draw up a remon- 
ſtrance againſt the favourite, when Charles, 
apprized of the impending danger, reſolve, 
if poſlible, to divert the ſtorm by gratifying 
their deſires with reſpect to the petition of 
right: accordingly he came to the houſe of 
peers, and gave it full ſanction and authority. 
The commons, as an acknowledgement of 
this conceſſion, immediately granted a very 
large ſubſidy; and having thus balanced ac- 
counts with his majeſty, continued to carry 


their reſearches into every abuſe of govern- 


ment. 

They next reſumed their cenſure 'of Buck- 
ingham” s behaviour, and unanimouſly reſolv- 
ed to preſent a remonſtrance to his majeſty, 
recapirulating the national grievances and 
ca\amities, to which his arrogance and ambi- 
tion were ſuppoſed to have given rife 
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A. D. 1628. 
king, however, to prevent 0 diſagreeable an 


Being now freed for ſome time from 
the reſtraints of parliament, Charles turned 


his attention towards foreign wars, where his 


efforts were as unſucceſs ul, as in domeſtic 
government, 

The earl of Denbigh, brother-in- law to 
Buckingham, had been ſent to the relief of 
Rochelle, but declining to engage the ene 
my's fleet, he expoſed the Engliſh arms to 
the imputation of cowardice. To wipe out 
this ſtain, Buckingham repaired to Portſ. 
mouth, where he had equipped a conſiderable 
armament, but before he could ſet out on his 
expedition, he met with that fate from the 
hands of a deſperate aſſaſſin, which had he 
ſurvived much longer, he would probably 
have ſuffered from the laws of his country. 


There was one Felton, a perſon of a good- 


family, but of a moſt vehement temper, who 
had ſerved under the duke in quality of lieu- 
tenant. His captain being killed in a late ex- 
pedition, Felton had applied for the company, 
but being diſappointed, reſigned his commiſ- 
ſion, and retired in diſguſt. His reſentment 


was ſtill farther enflamed by the ſpirit of en- 


thuſiaſm, and he imagined he ſhould perform 
an acceptable ſervice to heaven, in delivering 


his country from this foe to all piety and vir- 


tue. Thus reſolved, he went to Portſmouth 
at the ſame time with the duke, and watched 
for an opportunity of accom liſh his 
bloody purpoſe, > I 
Accordingly, having heard that he had ari 
appointment with ſome gentiemen at a certain 
houſe, he waited for him near the entrance, and 
as he turned about in the paſſage ro ſpeak to a 


colonel in the army, ſtabbed him to the heart 


with a knife. The duke, exclaiming, * the 
„ villain has killed me,“ drew our the knife 
and inſtantly expired. No one had perceived 
the blow, nor obſerved the perſon that gave 
it; near the door, however, was found a hat, 


in the inſide of which was ſewed a paper, in- 
ſcribed with a few lines of that remonfſtrance 
of the commons, which declared Bucking- 
ö ham an enemy to the kingdom, and undef 


3 
| the lines were ſome ort ejaculations. 


this circumſtance It \ was naturally concluded 
that 


ſeſſion by a proroga- 
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A. D. 1629. 
that the hat belonged to the aſſaſſin, and in 
the mean time, a perſon without a hat being 
obſerved to walk very compoſedly before the 
door, there was a general cry, © here is the 
„ yillain who killed the duke.” The man 
replied with great intrepidity, “ True, I 
„ am he;” and chearfully expoſed his naked 
- breaſt to the ſwords of the aſſailants, being 
deſirous to ſave himſelf by inftant death from 
the diſgrace of a public execution. Felton 
boldly avowed the fact, and being aſked at 
' whoſe inſtigation he had committed that atro- 
cious crime, replied, that they need not concern 
themſelves about that matter; that the reſo- | 
1ution was entirely owing to the ſuggeſtions of 
his own conſcience ; that his, motives would 
appear if his hat was found; for that appre- 
huending he ſhould periſh in the attempt, he 

had there taken care to explain them. The 


* * 


were ſummoned to anſwer in the king's benc 
for the ſpirited remonſtrances they had made 
in the houſe, which the miniſters were pleaſed 
to term diſloyal; but refuſing to account in 
an inferior court for their conduct, as mem- 
bers of a ſuperior, they were condemned to 
be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure, to 
pay a fine, and to give ſecurity for their good 
behaviour. | F 
Thus Charles, while he gratiſied his reſent- 
ment, at once diſcovered his arbitrary princi- 
ples, and forfeited the affections of his ſub- 
jects, by inflicting puniſhments upon men 
who had been guilty of no other crime than 
that of defending the liberties of their coun- 
try; ſo that deprived of all hopes of a ſup- 
ply, he was obliged to conclude a peace with 
the two crowns, againſt which he had hitherto 
carried on a war, which was conducted with- 


king inſiſted that Felton ſhould be put to the | 
rack, in order to compel him to diſcover his 


accomplices; but the judges declared, that ||. 


though that practice had been formerly per- 
mitted, it was totally inconſiſtent with the | 
laws of the land. 4-49 tz Bas 
After the death of Buckingham, the com- 
mand of the fleet and army devolved upon the 
earl of ].indſay, who made an unſucceſsful 
attempt to relieve Rochelle, ſo that the inha- 
bitants were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
A. D. 1629. The miſcarriage of this en- 
terprize could not fail to weaken the king's. 
authority in the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament; 
but the commons, when aſſembled, found 
many other cauſes of complaint. They took 
notice of the advancement of ſeveral of the 
clergy, whoſe characters were obnoxious to 
the nation, and particularly Montague, who, 
though ſtrongly ſuſpected of an attachment 
to popery, had been promoted to the ſer of 
Chicheſter. When the commons had rectified 
many abuſes and grievances by means of their 
petition of right, they proceeded to conſider 
the duty of tonnage and poundage, and came 
to a reſolution not to grant it to his majeſty, but 
under certain limitations and reſtrictions. Their 
ſudden prorogation; however, hindered them 
from bringing the matter to a final concluſion. 
Sir John Elliot, Valentine, and Hollis, 
F 1 


| 


out bringing the leaſt degree of glory to the 
_ He likewiſe entered into a private agree- 
ment with Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 
den, by which he engaged to ſupport him in 


he might ſave appearances with the houſe: of 
Auſtria, he employed the marquis of Hamil- 
ton to levy the troops deftined for that pur- 
poſe. Phe Swede, however, did not per- 
form his part of the agreement, and Charles 
withdrew his forces, after having incurred 
much expence without gaining either profit 
or honour. he | +1751 
After the death. of Buckingham, the per- 
ſon who had the greateſt influence with 
Charles, was Laud, biſhop of London, after- 
- wards promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, a 
prelate of ſome parts and learning, but ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpected of an attachment to popery. This 
eccleſiaſtic, from his great zeal for certain 
rites and ceremonies, adviſed that all the Eng- 
liſh regiments and trading companies abroad, 
- ſhould be obliged to adopt the diſcipline and 
worſtup-of the church of England; the king's 
ambaſſador likewiſe at Paris was commanded 
to ſeparate himſelf from the communion of 
the Hugonots. Every perſon of ſenſe and 
candour was inclined to condemn this con- 
duct; not only becauſe it gave offence .in 
1 England, 


a 


his intended invaſion of Germany, but that 


- * g - * 3 
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England. but becauſe in foreign countries, it I Charles, without confidering the great altera- 
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deprived the crown of the advantage which | 


it had hitherto enjoyed, of being conſidered 


as the head and ſupport of the reformation. - 
But the advice of Laud reſted not here; for 


at his inſtance, when a certain ſum was im- 
poſed on each county for the maintenance of 


a regular militia; compoſitions were openly 


made with Catholics, and the popiſh religion 
became a regular part of the revenue. 

A. D. 1631. Monopolies were now re- 
_.vived; an oppreſſive method of raiſing money, 
being unlimited in its nature, as well as de- 
ſtructive of all induſtry. The laſt parliament 
of James, which aboliſhed monopolies, had 
made a very equitable exception in favour 
of new inventions; and on pretence of theſe 
and of eſtabliſhing new. companies ' and 
corporations, this grievance was now re- 
ncwed. | 


The council of York had been firſt erected | 
after a rebellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. 


without the conſent or authority of parlia- 
ment, and this exerciſe of power, like many 
others, had been indulged to that arbitrary 
monarch. Beſides ſome innovations intro- 
duced by James, Charles had ventured to en- 
large its powers, and to inveſt it with a kind 
of civil juriſdiction, which in ſome reſpects 
was even diſcretionary. In conſequence of 
this illegal meaſure, all the northern counties 
were deprived of the protection of the com- 
mon law, and ſubjected to an authority which 
was wholly arbitrary. The court of Star- 
chamber was a grievance no leſs intolerable; 
it infringed upon the privileges of the other 
courts, impoſed the heavieſt fines, and in- 
flicted the fevereſt puniſhments beyond the 
uſual courſe of juſtice. - 

A. D. 1632. There was a law of Edward 
II. ordaining that whoever was poſſeſſed of 
twenty pounds a year in land, ſhould be 
obliged, when ſummoned, to appear and re- 
ceive the honour of knighthood. Edward VI. 
and queen Ehzabeth, who had employed this 


— 5 * 


tion in the value of money ſince this law was 
enacted, followed the example of thoſe mo- 
narchs. He appointed commiſſioners for 
eſtabliſhing the rates of compoſition, and en- 


| joined them not to accept of a leſs ſum than 


the perſon” would have paid upon a tax of 
three ſubſidies and a half. Sir David Foulis 
was fined five thouſand pounds, chiefly be- 


cauſe he had perſuaded a friend to refuſe com- 
pounding with the commiſſioners. | 
An office was erected for the ſealing of 
cards; a tax, which of itſelf, was rather an 
object of praiſe than blame; bur it proved of 
the moſt dangerous conſequences, when con- 
ſidered as an exertion of arbitrary and deſpo- 
tic power. The manufacture of ſoap was 
beſtowed on a company, who paid a very con- 
ſiderable ſum for their patent; leather, ſalt, 
and many other commodities, even down to- 
linen rags, were likewiſe put under reſtrictions. 
In ſhort, the king evinced throughout the 
whole tenor of his conduct, principles diame- 


trically repugnant to the true intereſt, welfare, 
and happineſs of his ſubjects, and his prevail- 
ing foible was an implicit deference to the 
queen, who being a bigot to popery, inſti- 
gated him to meaſures ſubverſe of the Pro. 
teſtant cauſe. IPL 21-494 ; 
A. D. 1633. In the ſpring Charles made- 
a journey into Scotland, accompanied by his 
court, in order to hold a parliament there, to 
paſs through the ceremony of his coronation, 
and to. eſtabliſn, if poſſible, the Engliſh li- 
turgy in that country. The act for regulating 
the habits of clergymen was eaſily paſſed; 
but the attempt to introduce the liturgy was 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences, as 
will hereafter appear. #32684 


. 


During the king's abſence, Abbot, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury had died; and Charles 
was no ſooner returned to England, than. he 
conferred that dignity on his favourite, who 


determined to maintain eccleſiaſtical dignity 
with great rigour, and to inflame the general 


3 


expedient for raiſing money, had fummoned || diſcontent of the nation. Laud procured the 
only thoſe poſſeſſed of forty pounds a year || biſhopric of London for his friend Juxton, 
and upwards, to receive the honour of knight- || but though he was poſſeſſed of many virtues 
hood, or compound for their neglect ; and [| and endowed. with a. good underſtanding, his 
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promotion was extremely diſagrecable to the 
nation. $97 h Ann | 


' i 
A. D. 1634. One Prynne, a barriſter of I] 
Lincoln's-Inn, but a bigotted and even fana- 


tical Puritan, having compoſed a volume, en · 
titled Hiſtrio Maſtyx, intended to explode 


muſical and theatrical diverſions, in which 
' were ſome oblique hints on the king and 
queen's encouraging the ſame ; he was pro- 


ſecuted in the Star-chamber, condemned to be 


Sas 


1 CHARLES 4: 05 . D. 16379. 3s 
condemned by the Star-chamber to pay a fine 
of eight thouſand; pounds; one half to the 


earl and the other to the king. 

One Alliſon likewiſe had ſaid, that the 
archbiſhop. of York adviſed the king to in- 
dulge the Catholics. with a limited toleration 
and a petition to build ſome churches for the 
exerciſe of their religion; for this ſlander, as 
it was deemed, he was ſentenced by the Star- 
chamber..to -pay a fine of ten- thouſand 
pounds, to find ſecurity for his beha- 


expelled from the, bar, to ſtand on the pillory 
in two places; to looſe both his ears, to pay 
a fine of five thouſand pounds to the king, 
and to be impriſoned during life. 
This rigour was, exerciſed through the 
perſuaſion of archbiſhop Laud, who was a 
profeſſed enemy to diſſenters of every de- 
nomination, and embraced every opportunity 
of ſhewing tokens of his diſapprobation, both 
of their principles and practices.. The tax of 
ſhip money was impoſed during the courſe of 


viour during life, and to ſtand on the pillory 
at Weſtminſter and in three different towns 
of England. We mention theſe incidents, 
though they may ſeem. of a trifling, nature, 
becauſe they diſcover the arbitrary genius of 
the government; and. becauſe they certainly 
cauſed: that diſcontent and diſaffection, which 
ſoon after threw the kingdom into ſuch.a.ter- 
rible combuſtion. - _ 


— — 
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A. D. 1635. In the month of May, 
this year; the firſt writs of that kind had || Charles fitted out a conſiderable fleet, and be- 
been only directed to ſea port towns; but || ſtowed the command of it on the earl of Nor- 
ſhip money was now levied throughout the || thumberland, who was ordered to attack 3 
kingdom, and each county was aſſeſſed in a Dutch: fiſhing-veſſels, that were found in the 
particular ſum, which was afterwards exacted || Britiſh ſeas. By this ſcheme the Hollanders- 
from individuals. —_ were obliged to purchaſe a permiſſion for this 

Though the amount of the whole tax was || ſeaſon, by paying the ſum of thirty thouſand: 
vety moderate, though it was collected with || pounds. 285 
juſtice and equity, and entirely expended in || A. D. 1636. The following year the king 
repairing and maintaining, the navy, it gave || ſent a ſquadron againſt a neſt of pirates, who 
great offence to the people; becauſe, being || had long infeſted the coaſts and interrupted the 
entirely arbitrary, by the ſame rule any other || commerce of England, and by that means 

tax might be impoſed, and perſons conſidered || cleared the ſeas. of thoſe. deſperate adven- 
a powerful. fleet, though very neceſſary, a poor || turers. Burton, a divine, and Baſtwick, a phy- 
compenſation. for their liberties, which were || ſic1an, were cited before the Star- chamber for 
thus ſacrificed in order to obtain it. having publiſhed ſeditious pamphlets, and 
The nobility and courtiers who lived under || ſentenced. to undergo the ſame puniſnment 
this reign exacted a moſt ſlaviſh and ſubmiſ- which Prynne had ſuffered.. d 
ſive deference from thoſe of inferior ſtations; The ſeverity of the Star- chamber was ge- 
and whenever the latter failed in what was || nerally aſcribed to the paſſionate diſpoſition- 
5 ſuppoſed to be their duty, they were ſure to-be || of Laud,. whoſe ſuperſtition, in introducing 
5 puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. One || new ceremonies,. could only be exceeded by 
"4 Granville, a priyate gentleman, having receiy- || the rigour. with which he enforced: their ob- 
ed an injury from the earl of Suffolk, had en- || ſervance. RES FER „ 
gaged in a law ſuit with him, and in the courſe ||" A. D. 1637; The Puritans, finding it im- 
of the trial, happened to ſay. of that noble- || poſſible to enjoy. the free exerciſe of their re- 
man, that he was a baſe lord: the evidence || ligion.in England, ſhipped themſelves off for - 
— againſt him was exceeding weak; yet for this America, and there laid the fotigdation: of a. 
Y flight offence, inſufficiently proved, he. was government, which enjoyed the moſt perfect. 
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that his father had begun, which was to re- 


- 


liberty civil and eccleſiaſtical. After the im- 
poſing of the ſhip money 
to prevent all oppoſition, extorted from the 
judges, through a ſlaviſn complaiſance, a de- 
claration, that in caſe of neceſſity, the king 
might, by his own authority, levy that tax ; 
and that he was the ſole judge of the nece(- 


In conſequence of this declaration, moft 


people ſubmitted to the tax; but amidſt the 


general ſpirit of deſpair and defpondency 
which prevailed in the nation, there was one 
man who had courage and refolution enough 
ro oppoſe the arbitrary meaſures of the court, 


and to ſtand up in defence of the laws and 


liberties of his country. 

This was the famous John Hampden, of 
glorious memory, who having been rated at 
twenty ſhillings for an eſtate he poſſeſſed, de- 
termined, rather than comply with ſo illegal 
an impoſition, to try the event of a legal pro- 
ſecution, and expoſe himſelf to all the reſent- 
ment and indignation oſ the court. The caſe 
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was argued during twelve days in the exche- | 
quer chamber before all the judges of Eng- 
land, and the people beheld with the utmoſt 
anxiety every ſtep of a trial, which though it 


ſeemed to relate meerly to a private perſon, 
was for ever to decide the fate of national 


liberty. 


After many and long debates, the preju · 


diced or proſtituted judges, notwithſtanding 
the crown lawyers had nothing in the end to 
oppole to the pleadings of Hampden's coun- 


cil, gave ſentence againſt him by a conſider- 
able majority; however, that generous pa- 


triot gained the end for which he had nobly 
facrificed his ſafety and his quiet, as the peo- 
ple were awakened from their lethargy, and 
began to perceive the danger which threatened 

But notwithſtanding the general ſpirit of 
diſcontent which prevailed among all ranks 
of men, affairs might long have continued on 
their preſent footing in England, had not 
Scotland withſtood the deſpotic meaſures of 
Charles and his tyrannical court. The pre- 
ſent king was defirous of completing the work 


the liberties of the nation. 
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with the Engliſh. | 


With this view, he endeavoured' to encreaſe 
the authority of the prelates, who, as they de- 
pended entirely on the crown, were ready to 
concur with their ſovereign in all his under- 
takings; The liturgy which Charles from his 
own authority intended to introduce into 
Scotland, was copied from that of England, 
and tranſmitted to the biſhops at Edinburgh, 
with orders to begin the- uſe of it with all 
cot venient peed; t. 
Accordingly, on Eaſter- day, the time ap- 
pointed by r r the dean of Edin- 
burgh, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, 
began the ſervice, the biſnop himſelf and the 
members of the privy council being preſent; 
but was ſoon interrupted by the populace, 
who exclaimed © a-pope! a pope! an antichriſt! 
„ ſtone him.” As this tumult prevented the 
continuation of the ſervice, the biſnop mount 
ed the pulpit in order to appeaſe the multi- 
tude, who were ſo incenſed that they threw 
ftools at him, inſulted the council, and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty that the magiſtrates 
were able to expel them and to — the 
church doors againſt them. a 

The primate, a man of wiſdom and modera- 
tion, who had all along diſapproved of the 
new liturgy, repreſented to the King the ſtate 


of the nation; and the earl of Traquair, 


lord treaſurer, repaired to London, in order to 


uaint him more fully with the matter. But 


Charles obſtinately perſiſted in his reſolution 
of introducing his liturgy into Scotland, and 
iſſued a proclamation, in which he pardoned 
all paſt offences, and exhorted all people to 
be more ſubmiſſive for the future, and to 
receive peaceably that form of worſhip which 
he was pleaſed to preſcribe. 4 2 £1 


This proclamation was inſtantly oppoſed 


by a public proteſtation, preſented by the earl 
of Hume and lord Lindſay, and this was the 


firft time that perſons of quality appeared co 


countenance the -proceedings of the -people. 
The fpirit of diſcontent, which had been gra- 


dually ſpreading among all ranks of men, 


now blazed out at once. Four tables, as they 
were called, were eſtabliſhed in Edinburgh, 


A. D. 1637. jt 
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one was, compoſed of nobility, another of ¶ interpoſe with their council and authority in 
gentry, a third of miniſters, a fourth of bur- || the aſſembxgxg. 
ſſes; and among the firſt of their acts was || This aſſembly. met at Glaſgow on the 


production of the covenant... | twentieth day of November, by virtue of its 


4 1 


I This famous covenant was no other than a 
ſolemn renunciation of popery, and a mutual 
bond, by which the ſubſcribers engaged upon 
oath, to oppoſe all religious innovations, and 
to aſt cach other againſt all perſons whatſo- 
ever. W 


the conſequences of this tranſaction, ſent the 
marquis of Hamilton as his commiſſioner 
into Scotland, and impowered him to treat 
with the covenanters. He inſiſted that the 
covenant chould be renounced and aboliſhed, 


and offered to ſuſpend the canons and the li- 


turgy, until they could be introduced in a 
fair and legal manner. In anſwer to this pro- 
poſal, they plainly told the marquis, that, as 


they had engaged in a general combination 


to defend their civil and religious liberties, 


they were fully determined to hazard their 


lives and fortunes in ſupport of ſo good a 
cauſe. Hamilton, finding all his attempts 
ine ffectual, returned to London, and was im- 
mediately ſent back with more ſatisfactory 
offers. The king was now content to aboliſh 


a” 


A. D. 1638. The king, apprehenſive. of 


own authority, and paſſed acts by which they 
not only condemned the Jiturgy, | canons, 
hi Sh commiſſion, ' excommunicated fourteen 
biſhops, and abjured epiſcopal government, 
but even annulled the ſubſcription of ſuch as 


had ſigned the confeſſion of faith according 


- Theſe, proceedings the covenanters; were 
reſolved to ſupport by meaſures no leſs vigo- 
rous. Forces were regularly inliſted and diſ- 
ciplined, and ſevyeral noblemen exerted-them- 
ſelves with great activity, in railing. their vaſ- 
ſals and dependents... 12 » „ 
A. D. 1639. Charles was no ner -1 

formed of theſe military preparations, chan 
he reſolved to reduce the Scottiſh malecon: 
tents by force of arms. With this view, he 
fitted out @ fleet conſiſting of ſixteen ſail of 


large ſhips, and conferred the command on 
the marquis of Hamilton, with orders to ſail 
to the frith of Forth, and make a diverſion in 
| the forees of the enemy. The army amounted 
to twenty thouſand foot and three theuſand 
| horſe, and was conducted by the earl of Arun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
the canons, the - liturgy, and the high com- | del, a nobleman of great family, but diſtin - | 
miſſion- court, the erection of which had given || guiſhed neither Aue military nor political 3 
great offence to the nation; and to enforee || talents. - The Scottiſn army in point of in- 1 
_ theſe conceſſions, he empowered his commiſ- fantry was equal to that of the king's, but 5 
ſioner to convoke firſt an aſſembly, then a || inferior in cavalry; the officers had more ex- LN 
parliament, where every public grievance | perience, and the ſoldiers were fired by the = 
mixthe be redreffled; tt £5 morieatt right proſpect of throwing off the yoke the king 41 
Baut all theſe conceſſions fell infinitely ſhort || was deſirous of impoſing upon them. 14 
of the demands of the malecontents, ſerved The leaders, however, of the malecontents, i 
only to confirm them in their former reſolu- were ſo prudent as to ſend a ſubmiſſive meſ« 1 
tions, and were far from giving any fatisfac- || lage to the king, craving leave to be admitted 1 
tion; nay, the covenanters hinted their de- || to a treaty, and Charles, influenced by ſome x 
ſign of convoking a general afſembly even || untucceſsful attempts lately made by one of 11 
without the king's permiſſion. By an order | his generals, aſſented, fo that a pacification a 
of the tables, whole authority was ſupreme, || was concluded, in which it was ed, that 1 
an elder from every pariſn was empowered to within eight and forty hours, the Scots ſhould int 
attend the prefbytery, and to vote in the choice diſband their forces; that the king's forts 9 
both of the commiſſioners and miniſters, who || ſhould be reſtored to him ; his authority ac+ if 
ſhould be ſent to the aſſembly ; and to every || knowledged ; and a general aſſembly and pars 1 
commiſſioner four lay- aſſeſſors were aſſigned, ¶ liament be forthwith ſummoned, in order to 1 
who, though they could have no vote, might compromiſe all difference. 
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The ner t aſſembly of Edinburg 


ſooner met, than wa — epiſcopacy to 
be unlawful in the church of Scotland; re- 


preſented the liturgy and canons as popiſh in- 


ſtitutions; and affirmed the high commiſſion 
to be a ſtretch of tyranny. The parliament 
which met after the aſſembly, laid claim to 
ſeveral pretenſions, which tended till farther 
to abridge the power of the crown; and on 
account of- theſe claims, hoſtilities were - re- 
commenced, with great advantages on the 
ſide of the covenanters, and infinite diſadvan- 
tages on that of the king. bd; 
On the concluſion of the late peace, Charles 
had been obliged by the neceſſity of his at- 
fairs, to diſband his forces ; while the cove- 
nanters, ſenſible that their pretenſions would 
ſoon occaſion a freſh rupture, took care in 
diſmiſſing their troops, to preſerve nothing 
but the appearance of peace. The officers 
were ordered to be ready on the firſt warning; 
the ſoldiers had the ſame charge; and the re 

„ligious zeal which poſſeſſed all ranks of men, 
made them flock to their come: ne as won as 
the ſignal was given. 

„Tl King with great difficulty was at length 
able to aſſemble an army; but ſoon found that 
his exchequer, being utterly exhauſted, and 
great debts contracted, his revenues would 
not be ſufficient to maintain them. A parlia- 
ment, therefore, after above eleven years in- 
termiſſion, was now from neceſſity ſummoned, 

in order to ſupply the. prefling exigencies of 

the crown. 
A. D. 1640. The earl of Traquair ber 
ing intercepted a letter written to the king of 
France by the malecontents, had tranſmitted 


it to his maſter, who, partly repenting of the 


conceſſions he had made to the Scots, and 
partly offended at their late 1 e. 
braced this opportunity of breaking "al 
them. He had committed to the Tower 
the lord Loudon, commiſſioner from the co- 
venanters, one of the perſons who had ſub- 
ſcribed the treaſonable letter; and he now 
laid the matter before the parliament, whom 
he hoped to inflame by the indignity, and 
alarm by the danger of this application to a 
foreign power. But all that he could urge 


HIS tory. of E NOT. AND. 
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had no eſſect on the commons, ſo that the. 


tent among the people, and their difſatisfac- ; 2 
tion was greatly increafed by the pope's agent 


other method of ſtopping their 


maintenance of the Scottiſh army, and re- 
viving the commerce which oy to o fubſiſt be- 


A. D. 164. 
king went to the houſe of peers, and entreated 
their offices in his behalf with the other 
houſe. The peers complied with his requeſt, 
but the commons ſtill perſiſting in their reſo- 
lution of humbling an 'haughty ſovereign, 
voted the interpoſition of the lords to be a 
breach of privilege; ſo that Charles, pro- 
voked at their paſt proceedings, and dreading 
the conſequences of their future, diſſolved the 
parliament, This ſtep excited freſh diſcon- 


being received at court in a public capacity, 
through the influence of the queen, who, as 
before obſerved, was a moſt bigotted papiſt. 
The king, finding he could by no means 
bring the malecontents to ſubmiſſion, after 
divers meaſures had been purſued, and many 
difficulties encountered, aſſembled an army, 
amounting to nine thouſand foot and two 


thouſand horſe. The earl of Northumberland 

was appointed commander in chief, the earl 
of Strafford acted as lieutenant general, and. 48 
lord Conway was general of the horſe: The 


Scots, whoſe army was always held in readi- at 
neſs, had already advanced to the borders of 3 
England, and were encamped at Newburn, 
about four miles from Newcaſtle. The lord 


Conway with a body of four thouſand: men. 


had intrenched himſelf on the other ſide, in 1 
order to defend the ford, but the Scots deter- A 
mined to force a paſſage. This, after ſome 
oppoſition, they effected, and took poſſeſſion- 
of Newcaſtle, Conway having retired with 
precipitation to Durham. 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages; they gif: 
patched- meſſengers to the king, who was ar- 
rived at York, humbly to entreat admiſſion 
into his preſence, in order to lay their com- 
plaints before his majeſty. Charles, ſeeing no 
rogreſs, than 
by complying with their propoſals, agreed to 
a treaty, and appointed ſixteen Engliſh noble- 
men, to confer with eleven Scotriſh. coms 
miſſioners at Rippon. | 
The only reſult of this conference was, the 
ſigning preliminary articles, providing for the 
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a A. D. 1641. | 
As the negotiation was found rather to lan- 
guiſh in the hands of the commiſſioners, it 


Was transferred to London, where the parlia- 


ment was ſummoned to meet on the third day 
of November. The commons eagerly liſten- 
ed to all public grievances ; but the principal | 


objects of their reſentment were archbiſhop 
Laud, and the earl of Strafford, whom they 


impeached of high treaſon, and committed to 
the cuſtody of the uſner of the black rod; and 


in a few days the latter was ſent to the Tower. 


The Scottiſh commiſſioners, who acted in con- 


cert with the puritan party, impeached Laud, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, taxing him with 


being the cauſe of all the troubles in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and exciting a war be- 
tween the majeſty and his ſubjects, for 
which the commons committed him to the 
Tower. * l e 


Of all the officers of ſtate, no one was ſo 


obnoxious as the lord-keeper Finch; an ac- 
cuſation againſt him was immediately voted, 
and in order to avoid the impending danger, 
he ſecretly withdrew, and took refuge in Hol- 
land. By theſe ſpirited proceedings of the 


commons, the adherents of Charles decreaſed 
daily, fo, that finding the torrent of popular 


remonſtrance too' ſtrong to be oppoſed, he 
ſeemed to have been inclined for-a reconcilia- 
tion with them. The committee for examin- 


ing the rights of the ſubject, was ordered to 


draw up impeachments againſt lord keeper 
Finch, and the reſt of the judges, concern- 
ing the juriſdictions of eccleſiaſtical courts, 
and the court of admiralty, as well as their 


own illegal proceedings. 


Every meeting of the parliament produced 


ſome vehement harangue againſt the tyranny 


of the eccleſiaſtical power; and ſo incenſed 


were all lavers of liberty at the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the courts of high commiſſion 


in the provinces of Canterbury and York, 


that the commons at the inſtances of the 
public, appointed commiſſioners to examine 
the proceedings of thoſe courts. 7 3s: 


A. D. 1641. Rouſed by this ſpirited be- 
haviour of the parliament, the king repair- 


ed to the houſe of peers, where in a ſpeech | 


he recommended diſpatch, in providing for 
the. maintenance. of the fleet and army, ob- 
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ſerved the diſtinction between reforming and 
altering the government, and told them he 
could by no means conſent to the excluſion 
of the biſhops from the upper houſe. They 


then took under conſideration, the remon- 


ſtrances of the miniſters in London, againſt 


| the biſhops, and the right of prelates to fic in 


parliament. _ 
But when this point was referred to the 
conſideration of the upper houſe, it was op- 
— by a great majority; the commons, 
owever, to ſhew how little they were diſ- 
couraged by this repulſe, preſented to the 
peers nine reaſons for excluding the biſhops 
from parliament, and in a few days after- 
wards, the peers voted that the prelates- 
ſhould be maintained in their right to fat in 
parliament. Upon this the commons paſſed 
a vote importing, that all deans; chapters, 
prebendaries, chanters, canons, and their 
officers, ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and 
their revenues employed in the encourage-- 
ment of ſcience, and other laudable uſes. 
From ecclefiaſtical affairs, the commons 
turned their attention to the civil concerns of 
the ſtate, The diſpute with regard to ton- 


nage and poundage was revived and with: 


certain aſſurance of ſucceſs. The levying 


' theſe duties, as formerly, without conſent 


of parliament, and even encreaſing them at 
pleaſure, was repugnant to the very genius of 
a free government, where the people by their 
conſtitutional privileges, cannot be taxed but 
by their own conſent; ſueh encroachments, 
therefore, could no longer be endured by the 
preſent vigilant guardians of liberty. gn. 
In the preamble, therefore, to the bill, by» 
which theſe duties were granted to the king; 
the commons aſſerted in the moſt clear and: 
expreſs terms their own right to beſtow this 
gift, and to deprive the crown of all inde- 
pendent title of aſſuming it: and in order to- 
put the matter beyond all controverfy, they 


voted theſe duties only for two months, and 


referved to themſelves the power of rene wing 
the grant, as they from time to time-ſhould ! 
deem expedient. 3 . 


Charles, finding it in vain to reſiſt, at 


length paſſed this important bill, which de- 


prived him. of ſuch a large and conſiderable - 


branch! 
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branch of his revenue. The commons, en- 
couraged by their ſucceſs, proceeded to frame 
a bill for triennial parliaments. The king 
at firſt made ſome difficulty with regard to 


this bill, which tended ſo much to limit his 


authority; but finding that nothing leſs would 


ſatisfy his parliament, he was at length per- 
ſuaded to give his conſent. Solemn thanks 
were preſented him by both houſes, and 
the whole nation reſounded with ſhouts of 


joy and exultation. As the change of mi- 


niſters as well as meaſures was now deemed 
neceſſary; the king admitted into his coun- 
cil the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, 
Briſtol, and Warwick; the lords Say, Kim- 
bolton, and Saville. Juxon, biſhop of Lon- 
don, and friend of Laud, reſigned the poſt 
of treaſurer; and Oliver St. John was ap- 
pointed ſollicitor general. 6 

Theſe ſacrifices of favourites, however, 
did not hinder the proſecution of Strafford. A 
committe was choſen by the lower houle to 
prepare the charge againſt him ; authorized 
to examine witneſſes, and papers touching 
any part of the earl's conduct. They alſo 
took an oath of ſecrecy, that the earl mighr 
be perplexed in ſolving their enquiries, and 
in preparing for his detence. 

Sir George Ratcliff, the earl's intimate 
friend, was accuſed of high treaſon, brought 
over from Ireland, and thrown into priſon, 


mcerly with a view of depriving Strafford of 


the aſſiſtance of a man, who 
liked to vindicate his conduct. _ 
The Iriſh houſe of commons ſent over a 
committee to aſſiſt in the proſecution of that 
nobleman, who had been their goyernor ; 
and indeed, the whole nation was bent on 
his deſtruction. Eight and twenty articles 


was beſt qua- 


of impeachment were preferred againſt him 


charging him with having been the cauſe of 
the war in Scotland; with having levied an 
army of Irith papiſts to enſlave the kingdom, 
and with having adviſed the king to eſtabliſh 
an eblolute government on the ruins of the 
conſtitution. Ihe carl behaved with courage 
and compoſure ; his defence was noble and 
ſpirited, He-acquitted himſelf of every im- 
putation, except a few inſtances of indiſcre- 
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A. D. 1641. 


Though the eommons found it impoſſible, 
by a legal proſecution, to attain their pur- 
poſe againſt the earl; ſuch was their preju- 
dice on account of the influence and abilities 
of that miniſter, that they determined to ac- 
compliſn his death by any means whatever. 
With this view, young Vane pretended he had 


found ſome papers by accident in his father's 
cloſet, and as they were thought to bear teſti- 
mony againſt the earl, his accuſers next day 
read them openly at his trial: they were inti- 


tuled, No danger of war with Scotland if of- 
fenſive, not defenſive. The earl in his defence 
obſerved, that it was hard to be proſecuted for 
giving his opinion. After he had anſwered the 


different articles of impeachment, which were 


enforced with all the virulence of malice, and 


energy of elocution; he directed his dif- 


courle to his children, and then to the 


| lords preſent with ſuch grace and elegance, 


that the audience (except a few hardened 

wretches) were deeply affected with his hap- 

leſs fate. ay 7 85 | 
In conſequence of theſe proceedings the 


king went to the houſe of peers, and though 


he told them, he was fully determined never 


again to employ Strafford in any branch of 


public buſineſs, yet he requeſted they would 
treat him with juſtice and lenity, The earl 
and his council produced ſuch weighty argu- 
ments in his defence, that the commons ſaw 
no proſpect of his deſtruction but by a bill of 
attainder, which paſſed the houſe after a long 
debate, and was immediately ſent to the houſe 
of lords. A 7 74 292 

A bill was brought in for che continuing 
this parliament, which ſhould not be pro- 
rogued or diſſolved without the conſent of 


both houſes, until the grievances ſhould be 


redreſſed. A majority of the peers voted the 
ear] of Strafford guilty of high treaſon. 
This circumſtance affected the king in the 
molt ſenſible manner; his counſellors adviſed 
him to give up the earl, in order to appeaſe 
the enraged people. Strafford himſelf, in a let- 


ter, gallantly exhorted his majeſty to ſacrifice 
him to a reconciliation with his ſubjects. The 


queen, who was no friend to the earl, uſed all 
her influence with the king to make him 
comply with inceſſant importunities, he at 
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A. D. 1641. en 
length conſented to 


earl was informed of this tranſaction, he 


ſtarted, with aſtoniſnment, and exclaimed, 
Put not your truſt in princes, nor in the 
« ſons of men; for in them there is no ſal- 


« vation.“ The king, ſeized with remorſe 
for what he had done, immediately ſent a 
letter to the peers, conjuring them to inter- 
poſe their good offices with the commons, to 


procure a mitigation of Strafford's ſentence ; 


but his majeſty's application had no kind of 
weight. | 


twelfth of May, on Tower-Hill, the earl 
ared on the ſcaffold with that ſerenity, 


which is the attendant on true courage and 


conſcious innocence ; obſerving, that a refor- 
mation begun with the ſhedding of innocent 
blood could not have a happy iſſue. Having 
bid a final adieu to his brother and friends, 
who attended him, and ſent a blefling to his 
near relations, who were abſent ; 4+ And now, 
« ſaid he, I have nigh done; one ſtroke will 
e make my wife a widow, my dear children 
c fatherleſs, deprive my poor ſervants of an 
& indulgent maſter, and ſeparate me from 
& my affectionate brother and all my friends.” 
In preparing himſelf for the block; I thank 
. (added he) that I am no way afraid of 
< death, nor am daunted with any terrors ; 
but can reſign a weary life with the utmoſt 
* compoſure.” Wiris 2211811 
This was the fate, and theſe the laſt words of 
Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford, emi- 
nent as a ſoldier, a ſtateſman, an orator and 
politician. With theſe talents he was doubtleſs 
of an arbitrary diſpoſition; impelled by which, 
he adviſed the king to maintain his preroga- 
tive by force of arms, which alone was ſuffi- 
cient to exaſperate the nation already in a fo- 
ment, and which, it is reaſonable to think, was 
the fatal cauſe of his unhappy exit. The 
death of Strafford greatly affected the king, 


who had reaſon to apprehend every meaſure 


of violence from thoſe men, who had treated 
that unfortunate nobleman with ſuch rigour 
and contempt. Intimidated by this appre- 


henſion, he was wrought into compliance with 

any propoſals the parliament then thought 

proper to make; nor did they fail to avail 
32 Vol. II. . 


The day of execution being fixed for the 


| 


their requeſt. When the 
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themſelves of ſo favourable an opportunity. 
It was at this juncture that they ſuppreſſed all 
the taxes the king had heretofore impoſed ; 
carried up an accuſation to the lords againſt 
thirteen biſhops, who had aſliſted the king in 
levying money contrary-to law; and abol.ſhed 
the high commiſſion. - Lord Digby, ſon to 
the earl of Briſtol, who had formerly been in 
ed him- 
ſelf in the defence of Strafford, was called up 


to the houſe of peers, and received very par- 


ticular marks of his majeſty's confidence and 
eſteem. ne nil 97 

His majeſty refuſed to comply with the 
demand of the commons, to diſband the Iriſh 
army; alledging, that he had engaged to ſend 


a body of four thouſand men into the Spaniſh 


ſervice, and could not violate his honour. 


But no maſters of veſſels would venture on 


the tranſporting any troops into foreign parts; 
the commons having publiſhed a declaration 
that any perſon concerned in ſuch tranſporta- 
tion, ſhould be deemed an enemy to the ſtate; 
and thus his majeſty's intentions were fruſ- 
trat. 85 | 
The treaty with the Scots being brought to 
a concluſion, the king allowed the-parliameat. 
of Scotland to aſſemble, and declared his in- 
tention of aſſiſting at it in perſon. But the 
commons, through diſtruſt of- his intentions, 


| propoſed, that a committee from both houſes - 


ſhould be appointed to attend his majeſty to 
Scotland, on pretence of conferring with the 
Scottiſh parliament, but in reality to inſpect 
the king's conduct. They then adjourned. 
from the ninth of September, till the twen- 
tieth of October. in 

His majeſty, attended by the duke of 
Richmond, the marquis of Hamilton, and 
the lord Willoughby, arrived at Edinburgh, 
where he found it convenient to acquieſce in 
every thing that the Scottiſh parliament pro- 


poſed. The king, in order to acquire po- 


—e 


pularity in that nation, promoted the earl of 
Argyl to the dignity of a marquis, Loudon 
to an earldom, and general Leſley, was crc- 
ated earl of Leven. A law was enacted to 
prevent foreigners from being created peers of 
Scotland; unleſs they poſſeſſed eſtates in that 
kingdom. Argyle, and Hamilton, having 
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conceived a ſuſpicion chat the eart of Cra w- 
ford, and others, intended to murder them, 
left the parliament abruptly, and withdrew 


into the country. 


' This event was no ſooner known in Eng- 


land, than the parliament obtained a guard 
from the earl of Eſſex, whom the king had 


appointed general, in order to defend them- 


| ſelves from an imaginary danger, ariſing from 


a report that a conſpiracy was formed by the 
Catholics of Scotland. 

His majeſty, yet buſied in quelling the diſ- 
turbances in Scotland, received intelligence 


of a dangerous rebellion, which had broke 


out in Ireland, and was attended with horrid 
ſcenes of cruelty and devaſtation. The 
old Roman Catholics in that kingdom, by 
the ſpread of Puritaniſm, had of late been 
treated with great rigour in point of religion. 
Animated by their prieſts, they reſolved to 
riſe throughout all the provinces in one day, 
and attack the Engliſh ſettlements, and it was 
agreed that the caſtle of Dublin ſhould 'be 


ſurprized'by lord Maguire and Sir Roger 


More, two of the leaders of the faction. 
No ſooner were proper preparations made, 


than Maguire and More repaired to Dublin, 


with a large body of their confederates, in- 
tending to attack the caſtle in the morning. 
But O'Connolly, a Proteſtant, revealing the 


ſecret, the juſtices and council took ſhelter in 


the city, and reinforced the guards. Maguire 
was taken, but More eſcaped. | 
Notwithſtanding the attempt on Dublin 
was fruſtrated, the general inſurrection began 
in Ulſter. The terrible maſſacre that followed 
ſurpaſſes conception, and cannot be deſctibed 
without thrilling the human breaſt. During 
the ſpace of three months only, no leſs than 
forty thouſand fell victims to ſuperſtition 
and bigotry. The roads were crowded with 
ſpectacles of horror, men, women, and chil 
dren, were driven naked into the fields, to 


periſh with cold and hunger; and more than 
lavage barbarity exaſperated beyond all feel- 


ing, by religious phrenzy, left its dreadful 
tracts throughout the greater part of the 
nation. The juſtices aſſembled all the troops 
that were not already ſurrounded by the 
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rebels, and thoſe; together with ſuch as in- 
liſted in the ſervice, amounted: to ſix thou- 
ſand; but ſix hundred were routed and: put 


to the ſword, in their attempt to relieve the 


; town of Tredagh, which was beſieged by the 
natives. n E ü 
Tord Gormanſtone, who commanded the 
rebel army, amounting: to twenty thouſand 
men, threatened Dublin with an immediate 
ſiege. In order to allure the people to their 


|} ſtandard, they called themſelves the queen's 


army, and Sir Phelim O'Neal, having found 
a royal patent in the houſe of lord Caulfield, 
whom he had murdered, tore off the ſeal, 
and affixed to it a commiſſion, which he had 
forged for himſelf, 6 

The inſtant his majeſty was informed of 
this inſurrection, he diſpatched a meſſenger: 
to the parliament of England; and the com- 
mons, with the conſent of the upper houſe, 
borrowed fifty thouſand pounds of the city of 
London, for the relief of Ireland. They 
| alſo voted that two hundred thouſand pounds 
' ſhould be provided for the war againſt the re- 
bels, that eight thouſand men ſhould be raiſec 
and tranſported into that country, that a ma- 
gazine of arms and ammunition ſhould be 
| eſtabliſhed at Cheſter for the uſe of Dublin, 
and the ammunition at Carliſle be ſent to 
Camoargus ĩ 5 

The commons, notwithſtanding all this 
appearance of ardour, took no ſtep towards: 
the reduction of the Iriſh rebels, but ſuch as. 
likewiſe tended to give them the ſuperiority: 
in thoſe commotions which they plainly per- 
ceived muſt ſoon be excited in England.. 
By engroſſing the management of the war, 
they acquired an aſcendant in the army, 
they levied money under pretence of the 
Iriſh expedition, but received it for pur- 
poſes in which they were more deeply in- 
tereſted; they took arms from the king's 
magazines, but preſerved them with a ſecret 
intention of employing them againſt him- 
ſelf, and voted and paſſed every law they 
deemed neceſſary for the promotion of their 
ſchemes and deſigns. | | 

Determined to encroach as much as poſſible 
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- H6nſtrance replete with the utmoſt virulent || 


wmalighity againſt the king's adminiſtration, 
fince the commencement of his reign, and 
even from every accident that proceeded | 
from the uncertain chance of war. On the | 
king's return from Scotland, he was received 


with the ſhours and acclamations of the peo- | 


ple, and every demonſtration of regard and 
affection. Sir Richard Gournay, lord mayor 
of London, a man of merit and influence, 
had promoted theſe favourable diſpoſitions, | 
and prevailed on the populace to give the 
king theſe tokens of their duty and allegiance, 
But the pleaſure he received from this favour- 
able reception was damped by the remon- | 
{trance of the commons, which yas preſented 
to him, together with a petition of a like 
Although the king was aſtoniſnhed at their 
proceedings, he made a moderate but general 
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anſwer to the firſt, and publiſhed a declara- 
tion in anſwer to the remonſtrance, which 
produced very little effect in his favour, He 
alſo recommended diſpatch in the relief of 
Ireland, and defired they would appoint com- 
miſſioners to treat with the two © Scottiſh 
noblemen, deputed by the parhament of || 
that kingdom to receive their propoſals, 
touching the ſuccours to be ſent from thence 
to Ireland. A committee was immediately 
appointed for that purpoſe... ; 
The houſe of commons demanded a con- 
ference with the lords, reſpecting a memorial 
which the Iriſh rebels had preſented to the 
juſtices, demanding liberty of conſcience ; 
the refult of which was, that both houſes ſo- 
lemnly declared, they would never conſent to 
a toleration of the Roman religion in Ireland. 
At this time, multitudes of people crouded 
towards Weſtminſter, and abuſed the pre- 
lates and ſuch lords as adhered to the court. 
The peers drew up a declaration againſt theſe 
tumults, and ſent it to the other houſe, but 
they paid no regard to it. ; 

A number of riotous apprentices, being 
ſeized and committed to priſon, were imme- 
_ diately reſtored to their freedom, by an order 
of the commons. Hence aroſe the appella- 
tion of Round-heads, on account of the 
cropt. hair worn by the apprentices, who, in | 


< 
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| the king's name,, by 
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The mob refuſing to diſperſe at the com- 


mand of the lords, they demanded the con- 
currence of the commons, in requeſting the 
king to allow them à guard, and in publiſh- 
ing a declaration againft tumults, which till 
continued, and no ſtep was taken to reduce 
the people to order; and Mr. Pym, being 


15 
Sy 
y 


exhorted to uſe his influence for that purpoſe, 
d be 


replied, God forbid that people ſho 
« hindered from obtaining their juſt deſires.“ 
Twelve prelates, meeting at the houſe of 


the archbiſhop of 8 ſubſcribed a proteſt, 


which repreſented to the king, that though 
they had an undoubted right to fit and vote in- 
parliament, yet in coming thither they had 


been threatened, aſſaulted, and abuſed by the 


licentious mob, and could no longer with 


ſafety give their attendance in the houſe; and 


for this reaſon, they proteſted againſt all laws, 
votes, and reſolutions, that ſhould be made 
in their abſence. As ſoon as the proteſtation 
was delivered to the lords, the houſe defired: 
a conference with the commons, who imme- 


diately preferred an impeachment of high. 


treaſon againſt the biſhops, as endeavouring 
to deſtroy the fundamental laws, and to in- 


validate the authority of the legiſlature. On · 


the very firſt demand, the prelates were ſe- 
queſtered from parliament and taken into» 
cuſtody. . 
A. 2 1542. Lord Digby, a man of great 
abilities, but of. a warm and paſſionate diſpo- 
ſition, . took this opportunity to perſuade the 
king to impeach the moſt popular men in the: 
kingdom of high treaſon. Whereupon lord: 


| Kimbolton and five commoners were charged 


with high treaſon, at the houſe of peers, in 
Herbert,. the attorney, 
neral, | 3 
This proceeding being conſidered as a 
breach of privilege, the houſe enjoined eve- 
ry one to defend the liberty of the members; 


The king, provoked at this oppoſition, went: 


next day to the houſe in perſon, attended by 


his ordinary retinue, conſiſting of about two 


hundred perſons armed as. uſual.. The five 
members immediately withdrew, and they 
had ſcarce quitted the houſe,” when the king; 
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ſaying, By your leave Mr. Speaker, I muſt 
* make uſe of your chair alittle.” Having 
ſeated himſelf, he looked around, and told 
them, he was ſorry that their refuſing to de- 
liver the perſons he had impeached to his 
Serjeant at Arms, had obliged him to come 
to ſeize them in perſon ; and then addreſſing 
himſelf to the ſpeaker, he aſked whether any 
of them was in the houſe. The ſpeaker fall- 
ing on his knees, replied, that he had neither 
eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in that place, 
but as directed by the houſe, whoſe ſervant 
he was, and begged his majeſty's pardon, 
that he could give no other anſwer. The 
commons were in the utmoſt confuſion, and 
when the king was leaving the houſe, ſome 
members cried aloud, © privilege, privi- 
lege,“ they then adjourned from the fifth 
to the eleventh of January. 

Convirced of the impropriety of his late 
conduct, and dreading the effects of the 


people's reſentment, Charles ſent a meſſage | 


to the' commons, offering to pardon the 
accuſed members, to aſſent to any law, that 


| ſhould acquit or ſecure them, and to make | 


any reparation to the houſe for the breach 


of privilege, of which he owned they had 


reaſon to complain; but theſe conceſſions 
produced no effect in his favour, the com- 
mons being determined that his majeſty 
ſhould deliver up to juſtice the adviſers of his 


late illegal ſtep, as the only ſatisfaction to their . 


injured honour, 

The enmity between Charles and his par- 
hament daily increaſing, and the queen, 2 
ſeeing the troubles which ſoon after followed, 
and finding no reſource in her huſband's pro- 


tection, was preparing to withdraw into Hol- 


land; and apprehenfive of an immediate rup- 
ture, ſhe perſuaded the king to comply with 
the demand of the commons, in hopes of 
ſuſpending the fury of the people, till ſhe 
ſhould eſcape. 7 

On the other hand, the commons, perſuad- 
ed that the ſword alone, would protect them 
from the riſing indignation of their ſovereign, 
determined to direct their whole attention to 
that object. A large magazine of arms being 
lodged in the town of Hull, they beſtowed 
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the government of that place upon Sir John 
Hotham, forbidding him to deliver it up to 


any perſon whatever, but ſuch as ſhould be 


commiſſioned by the king, and both houſes - 
of parliament. _ | | 5 

Goring, governor of Portſmouth, received 
alſo a meſſage from the commons, requiring 
no commands but ſuch as he 
ſhould receive from the parliament. Th 
obliged the king to deprive Sir John Byron, 
of the government of the Tower, and to con- 
fer it on Sir John Conyers, who was firmly 
attached to their intereſt. Theſe ſteps being 
taken, they determined to poſſeſs themſelves 
of all poſſible power, by giving the command. 
of the army to their own friends and parti- 
zans. 

The ſevere votes paſſed in the beginning of 
this parliament, againſt lieutenants, and de- 


- 


puty lieutenants, for exerciſing powers en- 


joyed by all their predeceſſors, had totally 
diſarmed the crown, and had even deprived 
the magiſtrate of that military authority, 
which was abſolutely neceſſary for the defence 
and ſecurity of the kingdom. It was now, 
therefore, deemed expedient to remedy this 
inconvenience. An ordinance was framed, 
and paſſed the two houſes, which re- inſtated 
lieutenants and deputies in the poſſeſſion of 
their former powers; but at the ſame time, 
the names of all the lieutenants were men- 
tioned in the ordinance, and theſe conſiſted 
entirely of perſons devoted to the. ſervice of 


| the parliament. 


His majeſty told the perſons who preſented 
him the ordinance, that being upon the road 
to Dover with the queen and princeſs, he 
air of ſuch 
importance till after his return. The par- 
liament voted that his anſwer. was not ſatis- 
factory, and declared, that in caſe he ſhould 
perſiſt in his refuſal, they were determined to 
regulate the militia by the authority of both 
houſes. They entreated he. would reſide in 
ſome place near London, and begged leave 
to inform him, that the power of regulating 
the militia could not be granted to any com- 
munity or corporation, without the authority 
of the parliament. With reſpect to the 
militia, he told them their requeſt was * 
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able to juſtice and reaſon, but obſerved-at || and as he was firmly reſoved, he ſaid, to 
the ſame time, that he wiſhed it might || obey the laws himſelf, ſo was he determined 

be ſafe and honourable for him to reſide near || to compel every other perſon, to yield them 
the parliament. He aſſured them that he || a like obedience. ' A rupture being now 
truſted entirely to the protecting providence || deemed unavoidable, each party endeavoured 

of God, as all his thoughts were bent on || to load its opponent with the odium of com- 
peace and the good of his people. || mencing hoſtilities, but both of them pre- 
This reply; the commons immediately yot- || pared for an event which was ſo near at hand. 
ed a refuſal to grant the demands of the two || To ſecure the favour and good will of the 

houſes touching the militia ; and on the ninth || people was the chief point on both ſides. The 
of March, the king being at Newmarket, they || nation, although in fact the party, was con- 
preſented him with a declaration, (explaining || ſidered as the umpire between the king and 
the cauſe of their pretended fears and ſuſpi- || parliament, who by meſſages, remonſtrances, 
cions, which they aſcribed to a fictitious plot || and declarations, kept up a kind of hoſtility 
againſt the religion and peace of the kingdom, || previous to that of the ſword, © 

formed by evil counſellors, by whom his ma- The king, with a retinue of only three 
Jeſty had been miſled | I | hundred horſe, on the twenty third of April, 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, his majeſty || demanded entrance into the town of Hull, 
reſolved to remove to a greater diſtance from || which Sir John Hotham, the governor, re- 
London; and accordingly, taking the prince fuſing, was proclaimed a traitor z but the par- 
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of Wales, and the duke of York, along || liament approved and juſtified his conduct. 
with him, he repaired to York; which he || The forces which had been every where 
reſolved for ſome time to make the place of || raiſed, on pretence of the ſervices of Ireland, 
his reſidence. The diſtant parts of the king- || were henceforth. more openly inliſted by the 
dom, being leſs actuated by that ſpirit of di- parliament for their own purpoſes, and the 
content and diſaffection which now prevailed || command of them beſtowed on the earl of 
in the capital, ſtill retained a regard for the | Eſſex. They. iſſued orders for bringing in 
church and monarchy, and the king here met || loans: of money and plate for the maintenance 
with a reception equal to his moſt ſanguine of the army; and the people contributed 
wiſhes. T9 || with ſuch amazing alacrity, that in ten days, 
Great numbers of the nobility and gentry || no leſs than eleven milions are ſaid to have 
from all parts of the kingdom, repaired to || been collected; a plain indication how much 
York, in order to pay their reſpects to their j| the nation was attached to the parliament. 
ſovereign, and to promiſe him their aid | Mean while, the ſplendor of the nobility, 
and aſſiſtance in his preſent neceſſities. || with which the king was ſurrounded, greatly 
Charles, encouraged by this appearance in || eclipſed the appearance of his opponents; and 
his favour, began to retort the accuſation of || while the houle of lords conſiſted only of a- 
the commons, with a ſpirit which he had || bout ſixteen members, the king was ſurround- 
never before diſcovered. Unmoved by all || ed by above forty of the chief nobility. 

their entreaties and menaces, he perſiſted im A proclamation was now iſſued by the king 
his reſolution of refuſing the militia ordi- || for transferring the courts of juſtice to York, 
nance, and they proceeded to eſtabliſh'a new || but the houſes at Weſtminſter prevented the 
ordinance, in which by the authority of the || execution of this order. In order to bring 

two houſes, the"command of all the military || the matter to a final iſſue, the parliament ſent 
force, and of all the garriſons and forts in the || the king the conditions, on which they were 
kingdom was given to the lieutenants of the || willing to compromiſe the difference. Theſe 
counties whom they had appointed. I] were, that no man ſhould continue in coun- 
Hereupon the king publiſhed a proclama- || cil, who was not agreeable to parliament ; 

tion againſt this invaſion of his prerogative, [| that no act of the king's ſhould be deemed 
22 Vol IL | 7 M 3 eie 
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valid net it paſſed the council, and was at- 
teſted . under their hands; that all officers of 
ſtate ſhould be choſen with conſent of parlia- 
ment; that none of the royal family ſhould 
marry without conſent of parliament or coun- 


cil; that the laws againſt Catholics ſhould be 


ſtrictly executed; that popiſh lords ſhould be 
deprived of their votes; that the liturgy, and 
church government ſhould be reformed ac- 
cording to advice of parliament ; that the or- 
dinance with regard to the militia ſhould be 


ratified; and that no peers be created but 


with conſent of parliament. 

With the moſt perfect contempt and diſdain 
did the king reject conditions ſo diſhonoura- 
ble, and derogatory to his prerogative ; and 
reſolved to maintain his authority by force of 
arms. Aſſembling, therefore, ſome forces, he 
proceeded ſouthward, and at Nottingham e- 


rected his royal ſtandard, the open ſignal of 


diſcord and civil war throughout the nation. 
Every advantageous circumſtance ſeemed to 
favour the parliament. London, and all the 
ſea ports, except Newcaſtle, being in their 
hands, the cuſtoms aftorded a conſtant fund 
of money, and all contributions, loans, and 
impoſition were more eaſily levied in the ci- 
ties, which poſſeſſed ready money, than they 
could be raiſed by the king in thoſe open 
countries, which, after ſome time, eſpouſed 
his cauſe. The parliament intercepted the 
greateſt part of the arms and ammnition 
which the queen ſent from Holland, and the 
magazines were in their own hands. 


His majeſty's party was for ſome time ſo 


ſnall, that many thought he would never at- 
tempt reſiſtance; and even after his ſtandard 
was erected, men could not be brought to ap- 
prehend the danger of a civil war, nor was it 
believed that he could be ſo imprudent as to 
incenſe his implacable enemies, and plunge 
himſelf into ſtill greater calamity, by con- 


tending with a force, which was ſo much ſu- 


8 * l f 
perior. The wretched condition in which 


he appeared at Nottingham ſtrengthened 
theſe conjectures. His artillery he had been 
forced to leave behind him for want of horſes 
to bring it up. His cavalry were only about 


eight hundred, and thoſe il] accoutred, and [ 
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of lucceſs. 


except the militia of the eount 
been raiſed by Digby the ſheriff, he had 
only about three hundred infantry z while 


_ Eſſex, the general of the parliament, aſſem- 


bled an army of ſixteen thouſand men at 
Northampton, well armed, with an excellent 
train of artillery. The king, though he had 


* 


ry, which had 


been gradually receiving ſupplies from all 


quarters, was ſenſible that he had no army 
ſufficient to oppoſe ſo formidable a force, and 


judged it adviſeable by flow marches to 


withdraw to Derby, and thence to Shrewſ- 
bury, that the levies which his friends were 


making in thoſe parts might be increaſed oy 


his prelence. 

He reviewed all his forces at Wellington, 
one days march from Shrewſbury, and he ſo- 
lemnly proteſted before the whole army, that 
he would maintain the true proteſtant reli- 
gion ; defend the rights and privileges of his 
fubjects, and particularly obſerve thoſe laws, 
to which he had given his aſſent in the preſent 
parliament. While the king's army lay en- 
camped at Shrewſbury, he himſelf was en- 
gaged | in collecting money, which he received 

rom the neighbouring gentry, by voluntary 

contributions, and by the plate of the uni- 
verſities which was preſented him, he receiv- 
ed the news of an action, 1n which victory 
determined in favour of the royal party. 

The princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons of 
the unhappy Palatine, having. on the firſt 
appearance of troubles in England offered 
their ſervice to the king, the former at that 
time commanded a body. of horſe, which 
had been ſent to Worceſter, in order to 
watch the motions of Eſſex, who was ad- 
vancing to that city, The prince had no 
ſooner reached the place, than he perceived 
ſome of the enemy's cavalry advancing to 
the gates. Without delay he gallantly at- 
racked them as they came out of a lane, 
and totally routed them, . after killing- their 
commander, and about thirty men on the 
ſpot, as well as taking ſeveral officers priſo- 
ners. This action, though i in itſelf of little 
conſequence, raiſed the reputation of prince 
Rupert, and flattered the ropaliſts with hopes 


His 
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His. majeſty's army appeared on a review to 
amount to about ten thouſand men. Lord 


Lindſay, who had been trained to military 


diſcipline in the Low Countries, was general; 
prince Rupert commanded the horſe z Sir 
John Aſtly the foot; Sir Arthur Aſhton the 
dragoons, and Sir John Heydon the artillery. 
Two days after the departure of the royaliſts 
from Shrewſbury, Eſſex 


The two armies had actually approached each 


other within ſix miles, before either of the 
generals was apprized of it; that of the 
parliament being advanced to Keinton, in 
Warwiekſhire, while the royal army was en 
camped near Banbury, Prince Rupert ſent 
intelligence of the approach of the enemy, 
and though the day was far advanced, the 
king determined to give battle immediately. 
Eſſex likewiſe drew up his men, in order to 
give him battle. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who 
had raiſed a troop for the Iriſh war, had been 
compelled to engage in the parliamentary 
war, and was now ſtationed on the left wing, 
conducted by Ramſay, a Scotchman. 

On the approach of the king's army, For- 
teſcue wheeled off, and put himſelf under the 
command of prince Rupert, who charged 
their adverſaries with ſuch fury and impetu- 


oſity, that they were immediately-routed and 


purſued for two miles. The right wing of 
the parliament's army was hkewiſe-unſucceſs- 
ful. Driven from their ground by Wilmot 
and Sir Arthur Aſhton, they likewiſe betook 
themſelves to flight, and the reſerve under 
Byron, joined in the purſuit, leaving the for- 
tune of the day to be diſputed by the infan- 
try. i 

Sir William Balfour, during this ſituation 
of affairs, advancing with his reſerve, fell 
upon the flank of the royaliſts, and did great 
execution. Lindſay, the general, was taken 
priſoner, after having been mortally wound- 
ed. His ſon, attempting his reſcue, was like- 
wiſe made captive; Sir Edmund Verney, who 
bore the king's ſtandard was ſlain, and the 
ſtandard ſeized, but it was afterwards re- 


covered. Affairs being thus ſituated, prince 
Rupert, on his return from the purſuit, ra- 


ther dreaded a defeat than expected a victory; 


quitted Worceſter. 
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47 
and the two armies fronted. each other for 
ſome time, and neither of them had courage 
ſufficient to renew the charge. All night 
they lay on their arms, and next morning 
Eſſex firl 
drew off, and retired to Warwick, and the 
king returned to his former quarters. The 
loſs of either army was nearly equal, and in 
the whole, five thouſand perſons are ſuppoſed 
to have fallen in this action. Lats 
In purſuance of his friends advice, Charles 
reſolved to approach London, before the com- 
motion excited by the battle ſhould ſubſide, 
hoping that ſome incident might favour his 
deſigns. With this view, he advanced to 
Reading, which was abandoned by the par- 
liament's troops, he therefore proceeded to 


Colnbrook. The parliament voted an addreſs 


for a treaty, by way of gaining time, as their 
own army lay at a conſiderable diſtance, and. 
the royal army was ſo near the capital. * 

The earls of Northumberland and Pem- 
broke, with three commoners, preſented the 
addreſs of both houſes, in which they in- 
treated his majeſty ro chufe ſome convenient: 
place where he might reſide, till committees. 
could attend him with propoſals for an ac- 
commodation. Charles named Windfor, and 
demanded that his own troops might be re- 
ceived into the caſtle inſtead of the garriſon, 


which he demanded might be withdrawn. 


Eſſex, in the interim, by haſty marches had 


arrived at London, but neither the preſence 


of his army, nor the uncertain hopes of a: 
treaty, retarded the king's approaches. Ar 
Brentford he attacked two regiments ' which 
were quartered there, and after a moſt deſpe- 
rate action, drove them thence,. and made 
about five hundred priſoners: Loud com- 
plaints were raiſed againſt this attack, as be- 
ing an inſtance of the moſt-apparent perfidy, 
and a breach of the treaty. In reſentment of 
this action, the city of London ſent the train 
bands to reinforce Eſſex, whoſe army, much. 
larger than that of the king's, now amounted: 
to about twenty-four thouſand men. 
The two armies having faced each other- 
for ſome time, the king drew off and re: 


turned to Reading, and from thence marched: 
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back to Oxford. During the, winter ſeaſon, 
the king and parliament were employed in 
real preparations for war, and in ſeeming 
advances towards peace, By contributions 


or aſſeſſments, Charles ſubſiſted his cavalry, 
by loans arid voluntary preſents, he main- 


tained his infantry ; but his neceſſities re- 
quired much larger ſupplies than he could by 
theſe methods obtain. | 

The parliament had better and more certain 
methods of raiſing money, and conſequently 
their military preparations were in much 
greater order and readineſs. Beſides a tax 


levied in London, amounting to the twenty 


fifth part of every one's ſubſtance, they im- 
poſed on that city a weekly aſſeſſment of ten 
thouſand pounds, and another of twenty-three 
thouſand five hundred and eighteen on the 
reſt of the kingdom, and as their authority 


was very great in moſt counties, they found 


no great difficulty in levying theſe taxes. 

. 1643. 
ment made their mutual demands in the be- 
ginning of this year, and a treaty was begun, 
but without any ſuſpenſion of arms, as was at 


firſt propoſed. In this treaty, the king de- 


manded the re- eſtabliſnment of the crown, 
in its legal powers, and the reſtoration of 
himſelf to his conſtitutional prerogatives; 
the parliament ſtil] inſiſted on new conceſſions, 
and farther limitations of regal authority, 
as a more effectual ſecurity againſt future 
oppreſſions. The parliament recalled their 
commiſſioners, on finding that their differen- 


ces were too great to promiſe any chance of 


an accommodation. 


Lord Eſſex beſieged the town of Reading 


on the fifteenth of April, when Sir Arthur 
Aſhton, the governor, being dangerouſly 
wounded, colonel Fielding aſſumed the com- 
mand. In a little time, the town was found 
to be no longer tenable, and though the king 
advanced with a deſign of compelling Eſſex 
to abandon the ſiege, the parliamentary army 
was ſo well diſpoſed, as rendered that ſcheme 
wholly impracticable. The town was, there- 


tore, given up by Fielding, and on condi- 


tion ot his delivering up the deſerters, he was 
permitted to march out with the honours of 
War. 2 


His majeſty and the parha- | 
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The giving up the deſerters was deemed fo - 
ignominious, as well as deſtructive of the 
king's authority, that the governor was tried 
by -a court-martial and condemned to death, 
but was pardoned, in conſideration of former 
ſervices, and lived to ſignalize his courage and 
fidelity on many different occaſions. The 
earl of Eſſex, being joined by Sir William 
Walter, made an unſoccefifel attempt upon 
Worceſter : he received orders from the two 


houſes to march towards Oxford, where the 


king was ſuppoſed to be in great diſtreſs for 
want of ammunition. Accordingly he ad- 
vanced to Thame, within a few miles of that 
city. During his ſtay in this place, colonel 
Urrey, a Scottiſh officer took this opportunity 
of deſerting to the king, and perſuaded prince 
Rupert to beat up the enemy's quarters, pro- 
poling to go himſelf as a volunteer, with a 
detachment, which he conducted to part of 
theſe quarters, and defeated ſome regiments, 
and brought a good number of priſoners wo 
Oxtord with a ſtrong body of horſe, and ar- 
riving by break of day at Wickham, routed 
two regiments of the enemy and cut them in 
pieces. | | 
In the interim, Eſſex ſent a part of his c a- 
valry, to detain the prince, till he could bring 
up his infantry. They overtook him on 
Chalgrave field, where he wheeled, and charged 
them ſo furiouſly, that they fled, after having 
loſt ſome of their beſt officers, and among the 


reſt, John Hampden, who in this, as well as 


former engagements, evinced that his courage 
was equal to any other of his rare accompliſh- 


ments. Lord Eſſex's forces, diſpirited by 


theſe diſaſters, being ſick and in great want 
of proviſions, were obliged to march to U x- 
bridge and St. Albans to ſeek refreſhment. 


On their arrival at Oxford, prince Rupert 


| recommended Urrey to the king; who, as a 


reward for his bravery, conferred on him' the 
honour of knighthood, and the command of 
a regiment. The earl of Stamford about the 
middle of May marched into Cornwall, at the 
head of ſeven thouſand horſe and foot with a 
train of artillery, encamped on the top of a 


| hill near Stratton, and detached Sir George 


Chudleigh with twelve hundred cavalry, to 
ſurprize the high ſheriff of Bodmin. The 
Corniſn 
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Corniſh royaliſts under lord Mohan and'Sir ||- reſolution, and after an obſtinate engagement, - 
ſeized this opportunity of | 


alph Hopton 
— "Thor infantry, in the abſence of 
the horſe, They formed their little body 
into four diviſions, and attacked the hill in 
ſo many different places. After a warm con- 
teſt, they met upon the ſummit, 
major Chudleigh, routed the parliamentary 
army, and took poſſeſſion of the camp and 
artillery; while the earl of Stamford fled to 
Exeter, and Chudleigh to Bodmin. The 
royaliſts then marched into Somerſetſhire, 
where they were ce 
and the marquis of 'Hertford.” 
Bridge water and Dunbar caftle were no 
reduced by theſe united forces,” which com- 
poſed/an army of ſeventeen thouſand men, 
with a good train of artillery. - 1 34 Wed 
Theſe matters were no ſooner tranſacted, 


than Sir William Waller was ſent by the par- 
liament into Somerſetſhire to recruit; where 


he acted with ſuch caution and expedition, 


that a detachment of his army ſurprized that || try 
| | then beſieged 


of the earl of Somerton; but were repulfed 


diſarmed 


joined by prince Maurice, 
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po the ſummit ; the enemy concealing 
themſelves behind a ſtone wall, retired after- 
wards to Bath through favour of the night. 
The marquis obtained the victory, but ſuſ- 
tained conſiderable loſs. Many experienced 
officers were flain in the attack; and the next 
morning, as Sir Ralph Hopton and ſerje ant 
major Sheldon rode about the field, they were 
either treacherouſly or accidentally blown up 
with gunpowder. Sir Ralph's life was with - 
difficulty preſerved, but Sheldon, whoſe cou- 
rage and' clemency were equally admired, 
died the next day, to the great grief of the 
„„ „ 

Lord Hertford propoſing to join the king's 
forces, began his march for Oxford, but 


+ — 


Waller attended to his motions with ſuch vi- 


by the earl of Caernarvon, who purſued them 


ſo far, that he fell into a kind of ambuſcade, 
formed by a ſtrong party 


F 
of Waller's dra- | 


goons; before which he was obliged to fly-in | 


is turn, till he was joined by prince Mau- 
rice, who here diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a ſignal 
victory over the enemĩũñ. 
Hertford after ſeve- 


N o 


The prince and lord 


ral ſkirmiſhes, ' in which the ſucceſs was vari- 


gilance, that finding it impoſſible to reach 
that city with his whole army, it was reſolved, 


that he and prince Maurice ſhould fight their 


way through the enemy; and that the infan- 
ſhould remain at the Devizes. Waller 
that place, and the earl of 
Crawford marching to its relief, was inter- 
epted by a ſtrong body of the enemy's ca- 


valry, who having loſt his whole convoy and 


amunition, preſerved his life with great dif- 


ficulty. © 


The towh of Devizes muſt ſoon have been 
compeled to ſurrender, had not the king de- 
tached lord Wilmot with fifteen hundred 


| horſe, and two field pieces to their aſſiſtance. 


ous; marched to Mansfield, five miles beyond | 


Bath in their road to Oxford. Waller, in- 


ö 


Waller then drew up his forces to Round- 
way-down, in order to prevent that general 


tending to intercept them, took poſſeſſion of || from joining the king's troops; and Wilmot, 
I andſdown-hill, which he fortified with can- || ! 
non and breaſt-works ; then he detached a || join him during the action, reſolved to give 


body of horſe towards Mansfield, from 
whence they were repulſed by the troyaliſts, 
who marſhalled/their army on the plain; but 
obſerving the advantageous ſituation of the 


enemy, retreated to their old quarters. Wal- || juncture, 


ler commanded his horſe to attack their flank 
and rear, and they executed his orders with 
ſuch ſpirit, that the king's cavalry were 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion; but being 
rallied by the activity of their officers, com- 
pelled the enemy to fly in their turn. The 


royaliſts then attacked the hill with intrepid His majeſty at this time 
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| and the city of Briſtol being in 
the parliament, 
| haſtened thither. 


hoping the infantry from the Devizes would 


the enemy battle. Waller charging the roy- 
aliſts with his whole cavalry, met with ſuch 
obſtinate reſiſtance, . that his forces were rout- 
ed with * laughter. Wilmot at this 
ing joined by the Corniſh infan- 

try from the Devizes, attacked the enemy's 
foot with ſuch impetuoſity, that the greateſt 
part ef them were killed or- taken priſoners; 
ſſeſſion of 

Waller and his few followers 
met the queen on 
e 
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' the field. of Keinton, who had brought with-}| that the citizens would always keep their pro- 
her for his ſervice about two, thouſand; infan- ||-per diſtrict, according to the Commands of 


iy, and one thouſand horſe, well accoutred, || his majeſty ſignified by both houſes. of par- 
together with ſix pieces of cannon, two mor- liament. A reſolution to beſiege the place in 


q A 
: 


tars, and one hundred waggons of ammuni- 
tion, which were fafely conveyed to Oxford. 
The king, at the requeſt of prince Rupert, 
conſented to . pens wh the ſiege of Briſtol, 
in which the whole army was employed, The 
town was well fortified, and provided with 
edible and military ſtores. It was reſolved 
in a council of war to proceed by aſlault ; 


and the troops began the attack on both ſides 


the town with great reſolution. The Corniſh 
men, notwithſtanding their valour, were re- 


pulſed with the loſs of many gallant officers. 


Prince Rupert ſhared a better fate; colonel 


Waſhington broke in upon the line, and | 


opened a paſſage for the horſe, The enemy 


quitted their poſts, and retired: within the | 
| demned to death. The two laſt were hanged 


town, when the governor marched out with 


his arms and baggage, ſurrendering the city, 
when the opponents had with great loſs and 
difficulty only obtained poſſeſſion of the 
| ; | - i} miniſters, and paying 
| pounds, eſcaped. with his liſe 


fuburbs. ' 7. A in ! 17 
His majeſty had great reaſon to regret. the 
loſs of many 
nes, the governor, was ſentenced to death by 
the parliament, for having 


the carl and Sir William Waller; the former 


grew tired of the war; the latter taxed. the 
earl with neglect of duty, in ſuffering - the 
queen's reinforcement to pals unmoleſted to | 
Oxford, Their late ill ſucceſs, added to the | 


diſputes ſubſiſting between theſe leading men, 


induced the parliament to apply:to their friends 


in Scotland for aſſiſtance. 
The commander of the 


if his majeſty in perſon would ſummon the 
town, he would ſurrender it; the king, at- 
tended by the marquis of Hertford, ſet out 
without delay for that place, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he arrived on the tenth 


of Auguſt. He forthwith ſent a trumpet to 
ſound a ſummons, but received for anſwer, 


gallant officers, whoſe lives were 
ſacrificed to the conqueſt, of Briſtol, Fien- | 
upon their army, vowing that they would 
ſurrendered the 
city; but at the interceſſion of the earl of Eſ- 
ſex, the ſentence was remitted. The moſt 
inveterate antipathy now ſubſiſted between 


l H ines 
| | garriſon. of Glou- 
ceſter, colonel Maſſey, having declared, that | 


form was the conſequence of this anſwer. 
The unanimity- with which the parliament 
had hitherto acted began to. ſubſide, and fac- 


tion ſeemed to take place. Edmund Waller, 


the eminent poet, had oppoſed their vehe- 
ment meaſures with nervous reaſoning, and 
forcible eloquence. He had concerted, with 


| ſome perſons of candour and moderation, an 
aſſociation of the lords and citizens, to refuſe 


payment of the illegal taxes impoſed by the 
parliament without the royal aſſent. I heir 
diſcourſe was overheard by a ſervant, who 
betrayed it to Pym; in conſequence of which, 
Waller, Tomkyns, and Chaloner, who were 
intimate friends, and the abettors of the 
ſcheme, were apprehended, tried, and con- 


before their on doors, but Waller baſely 
informing againſt his friends, hypocritically 
diſſembling remorſe, bribing the puritanical 
a: fine of ten thouſand 


A covenant was now, ſubſcribed by the 


neyer lay down their arms, as long as the pa · 
piſts, who were in open war againſt the parlia - 
ment, ſhould be ſcreened from- juſtice, To 
ſach a pitch did this faction riſe, that they 
preſented. the houſe of lords with an impeach- 
ment, in which they - accuſed the queen of 


high treaſon. The king, exaſperated at this 


inſult, iſſued a proclamation, forbidding his 
ſubjects to obey the orders of the two houſes, 
whom he no longer looked on. as a parlia- 
ment. Many members withdrew themiſelves 
from the houſe, where they could not ſit in 
ſafety. A great number of citizens and their 
wives preſented a petition for peace, but they 
were attacked by one Heryey with a troop of 
horſe under his command, and many of them 
e Sir 10d Hit tank 
The Parliament now paſſed an ordinance to 
raiſe a freſh army, under command of the 


earl of Mancheſter, to oppoſe the earl of 


Newcaſtle, and protect the aſſociated coun+ 
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Els ho had been . 


received Waller after the remitment of his 


Eſſex being ſupplied with forces by the par- 
N Ry the aſſailants to raiſe; chat 
| ſiege, and entered the town in triumph, when 
the garriſon, reduced to the greateſt extre- 
mity, was on the point of delivering it up, 
Having reinforced the garriſon, and added 

e neceſſary ſupplies, he haſtened to Ciren- 


in the weſt ſurrendered to the royaliſts; but 
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ies. They ſent a committee to tamper with q men of, virtue, courage and learning fell in 
atly offended, and. 


N 
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this action. The latter, with the fortitude of 


by of his a patriot, had always oppoſed the crown; in 
ſentence, with tokens of general eſteem. || thoſe means which tended to infringe the li- 
During the ſiege of Glouceſter, ſeveral towns. 


i 
i 


2 


berties of the people; but at the ſame time, 
with the loyalty of a ſubject, eſpouſed the 
cauſe. of his ſovercign, againſt the attempts of 
thoſe, who: by deſtroying the order of govern- 
ment, {ſaught to deſtroy the conſtitution. 


Sir Jacob Aſhley, with -a | ſtrong garriſon, 


| 
[ 


took ; poſſeſſion, of Reading for the ute of the 


| king, immediately on Effex's - quitting the 


ceſter, where, he ſurprized two regiments. of 


the royaliſts, and ſeized a great quantity of 
2 deſigned for the king's army; from 
thence he proceeded to Wiltſhire, having 
marched twenty miles before the king heard 


that he was. in mation..:t... ho Bol ac os 
A detachment,. under the command of 
prince Rupert, being ſent to retard the pro- 
greſs of Eſſex, by repeated fkirmiſhes, until 
the main army. came up with him, they per- 
formed this ſervice ſo effectually, that before 
the enemy reached Newbury, he charged, 
and put their rear in confuſion. Next day 
the King took poſſeſſion of Newbury on 
his foot, ſo that Eſſex was obliged to lay in 
the field all night without tents or covering. 
He however, diſpoſed his army in excellent. 
order, on Biſshill, within a mile of the town,. 
The king's forces. began to ſkirmiſh in 
ſmall parties, until they were engaged ſo far, 
found a general action unavoid- 


e Mon unavoid- 
able. The mes dragoons at the firſt onſet, 


routed the cavalry of Eſſex; but they could 
in no advantage over the infantry, who ſuſ- 


tained the fight ſo as to give the horſe repeated 
opportunities of rallying behind them. 

Night, at length, put an end to the com- 
bat, which was fought with equal bravery on 


both ſides. The king recalled his troops from 


the field; and next morning Eſſex purſued his 
march towards Reading, which he reached 


- 


with his cannon and bagga e, after his rear 
had ſuſtained conſiderable loſs from prince 
Rupert, who charged it when in diſorder, at 


the head of his horſe, and one thouſand muſ- 


The earl of Sunderland and. lord Falkland, 


| 
| 


town, The king's ſmall court was now diſ- 
tracted by cabals, through the rivalry of thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in defence 
of the royal cauſe, and the jealouſy which 
prevailed amongſt the queen's favourites. 
The earls of Bedford, Clare, and Holland, 
being treated with | reſerve by his majeſty, 
after their ſignal ſervices, abandoned his in- 
tereſt and reſumed. their ſeats in the houſe of 
lords, where, on a ſlight acknowledgment,;. 
they were readily. receiveds;..,- 2 
The committee of the commons which had 


been ſent into Scotland, ſucceeded in their 


| ann 


gotlation, with the convention of ſtates, and 
the general aſſemhly of the nation. They 

declared their readineſs to aſſiſt their brethren 
of at propoſing, that the two king 
doms ſhould agree in à coyenant for the ex- 

| tirpation. of prelacy, and a more intimate 
union between the parliaments of England 


o 


# % -_ — 


and, Scotland; a draught. being made for 
this purpoſe, was received by both houſes 
with applauſe. The Scots, on this occaſion, + 
appear to have been influenced partly by? 
the n ſharing the ſpoils of the 
royaliſts, and partly by the hope of eftabliſh-- 
en in England. act i [es 


; 
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he Scots, therefore, levied. an army of 
twenty thouſand men for the ſervice of the 
parliament, and beſtowed the command of 
it upon their old general, the earl of Leven; 
who, without heſitation, accepted the offer, 
though he had ſolemnly ſworn never to bear 


79 


arms againſt his majeſty. In the treaty be- 

| tween, the two nations, it was ſtipulated, that 
the committee of the Scots ſhould always ſit 
with the cloſe committee at Weſtminſter, and 
that the conſent of both nations ſhould be ob- 


"ld, before an treat of peace ſhould be 
ſet on foot:! y N 


A new great ſcal was now p 


the 


rd 
and ſix commiſſioners being ſworn Keepers | 
of the great ſeal, the parliament publiſhed | 


an ordinance, declaring void and invalid all | 
grantee and letters patent which had payee | 


nce the keeper left the houſe: | 
Two meſſengers being ſent by the king, 
with writs to the judges of Weſtminſter, for 
adjourning the term to Oxford, were tried as 


ſpies, and condemned to be hanged; one of | | 


which was accordingly ' executed, and the 
other confined in Bride well. Charles, to in- 
validate the claim which the remnant of 


Weſtminſter laid to the appellation of the 
parliament, iſſued a proclamation, ſummon- || g 


mg the members of both houſes to aſſemble 
at Oxford, on a certain day fixed for that pur- 
poſe. He determined alſo to uſe- part of the 
troops, that ſerved in Ireland for his defence, 


and the rebels of that kingdom had ſent re- 


peared petitions to the king, beſeeching him | 
to appoint commiſſioners to hear what he 
could fay in his own vindication. 


Charles, hereupon, authorized Ormond 


and the juſtices to conclude a ceſſation for one 
year with the council of the rebels at Kilken- 
ney; and ordered the earl to tranſport part of 
the army to England. Both houſes meeting 
at Oxford, agreed with the king's approbation 
to ſend a meſſage to the earl of Eſſex, expreſ- 
ſing their earneſt deſire, that perſons might be 
appointed on both ſides to treat of an accom- 
modation, Eſſex ſent back the meſſenger, 
with a ſhort billet to the king's general, the 
earl of Brentford, ſignifying, that as the letter 
was not directed to the two houſes, he could 
not communicate its contents to the parlia- 
ment. 

The marquis of Newcaſtle marched from 
Vork northwards, in order to oppoſe the 
Scots, who entered England in January; but 
colonel Bellaſis being defeated at Selby, by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the marquis was obliged 
to return and ſecure York, while Fairfax 
marched into Cheſhire. The marquis of Or- 


pa arliament of England, deem bing oo which | 
keeper Littleton had given to the king, gi 
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mond ſent a body of foot from Ireland to 
Cheſter; where joining the lord Byron, they 
reduced ſeveral places, and routed a | 
of parhamentarians at Middlewich. The fu- 
itives retired” to Nantwich, and the victors 
| undertook the ſiege of that place; but Fair- 
fax, in conjunction with Sir William Brere- 
ton marching to the relief of the beſieged, 
charged them ſuddenly, and the garriſon 
| making a ſally at the ſame time, the beſiegers 
| were totally routed; lord Byron eſcaped with 
the cavalry to Cheſter : the famous colonel 
| Monk (who afterwards engaged in the ſervice 
of the parliament) was taken Pars and 
| committed to the Tower. 
| The death of John Pym, whoſe great a- 
Unten and aſſiduous application to public | 
| buſineſs. are well known, was at this time a 
reat loſs to the parliament, - whoſe proceed- 
ings had been greatly influenced by his 
advice. 

A. D. 1644. The war was continued not- 
withſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon. As 
the marquis of Newcaſtle retired, the Scots 
advanced farther into the kingdom. The 
town of Newark in Nottinghamſhire, garri- 

ſoned by the king's troops, being beſieged by 

| lord Witlou ghby, and Sir John Meldrum at 
the head of Eve thouſand men, the king de- 
tached prince Rupert with a body of torces 
to ſuccour the place. On his approach, Mel- 
drum, who commanded in the abſence of 
lord 5 web marſhalled his army, and 
an action enſued, in which both fought gal- 


| 

lantly till night ; when Meldrum attempted | 
to retire by a bridge, where he had poſted a 
ſtrong guard to ſecure his retreat; but being 
| ſurrounded was obliged to capitulate on con- 
dition that he ſhould give up his arms, am- 
munition, and other effects, only that the 
troops ſnould retire with their horſes, and the 
infantry with their ſwords. 

Prince Rupert, immediately after this vic- 
tory marched to the relief of the counteſs of 
Bei Derby, who was beſieged in her houſe of La- 
| tham in Lancaſhire, by a body of parliamen- 
tarians ; ſhe had gallantly 9 herſelf 
for two months; and now the affailants aban- 


doned their bag, 62a part a them rein- 
| forced 
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forced thegarriſon of Bolton, which the prince 
afterwards took by affault; He then reduced 


Liverpool; where he” received orders from 
the king to relieve York, and give battle to 
the enemy. By this time Fairfax and the earl 
of Leven; being joined by the earl of Man- 
cheſter, inveſted the city of York. - The 
marquis of Newcaſtle made a reſolute de- 
fence, and on the approach of prince Rupert, 


the ſiege was raiſed, and the prince entered 
the city in triump 
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h. He there, in a con- 


feretice with tlie marquis, propoſed to give bat 
tle to the enemy, and notwithſtanding the re- 


monſtrances of that experienced 
on the impropriety of ſuch conduct at that 
time, ordered his troop 
engage next day. The 


leman, 


sto be in readineſs to 
uis, who ſcemed 


to foreſee | che conſequence of a battle, told 
him he would act as à volunteer only, but in 


that capacity was ready to obey the orders of 
the King's nephew. a 

About two in the afternoon, on the third of 
July, both armies were drawn up in order of 


battle! The prince commanded the left wing, 


conſiſting of five thouſand horſe; the 25 


WI 


manded by Sir Thomas Fairfax, the left by 
the earl of Mancheſter and Heutenant general 


Cromwell; lord Fairfax took poſt with a boů 
dy of reſerve, and the main body was com- 
manded by the earl of Leven. Prince Rupert 


charged the right wing of the enemy, with 
{uch reſolution, that they were totally routed, 
and the parliaments three generals quitting 
the field, fled towards Cawood caſtle. 

The invincible courage of Cromwell, who at 
the head of the left wing, attacked the right 
wing of the royaliſts, in which Newcalitle 
acted as a volunteer, changed the face of the 
battle, which however was maintained ſome 
time with great impetuoſity, but at length 
the royaliſts were entirely defeated, and when 
their left wing, which had been victorious, 
returned from the purſuit of the enemy's ca- 
valry, it was charged by Cromwell with ſuch 
1 3 Vor. II. | | 


was commanded by Sir Charles Lucas 
and colonel” Urrey, and the main body by 
general Goting. The right wing of the ene- 
my, conſiſting of all their cavalry joined by 
three regiments of Scottiſh horſe, was com- 
| 


l 


: 


' 


1 
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fury, before it cbuld be üuted to order, 
that it was entirely broken and diſperſed; 
the parliamentarians obtaining a complete 
victory. The prince loſt fix thouſand men, 
one half of which were ſlain in the field of 
battle, with all his attillery, baggage and 
ammunition. Chagrined at this reverſe of 
fortune; he retreated with the 'wreck of his 


army into Shropſhire. The raſh conduct and 


haughty behaviour of prince Rupert, ſo af- 


ected the marquis of Newcaſtle, that tak in 


no farther part in the civil war, he fetreate 
to the continent, whete he remained till the 
reſtoration Uf Charles Ill. 

After this battle, which was fought on 
Marſton- moor, the parliament's army return- 
ed to the ſiege of York, which was, ſurren- 
dered in a few, days, the governor being no 
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longer able to maintain it without ſüccpur. 


The lord Fairfax took poſſeſſion of the city, 


while the earl of Mancheſter marched back 
towards the aſſociated counties, and the 
Scottiſh army returned to the north, in order 
to join the earl of Calendar, on his march 


| from Scotland, with a confiderable reinforce- 


ment, which'at this time took the town of 
Newcaſtle by ftorm.. OI 
Prince Maurice was fo ſucceſsful in the 
weſt of England, that the parliament found it 
neceſſary to raiſe a conſiderable army to op- 
poſe him. The king, however, t 
of their deſign, detached lord Hopton again 
them, and at Farnham, he was faced by 
Waller; who after ſome few ſkirmiſhes drew 
his men into the town, and repaired to Lon- 
don, that he might ſollicit of both houſes the 
neceſſary ſupplics: accordingly, a thouſand 
horſe from Effex, commanded by Sir William 
Balfour, and a body of the city militia were 
ordered to reinforce him; with which aſſiſt- 
ance he retook the caſtle of Arundel, which 


Hopton had reduced in his abſence, who 


having received a ſupply of men from his 
majeſty, reſolved to give him battle imme- 
diately. On the twenty-ninth day of March, 
the two armies met near Abresford. The 
King's horſe were routed by Balfour, and the 
infantry put into great confuſion; however, 


the battle was maintained till night, when 


O lord 
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[| Waller their march; Eſſex at the head || the gallantry of the earl of Cleveland, Who 

it of three thouſand cavalry, and twelve thou- || routed his horſe, took part of his artillery; 7 
1 ſand foot, and Waller with fifteen hundred and forced the enemy to repaſs the river with 9 
| dragoons and ſeven thouſand infantry. On || precipitation. The king attacked the bridge © 
1 the enemy's approach, the king's officers aban || and ford in his turn, but though he gained B 
8 doned Abington, where he had aſſembled an || the ford, he was not able to make himſelf 3 
1 army of twelve thouſand men to ſtop their || maſter of the bridge. FFF 8 
i} progreſs. V»Vͤ Brea. His majeſty, being reinforced by Sir Rich- Þ 
1 Taking poſſeſſion of Abington, they paſſed || ard Greenville, and underſtanding that the = 
1 the rivers Iſis and Cherwell, although the earl of Eſſex was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for 3 
. king had placed a ſtrong guard on their || want of proviſions, determined, if poſſible, to . 
banks; and they now hoped to ſeize his || reduce him, without hazarding a battle. He * 
4 majeſty's perſon, but he eſcaped through fa- || accordingly raiſed a fort on the bank of the * 
[| vour of the night with a ſmall body of horſe, || river, by which the army of Eſſex had been bh 
# at the head of which, he and the prince of || ſupplied, and by that means intercepted all as 
128 Wales arrived ſafe at Worceſter. The queen || his convoys. In this emergency, the earl or- By 
[| had retired ſome time before this to Exeter, || dered Baltour to force his paſſage through the 7 


5+ 


he plundered the city. Wing HRT 
Elated with their ſucceſs, the parliament 
reſolved, if poſſible, to end the war, by the 
reduction of Oxford, where the king reſided ; 
and for this ſervice the armies of Eſſex and 
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where ſhe was delivered of a princeſs called 


Henrietta. The king, after his arrival at 


Worceſter, in order to elude the vigilance of 


Waller, who had followed him with vaſt ex- 


his real deſign, planted himſelf between the 
king and Shrewſbury ; then the king ſud- 
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lord Hopton -retired with his artillery and 
ammunition towards Reading, and left Wal- 
ler in poſſeſſion of the field; who immediate- 
ly repairing to. Wincheſter, atrempted to re- 
_ . duce the caſtle, but not ſucceeding - therein, 
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body of the enemy was within a mile of his 
van, he ordered it to double its pace, in hopes 
of intercepting the whole body. Waller, 


perceiving the diſtance between his van and 


rear, ordered a large detachment to ford the 
river, while he himſelf with fifteen hundred 


horſe, a thouſand foot, and eleven pieces of 


cannon, attacked and made himſelf maſter of 
the bridge, then paſſing with his whole army, 
attacked the king's rear, but was repulſed by 


king's quarters, at the head of his cavalry, 
which was accompliſhed through favour of 


the night, and leaving the infantry under 


general Skippon to make their own terms, he 


4 pedition, made a feigned march towards || embarked with other officers in a veſſel at 
| Shrewſbury, as if he intended to join prince || Foy. | CCC lier ny, 
Rupert. Waller, imagining that had been || It was agreed, in a conference between ſe- 


veral officers of both armies, that' Skippon 
ſhould deliver up all his artillery, arms, -and- 
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denly wheeled, and took the rout to Oxford, 
where he was joined by the reſt of his army. 
1 He then proceeded to Buckinghamſhire, in 
1 order to give the enemy battle; Waller ad- 
| vanced with the ſame intention, and on the 
1 twenty-ninth of June, the armies faced each 
j other on the oppoſite ſides of the river Cher- 


ammunition, and be conducted to Southamp- 
ton. The earl of Eſſex, on his return te 
London, was treated by both houſes with 
tokens of reſpect, his ſoldiers received fe 
accoutrements, and his forces were recruited; 

Thus reinforced, he marched to join Wal- 
ler and the earl of Mancheſter at Andover. 


well. | Their junction was effected at Reading on 
1 Leaving a ſtrong guard at Croperdy bridge || the twenty-firſt of October, notwithſtanding 
1 to diſpute Waller's paſſage, the king, to his majeſty's endeavours. to prevent it. He 
| draw him from his advantageous ſituation, || then detached the earl, of Northampton witk 


made a feint of beginning his march from 


be three regiments of horſe to relieve Banbury 
Northamptonſhire ; and hearing that a large 


caſtle, while he himſelf marched to Don- 
5 | e 
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wington caſtle, © in the neighboufhood of 


Newbury, beſieged by the enemy's forces. 
Having thrown ſuccours into the place, and 
conferred the honour of knighthood' on the 

- governor for his gallant defence, he entered 
Newbury, where he entrenched himſelf, 
while the enemy from Reading, with ſuperior 
numbers, continued'to advance againſt him. 

The parliamentarians attacked his majefty's 
entrenchments in two different parts, on the 
twenty. ſeventh of October, and the battle 
was maintained with great fury for eight 


hours, when the aſſailants forced the lines, 


and took ſeveral pieces of cannon, but the 
darkneſs prevented their availing themſelves 
of that advantage. On the other ſide they 
had been repulſed with conſiderable loſs ; the 
king retired in the night to Wallingford, leav- 
ing his artillery and baggage in the caſtle of 
Donnington, which was next day ſummoned 
to ſurrender by theearlof Mancheſter. Though 


the governor refuſed to capitulate, they made 


no effort towards the reduction of the place, 
but remained inactive at Newbury, where the 


generals began to indulge their former animo- 


faties.- 


- From Newbury 


pert, with the northern forces, and lord Nor- 


thampton, who had draughted men from dif- 


ferent garriſons ; ſo that he found himſelf at 
the head of eleven thoufand men, with whom 


he returned to Donnington, and drew up 


his army in order of battle, betweeñ the caſtle 
and town of Newbury. The parliament or- 


dered, in the courſe of this year, that each fa- 


mily ſnould be deprived of one meal a week, 
and convert the value of it to public ſervice; 
It appears difficult to imagine, how it was 


poſſible to levy fuch a ta! 45 
On the eleventh of November, Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had remained 
a priſoner ſince his firſt impeachment, was 
brought to his trial, and made ſo vigorous a 
defence; that the commons, foreſeeing that 
he could not be convicted by common evi- 
dences, declared him guilty by an act of at- 
tainder, which, notwithſtandin 
bates, at length paſſed the houſe of lords. 
He pleaded the. King's pardon, which had 
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his majeſty repaired to 
Oxford, where he was joined by prince Ru- 


g many de- 


* 
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been ſent him from Oxford, but it was de- 
clared null by both houſes. Being condemned 
to death as a common felon, he requeſted, in 
conſideration of his character and offices, 
that he might not make ſo inglorious an exit; 
which petition was with much difficulty 
ranted by the commons. On the tenth of 
e this aged prelate was brought to 
the ſcaffold, where he addreſſed the ſpectators, 
with great fortitude; he declared he had ne- 
ver been averſe to the inſtitution of parlia- 
ments, though he could not approve all their 
tranſactions; he proteſted his innocence of 
any deſign tending to ſubvert the laws of the 
realm, or to introduce the Roman Catholic 
religion; he forgave all his enemies, and ſub- 
mitted his neck to the executioner, who, with 
one ſtroke, fevered his head from his body. 
Thus fell archbiſhop Laud, a prelate of _ 
great learning and ſome virtue; but had im- 
bibed prejudices pernicious to his country, 
and fatal to himſelf. At the ſame time, the 
two Hothams were convicted by a court mar- 
tial for having connived at the eſcape of lord 
Digby, and correfponded with the marquis 
of Newcaſtle, © At the firſt ſeſſion of parlia-- 
ment this year, am ordinance paſſed,” for abo- 
liſhing the book of common prayer, and li- 
turgy, and for eſtabliſhing the directory 
which had been compoſed by the eccleftaſticat 
e eee eee To OG 
fis mafeſty and the parlament having 
agreed to à treaty of peace, their deputies 
met at Uxbridge. The king's commiſſioners: 
| were the duke of Richmond, the marquis of 
Hertford; the earls of Southampton, King- 
fton, and Chicheſter,” and eleven commoners, 
among whom was Sir Edward Hyde, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and afterwards earl 
of Clarendon. The parliament appointed 
twelve deputies, at the head of which were 
the earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, 
Saliſbury and Denbigh ; lord Loudon,; the 
marquis of Argyle and others, being com- 

| miſfioned on tie part of the Scots. 
The two houſes inſiſting not only on + 
right of inſpecting all public affairs, but 
even taking cognizance of his majeſty's pri- 
7 and demeſtie coneerns, it was not likely: 
that a peace ſhould enſue; but the King's. 
| | commiſſioners. 
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Vane, Cromwell, 


commiſſioners i in the courſe of the conference 
agreed, that every perſon ſhould enjoy, liberty 
of conſcience that no biſhop ſhould exerciſe || 
any kind of juriſdiction; ; that the manage 
ment of the militia ſhould be veſted in che 
hands of twenty commiſſioners; half to be 
appointed by the king, and half by the par- 
liament; but the conference ended without 


any good effect, as theſe terms were rejected | 


by the other parties. 
About this time the preſbyterian and inde- 
pendent parties began now to diſtinguiſh || 


themſelves; the, preſbyterian ſought to re- 


ſtrain the prerogative; the independents to 
aboliſh monarchy, and introduce democracy. 
x! preſb terians rejected the hierarchy, the 
ependents renounced all forms of; church 
n condemning the epiſcopal ordi- 
nation of miniſters, allowing all perſons with- 
out exception to teach, preach, and expound 
the ſcri Bone according to a ſuppoſed inſpi- 
ration from God. , To the independents of 
this period we owe, in 2 great meaſure, the 
numerous ſects of fanatics which have ever 
ſince diſgraced the religion of this country. 
The independent arty was ſupported by 
ate, and Haſlerig,. who 
now began to practice every art of acquiring 
popularity. They employed. emiſſaries to in- 
flame the minds of the people, by inſinua- 
ting the king's miſconduct both in civil and 
military . affairs. Cromwell had accuſed the 
earl of Mancheſter, of miſmanagement at 
the laſt battle of Newbury u. The carl re- 
torted upon Cromwell, by declaring, that in 
a conference. with him, he hinted, that if 
Mancheſter would adhere to honeſt men, he 
would ſoon find himſelf at the head of an 
army, that would give law to both king and 
parliament. . 
Surprized at this declaration, the houſes 
debated on the propriety of arreſting Crom- 
well, but this point was deferred to another 


Aerdügtn, In the mean time Oliver and 
an 


his confederates expedited;the plan they 
had. projected, for new modelling, the army. 
They propoſed that the troops ſhould he 
formed into new regiments, and that no offi- 
ces civil or military ſhould be held by: mem- 
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The hquſe:of commons 3 reſolved to 
Pe 1e ſtate, of the nation, Cromwell 


ſtood. up, affirming che neceſſity of imme- 


diate exertion, as the name of patliament 


would be odious to the people, unleſs they 
proſecuted the war with more v Har and 
then offered it as his opinion, that every 
member ſhould reſign the poſt he enjoyed, as 
an evidence of his i and diſintereſted 
principles. Some of his affociates ſeconded 
the motion; and at length Tate, and Vane, 
propoſed an ordinance for excluding members 
from all offices whatſoever. A. day of ſolemn 
faſt was alſo, appointed, to (0 che blet- 


ling of heaven on their deſigns... 


romwell's ordinance for the feſignation of 

offices ſoon paſſed the lower houſe, but Was at 
firſt rejected by the lords; but; the earls; of 
Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, having re- 
ſigned their places, and the popular torrent 
running hard in favour of the ſelf denying 
ordinance, it was paſſed the next day. 

A. D. 164. F 1 7 1 the favourite of the 
preſbyterians, was intended by them tobe 
nominated genetal, but that officer diſſem- 
bled his ſentiments, and was in reality attach- 
ed to the, intereſt; of Cromwell. The parlia- 
ment's army was now modelled by Cromwell's 
plan, and: all members of parliament bear 
excluded, and; their adherents treſigning their 
commiſſions, the vacant places were filled up 
with independents, who acted as,chaplains as 
well as officers. They gave looſe to the wildeſt 
reveries of enthuſiaſm, animated by which 
contagion, the common ſoldiers advanced to 
battle, chanting hymns, and fought, and died 
in full confidence of obtaining the crown due 
to their eſpouſing ſo holy a cauſ. 

At the head of this, army of enthuſiaſts, 
Cromwell marched from Windſor, on the 
twenty fourth day of April, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Iſſip cut in pieces four regiments 
of the King's cavalry. Blerchington was fur- 
rendered up to him at the i firſt ſummons by 
colonel Windebank, ho was condemned by a 
court martial, and ſhot for cowardice; The 


king took the town of Leiceſter by aſſault, 


and continued his march towards Wales, 
where he expected to be joined by Goring 
with DI! thouſang cavalry, and by. colonel 

Gerard 
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4. D. . 
Gerard with two thouſand recruits which he 


1 raiſed. in Wales. 
Göring had written to the king from Taun- 


rang * the facility with which he 
ce, and adviſing him to 
the defenſive; but the letter fell into 
the hands of Fairfax, who determined to | 


reduce that pla 


might 
act upon 


hazard a battle, before the junction could be 
effected. With this view he followed the 


royaliſts, and the king finding he could not 


reach Leiceſter without expoſing his rear, to | 
et — | defence, and the king 


Wards 


cettain deſtruction, Aerea to meet him 
half way. For this purpoſe the king march - 


d back; and came in fight of the dem oe | 
5 : | ceſter, which ſurretidered on capitulation:” 


the fourteenth day of June, who were drawn 
up in order 
near a ſmall village called Nafeby. 
king commanded a body of reſerve, the right 
wing was headed by prince R 
by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and lord here noe 
commanded the main body. 

On the part of the enemy Skipp and 
F airfax commanded the main body, Cromwell 
headed the right wing, and Ireton the left. 
Prince Rupert attacked the left wing with his 
ufual ſucceis, they were diſperſed and purſued 
as far as the village; but the prince in his re- 
turn miſemployed his time in a fruitleſs at- 


tempt to ſeize the enemy's artillery, - Crom 


well was in the mean time d with Sir 


Marmaduke Langdale; whoſe: horſe was 
The 


broken after a very obſtinate diſpute. 
infantry maintained the battle on both ſides 
for ſome time with equal fury; but at length 
the battallions of Fairfax and Skippon giving 
way, Cromwell returned and charged the 


| king's infantry in flank with ſuch vigour as 
they could not reſiſt, to that 11 were imme- 


Aeg routed. ; 

Although in the firſt: attack, priabe⸗ Ru- 
pert's troops had been victorious, they could 
not be induced to make a ſecond, being in- 


reduced to order of battle, and prepared ei- 
ther for attack or defence. The king would 
have charged them at the head of his reſerve, 
had he not been prevented by the earl of 
Carnwath, who riding by his ajeſty? s ſides 
ſcized the bridle of: his horſe, and turned him 
round, ſaying with a loud oath; “ will you 
32 Vol. II. | 


— 


I 0 rut on Lerbain death ? The 


of battle on a riſing ground, | 
The 


upert; the left 


| to France, the 


ſereing this motion, Wheeled tb the right, and 
rode off in ſuch Tönfüffon, that they could 
not be rallied; To tht the arliamentarians 
wok above Ave thouſand 5 
His majeſty's N and artiffery | 
His- maj rince vor 
bert D N with the cel 
de la Zoueh, from whence they 
Hereford, where they parted. The prince 
repaired to Briſtol, to put it in poſture of 
continued his rout to- 
of aſſembling an army 
Faitfax advanced to Lei- 


Ss 'Afhby 


Wales; in Hopes 
in that country. 


Then he matched to the weſt-ward and 
reduced Bridgewater, Sherborn and Bath, 
and having defeated lord Goring ar Latnpotc, 
undertook tlie of- Briſtol, which was 


well ſupplied and fortified; and every one con- 
| cluded from the renowned 


prowels of prince 
Rupert, that it would make a gallant defence. 
But his offering to capitulate on the firſt 


ſummons, and his ſurtendering the city before 


the enemy began the attack, was matter of 
ſurprize to every one. 
= Equally ſhocked and incenſed at this tran- 
ſaction, the diſtreſſed monarch revoked Ru- 
pert's commiſſions, and commanded him to 
quit the kingdom. Fairfax, having ſecured 
Briſtol with a proper garrifon, marched into 
the weſtern counties, bearing all before him. 
Cromwell now reduced the Devizes and ſe- 
veral other places. 
himſelf miſter of Tiverton, and blocked up 
the city of Exeter. Hearing that the prince 
of Wales had an army in Cornwall, and was 
on his march to give battle, he advanced to 
meet him with the greateſt expedition, and 
falling on a part of ths cavalry by furprize, 
obliged his royal 1. ne to retire into Corn- 


1 wall. 
timidated by the enemy's forces, which were | 


In the room of lord Gori: who had fled - 
Yrince of Wales conferred 
the command of the army upon Hopton, 
who was routed by the enemy in his march to 
| relieve Exeter; and the prince erceiving his 
danger of falling into the hands of Fairfax, 
retreated to the Ille of Scilly. Hopi being 


[ ſurrounded, capitulated on condition that his 


1 ; Gs Hoops 


ifoners, and all | 
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to croſs the ſea or return to their own habi- 
tations. Their arms and horſes were delivered 
to Fairfax, who granted paſs-ports to all 
thoſe who deſired to quit the kingdom, hav- 
ing previouſly ſworn never more to ſerve a- 
gainſt the parliament. This tr 
ecuted, the lords Hopton, and Colepepper, 
retired to the prince of Wales in Scilly. By 
the month of April the king's troops in the 
weſt, were entirely routed, the city af Exe- 


ter having ſubmitted to Fairfax. 
His majeſty, nevertheleſs, bore up with great 


courage under the variety of his dangers and 
diſtreſſes. He was now reduced to ſuch a 
dilemma, that he ſaw no other proſpect of 
retrieving his affairs than that of joining Mon- 
troſe in Scotland, and this expedient he in- 
tended to embrace. Receiving intelligence 
that a conſiderable detachment of the ene- 
my's cavalry was poſted under the command 
of Poyntz, between Hereford and Worceſter, 
he determined to paſs through Wales, to 
Cheſter, and ſo into Scotland, through Lan- 
caſhire and Cumberland. 

The enemy having ſurprized Cheſter, and 
his majeſty finding them in poſſeſſion of the 


outworks and ſuburbs of that city, detached 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale over Holt-bridge, 
in order to fall on the back of the beſiegers, 
' while he entered the city. Poyntz, who had fol- 


lowed the king with expedition, appeared next 
day, and was charged by Sir Marmaduke, 
who compelled him to retire to a greater diſ- 


tance. The aſſailants no ſooner perceived 


him, than they began to abandon the ſuburbs, 
in order to join his troops, and thus re-inforced 
he attacked and drove the royaliſts to the 
very gates of the city. WT 
jeſty's guards and cavalry, under 


His majeſty 
the command of the earl of Litchfield and 


lord Gerard, advancing to the charge, com- 


pelled the enemy to retire; but their mul- 


queteers being drawn up among the narrow 
lanes and hedges, diſcharged ſuch a volley on 
the king's new raiſed forces, that they were || 
broken, routed, and diſperſed, after many 


gallant officers had been ſlain in the action. 
The king retreated with five hundred horſe 
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troops ſhould be difmiſſed, and allowed either 


| to, Denbigh caftle; where being joined by | 


prince Maurice, with eight hundred horſe, 
and ſome other ſmall re- inforcements, he 
croſſed the river Dee, gained a march upots 


the enemy, and arrived at Bridgenerch, where 
he was informed that the. parliaments forces 


had made themſelves maſters of Berkley 


caſtle and the Devizes; | OBEY 


His majeſty now appointed lord Digb 
lieutenant general of all the troops raiſed or 
to be raiſed on the other ſide of the Trent; 
and ordered him, and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, to proceed with fifteen hun- 
dred horſe to Scotland, to join "Montroſe, 
who had lately been defeated by Leſley. 
Digby. began his expedition without delay, 


and diſperſed a thouſand: foot raiſed for the 


ſervice of the parliament, in the neighbour- 


hood of Doncaſter ; and at Sherborn- attacked 


a body of horſe commanded by colonet 
Copley ; but was. routed, and fled to Skip- 
pon, and his baggage falling into the hands 


of the enemy, the parliament publiſhed a 


copy of ſome papers which they found amon 
his effects. belt Here " 


He proceeded, however, to Dumfries in 


Scotland, where, receiving no intelligence of 
Montroſe, he embarked with ſome other 


Scottiſh lords for Ireland. When his majeſty 
returned to Newark, prince Rupert addreſſed 
him, deſiring he might have an opportunity 
to juſtify his conduct. The king granted his 
requeſt, admitted of his apology, and pub- 


lickly declared himſelf ſatisfied with his con- 


duct and loyalty. | 

His majeſty's affairs now wore a very me- 
lancholy aſpect; his beſt friends and advi- 
ſers had either loſt their lives in his ſervice, or 
been obliged to abandon their country; his 


conſort had fled for refuge to Holland ; his 5 


eldeſt ſon wandered an unhappy exile among 
the rocks of Scilly, and the reſt of his chil- 
dren were in imminent danger of falling into 


the hands of his implacable foes; his armies 


were either ſlaughtered or diſperſed ; he was 
deſerted by his ungenerous nephews, whom 
he had nurtured with 


paternal tenderneſs 3 
and he found himſelf ſo entangled by the 
| wiles of his enemies, that his eſcape appeared 


impracticable. 
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he retained a clear diſcernment. and a very 
extraordinary firmneſs of ming. 

Havimꝑ ſent orders to the goyernor of Ox- 
ford, to ſtation, at a fixed time, the horſe of 
the garriſon, between Banbury and Daventry, 
he left Newark at night, attended by five 
hundred horfe ; and arrived at three in the 
morning at Belvoir caſtle, where he found 
Sir Gervas Lucas, the governor, ready with 
uards, to attend him farther on his way. 


He was fo fatigued towards evening, that he 


found it neceſſary to take ſome repoſe in a 
village near Northampton. Early next morn- 
ing he continued his march and reached Ban- 
bury about noon, where he found the horſe, 
by whom he was ſafely conducted to Oxford, 
after having, with the utmoſt fortitude, gone 
through the moſt amazing ſcenes of danger 
and farigue. 


Inſecure in his ſituation, and in danger of a. 


worſe fate, he again began to treat with his 
enemies. He demanded of the parliament a 
ſafe conduct for the duke of Richmond, the 
earl of Southampton, and ſome others, whom 
he deſigned to ſend with propoſals for an ac- 
commodation. He offered liberty of con- 


ſcience to non-conformiſts ; he propoſed, 


upon the diſmiſſion of the armies, to join the 
two houſes ; to take meaſures for ſettling the 
public debts, and regulating the affairs of the 
militia to their ſatisfaction. lf 
Hie now demanded a perſonal treaty, and 
vindicating himſelf from the aſperſions of his 
enemies, made many conceſſions which plain- 
ly evinced his ardent deſire of a peace. But 
having reduced their ſovereign to extremity, 
they arrogantly impoſed conditions; charged 
him with employing their forces in- defence of 
arbitrary power, and: with an intention of 
making peace with the Iriſh rebels. : 
During this dreadful fituation of his ma- 


jeſty's affairs, the court of France ſent over 
Montreuil, on pretence of mediating a peace 
and parliament, but in 
reality to effect a ſecret accommodation be- 


between the king 


tween his majeſty and the Scottiſh army. 
The ambaſſadors found the Scottiſh commiſ- 


ſioners at: London, inclined to treat with. his 
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majeſty ; but they inſiſted on the abolition of 


a Af 


. 


the epiſcopacy, as an indiſpenſible cond ition, 
with which Charles refuſed to comply. 
While the French miniſter made a journey 
to the Scottiſh army, in h | 
their intemperate zeal, Fairfax advanced to 
Oxford with his army; ſo that the king was 


in great danger of being ſurrounded. Lord 


Aſhley, with about a thouſand men under 
his command, advanced towards Oxford, in 
order. to join his majeſty ; but Fairfax, ap- 
ang of his deſign, fell on his troops, great- 
y fatigued, routed them, and took him pri- 
ſoner, together with Sir Charles Lucas, and 
many officers of diſtinction. This, was the 
laſt effort of this unhappy prince to defend 
himſelf by dint of arms. Deſpairing to avoid. 


any longer the machinations of his enemies, 


he reſolved to put himſelf under the protection 
of the Scots, hoping that their averſion. 
to the independents, might induce them at 
leaſt to protect his perſon from danger. 

A. D. 1646. Sir John Aſhburnham and 
doctor Hudſon, having undertaken to conduct 
him through bye-ways, he left Oxford on the 
twenty-ſeventh of April, and as ſoon as his 
eſcape was known, the parliament iſſued a: 
proclamation, denouncing the penalty of high: 


treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould ſhelter or 


protect their ſovereign. On his diſcovery of. 
himſelf to the earl of Leven, the general was 
aſtoniſned at his preſence, but received him 
with due reſpect and veneration. The par- 

liament, receiving immediate intelligence of 
this important event, reſolved that Fairfax: 
ſhould abandon his enterprize againſt Oxford, 
and direct his courſe to Newark; but on the: 
declaration of the Scottiſh commiſſioners, that 
the king's arrival was entirely unexpected by: 
the general, who would punctually adhere to 


their orders, this reſolution was deferred. 


The Scots, hearing that Fairfax was deſtined! 
to the northward, retired with his majeſty to 
Newcaſtle, where he was excluded: from all: 


communication with Montreuil; and Afſh-- 


burnham, through fear of being apprehend- 


ed, fled the kingdom: The Scottiſh preachers 
inſulted him in their harangues from the pul- 
pit; and the officers. treated him. with cold- 
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Covenant. 


A. D. 1646. 
neſs and reſerve. They adviſed him to fur. 


- render all his garriſons to the parliament, and 


he complied with apparent, compoſure, ' Or- 
mond received orders to reſign Dublin, and 


other forts in Ireland, to the officers appoint- | 
ed by the parliament; and Montroſe retreated 


to the continent, having laid down his arms in 
Scotland at the king's command. 

His majeſty gave every . poſſible proof of 
his inclination to come to terms with the par- 
liament; he ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, 


delicing they would decide the religious con- 
* 


troverſy by the arbitration of certain able di- 
vines; he fignified, in letters to the city of 
London, his diſpoſition to ſatisfy the two 
houſes in every particular they required. 
The Scots profeſſed to deteſt all ſecret pro- 
ceedings that might cauſe any animoſity 


to the covenant. 


The general aſſembly of the kirk of Scot- | 
he reminded them that it was their king who 


ſollieited for that, which his denial to the 


land, wrote to the parliament of England, 
the city of London, and the ecclebaſtical 


aſſe ably. intreating them to forward the work 


of reformation according to the tenor of the 
The houſes then ſent propoſals 
to the king, more unreaſonable than thoſe, 
upon which they had inſiſted at Uxbridge, 
by which they arrogated to themſelves, the 
whole power of the adminiſtration. The king 
ingenuouſly replied, that though he could not 
diveſt himſelf of that which he inherited by 
birth and the laws of the realm, he would 


nevertheleſs, regardleſs of his own intereſt, 


accede to any meaſures tending to promote 
the public welfare. 
e anerY were now appcinted to in- 
ſpect the a&counts of the Scottiſh deputies, 
who propoſed to withdraw their army from 
England, upon payment of their arrears. 
After many debates, they 
four hundred thouſand pounds in lieu of 

all their demands, and this is-ſaid to have 
* the price for which they old their king 
to his enemies. 

The duke of Hamilton, having in the be- 

inning of September, been removed to St. 
iich Mount in Cornwall, was releaſed 


on the ſurrender of that place to. the parlia- 


ment. He immediately went to his ma- 


agreed to take 


7 


8 
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| and lamentations of his unhap 


A D. „ 


jeſty at Newcaſtle, and intreated him to cloſe 
1 75 the two houſes. The king, 
of putting a ſtop to the ravages of à civil 
war, propoſed that the hierarchy ſhould be 
con to ſome particular dioceſes, and that 
— 5 ſhould be eſtabliſhed in all other 
N of the kingdom, hoping that the liber- 
he gave to others, might be allowed to 
himſelf that of acting according to the dic- 
rates of his conſcience. 
The two houſes appoi 


inted a committee 


Pools the middle of September, to confer - 


with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, about diſ- 
poling of the king's * x 27-2 The Scots 
chimed an equal intereſt in his perſon with 


| the Engliſh, but after many debates, the pre. 
| cedency was given to the E 
be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and till * | 
| claring his readineſs to comply with whatever 


nghſh. - Charles 
lent repeated meſfages to the parliament, . de- 
firing leave to treat with them in perſon, de- 


might tend to the intereſt of his ſubjects ; 


meaneſt of his ſubjects, would brand him 


with the name of tyrant to all poſterity.” 


It was now voted in parliament, that his 
majeſty ſhould reſide at Holmby in North- 


' amptonſhire, and be treated with due reſpect; 
| and then appointed commiſſioners to receive 
him from the hands of the Scots, who deli- 
vered him up on the thirteenth of January, 


and that very day their army began its march 
for Scotland. The king, in his journey to 
Holmby, found the roads crouded with peo- 
ple, who came from all quarters to behold 
their ſovereign in his abject ſtate, and who 
expreſſed their regard in prayers — his ſafety, 
ate. 
A. D. 1647. The independents and preſ- 


byterians had till this time ated in concert 


againſt Charles, but now their mutual ani- 
moſity began to appear. Cromwell, who poſ- 
ſeſſed undaunted reſolution, boundleſs ambi- | 


tion, and profound diflimulation, principally 

guided the operations of the independents. 
He gained vaſt influence over general Fair- 
fax, and filled the army with his creatures; 
. ſuch were Rainſborough, Fleetwood, Lam- 
bert, and Harriſon. 


Cromwell finding chat the majority af the 
members, 


ſtill defirons - 
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members, in fear of the general officers, were | 


for diſbanding the army, pretended to ap- 
rove the ſcheme of the houſe, declared him- 
Per attached to Preſbytery, cited ſcripture, 
and perſuaded Fairfax, that his grand motives 
were the glory of God, and the advancement 
of true religion. } by ESE | 9434-1 | 
*At the ſame time, Cromwell employed his 
emiſſaries, to excite a ſpirit of mutiny amon 
the troops. The inferior officers had been 
long accuſtomed to a military life, that they 
were averſe to the very thought of reſuming 
their former occupations. The commons 


voted that the army ſhould be diſbanded, 


and the ſoldiers. receive ſix weeks pay on their 


diſmiſſion. The ſoldiers having been long in 


the ſervice, complained highly at the cruelty 
of thoſe who propoſed to diſband them on 
the n . 

Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton and Fleet- 
wood, were directed to inform the army of 
the intention of parliament to paſs votes in 
their favour. On this occaſion the private 
ſoldiers elected deputies to diſcuſs their af- 
fairs, and communicate their reſolutions to a 
council, compoſed of generals, field officers, 
and captains. Theſe were the tools, by which 


Cromwell and his aſſociates accompliſhed 


their deſigns, and were choſen from the 
private ſoldiers, or loweſt claſs of officers, 
for their reputed ſanctity, and extraordinary 
gifts of preaching and prayer. = 

It continued, however, the full intention of 


. parliament to diſband all the troops, except 


thoſe deſtined for Ireland, and began to de- 
liberate on the manner, in which they ſhould 
accompliſh it. The ſoldiers, in a petition to 
the general, ſet forth the injuſtice of this 
deſign, and deſired that the army might be 
aſſembled in one place, where they might 
conſider of means to redreſs their grievances, 
or perhaps they ſhould be under a neceſſity 
of purſuing, fuch meaſures as might not be 
quite ſo agreeable to the parliament. 

A council of war being hereupon called, 
they reſolved to acquaint the parhament that 
it was high time to concert meaſures for ap- 
pealing the army, and preventing a very 
dangerous rupture, The parliament, being 
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intimidated by this intelligence, reſolved, if 
poſſible, to divide the forces. But all their 
conceſſions could not fatisfy the army ; the 


directors of it reſolved to balance the preſ- - 


byterian intereſt, taking care that it ſhould 
not be diſbanded. * 11 SCH 


The army now formed a kind of republic, 


in which the vote of the common ſoldier 
was as prevalent as that of the colonel; and 


every private man aſſumed a right of enter- 


ing into, and executing projects of his own. 


A few regiments of horſe determined to 


ſeize the perſon of the king. For the exe- 
cution of this "deſign they ſelected cornet 
Joyce, formerly a taylor. This officer, on 
the third day of June, arrived with a de- 
tachment of fifty horſe at Holmby, about 


break of day, and ing up ſtairs attended 
| noc 


by three troopers, ed at the door of 
the king's apartment; which being opened, 
Joyce and his attendants approaching him 
with their hats off and piſtols in their hands, 
told him he muſt go to the army. When the 


king aſked by what authority he came on this 


expedition, the cornet anſwered, . By this,” 
pointing to his piſtol, and deſired that no time 
might be loſt in his preparation. 27 


His majeſty directed one of his attendants 


to call tke committee of the two houſes, who 


had taken charge of his perſon. They de- 


manded of Joyce, if he acted by order of 
the parliament; he replied, in the negative, 
and held up his piſtol. They then told him 
b write to the parliament to know 
their pleaſure, he anſwered they might do 


ſo, but the king muſt go along with him 


— 
- 


immediately. The king, finding his guard 
averſe to any reſiſtance, reſigned himſelf to 
the will of Joyce, not without ſuſpicion, that 
he ſhould be carried to ſome unfrequented 
place and murdered. / 1 20 

He lodged at colonel Montague's near 


| Cambridge the firſt night, and next day ar- 


rived at Newmarket, where he was treated 


with great reſpect by the officers of the army. 


The regiments being aſſembled at this place, 
preſented a petition to the general, complain- 
ing of the parliament, and next ſubſcribed a 
writing which they termed ** The engage- 


ment, 
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ment,“ conſenting to be diſbanded, on con- 


dition of obtaining redreſs of their grievances, 
as adjudged by a council, conſiſting of. the | 
generals, two officers, and as many ſoldiers | 
would | 
The army was | 
now advanced to St. Alban's, when a meſſage to | 
| this mark of ſubmiſſion, retired to a greater 
| diſtance from London, and fixed their head 

Theſe demagogues had been guilty of the | 
moſt grievous extortion. They had levied by | 
the moſt unprecedented exactions about thirty | 
| Holmby, and had obtained ſome 


of every regiment ; but declared they 
conſent to no other propoſals. 


the houſes, requeſting immediate recompence 
to the ſoldiers, was ſent by the general. 


millions of money in five years; notwith- 
{ſtanding which the public was loaded with 
enormous debts and incumbrances. They 
laid taxes on the common neceſſaries of life, 
{ſequeſtered one half of the lands belong 
to the royaliſts, deprived of their livings, an 
reduced to beggary more than one h 
clergy, becauſe they would not renounce 


their civil andreligious principles. In juſtifica- | 


tion of theſe proceedings, they pretended to 


ſcek the Lord in prayer, and impudently as | 
| com 
| They then treated him with much arrogance, 


well as impiouſly aſſerted their dominion as 


the elect of God. 


The parliament, alarmed at theſe unwar- | 
| hardly allow any of his domeſtics to ſpeak 


rantable proceedings of the army, empowered 
the city of London to raiſe ſome cavalry, as 
if they intended to put themſelves in a poſture 
of detence. They likewiſe orderedten thou- 
ſand pounds to be paid to the ſoldiers, who 
ſhould quit the army, and engage in the Iriſh 
expedition. 

Depending on its own ſtrength, the army 
now preſented a remonſtrance to the two hou- 
ſes, demanding that the parliament ſhould be 
purged of corrupted and unduly elected 
members; that the public accounts ſhould 
be equitably ſettled, and that, after ſome acts 


of juſtice upon delinquents, an act of amneſty 


ſhould be paſſed. They then impeached 
eleven members, who headed the Preſbyterian 
party, and alledging that they had hindered 
the courſe of juſtice, deſired they might be 
removed from the houſe. 1315 
The army inſiſting that all intentions o 


diſbanding the ſoldiery ſhould be laid aſide, 
and that all differences between the army and 


parliament ſhould be ſettled; the parliament 


of the | | 
| him, and ſpent a few days at Caverſham, 


'1n the evening, on pretence of being 
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king's friends * to hope, that a rupture 
between the parſiament and army would re- 
dound to his majeſty's advantage. 
Thoſe -members of the houſe, who had 
been accuſed defiring to withdraw, the army 
for the preſent ſeemed to be ſatisfied with 


quarters at Reading. They carried the king 
with them, wherever they went. That prince 

was now in a much better ſituation than at 
greater de- 
gree of liberty, as well as conſideration with 
both parties. All his friends were allowed to 
approach him, his correſpondence with the 
queen was even permitted; his chaplains were 
reſtored, and he was indulged in the uſe of 
the liturgy ; his children were ſuffered to viſit 


where he then reſided. Cromwell, Ireton, 
and others of the independent party amuſed 
him with vain hopes, till they had obtained a 
plete victory over the city and parliament. 
ordered him to be ſtrictly guarded, would 
with him in private, and employed ſpies to- 
watch over all his words and actions. Charles 
now perceived that he had been the dupe of 


| Cromwell, and began to be apprehenſive of 


his perſonal ſafety. Major Huntingdon, 
whom Oliver had employed in carrying ſecret 
meſſages to the king, informed his majeſty, 
that if meaſures were not taken to prevent it, 
Cromwell would certainly work his ruin. 

His majeſty was now Le under a ſtrong 
guard at Hampton Court, from whence never- 
theleſs he propoſed to eſcape if poſſible, and 
with this view he retired to his chamber earl 

indil⸗ 
poſed; and in an hour after midnight went 
down the back ſtairs, attended by Aſnburnham 
and Legg, both gentlemen of the bedcham- 
ber. Sir John Berkley waited for him at the 
garden gate with horſes, which they inſtantly 
mounted, and directed their rout towards 
Hampſhire. All night he travelled through 
the foreſt, and arrived next day at TR 

a cat 


A. D. 1648. CHARLES I. 3”. 


' # Teat of the earl of Southampton, poſſeſſed || cure: the friendſhip of the army, they pro- 1 
by the counteſs dowager, a woman of great || poſed to adopt the favourite opinion of the if 
honour on whoſe fidelity he could ſecurely || equality of mankind cg 
rely. Before he had feached this place, he His majeſty, with-a view to ſatisfy, if poſ-- l 
had gone to the ſea coaſt, and expreſſed much. || ſible, the deſites of his people, had promiſed,. 
concern, that a ſhip which he ſeemed to ex - || by a meſſage ſent from Cariſbroke caſtle, to | 
pect had not arrived; from which Berkley || relinquiſh, during his own life, the _ of Lf 
and Legg, who were not in the ſecret, con- the militia, and the appointment of all the | 18 
officers of ſtate, on condition, that after his —_— 

death, theſe- prerogatives ſhould be reſtored 3 | | 


- 


cluded that his intention was to fly to the | 
to the crown. 


continent. 5 | | 
On this diſappointment, they adviſed him | 1 TON | | 

A Ny Governed by the army and the independents, | 

the parliament, inſtead of agreeing to theſe: 


| 
to ſeek refuge in the Iſle of Wight, although | 
| itions, which they ' _ Þ 
| | 
| 
| 


— 
— — — — 4 — 2 
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Hammond, a creature of Cromwell's was at 
terms, drew up four propoſ! 


| ſent him as preliminaries, and to which they 
demanded. his politive aſſent, before they | 
would engage in any treaty. Theſe prelimi- 
nary acts were, for recalling all the declara- | 8 
tions iſſued againſt the parliament and their |: 
adherents ;. eſtabliſhing the militia ;. depriv- 1 
ing peers created ſince the troubles, of their 1 
right to (ir in pai liament; and empowering; - 
— two houſes to adjourn at their own plea- 1} 
ure. | 5 
A. D. 1648. Charles, informed of this re- 

ſolution, requeſted a perſonal treaty, and. 9 
begged that the terms on botty ſides ſhould be 1 


that time governor. Hereupon, Aſhburnham 
and Berkley were diſpatched to the ifland, 
and enjoined to conceal from Hammond the 
place of the king's reſidence, till they could 
obtain a promiſe that he would not detain his 
majeſty's perſon. Aſhburnham raſhly, if not 
treacherouſly, brought Hammond to Fitch- | 
field; and the king was foreed to himſelf | 
into his hands, and to accompany him to Ca- 
riſbroke caſtle in the Iſle of Wight, where 
he was treated at firſt with marks of duty and 
reſpect. Though Aſhburnham's conduct on 
this occaſion, - carries in it much ſuſpicion of 
treachery, the king acquitted him of any trea- 
ſonable intention ; there is, however, no doubt 
that his conduct was the effect of great raſh- 
neſs and preſumption. 

The king's perſon being effectually ſecured, 
and the parliament ſubjected to the will of 
Cromwell, he privately aſſembled a council 
of ſome of the principal officers at Windſor, 
to conſult about the ſettlement of the nation, 
and the future procedures towards his ma- 
jeſty ; and it is imagined, that all future pro- || 
ceedings againſt the king, owe their riſe to 


previouſly ſettled, before any conceſſions. were 
demanded. When his majeſty's anſwer was - - 
reported in the houſe of commons, Cromwell 

ſpoke wi:h. great virulence againſt his perſon, 1 
calling him a man of blood and a double 9 
dealer; he adviſed them. to ſend no further _ KF | 
addreſſes to the king, but to regulate the af- 
fairs of the kingdom without his concurrence. 
The parliament were intimidated into com- 
pliance, though ninety-one members had ſpi- 
rit enough to. diſſent, It was, however, voted,, 


De M LL EE. r —äẽ——3 —T—T— — — On co - 
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this conference. 


A private aſſaſſination, they were well aware 


would ſtigmatize their party with every im- 
putation of eruelty and injuſtice, and every 
odious epithet of traitor and murderer, would 
be affixed to the perpetrators of ſuch an atro- 
cious deed. They were, therefore, perſuaded, 
that ſome daring expedient muſt be attempted, 
which would carry the appearance of juſtice, 
and cover its barbarity, by the boldneſs of 
the enterprize. To give ſanction, therefore, 
to their proceedings againſt the king, and ſe- 


| | 


a 


gid Preſpyterians, who inſiſted on a 
_ uniformity of worſhip, and were reſolved to 
give no aſſiſtance to his majeſty, unleſs he 


that for the future, no addreſſes or meſſages 
ſhould be ſent to the king, which vote received. 


* 


the aſſent of the houſe of lords. 
Three different parties at this ti 
vailed in Scotland; the royaliſts, who de- 


manded the re- eſtabliſnment of the king's. 
authority, without any regard to religious 
ſects, or opinions; of theſe Montroſe, though . 

The ri- 


abſent, was conſidered as the head. 
perfect 


6 


would, 


4 th 4 Py 


me pre- 


moderate Preſbyterians, who wiſel 


brothers Hamilton and Laneric, were the 
| | endea- 
voured to reconcile the intereſts of religion 


with thoſe of the crown; and hoped by the 
concurrence of the Preſbyterian party in Eng- 
land, to ſubdue the independent army, and 


ro reſtore the parliament as well as the king, | 


to their juſt freedom and authority. 


pen an examination into the ſtate of 
the nation, the committee delared it would be 


neceſſary to raiſe an army of forty thouſand 


.men for its defence, But the duke of Ha- 
.milton, who was declared general, was not 
able to raiſe fourteen thouſand men, and 
thoſe ill armed, and undiſciplined, and there- 


fo ue not in a condition to march for England, 


till the beginning of July. 

While theſe preparations were going for- 
ward in Scotland, Langhorne, Poyer, an d 
Powell, three officers who had ſerved in the 
parliament's army, declared for the king, 
ſecured the caſtle of Pembroke, and in- 
fluenced the greateſt part of South Wales to 
eſpouſe the royal cauſe. Young Hales and 
the earl of Norwich, excited commotions in 
Kent. Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Liſle, 
Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne, and colonel Farr, 
which laſt had been in the parliament's ſervice, 
aſſembled a body of three thouſand men, and 
took poſſeſſion of Colcheſter, where they in- 


tended to remain, till they could join the 


Scottiſh army, which they heard were on the 


march. But Fairfax deprived the inhabitants 


of all relief, by inveſting and blocking up the 
town. 

The earl of Warwick, with a fleet which 
was equipped on purpoſe, was ordered to 
oppoſe the ſeventeen ſhips which had revolted 
to the prince of Wales. While the forces 
were at a diſtance, the parliament recovered 


; 


its former liberty, and began to act with its 


uſual ſpirit and reſolution. They ſent com- 
miſſioners to the Iſle of Wight, to treat with 


ſhocked at the manifeſt change that appeared 
in their unhappy ſovereign. Being deprived 


of ſocial converſe, he had entirely neglected 
bis perſon 3 his hair being diſhevelled, was 


| 


| 


his majeſty; who, on their arrival, were | 


— 


— 


b HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4. D. 1648. 
would ſign the covenant; theſe were directed 
by Argyle. A third party under the two 


J 


now waren grey, not only by the hand of 
time, but the iron rod of affliction; and botn 
ty and 


his dreſs and viſage indicated adverſi 
decay. The commiſſioners were greatly af- 
tected at the fight of the king in this diſtreſſed 
ſituation. 5 8 „ | 

His mental qualifications were, however, 


by no means affected by his external change. 


The earl of Saliſbury, amazed at his nervous 
though cool reaſoning, ſaid to Sir Philip 
Warwick, „The king is extremely improved 
64 of late,” No,“ replied Sir Philip, he 
* wasalways ſo, but now you are at laſt con- 
vinced of it.” Sir Henry Vane obſerved, 
that as his majeſty's abilities appeared to be 
great, the ſtricter and more ſevere ought to 
be the terms of agreement. } 
Charles readily agreed, that his proclama- 
tions againſt the parliament ſhould be an- 
nulled ; he gave up to the parliament the 
whole power of -regulating the militia, during 
the term of twenty years, or for a longer 


| time, if deemed conducive to the public good. 


With reſpect to religion, he obſerved, that 
his conſcience would not permit him to con- 
ſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy ; and as 
to the ſale of church lands, he deemed it 
not only ſacrilegious, but expreſsly contrary 


to his coronation oath, whereby he was bound 


to maintain the rights of the clergy; yet to 
evince his ſincere defire of pacification, he 


| conſented to their reducing epiſcdpacy to its 


primitive uſe ; that archbiſhops, deans, and 
chapters ſhould be aboliſhed ; that the preſ- 
byterian form of goyernment ſhould continue 


| three years; during which, the king and par- 


liament, with the advice of the eccleſiaſtical 
aſſembly, and other divines nominated by 
his majeſty, ſhould agree upon ſome- ſuitable 


plan of church government; and indeed made 


ſuch conceſſions in general, as not only de- 
graded royalty, but would have been wholly 
inconſiſtent with and ſubverſive of the order 
of government, had they produced a peace, 


and been brought into action. Though he 
had thus diveſted himſelf as it were of ma- 


jeſty, to gratify the arrogance of a preſump- 
tuous parliament, the two houſes, having de- 
liberated on his conceſſions and anſwers, voted 
them inſufficient and unſatisfactory on the ar- 


ticles 


A * 


Fas 


A. D. 1648. N. 


ticles of epiſcopacy and the ſale of church | 


» : | | : F „ 4 K a p as | F | . j 
A numerous but irregular body of forces, 
under the command of the duke of Hamil- 


ton, having entered England, the duke durſt 


not attempt a junction with the forces com- 


manded by Langdale, becauſe. the Engliſh 
royaliſts declined taking the covenant, and 
the Scottiſh Preſbyterians, though acting for 
the king, could not be perſuaded to incorpo- 
rate with them on any other terms. The two 
armies marched together though at ſome {mall 
diſtance ; and in the whole might conſiſt of 
twenty thouſand men. Cromwell boldly en- 
countered them, with a body not amounting 
to half that number. He ſurprized Langdale 
near Preſton in Lancaſhire, and though the 
royaliſts behaved gallantly, yet not being pro- 
perly ſupported by their confederates, they 
were routed with great ſlaughter. Hamilton 
was next attacked, his troops defeated, and 
chaſed to Utoxeter, where he himſelf was taken 
priſoner. Cromwell having purſued his vic- 


tory, proceeded to Scotland, where being re- 


 inforced by Argyle, he ſubdued Laneric and 


Monro, and returned triumphantly to Eng- 


Deprived of all relief, the garriſon of 
Colcheſter, after a vigorous pls any were 
compelled to accept of the conditions offer- 
ed; and Fairfax, prompted by the barbarous 
and blood-thirſty Ireton, ſeized Sir Charles 
Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, and determined 
to ſacrifice them to the fury of the army. 


All the priſoners joined to cenſure the ſcan- 


dalous cruelty of this proceeding. Lord 
_ Capel, regardleſs of danger, upbraided Ireton 


with his ſavage barbarity, and challenged him, 


as they were all embarked in the ſame cauſe, 
to [inflict the ſame puniſhment on them all 
without exception. Lucas, who was firſt ſhot, 
gave the word fire, with as much courage 
as if he had been at the head of his regiment. 


I iſle having embraced the breathleſs body | 


of his friend, deſired the executioners to 
come nearer, One of them ſaid, ** Pl war- 
rant you Sir, we'll hit you”: he anſwered 
with a ſmile, Friends, IJ have been nearer 


vou, when you have miſſed me.” So ſay- 
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ing, he received their ſhot, and fell lamented 
by. all good men. BETH) 
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The enemies of the army being now to: 


tally ſubdued; a  remonſtrance was frame 
by a general council of officers, and preſented 


to the parliament. , They there condemned + 
the treaty with the king; inſiſted on his pu- 


niſhment for the bloodſhed during the war ; 
demanded the diſſolution. of the preſent par- 


liament; and affirmed, that though ſervants, 


they had a right to repreſent theſe important 
points to their maſters, who are themſelves 
no more than the ſervants and miniſters of 
the people. At the ſame time they arrived 


with their army at Windſor, and diſpatched 


colonel Ewer to ſeize the king's perſon 
at Newport, and tranſport him to Hurſt 


caſtle, where he was confined in the cloſeſt | 


manner. 485 4110 12 : La 
On being informed of the king's-removal, 


the houſe of commons voted that he had been 


removed without-their conſent, . and then re- 
ſolved, that the king's conceſſion might ſerve 
as a foundation for peace. Next day, when 
the commons were to aſſemble, colonel Pride, 


formerly a drayman, had ſurrounded the 


houſe with two regiments, and aſſiſted by the 


lord Grey of Groby,, arreſted in the paſſage, 


forty-one members, whom they confined in a 
neighbouring houſe. About an hundred and 
5 members were excluded, and none were 
u 


ered to enter, but the moſt deſperate. of 
the independents, who hardly am d t 
ſixty in number. This flagrant violation of 


amounted to 


the liberties of parliament, was commonly 
known by the name of colonel Pride's Purge. 


The houſe now, on the excluſion of the 


Preſbyterians, conſiſting altogether of the in- 
dependent party, returned thanks to Crom- 


well for his great ſervices, who had been the 
means of the late violent proceedings. 


$313 : $55 $4483 # FLOSS 
A committee of this remnant of a houſe 


was appointed to draw up a charge againſt 
their ſovereign; colonel Harriſon, the fon of 


a butcher. and one. of the moſt furious fana- 


tics of the army, was ordered to conduct the 


king to London, under a ſtrong guard. At 
| Windſor, the duke of Hamilton, who was 
there impriſoned, was admitted into the king's 
mY R | preſence, 


on his knees, 


The maſter 1 


preſence, n Falling 
exclaiaied:: 

monarch OE Hum N and etribracin 115 
replied with tears; „ have indeed been 2 
« dear thaſter to you. The king was inſtantiy 
hurried away, and the duke, bathedl in tears, 
foretold, that from this time he ſhowld ſee 
his king no no tore. FEM PUTT} TN 

His "mijefty's own. 

his fortitude; Weyer coſt him one tear; but he 
could not behold, unmoved, the haplefs fate 
of his friends. On the King's 


l 


he thoutd: no longer be treated as a ſovercign. 
Accordingly, the'extetnals of toyalty were Mid 

afide,- and he was treated without ceremony. 
. 00 circumſtance of the, trial was now 

- adjuſted, and the high coutt-of juſtice finall 

erected. It was compoſed of an hundred an 
thirty three perfons 'as nominated by the 
contient but ſo general was the averfion to 
thefe vi ent „ that more than 
ſeventy 


proceedings, 
never attended. Cromwell, Treton, 
Harfiſon, and all the chief officers of the ar- 
my, with ſeveral citizens of London and 
membets of the lower Houſe compoſed this 
high court of juſtice, _ 

The names of the twelve judges were at 
firſt enrolled in the number, but as they had 
declared, that according to the letter of the 
En#liſh laws, and the genius of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, it was impotiible totry the King 
for treafon, as by his authority all accuſations 
for treaſon rele neceſſarily. be conducted, 
their names were afterwards expunged. Brad- 
ſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſident; Coke 
acted as ſollicitor general; Doriflaus, Steele, 
and Aſke, attended as aſſiſtants, and the 
court aſſembled in Weſtminſter hall. 


When the crier, in calling the perſons who 
were to form the court, came to the name of 


lord Fairfax, a female voice was heard from 
the gallery to exclaim, “ He has more wit, 


« than to be here.“ When the impeachment 
In the name of all the good peo- 
<« ple of England,“ „No (replied the ſame 
voice) not the twentieth part of them; 


was read, 


4. 


« where are all the people, or their repre- 
20 ſentatives ? Oliver Cromwell is a rogue, 


A WE Nen Wag 


arrival at 
Wihdfor. the council of war ordered, that 


HISTORY BNGL AND: 


— 


„„ "AY 


uſurped juriſdiction. 


4. B. 4648: 


© iid a. trator. One of the officers ördEred 
a file of muſqueteers, to fire at the place, 
whetice the voice cathe, but they Tovh per- 
ceived the perfor who poke, "66 Le he Ad 
Fairfax, whoth with trtuch Arn they pfe- 
vailed aþon to depaft. | 
The repreſentatives of a kai Pebp le fit. 
ting in judgment upon heit wc to try 
an a charge of breaking his truft, afforded 4 
ſcene fo ſolemn and "awful as cannot be 
paratleted i in the hiſtory of any age or nation. 
The charge was opened, in 'the name of 
the commons, by the ſollicitor general, WhO 
repreſented, 1 4b Charles Stuart, being ad- 
mirted King . Eng d, and entruſted Wich 
a limited rom a wicked deſign to 
eſtablifh an dier and tyrantiical govern- 
ment, had traiterouſſy and 'haliciouſly made 
war upon the preſent parliatnent, ànd the 
pebple, whom chey tepitfeiired; and was 
therefore accufed as 4 tyrant, Traitor, mur 
derer, and a public andi iin placable enemy to 
the common-wealch. ARGS the impeachment 
was finifhed, the preſident addreffed hiniſelf 
to the king, und informed him, that the 
court ex his anſwer. © > 
With Gro temper, dignity, and peel 


of mind, the king difowned the authority 


the court, and rofl to acknowledge their 
The preſident, in order 
to defend the majeſty of che peopte, and aſ- 
ſert the Wptrioff of the court above the 
priſoner, ſtill inſifted, that he muſt not deny 
the authority of his udpes; and that the pre- 
ſent court owed its authority to that 'commu- 
nity of which kings themſelves were bur the 
ſervants. 

Charles having, on three ſeveral appear- 
ances before the court, refuſed to acknow- 
ledge their Juriſdiction | on the fourth time 
ſenterice was pronounced againſt him. He 
then deſired to be heard before the two houſes 
in the painted chamber; but the court re- 
fuſed to grant his requeſt, which they conſi- 
dered meerly as a delay of juſtice. In walk- 
ing through the hall to the place of his con- 


finement, the ſoldiers, prompted by their ſu. 

periors, exclaimed . Juſtice and execution.“ 

bt loaded him with the moſt cruel and bit- 
| | - e 
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ſmoke of tobaccn, undone” nũfrreant had | 
even the infotence ⁊0ſpir im Kis fuce. Theſe | 
jnſults he bore wich his uſual patience; #5 Poor | 


« ſows (ſaid he) for a little money they would 


46) [treat their commanders in che ſame man- 
J im- 
>” | 


ner. A ſoldier mov by ſy mparh 
plored for the bleſſing of heaven-on opprofiled ' 
majeſty z an officer overhearing the petition,. 
ftruck him to the ground :4n':fight endete 
king, who ſaid, © The puniſhment mothinlas 
* exceeds the offence.“ 10 1 375 1 94% oy. bj 
Of Being conducted. back to Whitehall; he 
begged permiſſion to ſee his children, and to 
be attended in his private devotions by doctor 
Juxon, late biſnop of London, er sf 
granted. The deſign of trying a king 4s 
a malefactor, before à court of judicature, 
conſtituted of his own' ſubjects, Was looked 
upon with horror, by every nation on tlie 
continent. The French and Dutch miniſters 
interpoſed in the king's behalf, the Scots ex- 
claimed againſt this outrage, and the queen 
and prince rote pathetic letters to the par- 
liament. But of all the generous efforts that 
do honour to great characters, let it be re- 
-membered, that four noblemen offered to lay 

. down their lives for their ſovereign. Theſe 
were the duke of Richmond, and the earls- 
of Hertford, Southampton, and Eindfay. 
During a ſhort interval of three days be- 


F 


'rweet) his ſeritence and executioh, all his fa. 
mily that remained in England, were ſuffered. | 


to attend him. He-wept over his ' orphan 
children, and claſped them in his paternal 
embrace. He beſtowed on his- daughter the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, prudent advice and pious 
exhortations, he charged her to tell the queen 


her mother, that dufing the whole courſe of 


his life, he hack never once, even in thought, 


„e enjoyed four hours of ſoun 
On cheitlirtieth of January, in conſequence. 
-ofiia at rant from the high court of judica- 


„fi gnecwas he ti his unhappy fa tee. 


by 


wH 


* 
* 


ture, he was conducted on foot through St. 


James Park to Whitkhall, accompanied by 


doctor quxon and guarded by a fegimeft of 


Ne. — 


— 


||- foot ſoldiers, ommaaded by edlonel Tom- 


aſoan. When Charles came upon the ſcaf- 
Fold, Which was ſo crouded, that he could 
not be heard, he directed his diſcourſe to co- 
>lonel Tomlinſon, doctor Juxon, and ſome 
of having commenced ehe war againſt the 
parlament i but owning at the ſame time, his 


having conſented to the execution of the earl 


of Strafford had brought the judgment of 
Shoaven on. Hife... gane 


chief inſtruments of his death; but adviſed: 
them, and the whole nation, to reſtore the 


dience to their lauyful ſovereign, his ſon and 


was but one ſtage more, which was ſhort: 

ugh troubleſeme, and would convey him 
to the regions of ineffable joy; © I go, (re- 
plied the king) from a corruptible to an in- 
* corruptible erown; of which I ſhall never 
be bereaved.““ Havi 
his neck on the bleck, 


and at one blow his 


ſucceſſor. When he was preparing himſelf” 
for the block, doctor Juxon told him, there 


a a ARN \ | > IR 2 * : 
He diediforgiving all his enemies, even the 


conſtitution of che kingdom, by paying obe- 


g thus fpoke, he laid 


head was ſevered from his body. A man in 


maſk, then held up the head ſtreaming with 
blood, and exclaimed, This is the head of 
„ n 

Such was the fate of Charles I. king of 


England. He was a prince of a comely pre- 
i ſence, | a ſweet, but melancholy aſp | 3 his: 
body Was robuſt and -preportioned, and being 


. a a and 8 l. . 4 $. nad ks Fe YA, FS Ln Fg x A 
iwerved from his fidelity towards her; and ||: of a middling ſtarure, capable of enduring 


that his conjugal affection and his life ſnould 
have the ſame duration. He implored heaven 


to ſhower down bleſſings on thoſe *forlorn 
babes, as well as the reſt of his children; and 
reſigned himſelf to his fate with the utmoſt. 
compoſure. Doctor Juxon attended his ma- 


Jeſty the night before his execution, and 


after ſpending great part of it in deyotion, . 


— 


. 


9 


— 


the greateſt fatigues. 
He had by education conſiderably. culti-- 
"vated an underſtanding naturally good; his 


Penetration was acute, and his judgment de. 


ciſive ; his taſte for the liberal arts Was refined! 


by ſtudy and experience; and he was a gene- 


rous patron to thoſe who excelled in the dif. 
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we may 
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band, and the beſt chriſtian of the age in 


couraged the exerciſe of arbitrary power, and 


the genius of the people ran ſtrongly towards 
liberty; it is, therefore, difficult to determine, 
ho, circumſtanced as he was, he could have 
made the public peace conſiſt with the autho- 
_ rity of the crown, or how, upon the whole, 


he could have. ated otherwiſe than he 


did. | 


His actions, however, were the conſequence 


of his adviſing with counſellors, who were 
not only inferior to himſelf in experience 


and judgment, but generally proud, partlal, 


and obſtinate; and as the queen continually 
importuned him in favour of the Roman 


church, it were to be wiſhed for the ſake of 


the national quiet, that he had been leſs tinc- 


rate adopt the words of the 
iſtorian, who records, That he was the 
vworthieſt gentleman, the beſt friend, the 
<< beſt maſter, the beſt father, the beſt huſ- 


< which/he lived.” Unhappily for him as 
well as the nation, he lived, in a time, when 


the precedents of many former reigns en- 


* 


HISTORY of ENGL AND. A.D. 1649. 


tured with conjugal affection, or at leaſt paid 
leſs deference to her advice. N 


- His conduct from the commencement of 
the civil war, was extremely uniform, and 


throughout the whole, he ſhewed a probity of | 


heart and innocence of manners, that muſt 


ever endear his memory to all admirers of 
intrinſic excellence. He made his unfortunate 
exit in the forty-· ninth year of his age, and 
twenty-fourth of | his reign, if it may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by that title. . 

e had iſſue by his queen, four ſons and 
five daughters; viz.. Charles James, who 
died in his infancy, Charles, prince of Wales, 
by whom he was ſucceeded; James, duke of 
York, afterwards James the ſecond, king of 
England; Henry, duke of Glouceſter, who 
died after the reſtoration; Mary, who eſpouſ- 
ed the prince of Orange 


fined in Cariſproke-caſtle, where ſhe died of 

grief; Anna, and Catharine, who died in 
their infancy; and Henrietta Maria, married 
to Philip, duke of Anjou and Orleans, bro- 
ther to Lewis XIV. king of France. 
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H E Parliament now proceed- 
ing to ſettle the government, 
iſſued a proclamation, forbid- 


ding all perſons on pain of high treaſon, to 
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which was theſe words, The great | ſeal of 
« England.” The other fide repreſented the 


houſe of commons, ſurrounded: with this in- 


ſcription, ** In the firſt year of Freedom by 


iP acknowledge or declare Charles Stuart, com- || God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648.“ It was 
1 monly called prince of Wales, as ſovereign of || committed to the charge of a certain number 
1 England. They likewiſe voted, that they of perſons, intitled, the conſervators of the 
1 ſhould make no more addreſſes to the houſe || liberties of England; and all public orders 
S | of lords, and that, that houſe was uſeleſs and || were expedited in their names, under cogni - 
1 dangerous, and was, therefore, to be aboliſhed; || zance of parliament. 
9 : the peers, however, might be elected as mem- || Bradſhaw was again choſen preſident of 
1 bers of the lower houſe. They afterwards paſſ- another high court of juſtice, for the trial of 
F ed an act, aboliſhing the king's power as uſe- || the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, 
1 leſs, and decreed that the nation ſhould be || the lord Goring, lately created carl of Nor- 
1 | | governed under the form of a republic, by the || wich, lord Capel, and Sir John Owen all of 
S people's repreſentatives, the houſe of com- them accuſed of having carried a'ms again 
1 mons. | 1 i the parliament. After a ſhort trial, they were 
Wo A new great ſeal was provided, containing || all convicted and condemned to the block. 
1 the arms of England and Ireland, round || The duke of Hamilton, on his trial, com- 
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' plained bitterly of the ſentence by which he 
g Fafered death, alledging, that he acted. by 
virtue of a commiſſion from' the parliament 


of his own country, and therefore, could not 


juſtly be tried in England. © _ 
; The earl of Holland, being oppreſſed with 
age and infirmities, made little or no de- 
fence. Sir John Owen, on hearing the ſen- 
tence, thanked the court, for adjudging him 
to ſo honourable a death, and ſwore he was 
afraid they would have cauſed him to be 


hanged as a felon. This gentleman, how- 


ever, and the earl of Norwich were reprieved ; 
the other three were immediately executed. 
Lord Capel, in his laſt moments, behaved 
with great dignity and reſolution, extolling 
the virtues of his deceaſed ſovereign, and ex- 
horting the people to acknowledge his ſon, 
the prince of Wales. W e 
In a diſtreſſed ſituation the young king 
wandered from place to place, living ſome- 
times in Holland, at others in France, 


and ſometimes in the Iſle of Jerſey, pleaſing 


himſelf, amidſt all his diſtreſſes, with the 
hopes of better fortune. The marquis of 
' Ormond no ſooner heard of the tragical 


death of his ſovereign, than he inſtantly went 


cover to Ireland, levied an army of ſixteen 
_ thouſand men, with which he retook from 
the parliament the town of Dundalk, New- 
ry, Trim, and Drogheda; and was reſolved 
to undertake the ſiege of Dublin. To this 
kingdom, Charles determined to repair, but 
his deſign was ſuſpended, on his hearing that 
the parhament of Scotland had iſſued a pro- 
clamation, acknowledging Charles II. as their 


in the ſervice” of the emperor ; but hearing 


of his maſter's matyrdom, , repaired to the 


| Hague, and received from the young, king a 


renewal of his commiſſion as captain-general 


* 


of Scotland. Charles had no ſolid founda- 
tion of joy from his being proclaimed under 
ſuch reſtrictions. Remembering that the ruin 
of his father was in a great meaſure owing to 


the Scottiſh Preſbyterians, he was diffident of 


their power and unanimity, and therefore 
declined their invitation for the preſent; and 
inſtead of ſubſcribing to their conditions, 
perſiſted in his reſolution of viſiting Ireland; 
at the ſame time, ordering Montroſe to make 


a deſcent upon Scotland. The king's friends 
in that kingdom, underſtanding that he was 


averſe to the conditions propoſed by the par- 


liament, determined to excite an inſurrection, 


and if they fucceeded, to receive him upon 


his own terms. About this time, Charles 
ſent the lord Collington and chancellor Hyde, 


his plenipotentiaries to the court of Madrid, 
to ſollicit ſuccours from the court of Spain. 
Charles's going to Ireland at this time would 
have been attended with conſiderable danger, 


as the Engliſh parliament, alarmed at the 


union between the Catholics and the royaliſts, 


had voted a ſtrong army for that punpoſe, and 


appointed Cromwell lord lieutenant. of that 
kingdom. Cromwell having defeated Or- 
mond, and entirely ſubdued the ſpirit of the 


Triſh, Charles had no hopes of reſource from 


that country; and was, therefore, under a 
neceſſity of liſtening to the Scottiſh treaty. 


Accordingly, the marquis of Argyle having 
influenced the parliament and general afſem-. 
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lawful and hereditary ſovereign on the fol- || bly of the kirk, propoſitions being prepared, 
lowing conditions; that he ſhould give pro- || and deputies appointed, Breda was fixed on 
per ſatisfaction to the kingdom touching the || as the place of conference. 
ſecurity of religion, the union between the || A. D. 1650. At the time and place appoint- 
two nations, and the peace of Scotland, ac- || ed, the young monarch was met by the depu- is 
cording to the national and ſolemn league of || ries, who preſented him with four articles of 
the covenant. For this purpoſe, deputies || peace, which he could not really approve; | 
were ſent to the Hague, to ſignify their in- || but not being in condition to ſhew his reſent- 
tentions to the young prince; and in a few || ment, he carefully diffembled, offering to con- 
days, the marquis of Montroſe, and the earls firm the Preſpyterian diſcipline in Scotland 1 
of Lauderdale and Lanerk, paid him a || by act of parliament, but thought it unreaſon- 
viſit. N able to expect that he would renounce the form 
Me-ontroſe, having laid down his arms at of religion, in which he had been educated: He 


he command of the late King, had engaged 4 aſked them if they had power to relax in na, i 
3 5 N demand. 
_ 
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demand, or to treat about the. aſſiſtance he 


might expect from the Scots towards reſtoring 
him to the crown of phe 5 gx but they in- 
formed him they had no ſuch power. 


Though extremely diſſatisfied with their 


proceedings, Charles found it neceſſary to 
temporize, and protract the negotiation, un- 


til he ſhould receive ſome intelligence from 


Montroſe, on whoſe ſucceſs all his hopes were 
founded. That intrepid nobleman, having 
re- inforced his handful of men with a few 
recruits, which he raiſed in the Orkneys, 
paſſed over to Caithneſs, hoping the general 
affection to the royal cauſe, and the fame of 
his former atchievements, would allure the 
people to his ſtandard. But the nation was 
now fatigued with continual wars, many of 
his former adherents had been apprehended 
and puniſhed, and no hopes of ſucceſs re- 


mained againſt ſo great a force as was now | 


deſtined to oppoſe him; Leſley and Holborne, 


being ordered to advance againſt him with an | 


army of four thouſand men. Strachan being 
ſent forward with a body of cavalry to pre- 
vent his progrels, attacked Montroſe ſudden- 


ly, and totally defeated his army, all of whom 


were either (lain or taken priſoners ; and Mon- 
troſe himſelf being ſoon after ſeized was con- 
ducted to Edinburgh, where, notwithſtanding 
the king's commiſſion, he was condemned to 
death; which he bore with an intrepid firm- 
neſs of mind conſiſtent with his general cha- 
racter, 

The young king, hereby deprived of all 
chance of ſucceeding by dint of arms, was 
under a neceſlity to ſign the terms, which the 
Scottiſh committee had preſented to him. In. 
conſequence of this agreement, he immedi- 
ately ſet ſail for Scotland, and arrived in the 
frith of Cromatry. Before he was permitted 
to ſet foot on ſhore, he was required to ſign 
the covenant ; and with this demand he im- 
mediately complied. Hamilton, Lauderdale, 
and other noblemen attached to the royal 


* 


cauſe, were immediately removed from his 
Preſence, and obliged to retire to their eſtates, 


where they lived without any truſt or autho- 


rity. Charles, though received with all the 


demonſtrations of the profoundeſt reſpect, 
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of diſpoſition, was obliged, in religious mat- 


ters eſpecially, to ſubmut to all the gloom and 
. auſterity-of the Scots. In ac] lf. 
The news of Charles's arrival in Scotland 


had no ſooner reached the parliament of Eng- 


| land, than they began to prepare for a war, and 
for this purpoſe recalled Cromwell from-Ire- 
land, which by this time was almoſt reduced. 


That general, having conſtituted Ireton, his 


| ſon-in-law, deputy lieutenant, - returned to 
England, according to the ſummons of the 
_ parliament. / Wu N 3 110 <p 
Cromwell, on firſt taking his ſeat, received 


the thanks of the commons for the ſignal 
ſervices he had done the common, wealth. 
They then deſired to know whether Fairfax 
would undertake the command of the troops 


deſtined for Scotland; and on his refuſal be- 


ſtowed it on Cromwell. Without delay he 


put his troops in motion, and entered Scot- 
land with an army of ſixteen thouſand men. 


The command of the Scottiſh army was con- 


ferred on Leſley, an able officer, who laid a 


very proper plan for defence. Removing 
from the ſouth, whatever he thought might 
help to ſupport the Engliſh army, he fortified 


| himſelf in a camp between Edinburgh and 


Leith. 7 1 a 
On Cromwell's advancing to the Scottiſh 


camp, he took every poſſible meaſure to pro- 
voke Leſley to battle; but that general knew 


that the Engliſh army as much excelled the 


Scotch in diſcipline-and experience, as it fell 


ſhort in point of numbers; and therefore 


prudently kept within his intrenchments. By 
ſkirmiſhes and petty rencounters he endea- 


voured to animate his ſoldiers, and was gene- 


rally ſueceſsful in theſe enterprizes. His ar- 


my became every day more numerous, and 
more dexterous, and expert in their exerciſe. 
Cromwell made another motion, in hopes of 
drawing the Scottiſn general from his en- 
trenchments, but all his efforts proved inef- 
fectual. 7 17 | 1091 21 — wee 

In utter want of proviſions, Cromwell was 


compelled to retire, after the two armies had 
remained ſeyeral weeks in fight of each other, 
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and allowed to indulge in no kind of amuſe- 
ment; and though of an uncommon.gaiety 


- 


| was debarred from all exerciſe of regal power, || He theretore withdrew to Dunbar: Leſley 
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followed him, and encamping on a hill oppo- 


ſite the town, aſſured himſelf of putting an 
end e by the deſtruction of the 
whole Engliſh amy 09 i 
Oliver had ſcarce a reſource left, had even 
once entertained the thoughis of embarking 
all his foot and artillery, and of forcing his 
way at the head of his cavalty. But the folly 
of the Scottiſh clergy effectually ſaved him 
from that diſhonour. The diſputes, which at 
that time agitated the two nations, being more 
of a religious, than a civil nature, the clergy 
in both kingdoms had acquired a conſiderable. 
influence in all publie deliberations ; and the: 
Scottiſh miniſters in great numbers now! at+ 
tended the camp. Theſe men relying ſo 
much on providence -(which they firmly be- 
lieved eſpouſed their cauſe) wholly neglected 
every human means, and. inceſſantly impor- 
tuned their. unfortunate general to attack the 
Engliſh, aſſuring him, that heaven would 
deliver their enemies into their hands, of 
which they pretended to have received the 
cleareſt intimations from abovvmmeee 
It was to no purpoſe that their general re- 
monſtrated againſt the imprudence of ſuch a 
meaſure; the private men being entitely 


guided by the clergy, Leſley, therefore; after 
tak ing every precaution, though ſtrongly ap- 


prehenſive of the fatal conſequence, was at 
length obliged to deſcend into the plain, and 
come to an engagement with the Engliſh 
arm. 0 Ito it. 20. 


* 


e eis. enn 
4 Cromwell too in his turn declared, that he 
had received from heaven a revelation, that 
the Lord had delivered his enemies into his 
bands; and indeed it ſoon appeared, that his 
revelation, though doubtleſs as ill founded as 
that of the Scots, was attended with much 
en,, tr bo foi 1 anti 

Unaccuſtomed, undiſciplined to the war, 
the Scots were altogether unable to ſuſtain the 
ſhock of ſuch hardy, and experienced vete- 
rans as the Engliſh. Though double in num- 
ber to the enemy, they were inſtantly routed 


* 


with great ſlaughter, and purſued to a con- 


ſiderable diſtance. Three thouſand were ſlain 


till the latter end of 


poſſeſſion of Leith and 
caſtle did not ſurrender 
| December. 0 950 . r | \ 
his defeat produced a better kind of be- 
haviour from the Scottiſh parliament to the 
king. His friends were ſuffered to approach 
him, and his coronation was performed with 
great ſolemnity at Scone. His ſituation, 
However, though ſomewhat amended, was 
far from being eaſy or agreeable. Of a gay 
diſpoſnion, he could bur ill digeſt the rigid 
auſterities to which he was confined b the 
clergy, or the ſtill more flaviſh ſubmiſſion, in- 
which he was held by Argyle and his party.“ 
Difguſted at theſe and many other circum-- 
ſtances, he determined to attempt the reco- 
very of his liberty. General Middleton be- 
ing proſcribed by the covenant, had retired» 
with a party of royaliſts to the Highlands, 
where he waited for Charles, who eſcaping; 
from Argyle, fled to join him with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. Colonel Montgomery, with 
a troop of horſe, was ſent in purſuit of him. 
The king was not a little mortified at his diſ- 
appointment, in being obliged to return; 
but this attempt to eſcape had a good effect 
in his favour. Fhe committee and Argyle 
were now alarmed wich the apprehenſion, that 
the ſeverity with which they had treated him 


might force him to join the cavaliers, and ſo 
involve the nation in a civil war. He was 
therefore admitted to a little part in the ad- 
miniſtration, and upon the whole, their ri- 
gour towards him conſiderably abatedd. 
Charles, well knowing that Argyle's 
friendſhip was highly neceſſary for the attain- 
ment of his deſires, treated that nobleman: 
with uncommon affability and eſteem, and 
even hinted a deſire of eſpouſing his daugh- 
ter. Argyle, well acquainted with his ma- 
jeſty's principles, kept at a diſtance; but his 
ſon, the marquis of Lorn, attached himſelf 
to the king, and faithfully executed his private 
commiſſions. Levies throughout the whole 
kingdom were now fet on foot, with ſuch 
induſtry, that an army of eighteen thouſand 


„ „„ e 
* 29 I” 5 


| m_ were ready for the field in the month of 
A. D. 1651. The army of Scotland, under 


on the ſpot, and about nine thouſand taken 
priſoners. The Engliſh general then took 
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Hamilton and David Leſley, encamped early || to London, and directed his rout” to Wor- 

in the ſpring, at Torwood in the neighbour- || ceſter, where he met with a kind reception 
hood of Stirling. The king himſelf” was || from the magiſtrates, and next day was fo-' 

| preſent in the army, and his generals deter- || lemnly proclaimed, SE QUEST. FG 

mined to act with prudence and caution. The || Cromwell having received conſiderable re- 
town of Stirling lay at his back, and the nor- inforcements, approached Worceſter with for- 

thern counties ſupplied him with proviſions. || ty thouſand men, which he attacked with 
His front was ſecured by ſtrong. intrench- incredible fury, and meeting with little op- 1 
ments; and it was in vain that Cromwell uſed || poſition, except from Hamilton and Middle. 9 
every expedient to tempt him to an engage- || ton, broke in at once upon the diſordered 5 
ment. After conſuming much time, the royaliſts.. The ſtreets. of the city were co- 
- Engliſh general ſent Lambert over the Frith vered with the carcaſes of the lain; Hamilton, 
into Fife, in order to intercept the proviſions-|| a worthy nobleman, was mortally wounded, 
of the army. He was oppoſed by Holborne || and the king compelled to flight. By the earl 
and Brown, who commanded aà party of the of Derby's advice, he repaired to Boſcobel, 
Scots; but theſe were defeated with great. || a lone ſeat on the borders of Staffordſhire, | 
laughter. Cromwell alſo paſſed over with || inhabited by one Panderell a farmer. oy - 
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his whole army, and placing himſelf at the 
back of the king, rendered the leaving his 
preſent ſtation, a matter of meer neceſſity. 

In this extremity, Charles came to a reſo · 
lution, worthy a prince contending for em- 
pire. The way to England being perfectly 
clear, he determined immediately to repair 
thither; where he hoped that all his friends, 
and all thoſe who were diſſatisfied with the 
preſent form of adminiſtration, would flock 
to his ſtandard. He prevailed on the gene- 
rals to agree to his propoſals; and with one 
conſent, the army, to the number of fourteen 
thouſand men, quitted their camp, and pro- 


wood. 


Here his majeſty was readily received by 


the farmer, though death was threatened to 


the perſon who ſhould harbour him. Pande- 
rell having communicated the ſecret ' to his 


three brothers,' they furniſhed the king with 


a peaſant's habit, and led him into a neigh- 
bouring wood, put an axe into his hand, and 
pretended to employ themſelves in cutting 


While Charles remained at this cottage, he 
lived upon ſuch homely fare as the landlord 
could afford. One day, on the approach of 
a party of ſoldiers, he climbed up into an oak 


tree, where he ſheltered himſelf for the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours. This tree was after- 
wards called the Royal Oak, and for many 


ceeded by long marches, towards England. 
Cromwell was greatly alarmed when he 
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ſent a body of cavalry under the command of 
Lambert to hang upon the rear of the royal 
army, and having left Monk with ſeven 


thouſand men to finiſh the reduction of Scot- 


land, purſued the king with the utmoſt expe- 
dition. 19s, F* 


A conſiderable body of forces were raiſed 


in Cheſhire and Derbyſhire the earl of 


Derby, hut they were ſoon defeated by the 
parliamentary army. The king's army being 
greatly diminiſhed by deſertion and diſeaſe, 
his majeſty laid aſide his deſign, of marching 
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7 0 ſaw the king with a numerous army, ad- || years held by the royaliſts in great veneration. B 
3} vancing into England, where his preſence, || During this fugitive life, he was frequently 1 
1 from the general hatred which prevailed || expoſed to dangers no leſs imminent, and had 1 
1 againſt the parliament, was capable of pro- || recourſe to various methods of concealment, * 
1 ducing ſome great revolution; and therefore || till at length, after many and great diſtreſſes, 4 3 


which he encountered in as many different 
diſguiſes, he landed at Feſcamp in Normandy, 
for which place he had embarked at Shore- 
ham in Suſſex. 1510 eee ee ee 
Such was the ſucceſs, and ſuch the ambition 


of Cromwell, that he could no longer brook 


ſubjection to a republic, depending on his in- 
fluence, and ſupported by his victories. Such 
was his reputation and intereſt, that all the 
reſolutions of the lower houſe, were directed 
by him, as well as the army; and he was in 
effect chief of the republic. | 


An 


— 


An act was now paſſed by the parliament 
of England, aboliſhing the royalty of Scot- 
land, empowering it, however, to ſend a cer- 
tain number of repreſentatives to the Britiſh" 
parliament, All cauſes in both kingdoms were 
now determined by a mixture of Engliſh and 
Scottiſh judges; juſtice was adminiſtered im- 
partially, and peace and order were main- 
rained” by the prudent” conduct of general 
Monk, who commanded the forces in Scot- 
land. The people being ſecured in their 
property, applied themſelves to the manual 
arts; and enjoyed, during the inter- regnum, 
more of peace and plenty than their anceſtors 
had experienced, in any equal pe 
The courage and conduct of Blake, who, till 
now had only been employed in land ſervice, 
obtained him the poſt of admiral, in which 
he ſoon raiſed the naval glory of the nation, 
to a higher pitch than it had ever before at- 
tained. Prince Rupert being obliged to 
quit Kinſale with his fleet, ſteered to Por- 
tugal; thither he was purſued by Blake, 
who could hardly be prevented by the re- 
monſtrances of his Portugueſe majeſty, from 
attacking him even in ſight of bol. FEST, 
Rupert, having eſcaped from Blake through 
favour of that monarch, directed his courſe: 
to the Weſt Indies, where his brother prince 
Maurice was ſhipwrecked in a ſtorm. Ru- 
pert, after undergoing many hardſhips, and 
finding it impoſſible to do any effectual ſervice 
to the royal cauſe; returned to France, where 
he diſpoſed of the few ſhips which remained, 
together with all his pries. 
Sir George Aſcue was diſpatched with a 
ſquadron to reduce the American ſettlements 
to the obedience of t commonwealth; as, 
except New: England, they all continued to! 
acknowledge the royal authority. Bermudas, 
Antigua, and Virginia, made little reſiſtance; 
Barbadoes, commanded by lord Willoughby 
& Parham, held out for a conſiderable time, 
Hut was at length obliged to follow the exam- 
ple of the other plantations; Jerſey, Guern- 
ſey, Scilly, and the Iſle of Man, were with 
equal eaſe brought under obedience. Nor 


were the arms of the republic leſs ſucceſsful 
in Ireland and Scotland. Ireton, deputy lieu- 


- 
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A D. 16, THE\COMMONWEALTH.' . | 
great induſtry in ſubduing the revolted Iriſh, 
and defeated them in many engagements, 
which, though in themſelves of little im- 
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All perſons who had any concern in the popiſh- 
maſſacres were puniſhed without mercy; 
among whom was Sir Phelim O'Neal, WhO 
jaſtly ſuffered on the gallows, for the many 


| 


Dutch, they 


f 
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navigation from the Eng 6 
no ſooner obſerved the Engliſh admiral, than 

| he endeavoured to retire, without ſtriking as: 
uſual. Blake fired a blank ſhot, in order to 
remind him of that cuſtomary compliment. 
Fromp taking no notice of theſe warnings, 
Blake fired a ball, which was returned by a 


] 


N Blake, deſpiſing their 
intrepidly maintained the fight for five hours, 


tenant of the former kingdom, perſeyered with 


33 Vol. II. 
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rtance, entirely ruined their declining cauſe.” 


barbarities he had committed. After the re- 
duction of Limeric, Ireton died in that city 
ih P93 noon ng 1052197 02 
A. D. 1652. The Britiſh dominions being 
now entirely ſubjected to the parliament, they 
were at leiſure to attend to their concerns in 
foreign countries. Determined to chaſtiſe the 
paſſed an act of navigation, pro- 
hibiting all nations to import any merchandize 


P, 4 
N * 


into England, but what was the produce of 


the country to whichithe ſhips belonged. The 
ſtates general, alarmed at theſe meaſures, ſent 


ambaſſadors to London, to ſollicit the repeal 


of the act of navigation; but the parliament, 


far from complying with their requeſt, de- 
manded ſatisfaction for the maſſacre at Am- 
boyna, the murder of Doriſlaus, the correſ- 


pondence, which during the war, the Dutch 


F 


ambaſſadors had maintained with the late 
king; claiming alſo two millions of money 


for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the Hol- 


landers in the Eaſt Indies. The ſtates, fore-: 
ſeeing the ſtorm, equipped a fleet of an hun- 
dred and fifty fail, Which they imprudently 
declared at the court of London by means of 
their ambaſſadors. batten 

Tromp, a brave and experienced admiral, 
was diſpatched by the ſtates with a fleet of 
forty - five ſail, in order to ſecure the Dutch: 
gliſh corſairs. He 


| Wo: 


: * " 


ſuperior numbers, 


broadſide from the Dutch admiral. 


during which, he took one ori, and ſunk 
another. According to the Engliſh hiſtorians, :: 


none of Blake's ſhips. received any damages 
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but the Dutch alledge, that there were ſix. 
ſudk. The populace of Jondon were highly 


incenſed, and would have aſſaulted the Dutch 


ambaſſadors, had they not been furniſhed [| 
with a guard for the ſafety of their perſons. 
Tromp then failed towards the Downs, in 
order to engage rear admiral: Ayſcue, Who 
lay at anchor with part of the Engliſh fleet; 
but on receiving intelligence of Blake's be- 
ing ſailed to the northward with forty ſhips; 
to deſtroy the herring buſſes on the coaſt 
of Shetland, he followed him with à very 


numerous armament. The two fleets came: | 
in ſight of each other near Newcaſtle, but; | 


a violent ſtorm. ariſing juſt as they were 
ready to engage, — the Dutch fleet 
in ſuch a manner, that not above thirty ſail 
could then reach Holland, though the reſt ar- 
rived in a few weeks: afterwards. 

Admiral de Ruyter with thirty-four ſhips 
of war and a large fleet of merchantmen, on 


the fixteenth of Auguſt fell in with Sir George 


Ayſcue off Plymouth, who, though inferior 
in number to the enemy, engaged them va- 
antly until night put an end to the action. 
Soon before this engagement, commodore 
Badily was defeated in the Mediterranean, by 
Van-Galen, who was ſlain in the action. 

Blake, ſoon after this, falling in with Tromp 
and de Ruyter, near the Godwin Sands, was 
determined to fight them, thoughahis fleet was. 
much inferior to theirs. In this battle the 
Dutch had the advantage; Blake himſelf was 
wounded, two ſhips were taken, two burned, 
and one funk. He retired to the Downs, and. 
Tromp, elated with his victory, hoiſted a broom 
at his main top-maſt head, as a ſignal that he 
would {weep the channel clear of the enemy. 

A. D. 1653. Determined to retrieve this 
.misfortune, the Engliſh equipped a fleet of 
fourſcore fail, the command of which was 
- given to Blake, aſſiſted: by Dean, together 
with Monk, who had been recalled from 
Scotland for that purpoſe. While they lay 
off Portland, they eſpied the Dutch fleet of 
ſeventy- ſix fail, having above three hundred 
merchant-men under their convoy. 

The engagement begun immediately on 
the Engliſh bearing down to give them battle, 


and the bel was. continued three days with 
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I the- moſt invineible obſtinacy. 3 when Blake, 
who was victor, gained not more honaur than 
Tromp who was vanquiſhed. The Dutch 


all the merchant- men except thirty, 


equal to that of the enemy. loſt, how - 
ever, but one ſhip, which was ogy, 
had many greatly damaged. 


ſtates applied to the Engliſh: parliament, de- 
ſiring they would appoint. a place, where 
they might treat of a pacification but before 
this negotiation; could be effected, a Herner 
revolution happened in England. 
The people of England being highly diſc: 


the parliament, Cromwell conſulted thoſe of-- 


| payment off their- arrears. The: 
reprimanded: the - officers; for. this addreſs. 


poſe, aſſembled a council of officers, in order 


ed Cromwell that the 
and were come to a reſolution not to diſſolve 


new elections. 

Being informed of thiscireumſiance; Crom-- 
well haſtened to the houſe with a body of 
| different avenues. He firſt addreſſed himſelf 
come to do that, which, to his great grief of 
ſoul, the Lord had impoſed on him. 
fitting ſome time to hear the debates, he ſud- 
denly roſe up, and in the moſt opprobrious 


terms reviled them; for their tyranny, op- 
preſſion, and robbery of the public... Then 


| for the 


longer a parliament; I tell you, you are no 


15 longer a parliament, the Lord has done with 
5 you, 
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admiral made an excellent retreat, and ſaved 
Eleven 
of his ſhips of war were taken or deſtroyed; 
two thouſand men were ſlain, and about 
fifteen; hundred made priſoners. | The num- 
ber of ſlain among the Engliſh: were nearly - 


but they | 
Having ſuffered ſo — by che war, . the 


ſatisfied, with the arbitrary proceedings of 
ficers on whoſe fidelity he could rely, and pre- 
ſented a petition to the houſe, demanding the 
parliament 
Cromwell, finding matters ripe for his pur- 
to deliberate concerning the ſettlement of the 
nation; and while they were engaged in de- 
bates, colonel Ingoldſby entered, and inform 
liament had met, 


themſel ves, but to ſupply the vacancies by 


three hundred ſoldiers, which he poſted at the 
to his friend St. John, and: told him he was. 
After 


ſtamping with his "is which was the ſignal; 
1diers to enter, he ſaid, Get ou 
* gone, give place to honeſt men, you are no 
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A. D. 1653. 


at Whitehall. 
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* you, he hath choſen other inſtruments for 


riſing to remonſtrate againſt this outrage, he 


, perfecting his o] work.“ Sir Harry Vane 
exclaimed; « O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry 


« Vane! the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 


«©, Vane.” Taking hold of Martin by the 


cloak; „Thou art a whoremaſter,” ſaid he. 
Another he called a drunkard; a third, an 
adulterer, and à fourth, an extortioner. It 
« js you,” ſaid he to the members, that 
© have driven me to this. I haye prayed the 


Lord, night and day, that he would rather 


&«. ſlay me, than put me on this work.“ Hav- 
ing commanded the ſoldiers to clear the hall, 
he cauſed the door to be locked, and putting 
the key in his pocket, retired to his lodging 
Thus without noiſe, confuſion 
or blood-ſhed, by one ſingle-ſtroke of politi- 
cal courage, did Cromwell unite all the power 
of three kingdoms in his own perſon. 
Congratulatory addreſſes from the fleet, 
the army, and many congregations of ſaints 
were now poured in upon Cromwell. The 
republicans were the party, whoſe reſentment 
Cromwell had moſt reaſon to dread. That 
faction comprehended two ſets of men, who, 
though concurring in republiean principles, 
differed in every other ſentiment. 
The firſt were the Millenarians, or fifth mo- 
narchy men, who affirmed, that dominion 
being founded in grace, all diſtinction of ma- 
giſtracy ought to be aboliſhed, except what 
aroſe from ſuperior ſanctity; they expected 
the ſecond appearance of Chriſt upon earth, 
and alledged, that the ſaints (meaning them- 
ſelves) till that time, had alone a right to go: 
vern. The ſecond were the Deiſts, who aſpir- 
ed to more liberty than they could expect 
under any monarch, and wiſhed for unbound- 
ed freedom in religion and politics. 
The enthuſiaſm and want of abilities in the 


fifth monarchy men, determined Cromwell to || Tr 
either to repair his late misfortunes or die in! 
the attempt. He fell in with the Engliſh! - 
commanded by Monk, and the fight imme- 
diately began with the utmoſt fury. Tromp» 
| bravely encouraging his men, was ſhot. 
through the heart with a muſquet ball. | 
It is no wonder if the loſs of Tromp de- 


attach himſelf to them, rather than to the 
Deiſts, as the fitteſt tools for his purpoſes. 
Though he had already. aſſumed: the ſupreme 
authority, he thought proper to amuſe them 
with the appearance of a commonwealth. 
He firſt juſtified: his conduct in diflolving the 
parliament, by a declaration ſubſcribed by all 


1 


— 


| 
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He then propoſed a parliament, conſiſting of 
one hundred and forty four perſons; in whom, 


with their conſent, he would reſt the ſupreme 


power. HEAT | . 65 
Men of mean extraction and weak intel- 
lects, who were likely ſoon to give up thoſe 
reins they were unable to manage, were the 
men whom Cromwell made choice of for 
members. They began tlie exerciſe of their 


function by abohſhing the clergy, the tythes, 


the © univerſities, the court of chancery, 


and the common law, in the room of which 


they intended to ſubſtitute the Moſaical inſti- 
A fr | 
While the provinces of Holland and Zea- 
land were drawing up remonſtrances to lay 
before the Engliſn parliament, admiral. 
Tromp, with a fleet of a hundred ſail fell in“ 
with the Engliſh fleet commanded by Monk, 
Dean, Penn, and Lawſon: They engaged 
on the third of June, near the coaſt of Flan- 

ders, and fought with equal valour until 
night parted them. Admiral Dean was ſlain: 


in the action, notwithſtanding which, the 


Engliſh renewed the battle next day, and the 
Dutch were obliged to retire with great loſs; 
for towards the cloſe of the battle, the Eng- 
liſh were reinforced by Blake, with eighteen: 
ſail of freſhſhips, and the victors purſued the 
enemy to the coaſt of Holland. Tromp, af-/ 
ter ſome time, having refitted his fleet, 


though ſtill inferior to the enemy, hoiſted ſail 


_ — 


the principal officers of the fleet and army. 


| 


» + 


and bore down upon them as they lay in the- 


Texel. 5 A 
A freſh engagement began on the twenty-- 
ninth day of July, which, with no material- 
advantage to either party, laſted from morning, 
till night. On the next day Tromp being 
reinforced with twenty-ſeven ſhips, engaged- 


anew, and during the whole day, the victory 
remained doubtful. 


A few: days af ter, 4 
Tromp failed forth with a fixed reſolution, : 


termined the fate of the battle. The Dutch, 


diſpiriced: 
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miral, began to give way on all ſides, and at 
length retired into their harbours with the 
loſs of their beſt ſhips, which were either 
ſunk, or taken. In the mean time the ſtates 
being heartily ſick of their late loſſes, were 
very earneſt in their negotiations of peace. 
Cromwell, at length, ſigned the articles of 
peace on the following conditions. - A de- 
tenſive league was concluded between the 
two republics. They engaged each of them, 
to baniſh the enemies of the'other ; thoſe con- 
cerned in the maſſacre of Amboyna, were to 
be ſeverely puniſhed ; the honour of the 
flag was to be yielded to the Engliſh ; eighty 
five thouſand pounds were to be paid by the 
Dutch Eaſt-India company, as an imdemni- 
fication for the loſſes, which the Engliſh com- 
pany had ſuffered; and the iſland of Pole- 


rone in the Eaſt- Indies was to be ceded to 


the latter. Cromwell, during theſe tranſac- 
tior.s, had gained ſuch a powerful influence in 
parliament, that they agreed to reſign their 
authority to thoſe from whom it had been re- 
ceived, and accordingly repaired to White- 
hall, and confeſſing themſelves unequal to 
the taſk they had undertaken, they delivered 
the inſtrument of government to Cromwell. 
A. D. 1654. The parliament having given 
up their authority to a council of officers, the 
latter, now declared that the power of go- 
vernment ſhould be veſted in Cromwell, with 
the title of Lord Protector, and that he 
ſhould be aſſiſted by a council of twenty-one 
perſons. His firſt act of ſovereignty was the 
execution of Mr. Vowel, and colonel Gerard, 
who were charged with having formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his life; the former was hanged 
at Tyburn, and the latter beheaded on Tow- 
er-hill, The ſame ſcaffold ſerved for the ex- 
ecution of don Pantaleon Sa, knight of 


Malta, and brother to Portugueſe the ambaſſa- 


dor. 


He had repaired with ſeveral others, 
to the New Exchange, and in a miſtake killed 


a man, whom he took to be this very Gerard, 


by whom he had been affronted on the 
preceding day. Cromwell being informed 
of this tranſaction ordered the knight to be 
apprehended; and though he had retired to 
his brother's houſe, he and his accomplices | 


— 
„ 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
diſpirited by the death of their gallant ad- 


of protector, he had uſurped over the nation. 


were delivered up, the latter were hanged at 
| Tyburn, and. the Knight was beheaded on 


to ſign the 1 were expelled, en- 


apprized of theſe ee diſſolved the par- 


ſeveral of them were apprehended and impri- 
ſoned; others, at the approach of the day, 


4. D. 1695. | 


Tower-hill, 

The people could not be Pera but 
that Cromwell's intentions were of the arbi- 
trary kind, notwithſtanding all the arts he 


| made uſe of to remove their ſuſpicions and 2 
4 


gain their eſteem. The parliament had no. 5 
ſooner met and choſen Lenthall for their 6.7 
ſpeaker, than they entered on a diſcuſſion of 
the pretended inſtruments of government, ' 
and of that authority, which under the title 


Cromwell, incenſed at their refractory diſpoſi- 
tion, ſummoned them to the Painted- as: 
ber, where he harangued on the abſurdity - 
of arraigning his title, ſince the ſame inſtru- 


ment of government, which conſtituted them 


a parliament, had entruſted him with the pro- 


tectorſhip. On their return to the houſe, they 
found a guard placed at the door, which 


would not ſuffer any member to enter, until 
he had ſigned the recognition, by which he 
engaged faithfully to adhere to the preſent 
government, as veſted in a ſingle perſon and 
a parliament. 

Many of the members, who on refuſing 


gaged in a conſpiracy to take up arms in 
different parts of the kingdom. Cromwell, 


liament eleven days before the expiration of 
the term fixed by the act of parliament, tell- 
ing them that ke knew there was a plot form- | 
ed againſt the adminiſtration, - 

A. D. 1655. A general diſaffection to the 
government appearing, the royaliſts formed 
a conſpiracy in concert with the King, and ap- 
pointed” a day for a general inſurrection. 4 
Cromwell obtaining immediate intelligence of 
this deſign, through the vigilance of his ſpies, 
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intimidated by the danger, remained quiet. 
Notwithſtanding the general fear, Penrud- 
dock, Jones, Grove, and other gentlemen f 


the Weſt, aſſembled about two hundred horſe, 
with which they entered Saliſbury at the time 
of the aſſize, took poſſeſſion of the gates and 


market - place, and proclaimed. the _ 
ut 


but being joined by none of their aſſociates, 
they abandoned the town, and wandered- 
about that country, till their numbers were 
greatly diminiſhed, ſo that one troop of horſe 
was at laſt able to ſuppreſs them. The leaders 
being taken, were condemned and executed, 
the reſt were tranſported to the plantations. 
Cromwell now converted his attention to the 
affairs of the continent. . 
Charles II. of France ſo dreaded the power 
of the new republic, that although their fleet 


attacked the French navy, on their way to 


the relief of Dunkirk, forgetting the affront, 
he even ſent ambaſſadors to London, to ſue 
for the friendſhip and protection of Crom- 
well. 3 | 9 e 

Oliver, ſoon after he was declared protec- 
tor, had ſent Blake with a fleet to the Medi- 
terranean, to chaſtiſe the Algerine corſairs, 
which had annoyed the Engliſn traders. 
Another fleet was ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 
under the command of admiral Penn, hav- 
ing on board five thouſand ſoldiers. under 
general Venables. Cromwell delivered to 
the admiral orders ſealed up, the purport. of 
which he was not to know, until he reached 
a certain latitude, By theſe. he was ordered 
to make a deſcent upon the iſland of Hiſpa- 
niola, and attack St. Domingo the capital. 


On their approach, the Spaniards abandoned 


their houſes, and fled into the woods; but 
when they ſaw Venables landing his ſoldiers 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the place, 
they recovered their ſpirits, returned to their 
habitations, and prepared themſelves for a 
vigorous defence. The Engliſn were ſo fa- 
tigued by a long march, added to the exceſ- 
five heat of the climate, that they were ſcarce 
able to ſtand under their arms, ſo that they 
were eaſily drove on board their ſhips, with 
the loſs of fix hundred men. Failing in this 
attempt, they failed for Jamaica, which yield- 
ed without the leaſt heſitation. un. 
On their return to England, Qliyer ordered 
the admiral and general to priſon, for having 
failed in their attempt upon Hiſpaniola. The 
king of Spain, incenſed at theſe hoſtilities, 
iſſued orders for confiſcating all the effects of 
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the Engliſh in his dominions, and the Spaniſh | 
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trade was transferred to the Dutch, who ſoon 
indemnified themſelves for the loſſes which 


they had ſuffered in the war with Eng- 
land. 1 H . 


A. D. 1656. Admiral Blake, joined by 
Montague, cruized for ſome time off Cadiz, 
in hopes of intercepting the Spaniſh fleet 


from the Weſt Indies, but for want of water, 


was obliged to ſteer for Portugal. Captain 


Stayner whom he left on the ſtation, with 
ſeven ſhips, ſoon deſcried the galleons, and 


immediately gave chace. The Spaniſh ad- 


miral and two of his captains ran their veſſels 
a ſhore, but the two. ſhips richly laden, fell 
into the hands of- the Engliſh, and two were 
ſet on fire. The treaſure was brought from 
Portſmouth in waggons, and carried in tri- 
umph through the city of London. 4 
More honour, though leſs profit, accrued 
to the nation from the next᷑ action againſt the 
Spaniards. Blake, receiving intelligence that 
a Spaniſh fleet of ſixteen ſhips had taken ſhel- 
ter among 
found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, drawn 
up in line of battle. The bay was fortified 
by a caſtle, and ſeven forts united by a line 
of communication; and the Spaniſh admiral 
Don Diego Diagues, had moored his ſmaller 
veſſels cloſe in ſhore; and the larger galleons 
further out with their broadſides to the ſea. 


Blake attacked them with great fury, the 
enemy quitted their ſhips, which were ſet 


on fire, and conſumed with all their trea- 
ſure. Blake, atfer this great action, dying of 
a dropſy on his return to England, was mag 
nificently interred at the expence of the pro- 


tector, who ſincerely lamented the death f 
ſo gallant an officer. 


Cromwell, about this time, having re- 
ceived a preſent from the count of Olden- 
burgh af ſix fine Frieſland horſes, he attempt- 
ed, for his amuſement, to drive his own equi- 
page round Hyde Park, while Thurloe his 
ſecretary fat in the coach. The horſes taking 


fright, ran with ſuch violence, that he could 
neither manage the reins nor keep his ſeat; 


but being thrown on the pole, was dragged 


| on the ground for ſome time, and a piſtol 
which he had in his pocket went off in the 
3 N courſe 
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the Canaries, ſailed thither, and 
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fortune which ever attended him, he was 
taken up without any conſiderable hurt. 

He ſummoned a parliament to meet on the 
ſeventh day of September, the members of 
which being moſt of them his friends, libe- 
rally granted the neceſſary ſupplies for the 
ſupport of the war. They voted a renuncia- 
rion of all title in Charles Stuart or any of his 
family, and this was the firſt act of that na- 
ture which had the leaſt appearance of a par- 
liamentary ſanftion. - 

A. D. 1657. One Syndercomb, who had 
ſerved as a trooper in Cromwell's own guards, 
was detected the beginning of this year in a 
conſpiracy againſt the life of the protector. 
This reſolute ſoldier had ſeveral times at- 


tempted to aſſaſſinate the protector, and very 


narrowly miſſed his aim. At his trial, he be- 
haved with undaunted reſolution, declaring 


that many other perſons were engaged in the 


ſame deſign; and intimated that he had re- 
ceived undoubted aſſurances of being ſcreened 
from juſtice. He was convicted of high trea- 
ſon, and condemned to death, but on the day 
appointed for his execution, he was found 
dead in the priſon. 

The complaiſance of the parliament was 


every day more and more conſpicuous. In 


order to diſcover the inclination of the houſe, 
a motion was made by colonel Jephſon, for 
making a tender oſ the crown to the protec- 
tor; and the members expreſſed no . 
at the propofal ; yet when a formal motion 


was made by alderman Pack, the whole houſe 


was filled with confuſion ; but in ſpite of all 


_ oppoſition, the motion was approved by a 


great majority. 

When his acceptance of the crown was 
urged by the committee, he replied in ſuch a 
confufed, unintelligible manner, as plainly 
indicated he did not deſire to be underſtood. 
He was certainly deſirous of - obtaining the 
crown, and it was reaſonable to think, the 
motion was made with his knowledge and 
concurrence ; but that he was prompted to 
act in that ambiguous manner, through fear 


of the army; the officers of which declared, 
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courſe of his career; yet by that ſingular good reſign their commiſſions, and no longer ef- - 
ouſe his 'cauſe. He now deſired time to de- 


—_ 


- 
— 


iberate, appointing the eighth day of May 
for his anſwer, which was an abſolute refuſal. 
The parliament adjourned to the twentieth 


of January, having firſt, in reward for Crom- 
well's moderation in refuſing the crown, con- 


firmed his title of protector. 

Cromwell, ſuſpecting the fidelity of Lam- 
bert, Packer, and ſome other officers, diſ- 
miſſed them from their reſpective poſts and 


employments. Cromwell's eldeſt ſon Richard, 
was now introduced at court, as his heir ap- 
He was a man of an amiable diſpo- - 


parent. 
ſition, whoſe whole time was employed in 
acts of benevolence. Far from approving 
his father's conduct, he had befought him in 
the moſt pathetic manner, to ſpare the life of 
the unhappy Charles. 1 | 

The protector had two daughters unmarri- 
ed, one of whom he beſtowed on the grand- 
ſon and heir of the earl of Warwick ; the 


other on lord viſcount Falconbridge, of a 


very ancient family, formerly attached to the 
royal party. A plot was formed in favour 
of the king, by Mr. Mordaunt, brother to 


the earl of Peterborough ; Sir Henry Slingſ- 


by, a man of great property in Yorkſhire, and 
decker — e en of the church of 
England. | 

So plauſible an account of the probability 
of ſucceſs to ariſe from this combination, had 
been given to the young king, that he made 
ſome preparations in the Low Countries, in- 
tending to tranſport thoſe four regiments 
that afterwards joined the Spaniards, Crom- 


well receiving intimation that one of the 
| king's commiſſions was accepted by a gentle- 


man of the name of Stapeley, ſent for him 
to court, and preyailed on him to diſcover all 
he knew of the conſpiracy. He alſo intimated 
that the marquis of Ormond had lately reſided 
in London three weeks. That nobleman 
came over to learn the particulars of the com- 
bination, and finding matters not-yet ripe for 
action, returned to the continent without the 
knowledge of Cromwell. Mordaunt, Slingſ- 


by, and Hewet, with a great number of their 
that if he accepted the crown, they would || confederates, were apprehended, and a court 


: 1 


4. D. 1655. 
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ſelves on the day of trial. 


| 2 Oliver great uneaſineſs. 


5 


of juſtice was erected to try the conſpirators. 
Sling d ai 

— but Mordaunt eſcaped, his wife 
having bribed the evidence to abſent them- 


Dunkirk being inveſted in the month of 
June, and the Spaniſh army advancing to 
ics relief, the combined armies of France and 
England quitted their trenches, and fought 
the famous battle of Dunes, where the Spa- 
niards were routed with the loſs of twelve 
hundred ſlain, and about two thouſand pri- 
ſoners. This victory was chiefly aſcribed to 
the undaunted bravery of the Engliſh forces. 
Dunkirk being deprived of all hopes of 
aſſiſtance, was obliged to ſurrender. Being 
put into the hands of Cromwell, he entruſted 
the government of it to Lockharc, a Scotch- 


and. Hewer were condemned and: | 


man, who had married his neice, and was his 
ambaſſador at the court of France, a perſon 
of great abilities, 3. e 
The machinations of his enemies, and the 
defection of his friends and relations began to 
Fleetwood, his 
n in law, began to cabal againſt him, and 
was enraged to find that Cromwell had, in- 
ſtead of encouraging piety and religion as he 
had always profeſſed, directed his whole atten- 
tion towards promoting his own grandeur, 
But the ſickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his fa- 
vourite daughter, whoſe virtues did honour 
to her ſex, ſeems to have affected him in the 
moſt pungent manner. ng e 
A ſlow fever, which ended im a tertian ague 
attacked him in the month of Auguſt. Por 
the ſpace of a week, the diſeaſe was ſo mo- 
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anſwer in the affirmative. 


diſſembling 


was able to walk abroad. In a ſhort time, | 


derate, that in the intervals of the fits, he 


the diſtember became more violent, and he 
began to entertain ſome thoughts of his ap- 
proaching diſſolution. His phyſicians were 


ſenſible of his perilous ſituation, and began 


to drop him ſome hints on the ſubject; but | 


_ his chaplains by their fanatical inſinuations ſo 


intoxicated his brain, that he firmly believed 

himſelf to be out of all danger. But not- 
withſtanding this deluſive aſſurance, his 
ſymptoms became more violent, and the 


9 


— — 


council deſiring to know if his ſon Richard 


* 
* 


ſhould ſucceed him, he was barely able ro 
He died in his 
fifty - ninth year, on the third of September, 


a day he had always regarded as auſpicious, 
and on which he had ga 
victories of Dunbar and Worceſter. His 
death was followed by 
if nature intended to celebrate the 


ined his two ſignal 


'a violent tempeſt, as 
obſequies 

of ſo extraordinary a man. F 
His aſpe& was rather unpleaſing though: 
manly, and his conftitution ſtrong and robult. 


The character of Cromwell has been diffe- 
rently drawn by different hiſtorians, accord- 
ing to their various prineples and prejudi- 
ces. 


Cardinal Mazarine was wont to call 
him a fortunate madman; father Orleans, 
ſtiles him a judicious villain; lord Claren- 


don, a brave wicked man; Gregory Leti 


ſays, that he was a tyrant without vices, and 
a prince without virtue. | 
Impartiality muſt compel every one to ac- 
knowledge, that Cromwell was actuated by 
the moſt ſuperſtitious bigotry and wildeft am- 
bition. Such was his courage and reſolution, - 
that in the accompliſhment of his defigns, he 
overlooked all danger and ſaw no difficvlrys. 
Though his learning was but ſuperficial, -he- 
inherited great talents from nature, and ap- 
pears to have been verſed in the knowledge 
of mankind. He was as artful in- exploring. 
the purpoſes of others as he was ſagacious in 
his own deſigns. His character 
and conduct are wholly irregular and deſtitute 
of uniformity: ;/ his humility: was a cloak for 
preſumption, his religious zeal urged him to 
acts of cruelty, and his devotion degenerated: 
into Buffooner. Wot. 1 : 
Cowel, ſeems to have drawn the moſt per- 
fect character of this moſt extraordinary per- 
ſonage; the amount of which implies, the 


unparalleled nature of what he effected; in 
the ſeveral particulars of overturning one 
aof the beſt eſtabliſned monarchies in the 


world; bringing his prince to an ignom 
nious death; veiling his crimes under the 


„ maſk of obedience to a parliament ;. dif-- 
ſolving that parliament as ſoon as they had 


incurred his diſpleaſure; erecting in their 


room the dominion of the ſaints; and giv- 


ing 
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fanatic 3 deſtroying that monſter: in its in- 
„fancy, and openly exalting himſelf above 
all things that were ever called ſovereign in 
« England; and finally leaving a name be- 
© hind him, not to be extinguiſhed but with 


* 


ce the whole world; which as it was too nar- 


o 


* 


row for his fame, ſo might it have been 
« for his conqueſts, could the ſhort ſpan 
of his mortal life have been extended 
* to the compaſs of his immortal deſigns.” ' 
To ſum up his character in one word, he 


was an amazing compound of enthuſiaſm, 


hypocriſy and ambition; if he poſſeſſed vir- 
tuc, it was ſullied by villany, if magnani- 
mity, it was depreciated by baſeneſs, if good 
ſenſe, it was rencountered by abſurdity. This 
age produced the celebrated John Milton, 
(who vas ſome time latin ſecretary to Crom- 
well) and whoſe unrivalled learning and ge- 
nius has rendered him the glory of this 


nation, and an object of the admiration of 


Others. 8 
Immediately on the death of Oliver, the 


council aſſembled and elected his eldeſt ſon 


Richard, as his ſucceſſor. After having been 


ſworn and taken the oath, he ſent into Scot- 


land, Charles, general Monk's brother in- law, 
with aſſurances of reſpec and friendſhip for 


the general; which Monk received with pro- 


feſſions of acknowledgement and ſubmiſſion. 
Richard expended a conſiderable ſum on the 
funeral of his father, who was interred in the 
chapel of Henry VII. among the kings and 


princes of England. 


Richard found himſelf utterly unable to 


manage the ſeveral parties, whom even Oli- 


ver's ſuperior {kill and addreſs could ſcarcely 
reſtrain within any proper: bounds ; and they 
ſeem only to have aſſented to Richard's ſuc- 
ceſſion, until each party could concert its 
meaſures, and act effectually for its own in- 
tereſt. N ale . 
A ' parliament for the three kingdoms, 


ing reality to the moſt romantic/idea, that 
e ever entered into the head of the wildeſt 


= 
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the houſe. After many debates, it was voted 


which was convoked in the name of the new 
protector, met on the twenty-ſeventh day of 


January; and began to examine the authority 
of the Scots and Iriſh in ſending members to 


| cluded, attempted to re- aſſume their ſeats ; | 
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that the other houſe. ſhould ſubſiſt, and the 
Scottiſh and Iriſh members fit in parliament. 
They then paſſed an act, confirming Richard's 
title of protector. | 


A. D.1659. A council of officers now pre- 


ſented a petition, requeſting that Fleetwood 
might be appointed general of the army. 
The protector anſwered: this with uncommon 
acrimony, and ordered them to return to 
their quarters, The council of officers now 
looked on Richard as a private perſon, and re- 
ſolved to ſettle the government, wholly re- 
— of the protector. On the twenty 
econd of April, they repaired to him, and 
inſiſted on the immediate diſſolution of the 
parliament. Deſborough, a man of a clowniſh 
diſpoſition, endeavoured to frighten him into 


compliance. The protector had neither ſpirit 


to deny nor power to reſiſt. The parliament. 
was diſſolved and the protector was generally 
conſidered as depoſed. In a few days after, 
he ſigned his reſignation in form. 
The ſovereign authority being thus uſurped 
by the council of officers, they began to 
conſider what form of government they 


ſhould next eſtabliſh. Many of them were 


diſpoſed to ere& a military government, and 


to exerciſe the power of the ſword in an 
open manner; but as it would be difficult to 
compel the people to the payment of taxes 
impoſed by arbitrary will, it was reſolved to 
retain the appearance of civil authority, and 
to reſtore the long parliament which had 


been expelled by Oliver Cromwell; it was 
therefore affirmed, that, though violence 


might interrupt, it could not deſtroy their 
right to government, and that they could not 
be diſſolved without their own conſent. 
This determination being made, the offi- 
cers repaired to the houſe of Lenthall, who 
had been ſpeaker in the long parliament, and 
preſented him with a declaration of the 
military council, by which he and the other 
members were invited to re- aſſemble. Ac- 
cordingly, on the eighth day of May, two and 
forty met in the houſe, and the preſbyte- 
rian members, who had formerly been ex- 
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but they would not admit of ſuch trouble- 
ſome aſſociates, and the army upheld them 
in the renunciation of thoſe members. They 
appointed a council, in which they took care 
that the officers of Wallingford houſe ſhould 
not be the majority; they conſtituted Fleet- 
wood lieutenant general of the army, during 
the pleaſure of the houſe z they nominated 
ſeven perſons to diſpoſe of vacant commands, 
and decreed, that all commiſſions ſhould be 
iſſued in the name of the parliament, and 
ſigned by the ſpeaker. 1 
Reſolved to atone, as much as poſſible, for 
their paſt conduct, the Preſpyterians propoſed 
to contribute their aſſiſtance to reſtore the 
royal family. Mordaunt, who had been con- 
cerned in the late conſpiracy, rather encour- 
raged than intimidated by his paſt danger, 
was become the chief director of all their 
councils. | 
They projected a ſcheme for riſing in ſeve- 
ral counties at once, and a plan for ſurprizing 
at the ſame time, Glouceſter, Lyme, Ply- 
mouth, Exeter, and Cheſter. This ſcheme 
being approved by Charles, he repaired pri- 
vately to St. Malo, that he might be near at 
hand, in caſe the enterprize ſhould ſucceed ; 
but the conſpiracy was defeated by the intel- 
hpgence of Sir Richard Wallis, who now main- 
tained with the parliament, the ſame correſ- 
pondence which he had formerly carried on 
with Cromwell, Many of the conſpirators 
were ſeized and impriſoned, others abandoned 
their houſes ; a violent tempeſt raged during 
the whole time appointed for the inſurrection; 
mſomuch, that ſome were unable, however 
willing, to join their friends, and others were 
filled with fear and ſuperſtition, at an inci- 
dent ſo uncommon in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Sir George Booth having propoſed: to ſur- 
prize Cheſter, and being joined by Sir Tho- 
mas Middleton, they carried their plan into 
execution z but Lambert marching againſt 
them with a ſuperior force, after an obſtinate 
engagement, they were totally routed.. Sir 
George Booth eſcaped fromthe field of battle, 
but was afterwards diſcovered in a diſguiſed 
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_ and impriſoned in the Tower of Lon 
n. „ 
34 Von. II. 
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Conferences were frequently held by the 
officers in and about London, who perceived 


the intention of parliament to enſlave the ar- 
my; and a petition was drawn up, demanding 


that the parliament would immediately com- 


ply with the contents of a former addreſs, 


preſented by the council of Wallingford houſe; 
that they would eftabliſh general Fleetwood 
in his command, which, according to the 


preſent commiſſion, would in a few months 


expire; that Lambert ſhould be appointed 


lieutenant general; Deſborough general of 
the cavalry ; and Monk general of the in- 


fantry; that they would proſecute with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, thoſe communities, who had 
aſſiſted the enemy in the late inſurrections;. 


and that no perſon might be elected chief 
magiſtrate of any corporation, who had ſhewr. 
by his conduct, that the government of the 
| commonwealth had not met with his appro- 
| bation. nd 


* 


This petition was dated at Derby, and com- 
municated to Fleetwood for his approbation; 
but their ſcheme being diyulged, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig communicated it to the houſe ; 
which after ſome deliberation, voted, thar. 


to have any other officers than thoſe appoint- 


ed by parhament, would not only be uſeleſs, 
but alſo chargeable and dangerous to the 


commonwealth. 


The diſſolution or ſubjection of the parlia- 
ment, was the determined reſolution of the offi- 
cers, for which purpoſe Lambert approached 
London with his brigades. Having received 


aſſurance from Monk, that he would ſupport 


them, they caſhiered Lambert, Deſborough, 
and ſome other officers, who had ſigned the 
petition, revoked: Fleetwood's commiſſion, 


and appointed commiſſioners for a limited 


time, to command the army.. 


Two regiments, commanded by officers of 


whoſe fidelity they had no doubt, were com- 
mandd by the council of ſtate, to take up 


their quarters in Weſtminſter, and guard the 
parliament; but Lambert, entering London 
with four regiments, took 
the avenues to the houſe, re- eonducted the 


poſſeſſion of all: 


ſpeaker to his own. houſe, and excluded tle: 
n. „ 
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The officers, poſſeſſing the power of ad- 
miniſtration, now formed a council, which 


- conſiſted of ten members, to provide for the 


occaſions: of the commonwealth. They then 
appointed a committee of ſafety ; in which 
the power of the adminiſtration was veſted. 
The chief members were Fleetwood, Defbo- 
rough, Lambert, Ludlow, and Sir Henry 
Vane. The officers at the ſame time, pub- 
liſhed a declaration, annulling the late orders 


of parliament, declaring they were ſo far. 
from ſetting up a military government, that 


they had eſtabliſhed a committee of ſafety, 
which was enjoined to deliberate and propoſe 
a form of legiſlature, proper to maintain-the 
ſubje&s liberties, and the happineſs of the 
commonwealth, and that there was no neceſ- 
ſity for a houſe of peers, a protector, or a 
king. | 

5 he army having thus expelled the parlia- 
ment, general Monk inveighed againſt ſuch out- 
rage and pretended a firm reſelution to aſſert 
their violated privileges, though deeper deſigns, 


either in favour of the king or himſelf, were | 


ſuppoſed to be the motive of his actions. A 
Jealouſy had long prevailed between him and 
Lambert, and every one ſaw the reaſon of 
his thwarting the deſigns of that ambitious 
general, whole ſucceſs he knew would deſtroy 
his own authority. 

Seeing the neceſſity of acting with great 
ſecrecy and caution, Monk aſſembled his 


troops, diſmiſſed ſome officers whom he knew 


diſaffected to his purpoles, impriſoned Cob- 
bet, ſecured the town of Berwick, and de- 
manded an extraordinary ſupply from the 
the Scots for this expedition. 

Monk having learnt that Lambert with his 
army was advancing towards the north, ſent 
Cloberry and two other commiſſioners to Lon- 
don, to aſſure the committee of his peaceable 
diſpoſition, and to propole terms of accom- 
modation. His chief view was to procuredelay, 


and retard the preparations of his enemies. | 


The committee of ſafety agreed to a treaty, 


which was at laſt ſigned by the commiſſioners, 


but Monk refuſed to confirm it, on pretence 
that his commiſſioners had exceeded their 


inſtructions. He deſired, however, to engage | 


in a new negotiation at Newcaſtle, 


| | 


Scots a ſupply of thirty thouſand pounds,” 
| Monk entered England on the ſecond day of 


h - : > 3s 
os * * . 1 
14 . . 
2 ; . 


A. D. 1660. Having received from the 


January. The parliament were no ſooner in- 
formed of his approach, than they diſpatched 


Scot and Robinſon, as their deputies, under 


— — — 
— — 


pretence of congratulating the general, but 
in reality to watch and report his conduct. 
The city ſent four of its principal inhabitants 
to pay him the like compliments, and at the 
ſame time to convince him of the abſolute 
neceſſity of calling a free parliament, which 
ſeemed to be the general wiſh of the nation. 
Monk no ſooner arrived at St. Albans, than 
he diſpatched a meſſenger to the parliament, 
deſiring them to remove from London thoſe 
regiments, who, though they now pretended. 
to return to their allegiance, had ſo lately 
dared to expel that aſſembly. This demand 
increaſed their ſuſpicions, nevertheleſs they 
complied with his direction. He was intro- 
duced to the houſe with great ſolemnity, and 
received from the month of the Speaker, the 
public thanks for the great ſervices which he 


| had done his country. He then made a ſhort 


ſpeech, in which he obſerved, that the peace- 
able reſtoration of the parliament was not one 
of the ſmalleſt bleſſings which God had be- 
ſtowed on the nation ; he told them, that he 
had received a great number of addreſſes, 
expreſſing their deſire of a free parliament, 
propoſed to reſtore the excluded members 
without exacting the oaths, and recommended 
the ſettlement of Scotland and Ireland to the 


| notice and care of the parliament, « 


An aſſeſſment. being demanded, the com- 
mon council of London refuſed to pay it, and 
declared, that till a free and legal parliament 
was aſſembled, they would never conſent to 
make any payment, This refuſal would im- 
mediately have deſtroyed the authority of the 
parliament; they were, therefore, refolved 
upon this occaſion to make at once a full trial 
of their own ſtrength and the generals fide- 
lity ; and therefore, ordered Monk to march 
into the city, to carry off their chains and de- 
moliſh their gates, and commanded him to 
ſee theſe violent orders carried into immediate 
execution. Monk obeyed the injunction, en- 
tered the city in an hoſtile manner, moe 

wit 
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þ the grou | deprived of their | ſeats ; they reſtored Sit 


with the ground the gates and port cullices, 


and returned in triumph to his quarters in 
Weſtminſter, leaving the citizens equally 


aſtoniſhed and incenſed at his proceedings. 


A ſmall ſhare of reflection convinced Monk 
that he had diſguiſed his ſentiments too long, 
he therefore reſolved to repair his errors with- 
out delay, and to ſbew the world, that he 
would no longer be the miniſter of vengeance 
to ſuch unrelenting tyrants. He rer 
ſent a letter to the parliament, in which, af. 

ter complaining of the edious taſk they had 
impoſed on him; he upbraided them with the 
new cabals they were carrying on with Vane, 
and Lambert, and demanded in the name of 
the citizens, ſoldiers, and whole community, 
that they ſhould iſſue writs within a week for 
ſupplying the preſent vacancies in the houſe, 
and appoint the time for their o] diſ- 
ſolution, and the ſummoning of a new par- 
liament. Tj! £31203 00 . 7 
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| George Booth and all his party to their liberty 


and eſtates; they - renewed and enlarged the 


When he had ſent this letter to the-parlia- 
ment, he returned with his army into the city, 
and defired Sir Thomas Allen, the lord mayor, 
to convoke a common council at ' Guild-hall. 
He there endeavoured to apologize for the 
inſults which he had been obliged to offer 
them; proteſted his firm adherence to the 
meaſures, which he had embraced, and beg- 
ged that a ſtrict union might be effected be- 
tween the city and army, and repreſented that 


generals commiſſion; they voted an aſſeſsment 


for the maintainance of the fleet” and army; 
and having 
compolure of the nation, they diſſolved them- 
ſelves, and iſſued orders for convoking a new 
parliament. While Monk was thus labour- 


ing for the re- eſtabliſnment of monarchy, he 


ſtill affected a zeal for a republic, and would 
as yet engage in no correſpondence with the 
king; communicating his private intentions 
to one friend alone, one Mr. Maurice, a gen- 
tleman of Devonſhire, who was related to 
the general, and on whole ſecrecy he could 
ately rely 01015 - ; 


Wich a view to new model the army, 
Monk directed ſome particular officers to pre- 
ſent him with an addreſs; in which they pro- 


miſed to obey implicitly the orders of the en · 


ſuing parliament. He approved of this en- 
gagement, which he ordered to be ſigned by 
all the different regiments; and this furniſhed 


him with a pretence for diſmiſſing all the ef- 


ficers, by whom it was rejected. In the midſt 
of theſe tranſactions, his deſign was 'near be- 


ing defeated by Lambert's eſcaping from the 
Tower; and beginning to aſſemble forces. 


As it was neceſſary to exert the greateſt acti- 
vity in ſuppreſſing ſo dangerous an enemy; 


the national affairs could be no way ſo well | the general detached colonel 1 ngoldſby with 


ſettled as by their union. 
All kinds of public joy, and every ſpecies 
of feſtivity took place as ſoon as the union 


between the city and the army was known. 


The royaliſts and preſbyterians, burying in 


oblivion their feuds and animoſities, congra- 


tulated each other on this fortunate event, and 


vowed never more to expoſe their country to 
the calamities of a civil war, by their un- 
happy diviſions. 333 

Matters in the city being ſettled, Monk 
with his army returned to Weſtminſter, and 


reſolved to finiſh the work he had begun, re- 


queſted the excluded members to repair to 
the houſe. They went accordingly, and 
forming @ majority, their firſt buſineſs was to 
annul all the orders by which they had been 


** 


his own regiment againſt Lambert, who had 


taken poſſeſſion of. Daventry with four troops 
of horſe; but Lambert himſelf was obliged 
to ſubmit, as the greateſt part of his troops 
deſerted to Ingoldiby. br 

Ontthe twenty ſixth of April, the ſecond day 


of the meeting of the new parliament, Sir 


John Granville, a ſervant of the kmp's, pre- 
tented to the houſe a letter from his majeſty ; 
which being immediately read, a committee 
was nominated to draw up an anſwer; and, in 
order to propagate the joyful news throughout 
the kingdom, it was reſolved, that the letter 
ſhould be opened, The king's declaration con- 


tained in it, was happily adapted to maintain 


the ſatisfaction, inſpired by the hopes of pub- 


* 


lic tranquillity. It promiſed a general in- 
225 | deinnity 


taken theſe ſteps for the preſent 
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demnity to all perſons whatſoever; and, in 


ſhort, contained every conceſſion that could 


tend to the happineſs: of the king and his 
ſubjects. | . one 1 
Obſerving the ſpirit of unanimity which 
ſeemed to influence all parties, the peers de- 
termined to repoſſeſs themſelves of their an- 
cient authority, and to take their ſhare in the 
{ſettlement of the nation, The doors of their 
houſe they found open, and all were allowed 
to enter; even ſuch as had formerly been ex- 
cluded on account of their pretended delin- 
quency. The lords voted, that the govern- 
ment ought to be jointly in the king, lords 
and commons, according to the ancient con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. bn | 


8. 


This vote having met with the concurrence 


of the commons, they allotted five hundred 
pounds, to purchaſe a jewel for Sir John 
Granville, the bearer of the king's letter, 
preſented fifty thouſand pounds to the king, 


ten thouſand to the duke of York, and five 


thouſand to the duke of Glouceſter. Then 
the two houſes erazed from the records, all 


the acts that had paſſed to the prejudice of 


royalty, | 

Charles the ſecond was proclaimed king 
of England on the eighth day of May, in 
Palace-yard, Whitehall, and at Temple-bar, 
the two houſes attending at the ſolemnity. 
The reſpect of foreign powers ſucceeded the 
ſubmiſſion of the king's ſubjects. Spain im- 
portuned him to return to the Low Countries, 
and take ſhipping in any of her maritime 


HISTORY of "ENGL AND. 4 b. 166 
towns. France affured him of her friendſhip 


and regard, and offered Calais for the ſame 
purpoſe. The ſtates general ſent deputies to 


pliments of the ſtates 


3 


v, 


give him the like friendly invitation; and as 
the Hollanders had always treated him with 


_ reſpect; he gave the preference to their 


Multitudes of people attended him with 
their congratulations in his journey from Bre- 
da to the Hague. After receiving the com- 
| general, he embarked 
on the twenty third; and on the: twenty fixth 
arrived at Dover, where he was received by 
Monk, whom he embraced with the warmeſt 
affection, calling him father, guardian, and 


protector. Charles proceeded to Canterbury, 


where he conferred the order of the garter 
upon his reſtorer. He entered London on his 


birth day, the twenty ninth of May, which 


the ſuperſtitious multitude conſidered as an 
omen of a proſperous reign. 14 
Among the different ſects that England 
produced ſince the commencement of king 
Charles's reign, the moſt remarkable was 
that of the Quakers, founded by George Fox, 
the ſon. of a weaver at Drayton, in Lanca- 
hire. They derived the name of Quakers, 


from thoſe violent tranſports: of enthuſiaſm, 


he and his. diſciples were ſeized with; which 
threw them into contorſions, and univerſal 
trepidation, Harvey, the famous phyſician, 
who diſcovered the circulation of * blood, 
ſo uſeful in the ſtudy of phyfic, | flouriſhed. 
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Revolution, a period of twenty: eight 


From the Reſtoration to the 


_ tal, Charles II. took poſſeſ- 
Gon of the throne, in the thirtieth year of his 
age; when his firſt care was to make choice of 
a proper council, which was artfully choſen, 
partly from among the royaliſts, and partly 


from the heads of the preſbyterian party. Of 


the preſbyterian leaders, the earl of Man- 
cheſter was appointed lord chamberlain, lord 
Say privy ſeal, Anneſley was created earl of 


Angleſey, Aſhley Cowper, and Denzil Hol- 
lis, were advanced to the dignity of barons.. 


The admiral Montague was created earl of 
Sandwich, and the dukedom of Albemarle 
was conferred: upon general Monk. | 

The king appointed Sir Edward Nicholas, 
and Sir William Maurice to be ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and conferred the dignity of chancellor, 
upon his faithful adherent, Sir Edward Hyde, 
whom he created earlof - Clarendon, - and who 
was now conſidered as prime miniſter, 

Calamy and Baxter, two of the chief of 
the preſbyterian miniſters, were, to gratify 


that party, appointed chaplains to his majeſty. | 


The king, during his exile, had cultivated 
his mind; he was verſed in the hiſtory and 
deer of the moſt conſiderable ſtates in 

urope, and thoroughly acquainted with me- 
chanics and ſhip building. But his other 
qualities were by no means correſpon- 
dent. He was a latitudinarian in religion, 
careleſs, indolent, and immoderately addicted 
to pleaſure. To the pernicious influence of 

his example muſt be aſcribed that deluge of 
luxury and debauchery, which ſoon after oyer- 
„anne, 425 te (EDO tn, 

34 Vol, II. 5 


nd 


years. 
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4.D. YE FITH very conſiderable ad- 
vantages, perſonal and men- 


His majeſty's conſent being wanting at the 


bellion, embraced his majeſty's pardon an 
Indemnity. 2 - 


in conſequence o 


the 


* 


by 


ſummons of the parliament, they were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Convention; but now 


a formal act paſſed, whereby they aſſumed 
the. denomination of a parliament. Al _ 
judicial proceedings tranſacted in the name of 

the commonwealth or protector, they deemed 
neceſſary to confirm by a new law; and botli 


houſes confeſſing the guilt of the former re- 


3 


It was the opinion of the peers, that thofe 


who had fat as Judges on perſons executed 
ſentences paſſed by the high _ 


d 


- 


= 
. 


ta, 
= 
* , 


commiſſion courts, ſhould be excepted out of 


neral pardon. So wide an exception, 
which might have included every one who had 


ſerved the parliament, filled the nation with the 
ateſt apprehenſions; and men began to 
ſuſpect that this motion was the effect of ſome 


court artifice or intrigue. But his majeſty's 
coming to the houſe of peers, and moſt ear- 


neſtly intreating them to make the indemnity _ 


general, removed theſe ſuſpicions, 


In conſequence of his majeſty's ſollicita- 


tions, the lords and commons concurred in 
the material articles of the bill of indemnity; 


but would not conſent. to a clauſe relating to 


nineteen of thoſe, -who had fat as judges on 


and 
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parliament - ſhoulc 
he prejudice of 
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The eſtates of Oliver Cromwell. 
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the late king, 
Bradſhaw, Pride, Phillips, and Haſlerig, and "of 
one and twenty. members, already dead. 
were conliſcated; and their families ſub- 4 
jected to ſuch other penalties, as the king L 
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Lambert was alſo made, though they were 
not among the number of the king's judges. 
Oliver St. John, and ſeventeen other perſons 
were deprived of all benefit. from this act; 
if they accepted, or executed any office, whe- 
ther eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, Com- 


' miſſioners were now appointed to proceed 


upon the trials of the ninety that had been 


late king. Of thele, twenty-five were dead ; 
twenty nine had eſeaped out of the nation; 
jeven were deemed proper objects of mercy ; 


_ rwenty-nine received ſentence of death; but 


nineteen were reprieved during the king's 
pleaſure, on account of their having ſur- 


.clamation. The ten who were to be imme- 
diately executed were Harrifon, Carew, Coke, 
Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, Hacket, 
and Axtel; who, from an apparent conſciouſ- 


neſs of having done their duty, ſuffered with 


the ſpirit and reſolution of martyrs, 

In the interim, the ſettlement of his ma- 
jeſty's revenues engroſſed the attention of par- 
liament, who herein evinced an equal regard 
for the liberties of the nation, and the dig- 
nity of the crown. In the time of the com- 
monwealth, wardſhips and liveries had been 


urtterly aboliſhed 3 and even in the preſent 


parliament, before the king's reſtoration, a 
bill had been introduced, offering him an 


equivalent for theſe revenues. An hundred 
thouſand pounds a year was the ſum, which 
the parliament propoſed ; and the king, ſen- 


ſible that theſe imports did not yield ſo much 
profit, readily accepted the offer. Half of 
the exciſe was granted in perpetuity to the 
crown, as the tund for producing that reve- 
nue ; but the making good theſe engagements 
was left to the parliament's future deliberation, 


no funds being yet eſtabliſned which would 
produce more than two thirds of that ſum. 


The greateſt: affliction his majeſty ſeems 


ever to have experienced, was occaſioned at 
this time, by the loſs of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who died of the ſmall pox, in the 


twentieth year of his age. 


adjourned, publiſhed a proclamation, ordering 


that a certain number of able divines ſhould 


4 
N 


immediately concerned in the murder of the 


rendered themſelves according to the pro- 


His majeſty, as ſoon as the parliament was 
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A. D. 1661. 

be choſen to review and alter the liturgy; 
at the fame time, directing the biſhops to 
exerciſe their ſpiritual juriſdiction in the 
ſame form, as had been formerly uſed in the 
church of Engla 


preſbyterians, but except Reynolds, who was 
made biſhop of Norwich, they all refuſed the 
offer. by. 


In the month of October, the princeſs 


dowager of Orange arrived in London; and 
in a ſhort time after, his majeſty was viſited 
by his mother the princeſs Henrietta, and 
Edward, prince palatine, brother to prince 
Rupert. The queen mother at this juncture, 
propoſed a match between her daughter Hen- 
rietta, and the duke of Orleans, to which 
the king conſented. 

Deputies were ſent from the parliament, 


' which met on the ſixth of November, to con- 


gratulate the queen on the happy turns of af- 
fairs with reſpe& to the reſtoration of her 
royal family ; and the commiſſioners, to inſt- 
nuate themſelves more into the king's favour, 
preſented each of his ſiſters with ten thouſand 
pounds; they then concerted meaſures for 
enabling his majeſty to diſband the army ſtill 
ſubſiſting; which was accordingly done, re- 
ſerving only one regiment of infantry, and 


another of cavalry, as a guard for the king's 
_ perſon. 
bodies of Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Ireton, and 


The two houſes then cauſed the 


Pride, to be taken out of their graves, and 
carried upon ſledges to Tyburn, and buried 
under the gallows, after hanging a whole 
day. PE, 15 | | 
The king diſſolved the parliament on the 
twentieth of December, after thanking them 
for their affection in terms of the moſt grate- 
ful regard. The chancellor in his ſpeech re- 


commended the ſettlement of the militia, and 
alſo hinted the formation of a conſpiracy, for 


ſurprizing Windfor, Whitehall, and the Tower 
of London, affirming, that many diſbanded 


| officers and republicans were concerned in this 


deſign, and that their intention was'to raiſe an 


inſurrection in the weſt, under the command 


of general Ludlow. DE 
A. D. 1661, During his majeſty's 9 
| „ wha 


nd. Nine of the old biſhops _ 
ſtill living, were reſtored to their dioceſes. - 
and biſhoprics offered to the moſt eminent 
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who accompanied his mother to Dover, in 
her way to in the beginning of this 

year, one Venner, a frantic enthuſiaſt. having 

by his vehement harangues inflamed his own 
mind and thoſe of his followers, iſſued forth 
into the ſtreets of T,ondon. They marched 
in triumph from ſtreet to ſtreet, every where 
proclaiming king Jeſus, whom they faid was 
their inviſible leader. They took poſſeſſion 
of a houſe in the city, and defended them- 
ſelves until the greater part was killed; the 
few that remained being taken, were. tried, 
condemned, and executed; | affirming, that 


F N a . p 1 1 
SSA. D. 1662. 87 
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puniſhable with excluſion from all offices, ec- 
cleſiaſtical, civil, or military. They annulled 
the act for excluding biſhops: from ſitting in 
parliament; declared that the power of the 
militia belonged to the king alone, and em- 
powered him to diſpoſe of all the land forces. 
Both houſes were adjourned to the twentieth. 
of November, his majeſty having paſſed the 
bills, and thanked them for the above proofs 
of their loyalty and affection. 4 
Heavy complaints againſt the king, were 
made by the cavaliers, for leaving them deſti- 
tute; while thoſe who had proſecuted them 


if they were deceived the lord was their de- 
ceiver. TOES? 

The affairs of Scotland now engaged his ma- 
jeſty's attention; orders were iſſued to diſpand 
the troops and demoliſh the forts in that king- 


, 


with the utmoſt ſeverity, enjoyed, by the act 
of indemnity, all the wealth they had unlaw-- 
fully extorted from the royaliſts, before the 
reſtoration. On the other hand, the miniſtry 
ſpread through the whole city, rumours of 


dom. General Middleton, created earl of that || plots and conſpiracies againſt the king and- 
name, was ſent commiſſioner to the parliament, government. Their delight was to amuſe: the 
which was now aſſembled, and diſcovered in || public, and likewiſe to inflame the people and 


all their proceedings, a very compliant diſpo- 
ſition. 


ſufficient to procure an act, repealing at once tions. 


all laws which had paſſed ſince the year 1633, 


parliament againſt che non-conformiſts, who 


The commiſſioners had even intereſt || were the ſuppoſed authors of the combina- 


The king, the earl of Clarendon, 
and -moſt of the members of both. houſes 


under pretext of the violence which had been || were averſe to the preſbyterians, and under 


uſed, in extorting the late king's conſent to 
theſe ſtatutes. As laws in favour of preſby- 
tery had been enacted ſince that period, theſe 
of conſequence were by this means annulled, 
and the prelacy in effect reſtored. Charles 
was crowned on the twenty-third of April 
with great pomp; and in the courſe of this 
year, he eſtabliſhed the Royal Society, now 
ſo well known in every part of the world. 
When the parliament met, his majeſty re- 
commended two. bills for confirming the act 
of indemnity : at the ſame time, he informed 
them of his intention of eſpouſing the Infanta- 
of Portugal; which match, by the advice of 
his council, he had already concluded. The 
commons having choſen Sir Edward Turner 
ſplker, immediately proceeded to buſineſs ; 
they paſſed an act for the ſecurity of the 
king's perſon and government, and it was 


| 


q 


made high treaſon to intend or deviſe his im- 


priſonment or dethronement. 


To call him a papiſt, or heretic, or to en- 


deavour by ſpaech or writing to deprive him 


of the affections of his ſubjects, Was declared 


— 


the general term of non- conformiſts were very 
deſirous to humble them. Ns 
The parliament, on their meeting in No- 
vember, petitioned the king to iſſue a procla- 
mation, commanding all reduced officers and 
ſoldiers to retire to the diſtance of twenty miles 
from London; and on his majeſty's comply- 
ing with their requeſt, voted twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds for his immediate occa- 
ſions. | | 
A. D. 1662. His majeſty ſending for the 
commons on the firſt of March to Whitehall, 
charged them with neglect in adjuſting his. 
revenue; mentioned a republican party that 
ſtill ſubſiſted in the kingdom; expreſſed his 
ſincere attachment to the church of England; 
and gave the royal aſſent to an act, for eſta- 
bliſhing uniformity in public worſkip, and in: 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament. _ 
On the twenty-firſt of May, the marriage 
of Charles with Catharine, infanta of Portu- 
gal, was celebrated with great magnificence. 
This princeſs, though virtuous, poſſeſſed no 
perſonal charms; her chief attraction was a. 
. f Portion 
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celebration of the nuptials was ſucceeded by | 


the trial and execution of criminals. 

© Vane was indicted for his behaviour after 
the king's death ; with regard to the helping 
Cromwell to the protectorſhip; and defended 
himſelf with equal courage and capacity.- He 
obſerved, that he had only acted in obe- 
dience to an eſtabliſhed authority; which au- 
thority, if deemed criminal, the whole kin 


dom muſt be guilty, He reminded the court 


of the rigorous perſecution he underwent 
in his firſt oppoſing Oliver Cromwell, declar- 
ing, that though it had been in his power 


to <ſ{cape from his enemies at the reſtoration, 


he choſe rather to ſtay, and give teſtimony 
with his blood to the cauſe of liberty, which 
he had eſpoufed. But all he could ſay was 


ineffectual; the judges took advantage of 


the letter of the law, and condemned him 


to death, Being brought to the ſcaffold, he 
began to harangue the {pectators on the ſub- 
Ject of liberty; but the ſound of drums and 


trumpets prevented his being heard, and he 


ſubmitted to his hard fate with great reſolu- 
tion, though he was naturally of a timid diſ- 


poſition. Lambert, though condemned, was 
indulged with a reprieve; and the judges af- 
firmed, that if Vane had behaved with equal 
ſubmiſſion, he would have met with the like 
clemency from the king; but little credit 
was given to this aſſertion, it being generally 
believed, that a reſolution had been taken to 


ſacrifice him to the manes of the earl of Straf- 


ford. Lambert ſurvived his condemnation 


thirty-ſix years, being confined in the iſle of 


Guernſey, where he lived contented, forget- 
ing his former ſchemes of ambition, as well 


as forgotten by the world. 


The act of uniformity, obliging the clergy 
to ſubſcribe to the articles, or abandon their 


livings on the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the nation, about two 


thouſand of the clergy in one day abandoned 


their cures, ſacrificing their intereſt ro their 
religious principles. 
ings, admiral Lawſon, who in the beginning 


During theſe proceed- 
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88 HIS TORT of ENG'LAND.: A D663. 
portion amounting to three hundred thouſand 
pounds, beſides the fortreſs of Tangie 
Africa, and Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. The 


of the'year failed with a ſquadron to the coaſt 
of Barbary, concluded a peace on the part of 


England with the Dey of Algiers. _ _ * 

A. D. 1663. A petition was now preſented to 
the king and council, by the preſbyterians, who 
thought themſelves much aggrieved, praying 
that they might be exempted from the penal- 
ties inſerted in the act of uniformity; and his 
majeſty iſſued a proclamation for that pur- 
poſe; this indulgence was extended to the 


Catholics, whom the king was ſuppoſed to 
favour,” | 89; . 


The earl of Briſtol, who in tis exile had 
embraced this Romiſh religion, now employed 


all his raillery 1n ridiculing the earl of Cla- 


rendon, and rendering him obnoxious to his 
ſovereign. Nor was the earl the only perſon 
that endeavoured to traduce that faithful 
miniſter. The dutcheſs of Cleveland, the 
favourite concubine of Charles, becauſe 
Clarendon difdained to flatter her vanity, or 
gratify her ambition, uſed all her influence 
with the king to effect his ruin. Secretary 
Nicholas, who was Clarendon's intimate 
friend, was depoſed, and ſucceeded 
Henry Bennet, a reputed papiſt. 
Charles, whoſe ingratitude was a ſtriking 
part of his character, was deaf to the frequent 
petitions of thoſe unhappy royaliſts, whoſe at- 
tachment to his father and himſelf had reduced 
them to beggary. | 
He granted, however, 


the. battle of Worceſter. But the L- 
part of the royaliſts were ſtill involved in 


verty and diſtreſs, aggravated by the diſſap- 


pointment of their moſt ſanguine hopes, and 
the additional mortification of ſeeing all places 
of power and profit, poſſeſſed by their invete- 


| rate foes. With regard to the act of indemnity 
and oblivion, they alledged, that it was an 


act of indemnity to the king's enemies, and 


of oblivion to his friends. The narrow reve- 


nue of the king, and his profuſe diſpoſition 


always kept him in neceſſity ; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the ſupplies voted- him, his trea- 


great debts 


fury was ſtill very empty and 
the ne- 


were incurred; which laid him under 


by Sir 


a few penſions, to 
the Penderells, Mrs. Land, and ſome others, 
who had contributed to his preſervation after 


— 
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ceſſity of ſelling Dunkirk to the French; an 


act which does bim great and laſting dif. 


onour. , TW © ape yt 
N . Although the earl of Clarendon had in a 
great meaſure loſt his majeſty's confidence 
and eſteem, yet he was not ſo void of grati- 
titude, as to forget the many important ſer- 
vices he had done him; he therefore ſtill con- 
tinued the earl in his chancellorſhip, and 
ſhewed him ſome ſmall. favour, which con- 
duct rendered the Catholics fearful of his re- 
gaining that credit, which through their po- 
licy and intrigue he had loſt. 
The earl of Briſtol, prompted, as is 1ma- 


gined, by this motive, impeached the chan- | 


cellor of high treaſon. In this inconſiſtent 
charge, he was accuſed of having endeavoured 
to fix the imputation of popery upon the 
king; of promiſing to. uſe his influence in 


aboliſhing the penal laws againſt the papiſts; 
of having ſcandalized his majeſty; , adviſed | 
the ſale of Dunkirk ; reviled the parliament; || 


embezzled the public money; and enriched 
himſelf by ſelling employments. The lords 


treated this ill-founded impeachment with 


contempt, and lord Briſtol was aſhamed to 


appear in public for ſome time afterwards. 


A. D. 1664. During the recefs of parlia- 
ment, which was prorogued to the ſixteenth 
day of March, the king and queen made a 
progreſs through the weſtern counties; and 
were received by the univerſity of Oxford 
with great magnificence. The miniſtry diſ- 
covered, during the king's abſence, another 
conſpiracy formed by the independents, and 
republicans, to ſurpize ſeveral towns in the 
north, and excite a general inſurrection. This 
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ſent parliament -was already diffolved, in 
oonſequence of that act. 5 


.* 


The commons having examined the ob- 


ſtacles to the trade of the nation, voted, 


that the wrongs, and indignities offered to 
the Engliſh by the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces, had greatly interrupted the com- 
merce of the nation. This was the prelude 
to a Dutch war, which ſeems not to have 
been owing to what was here voted, but to 
vers e Wonves... 2G, 

The King's extravagance, which kept him 
always poor, prompted him to hope that he 
might convert to his private uſe ſome of the 
ſupplies granted for the maintenance of the 


war ; he delighted in ſhip-building, and was 


ambitious of equipping a navy, that ſhould _ 


maintain the ſuperiority of the ocean; the 


duke of York longed for an opportunity of 
ſignalizing his courage and his power, as 


5 admiral, againſt a people whom he de- 
teſted, not only for their republican prin- 
ciples, but as one of the chief bulwarks of 
proteſtantiſm.; the Dutch had oppoſed the 
African company in their attempts to eſtabliſh 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea, and were 
part of the nation. 8} 

A war with Holland was therefore heartily 
approved, both by the court and parliament. 
Downing, the Engliſh refident in Holland, 
delivered a memorial to the ſtates, containin 
a liſt of thoſe depredations, of which the 
Engliſh complained. Mean while, as Charles 
was fully determined on the war, he ſecretly 
diſpatched Sir Robert Holmes, with a fleet of 


looked upon as rivals to the whole trading 


two and twenty ſail to the coaſt of Africa. 


was nothing more than an idle ſcheme of ſome 
inconſiderable fanatics, and diſbanded ſoldiers, 


thirty of whom were taken and executed; 


however, it furniſhed the king with a plea, to 
demand, in his next ſpeech to the two houſes, 
the repeal of the act for triennial parliaments. 
With this demand they alſo complied, in 
conſequence of his affirming, that the king-/ 
dom was expoſed to continual troubles from 
the ſuggeſtions of .a ſet of wretches, who 
arrogated to themſelves a right of meeting for 
a new election, under pretence that the pre- 
Vol. H. 34 „ 
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Holmes not only expelled the Dutch from 
Cape Corſe, to which the Engl ſh. had ſome 
plauſible claim, but likewiſe made himſelf maſ- 
rer of Cape Verde, and the iſle of Goree, toge- 
ther with ſeveral veſſels trading' on. that coaſt. 
'When the ſtates remonſtrated againſt theſe 


hoſtilities, the king affected a total ignorance 
of Holmes's enterprize, and the better to 


carry on the deception, committed Holmes to 


the Tower, but reſtored him to liberty in a 
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by the loſs of their admiral, 
broke the line, and made toward their own * 
coalt ; and Tromp, fon of the admiral of that 


90 ne | arr ff . 
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tirely ING the ſtates ſent p private Eder to | narhe, Havourcd 4 retreat of the Dutch by 


de Ruyter, to fail for the coaſt of Guinea, 
and make repriſals on. the Engliſh. De 
Ruyter executed his commiſſion with his uſu- 
al vigour and ſucceſs. He retook. all the 
conqueſts, which the En gliſh had made, 
except Cape Corſe ; pelle them from fome 
of their old ſettlements, and ſeized all the 
Engliſh ſhips, that fell into his hands. He 
they ſteered to the Weſt Indies, in hopes of 
making himſelf maſter of Barbadoes, but 
failed in the attempt, 


Theſe hoſtilities on the part of the Dutch 


having rouſed the ancient ſpirit of the Engliſh, | 
the naval preparations were carried on with 
great diligence. No ſupplies had been grant- 


ed by parliament, but the king by, his own 


8 * 


intereſt and credit, was enabled to fit out a 


fleet; the city of London gratified him with 
a loan of an hundred. F 


nd pounds; he 


himſelf viſited the docks, encouraged and 
. rewarded the workmen, and in a ſhort time, 
the Engliſh navy was put into a very formi- | 


dable condition. 


A ſubſidy of two millions and a half, | 


which was to be raiſed in three years by | 


quarterly payments, was granted by the parlia- | | 


ment, which met on the twenty fourth of No- 
vember. This done, the king - publiſhed a 
declaration, enjoining his ſubjects to make 


repriſals on all ſhips and veſſels belonging to 
the ſtates of Holland; mean while the Dutch 
alſo put themſelves in a poſture of de- 


fence. g 


A. D. 1665. Prince Rupert, and the gal- 


lant earl of Sandwich, ſerved under the 
duke of York, who was appointed admiral of 
the Engliſh flect, which conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and fourteen fail, beſides fire ſhips and 
ketches. 


Poſitive orders to give battle to the enemy. 


In the heat of the action, when engaged in 
furious combat with the duke of York, Op- 


dam's ſhip blew up, and himſelf 
with all his crew. 
fortune of the day, for the Dutch, diſpirited 
immediately 


periſhed | 


Opdam, who was admiral of the 
Dutch navy, of near equal force, received | 


This incident decided the 


1 


— 


| 


deration of receiving a large e from 


fultainin, the fight alone for ſome time, 

The Engliſh loſt only one ſhip, whereas 
the Dutch bac nineteen either ſunk or taken; > 
but the victor might have been, { ill, more 
compleat, had it not been for orders to flacken 
fail, given by Brounker, a gentleman of the 
duke; s bed-chamber, who ſaid he was autho- 
rized by his maſter. 
orders, but Brounker was not ſufficiently 


puniſhed for his preſumption. It is confeſſed, 


that during the whole action, the duke diſco- 
vered equal courage and conduct ; He. was 


long engaged in the heat of the battle, and. 
kept his ſtation, when the earl of Falmouth, 
lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Bo yle, were Killed. 


by one ball at his ſide, and be was beſmeared 


with the blood and brains of thoſe three gal- 
He now became the nations 


lant officers. 
idol, and as the queen was ſuppoſed to be bar- 


ren and wholly neglected by Charles, he was 


conſidered as B heir to the crown. 


A reſolution was now formed by the 


king and council, not to permit the duke to 
hazard a ſecond engagement; whereupon the 


command of the navy. was given to the earl 
of Which, however, he was 
ſoon deprived, for the King having ordered. 


of Sandwich ; 


him to ſet fail 'for enn where a fleet of 


Dutch mierchantmen lay at anchor, inſtead 
perſon, he diſ- 


of obeying the command in 
patched Sir Thomas Tiddeman, , with part of 
the fleet for that ſervice ; who attacked. them 
with great impetuoſit N but met with ſo warm 
a reception, that he was obliged ta de Iſt from 
the enterprize with great loſs, Charles, in- 
cenſed at the earl for omitting to go thither” 
in perſon, deprived him of the command, and 
ſent him on an embaſſy to Madrid, 

For ſeveral weeks during the courſe of 'this 
year, the plague raged violently in London, de- 
ſtroying above one hundred thouſand inhabi- 
tants of that city. The king retired to Hamp- 
ton Court, in order to avoid the contagion ; ; 
thence he removed to Saliſbuty, but that ci J. 
being infected, he proceeded.” to Oxtorc 
Barnard Van Galen, biſhop. of Munſter, at 
the inſtigation of the king of Engla 
up arms againſt the nates. general; in \conſi- 


the 


The duke diſowned the 
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the Britiſh court. This turbulent prelate af. the decline of life, diſplayed — ſpirit 


A . D. 16 66. 


ſembled a body of twenty thouſand men, 
with which he invaded the province of Over- 
yſſel, and reduced ſeveral places, but was 
glad to compromiſe matters, on finding the 
ſubſidy from England ill paid, and a large 
reinforcement to the Dutch being ſent by 
the duke of Lunenburgh and the king of 
France. ee at TA 
Twelve hundred thouſand pounds for ſup- | 
porting the war, and one hundred thouſand | 
to the duke of York for his eminent ſervices, | 
were granted by the parliament which met at 
Oxford. The king now iſſued a proclama- | 
tion, commanding all non-juring. miniſters, 
to remove with their families to the diltance | 
of twenty miles from the places of their uſual | 
reſidence. Theſe perſons would have been 
much aggrieved by this command, had not 
the munificence of their friends increaſed 
in proportion to the ſeverity of the govern- 
ment. | | 
A. D. 1666. France having eſpouſed the 
intereſt of the Dutch, war was declared 
againſt that kingdom, on the king's return to 
London, in February. The Dutch fleet, con- 
ſiſting of ſeventy ſail, was now at ſea, under 
the command of de Ruyter and Tromp. 
Prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 
commanded the Engliſh fleet, which amount. 
ed only to forty, notwithſtanding which diſ- 
parity, they bore down on the enemy in the 
morning of the firſt of June. The Dutch 
prepared for battle by cutting their cables on 
the approach of the Engliſh veſſels. 
The combat commenced with prodigious 
fury on both ſides. De Ruyter and Tromp, 
were obliged to ſhift their flags to other ſhips, 
their own being ſo greatly damaged, that they 
were momentarily expected to ſink. One of 
their fleet was blown up by the Engliſh, and 
admiral Evertzen killed by a cannon ball. 
Sir William Berkely, who commanded the 
van of the Engliſh, fell into the thickeſt. of 
the enemy, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
being over- powered by numbers, his ſhip Was 
taken, and himſelf ſlain. 
were alſo loſt, notwithſtanding the courage 
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taken by the Engliſh, was ſaved by de Ruy- 


Two Engliſh ſhips || 
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and intrepidity. The approach | 

| obliged them to deſiſt, but it was only to fall 

on with renewed vigour the next morning. 
Tromp, in the utmoſt danger of being 


ter, who came to his aſſiſtance, and brought 
him off. In the courſe of the action, the 
Dutch were reinforced by ſixteen freſh ſhips, 
ſo that Albemarle found himſelf under a ne- 
ceflity of retreating towards the coaſt of Eng- 
land, where he was followed by the victorious 
enemy. Albemarle, on the third day, having 
made a previous diſpoſition, ſent the diſabled. 
ſhips a-head, while he remained in the rear 
with eight and twenty fail, fo as to form a 
line a- ſtern occaſionally, for the reception of 
the purſuers. $26 | . 
Rupert's ſquadron came in ſight about two 
clogs in the afternoon, when the Dutch: 
were within gun ſhot, upon which, Albemarle: 
bore up before the wind, to join this ſeaſon - 
able reinforcement. The two Engliſh fleets: 
being joined in the morning of the fourth day,. 
they bore down on the Dutch, and a battle 
enſued with equal rage and reſolution on 
both ſides, continuing until a thick fog in- 
terrupted the deciſion of the victory. The 
Engliſh retired firſt into their harbours.. 
Both ſides laid claim to the victory, but al- 
though the valour of both nations was ſuf- 
a-manifeſt- 


! 


ficiently ſignalized, the Dutch had 
advantage. 8 | 
De Ruyter's ſhips being refitted, he took: 

his ſtation at the mouth of the Thames, to 
effect an eaſy junction with the French admiral, 
who was now ready to enter the channel to 
Join his allies. Albemarle and Rupert obſerv- 

ing de Ruyter's ſituation, haſtened to the 
attack, and the fight began with great ob- 

ſtinacy. Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded 
the white ſquadron of the Engliſti, fell upon 
the Dutch van, which he entirely defeated, 
having killed the three admirals, who con- 
' Sir: Jeremy Smith was attacked by Van 
Tromp, who, during the heat of the action, 
was parted from de Ruyter and the main body, 
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and activity of -Albemarle, Who, though in 
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combat. Next day, ſceing the Dutch fleet 
ſcattered and diſperſed, he was obliged to re- 
treat. For many hours the Engliſh hung 


upon the rear of the Dutch, who owed their 
rts, chiefly to the cou- 


rage and conduct of de Ruyter. 


I he ſovereignty of the ſea now confeſſedly 
belonged to the Engliſp, who braved the 


Dutch in their harbours. The duke of Al- 


bemarle diſpatched Holmes with a ſquadron 


to take and deſtroy all that fell in his way be- 


longing to the cnemy. He accordingly burn 


ed in the road of Ulye, a great number of 
merchant ſhips, and two large men of war 


appointed for their convoy; then he made a 
deſcent upon the iſland of Schelling, and re- 


duced the town of Brandaris to aſhes. To 


prevent a junction between the French and 


Dutch ſquadrons, Holmes, on his return to 


England, was ſtationed near the Iſle of 


Wan... | Nie 
On the ſecond of September, a dreadful 


calamity happened in London, which threw 
the 5 into great conſternation. 


A fire 


breaking out in a baker's houſe near the 


bridge, diffuſcd itſelf with ſuch rapidity, that 


no efforts could extinguiſh it, till it reduced a 


conſiderable part of the city to aſnes. Three 
days and nights did the fire continue to rage, 


and it was only by the blowing up of houſes, 


that it was at laſt extinguiſhed. Four hun- 
dred ſtreets, including eighty-nine churches, 
many hoſpitals and public edifices, and 


thirteen thouſand two hundred private houſes, 
were entirely deſtroyed. 1507 
The extent of this amazing fire, and which 


covered four hundred and ſix acres of ground, 
was from the Tower along the river to the 
Temple church, and from the north-eaſt gate 
as far as Holborn- bridge. His majeſty 
the duke of York perſonally. aſſiſted on horſe- 


and 


back, from its beginning till it was totally 
extinguiſhed. The ſtreets of London were 
extremely narrow, the houſes were built 


entirely of timber, the ſeaſon was remarkably. 
dry, and a. violent caſt wind happening at 


/ 


w * 


| t courage and conduct, continued 
to ſuſtain the fight, againſt the main body 
of the Engliſh, till night put an end to the 


concluding a war, which began to ſin 
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that time to blow, are ſuppoſed to be the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. A. Del. 


cauſes of the ſurprizing, damage that was 


done; although many 


perſons. were of opi- 


nion, that the city was purpoſely fired by the 


Catholics, whom the inſcription on the mo- 
nument charges with the crime, and which in- 


ſcription was erazed by order of king James 


II. but after the revolution replaced. The 
fire of London, though at that time a great 
calamity, has eventually proved advantageous 
both to the city and kingdom. The city was 
rebuilt in a very ſhort time. The king regu- 
lated the plans of the new ſtreets, ſo as to ren- 
der them more ſpacious and convenient than 
thoſe which had been burned; and he pro- 
hibited the uſe of lath and timber, as the 
materials for the conſtruction of houſes, 

This improvement in the buildings has con- 
tributed greatly to the wholeſomeneſs of the 
air, and conſequently to the health of the in- 
habitants, among whom there has been no 
appearance of the plague ſince that time. 


were approved by the parliament, who ap- 
pointed commiſſioners for deciding all thoſe 
N property, which might be occa- 
ſioned by the fire. They alſo voted a ſupply 
of one million, eight hundred thouſand 


partly by aſſeſſments. | 
A. D. 1667. It now became too apparent 
to the king, that none of the purpoſes for 
which the war had been undertaken could 
ever be fully accompliſned. The Dutch, 
unconnected with any other power, had been 


able to contend with the whole naval force 


of, England, and were daily improving in 
courage and conduct. The king, therefore, 
neither active nor ambitious in his temper, 
was glad to embrace any plauſible pretext for 
the 
de- 


. * 


ſpirits of his ſubjects, already ſufficient] 
preſſed by the plague and the fire. tr 
A reſolution being taken to begin the con- 
ferences at Breda the enſuing May; Charles, 


by his plenipotentiaries, inſiſted on the reſto- 


ration of the two ſhips taken by the Dutch 
from the Engliſh before the commencement 
of hoſtilities between the two nations; and 

.. SINE e eee 
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The regulations which the king had made, 


pounds, to be raiſed partly by a pol-bill, and 
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| A. D._ 1667. RE 
they demanded the iſland of Polerone in the 

Fat Indies, retaken from the Hollanders 

ſince the beginning of the war. The king 
relaxing in the latter article, looked upon the 
peace as already concluded. He had ordered 
the ſkips to be unrigged and laid up, en, 
only a ſmall ſquadron of cruizers in commiſ- 
ſion. The Dutch did not fail to avail them- 
ſelves of this neglect in Charles. De Ruyter 
ſailing from the Texel with fifty ſhips of war, 
on the tenth of June entered into the mouth 
of the river Thames, attacked the fort of 

Sheerneſs, which he took almoſt without o 
poſition, and deſtroyed three guard ſhips in 

the mouth of the Medway, having broke the 

chain laid acroſs the mouth of that river. | 

This proceeding of de Ruyter alarmed all | 

the coaſt, and filled the city of London with | 

conſternation. Platforms were raiſed in dif- | 
ferent places, and provided with artillery ; 

the trainbands were drawn out, and the city 
put in a poſture of defence. De Ruyter, de- 

clining ſo hazardous an enterprize as an at- 

tempt to make himſelf maſter of the Thames, 

ſteered his courſe for Portſmouth, upon which 

he made an-unſucceſsful attempt. He then | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| failed to Torbay, where he ſeized ſeveral 
veſſels ; attempted Plymouth, but was re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs; infulted Har- 
wich; chaſed a ſquadron commanded by Sir | 
Edward Sprague ; once more entered the 
Thames, and kept all the ſea ports on this | 
Hde the iſland, in fear and conſternation. The 
People, fired with indignation, loudly ex- | 
claimed againſt the king, for leaving the 
kingdom defenceleſs, and ſpending the money 
raiſed for the purpoſes of the war. 
The king, conſcious of his own want of 
popularity, determined, if poſſible, to re- 
trieve the favour of the public by | ſome im- 
portant ſacrifice, He pitched upon the chan- | 
cellor as a proper victim; a nobleman, who 
had often taken the liberty to check him in 
his inordinate career, and thereby incurred 
his diſpleaſure ; beſides, his favourite miſtreſs 
was continually inveighing againſt this faith- 

ful miniſter; and the duke of Buckingham, 
and other courtiers, ridiculed his perſon and 

_ Character. The king hearing ſoon after, that 

| he had oppoſed a ſcheme 

$4 | Vibe 3h: > 


commoners, for ſettling upon his majeſty an. 
' conceived a hatred” againſt him, which was 


Charles had placed his affections, on one 


| ſeals were given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman , 


{ with ſome acts of a pop 


any public office. 


| himſelf abſolute; of having ſaid the king was 


of having betrayed the ſecrets of his majeſty 


fatal ſeparation of the fleet, which in the late 


| to commit him on ſo general a charge. 


want of popularity, ' withdrew to Calais ; 


of his office, excluſive of the king's bounty, 


any ſtep without the concurrence of coun- 
projected by ſome | 9 n 


* . 


N 


annual revenue of two millions of money, 
heightened by a very material incident. 


Mrs. Stuart, whoſe virtue he had long endea- 
voured in vain to corrupt; but Clarendon, 
alarmed at the conſequences of a diſputed 
title, perſuaded the duke of Richmond to 
marry Mrs. Stuart, and by that means de- 
feated the king's project; whereupon the 


the king no longer remembering the ſervices 
of Clarendon, when policy and inclination 
united to ſacrifice him to popular prejudice. . - 
The ſeſſion of parliament was uſhered in 
ular nature; and the 
firſt addreſs of the members contained their 
acknowledgment of his goodneſs manifeſted 
in the diſmiſſion of the earl of Clarendon. 
The king in his anſwer aſſured them, that 
he would never employ that nobleman in 


A charge of high treaſon. was in a few days 
preferred againſt Clarendon, accuſing him of 
adviſing his majeſty to keep up a ſtanding ar- 
my, to diſſolve the parliament, and render 


a papiſt ; and at the ſame time, adviſed and 
had been inſtrumental in the ſale of Dunkirk ; 


to his enemies; and of having adviſed the 


war had nearly been attended with the loſs of 
one part of his majeſty's navy. A great ani- 
moſity between the two houſes was the conſe- 
quence of this accuſation, as the peers refuſed 


In the mean time, Clarendon, well appriz- 
ed of. the king's inveterate hatred, and his 


whence he ſent an apology to the houſe of 
peers, for his abſenting himſelf from the king- 
dom, declaring, that during the time of his 
keeping the ſeal, he had never received a far- 
thing more than the ' lawful perquiſities 


and that as a miniſter, he had never taken 
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This apology the houſe of peers deemed 
A libel, and under that denomination ſent it 


to the commons, and by a vote of both hou- 
ſes, it was condemned to bg burned by the 
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hands of the common hangman. They then 
paſſed a bill of baniſhment againſt the earl of 


Clarendon, which immediately received the 
royal ſanction. This worthy nobleman, in- 


corruptible judge, and able mininiſter with- 
drew into France, where he ſpent the remain- 
der of his life, in reviewing and digeſting the 
materials he had collected for compoſing that 
well known and much admired work the 
hiſtory of the civil war of England. In the 
cloſe of the year, the king went in proceſſion, 
and laid the firſt ſtone of the Royal Exchange, 
which noble pile of building was ſoon com- 


pleated. 


A. D. 1668. All the ſtates of Europe began 
now to be alarmed at the growing greatneſs of 
Lewis XIV. of France; and as the Dutch, 
from their ſituation were expoſed to his de- 
ſigns, they were deſirous of uniting with the 
Engliſh,- as the beſt expedient for their own 
defence. To retrieve his reputation with his 
ſubjects, Charles engaged in a triple alliance 
with the ſtates of Holland and the king of 
Sweden, to ſtop the progreſs of the French 
king, who propoſed to himſelf the conqueſt 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands. | 

By this alliance, which was concluded in 
five days, the contracting powers aſſumed to 
themſelves the office of arbiters in the diffe- 
rences between France and Spain, with reſpect 
to the Low Countries, as well as in the war be- 


' tween -Spain and Portugal. Sir William 


Temple, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague, 
concluded afterwards a treaty of commerce 
with the ſtates general; and a peace between 
Spain and Portugal was ſoon happily re- 
ſtored. 8 | 
The triple alliance gave univerſal fatisfac- 
tion, and baniſhed for a time the ſpirit of 
jealouſy and diſcontent which had too long 
reigned. But the affairs of Scotland were in 
much confuſion, great incroachments on the 
liberties of the people having been made by 


the miniſters to whom the king bad commit- 
ted the care of the government. 
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V 
A. D. 1666. 
The chief circumſtance which inflamed the 


minds of the Scots, was the rigorous execu- 


- tion of the laws for the introduction of the 


epiſcopacy. When the ſevere law was made 


in England againſt. conventicles, the Scottiſh . 


parliament followed this violent example, by 
enacting a law to the ſame purport. Who- 


| ever refufed to comply with the new model 


of the church government, was ſuhjęcted to 
military force, and the ſoldiers were allowed 
to quarter themſelves on thoſe who forſook 
their churches. © K. 13 
Sir James Turner, a man of a rapacious and 
cruel temper, commanded theſe freebooters, 
whom he conſtantly quartered on thoſe who 


refuſed to pay a ſevere fine which he demand- 


ed of the ſuppoſed delinquents. The inha- 
bitants of the weſtern'counties took up arms, 
and ſurpriſed Dumfries, where Turner was 
quartered with his banditti. At Laneric they 
renewed the covenant, and publiſhed a mani» 
feſto, in which they profeſſed their attachment 
to his majeſty's perſon and government; re- 
quiring only the reſtoration of preſbytery and 
their former miniſters. | 
— Theſe unhappy people were attacked and 
routed by Dalziel near Pentland Hills. When 
forty. of them being taken, choſe, rather 
than renounce the covenant, to be executed, 
and bore their fate like martyrs. This ſe- 


verity was contrary to his majeſty's inclina- - 


tions, who forbad the further effuſion of blood; 
and ordered that the priſoners might be ſet at 
liberty, on their promiſing to obey the laws 
for the future; and that thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe to ſubmit, ſhould be ſent to the plan- 
tations. ; ho 

When the parliament of England, after a 
long adjournment, re-aſſembled, the king 
imagined he ſhould find them in a very com- 
"laiſant diſpoſition; but to his great ſurprize, 
they were ſo piqued at his lenity towards the 


non-conformiſts, that they not only neglected 


to thank him for the triple alliance, but ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to examine certain per- 
ſons who were ſuppoſed to have miſbehaved 
in the late war. The king, to obtain their 
favour, was obliged to iſſue a proclamation 
againſt conventicles, in conſideration of which 
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7 voted him three hundred and ten thouſand | firies were ſupplied; but himſelf and ſucceſ. | 
pounds, by an impoſition on wine and other || fors left 1n a more dependeny ſituation than 
Ran and were then adjourned. | 1 before. 5 is 1 #þ 
The famous theatre at Oxford, erected by His majeſty's council, which, if not always 
Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and praiſe worthy, were till this period generally 
chancellor of the univerſity, was opened with || excuſeable, now became extremely wicked and. 
great magnificence in the month of July. pernicious, and were attended with ſuch con- 


A. D. 1669. His majeſty, in a ſhort ſpeech. || lequences, as had well nigh proved fatal both 
to the parliament, which met in October, re- to prince and people. It was commonly ob- 
| 
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queſted a ſupply for the diſcharge of his ſerved, that a total alteration was made in the 
debts, and recommended the union of the committee of the council appointed for fo- 
kingdoms of England and Scotland to their }| reign affairs, and that prince, Rupert, the 
mature deliberations. But the | commons || duke of Ormond, lord Keeper Bridgeman, 
waving theſe articles, determined to examine || and ſecretary Travor, men of inviolable ho- 
into the manner in which former ſubſidies had pour, were ſeldom at the council board; the 
been expended. 1 | king being wholly guided by the Cabal, as 
They found, by this enquiry, the books it was called, a word compoſed of the initial 
kept by Sir George Carteret, in ſuch confuſion, || letters, of the names of his adviſers, Clifford,. 
that they expelled him from the houſe. They | Aſtley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lau- 
then thanked the king for the proclamation || derdale. * wand 
he had iſſued againſt conventicles; and at the | The notions inftilled into the King and 
ſame time appointed a committee to enquire | duke by the pernicious councils of the cabal, 
into the conduct of the non-conformiſts. ſoon became too apparent. They aſſerted, that 
A diſagreement between the two houſes had || even this parliament, ſo remarkably attached 
ſubſiſted for ſome time paſt, reſpecting the || to the crown, had already diſcovered ſymp- 
affairs of one Skinner, a merchant of London, toms of diſcontent ; that they had been pe- 


who had complained to the houſe of peers, || nurious in their temporary ſupplies; a pt 
of ſome 1 f ho had received from the Eaſt- || the king's revenue in a Naar en 0 5 5 
India company. The lords decreed that the tion; that his kinſman, the king of France, if 
company ſhould pay five thouſand pounds to || properly applied to, would enter into ſuch | 
the complainant. The commons, in conſe- | engagements with him, as would raiſe him a- 
quence of a petition from the company, com- bove all fear of a revolt; that a war with 
mitted Skinner to priſon for having applied to Holland, in conjunction with Lewis, would. 
the upper houſe, in an affair that related'to || procure him every advantage that he could 
the common law of the kingdom, and the || wiſh to enjoy, and furniſh him with a pretence 4 
peers inſiſted on the company's petition being for equipping a navy, and raiſing forces, with; + 
a ſcandalous libel: The king, hereupon, || which he might retrieve the loſt power of the-. h 
prorogued the parliament to February, as || crown, and even extend his prerogative "y 
there ſeemed no proſpect that their diſputes || abſolute monarchy. The dutcheſs of Or- 
would come to an iſſue. — © If leans, a lady whoſe influence over the mind of 
A. D. 1670. Ways and means for ſupply- || the king her brother was well known arrived. 
ing the king's neceſſities, was the firſt buſi- || in England about this time, and was ſumptu- 
neſs of the houſes on their meeting, who || ouſly entertained by him at Dover for the: 
granted him an additional duty, during eight || ſpace of a fortnight. e 0 
years, of twelve pounds on each ton of Spa- The ſentiments of the cabal, as well as. 
niſh wine, and eight on each ton of French. || the king's inclinations, had been ſounded by 
They allo paſſed an act, authorizing his ma- || the French ambaſſador, who found the # 
Jeſty to diſpoſe of his quit-rents and fee» |} favourably diſpoſed towards formin = 
farms, by which expedient his preſent neceſ- [1 alliance with the king his maſter. The. 
| | 7 1 | : French. 
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that ſhe fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of her 


of the French 
phyſicians on opening her body, could diſco- 


king took occaſion from this incident, to ſend 


decay of the Engliſh navy, and the ſeveral 
engagements into which the king had en- 
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French king, knowing the diſpoſition of 


Charles, reſolved to bind him to his intereſt, 


by procuring him new pleaſures. For this 


purpoſe, he ſent over with the dutcheſs of 


Orleans, Mademoiſelle de Querouailles, whom 
the king had no ſooner, ſeen, than he was 


captivated with her charms. She accompa- 


nied him to London, where ſhe was created 
dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and maintained her 
influence over him during the whole courſe of 
his life. The death of the king's ſiſter, how- 


ever, attended as it was with very diſagree- 
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mazefty adjourned the parliament. Sir Wil- 


integrity, and love for his country, to. be a 
tool to the, miniſtry. In the winter, the 
prince of Orange arrived in England, and 


| was received by the king bis uncle, with 


the greateſt: demonſtration of love and affec- 
tion. | 35 | 
A. D. 1671. A bill called the Coventry 


able circumſtances, conſiderably abated the 
ſatisfaction he found in the company of the 
dutcheſs of Portſmouth. Feb | 

The death of the dutcheſs of Orleans, ſoon 
after her return to Paris, was occaſioned by a 
diſtemper which commenced on her drinking 
a glaſs of ſuccory water. It was ſuppoſed, 


huſband, who was much chagrined at the 


ajety of her diſpoſition, and the intimacy 
that ſubſiſted between her and Lewis XIV. 
Charles himſelf was fully purſuaded of his 
guilt, but as the misfortune was irreparable, 
he thought proper to admit the exculpations 
ing, who affirmed, that the 


ver no ground for the general rumour. The 


the duke of Buckingham to Paris to finiſh 


the ſecret alliance, under pretence of con- 


act, which made the maiming any perſon a 
capital offence, was paſſed on the re- aſſem- 
bling of the parliament. This law was occa- 
ſioned by an outrage committed upon a mem- 
ber of the lower houſe. A propoſal having 
been made for laying a tax upon the play- 
houſes, it was oppoſed by the courtiers, one 
of which obſerved, that the players were the 
0g ſervants, and contributed to his diver- 
jon. 


D 


female players? As the king kept two play- 


ers, Mrs. Davis and Nell Gwin, at this time, 


levelled. 

In revenge for this freedom of Coventry's, 
the duke of Monmouth engaged Sands, Obri- 
en, and ſeveral officers of the guards to ſet 
upon him, as he ſhould return to his lodgings 
in the evening. He made a brave and obſti- 


doling with the duke of Orleans. | nate reſiſtance, and after wounding ſeveral of 


His majeſty addreſſed the parliament at 
their meeting on the twenty-fourth of Octo- 
ber, in a ſhort ſpeech, and left the buſineſs 
to be explained by the lord Keeper. That 
miniſter repreſented the preſent exigencies 


of the ſtate, and the abſolute neceſſity of 
an immediate ſupply, the augmentation of 


the naval power of France, the remarkable 


tered with the different ſtates of Chriſten- 
dom. | 

The alliances Charles had made being con- 
ſidered by the commons as tending to the 
honour of the kingdom, began to prepare 
bills for raiſing two millions five hundred 


— 
— —— — — 


thouſand pounds to ſatisfy the king's de- 


powered. They lit his noſe with a knife, in 
order, as they ſaid, to teach him for the fu- 


The commons, exaſperated at the aſſault, im- 
mediately enacted the law above mentioned, 
and added a clauſe, importing, that thoſe 
who had attacked Sir John Coventry, ſhould 
not be intitled to a pardon from the crown. 

In the month of March, died Anne Hyde, 
daughter of the earl of Clarendon, and wife 


— 


princeſs of Orange, and Anne, afterwards 
queen of England. 


gion, and ended her life in that communion. 


Some have thought that ſhe had been per- 


ſuaded 


liam Temple, who reſided at the Hague a3 
| ambaſſador, was - recalled to England, the 
| king and cabal knowing he had too much 


C Sir John Coventry then aſked, whether 
| his majeſty's pleaſure lay among the male or 


every body knew at whom the ſarcaſm was 


the aſſailants, was with great difficulty over- 


ture, to treat his majeſty with greater reſpect. 


of the duke of York, by whom he had Mary, 


Ihe dutcheſs, on her 
death- bed, openly. profeſſed the Romiſh reli- 


: 
"* 
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mands z but before they could be paſſed, his 
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ſuaded contrary to her conſcience, to ſign a 
paper containing the gr 
| ſion. . . . 

dutcheſs, put an end to the diſguiſe, which 

the duke of York had hitherto worn, and 


he 
lic. ler 2 
The whole kingdom was alarmed and diſ- 
guſted by this circumſtance; while the atten- 


tion of the cabal was employed in concerting 


meaſures for a war with Holland, and find- 
ing ſome pretence for commencing hoſtilities, 


ounds of her conver - 
The death and converſion of his 


now openly profeſſed. himſelf a Catho- 


e . ä : 44h * , 
CHARLES I, \ 
CHARLES I, 
7 - , : | 


determined to attempt the life of the 
For this purpoſe, he followed him into Eng- 
land, and one night, accompanied by eight 
of his confederates, he aſſaulted his coach in 
St. James's-ſtreet, and made himſelf maſter 


they at laſt reſolved, that the captain of the | 


veſſel employed in conveying lady Temple 
from Holland, ſhould demand an obedience 
to be paid to the Engliſh flag, from the 
whole Dutch fleet, and on their refuſal to fire 
upon them. This officer, after he had re- 
ceived lady Temple and her children on board 
his veſſel, failed through a ſquadron com- 
manded by Van Ghent, and as they did not 


ſtrike their top-ſails, diſcharged a broadſide - 


at them without heſitation. |; 

'  Afﬀeoniſhed at ſo extraordinary a proceeding, 
the Dutch admiral ſent an officer to enquire 
into the reaſons of his conduct. The Engliſh 
captain replied, he had acted according to his 
orders. Van Ghent told him, that though 
the ſtates general had by treaty engaged to 
pay the compliment to the Britiſh flag, he 
could not expect that à large fleet commanded 
by an admiral, would firike their topſails to 
a ſingle veſſel, which was not even a ſhip 
war, but a private boat for pleaſure and diſ- 

patch. It will ſcarcely be credited, that the 

captain, charged with not ſufficiently aſſert- 
ing his ſovereign's honour, was impriſoned on 
his return to England, | 
At this period, lived an infamous deſpe- 
rado, named Blood, whoſe daring enterprizes 
have tranſmitted his name to poſterity, 
This man was a diſbanded officer of the pro- 
tector's, and had been concerned in a plot 


for exciting a rebellion in Ireland; for which 
he himſelf was attainted, and ſome of his 
confederates capitally puniſhed. While the | 


duke of Ormond was viceroy of that king- 
dom, he had undertaken to ſurprize the 
caſtle of Dublin, but failing in his attempt, 
34 Vol. . F 34 
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of his perſon. 4; @ = $I 

Blood, placing the duke on horſeback be- 
hind one of the gang, propoſed to finiſh his 
life at Tyburn, and actually rode on and fixed 
a rope to the gallows. The other accom- 


plices had got as far as Berkley, now Devon- 


ſhire. houſe, when the duke, endeavouring to 
diſengage himſelf, fell from the horſe together 
with the ruffian, to whom he had been faſ- 


tened, and while they lay ſtruggling on the : 


ground together, Ormond's ſervants came to 


his aſſiſtance. Blood by this time had returned, 


but finding it impoſſible to accompliſh his de- 


. fign, ordered his confederates to fire at. the 


regalia in the Tower, was projected by this 


duke, in which the villains obeyed him, and 


then made their eſcape. | | 
A ſcheme for ſeizing and carrying off the 


Blood, and his attempt was very near ſucceed- 
ing; for he had bound and wounded Ed- 
wards, the keeper of the jewel office, and 
got out of the Tower with his prey, but was 
apprehended in the ſtreets, with ſome of his 
accomplices. One of them was known to 


have been concerned in the attempt upon the 
duke of Ormond, and Blood was ſuppoſed to be 
the ringleader. When queſtioned on the fub-. 
ject, he boldy acknowledged the fact, but 


refuſed to diſcover his confederates, declaring, 


That the fear of death ſhould never in- 
“ duce him, either to deny a crime, or to 


betray a friend.” The king prompted by 


curioſity to ſee and converſe with this extra- 
ordinary perſon, Blood was introduced to his 
majeſty, and confeſſed his having once enter- 


| tained a deſign on his life, on account of his 


ſeverity towards the godly ; but that his .re- 
ſolution failed, and he altered his intention on 
ſight of his majeſty. 


: 


He acknowledged that he expoſed himſelf 


to danger I this confeflion, but warned the 


king of the conſequences that might attend 
his execution, aſſurin 


aſſociates had bound themſelves by the ſtricteſt 


his maje 
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. oaths, to revenge the death of any of the 


confederacy. | 
Through motives of fear, or admiration, 


his majeſty pardoned this daring malefaCtor, 
gave him an eſtate of five hundred pounds a 
year in Ireland, and diſtinguiſhed-him by ma- 


ny marks of perſonal regard. 


The earl of Mancheſter and lord Fairfax, 


who had fought againſt Charles I. and aſ- 


ſiſted in the reſtoration of his ſon, died about 


this time. N | 
A. D. 1672. It was agreed in the 


land and France ſhould attack the ſhipping, || arraign his majeſty's meaſures; martial law by 
and interrupt the commerce of the ſtates ge- was alſo eſtabliſhed for the regulation of the 32 
neral, the French king, the elector of Colog- || army. The earl of Shafteſbury, another mem- 5 
ne, and the biſhop of Munſter, ſhould attack ber of the cabal, was made lord keeper in the 1 
their territories by land. Charles having by || room of Bridgeman, who was turned out for 5 


his profuſion laviſned away two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds, granted by parlia- 
ment, beſides ſeven hundred thouſand livres 


inning 
of this year, that, while the fleets of Eng- 
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of the moſt ſacred en 
and domeſtic. e eee 
The arbitrary intentions of the king and 
his miniſters were ſufficiently evinced by their 


next proceeding. A proclamation was pub. 


liſhed, ſuſpending the penal lays, which had 
been made againſt non-conformiſts, and grant- 


ing to proteſtant diſſenters the public exerciſe- 
of their religion; and to Catholics, the exer- 
ciſe of it in their own houſes. About the 


ſame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpend- 


ed, and a proclamation iſſued for impreſſing 
ſailors, puniſhing all thoſe who ſhould dare to 


refuſing to affix the ſeals to the declaration for 
ſuſpending the penal laws. A, COLES e. 
Foreign affairs were conducted in the ſame- 


gagements both foreigr 


received by ſtipulation from the king of || ſcandalous manner. A perfidious attempt 1 
France, ſtill found himſelf in great neceſ- || was made upon the Dutch Smyrna fleet before * 
ſity. He therefore gave the miniſtry to under- || the declaration of war. Sir Robert Holmes, Ri 


ſtand, that it would be impoſſible to begin the 
war without a farther ſupply of five hundred 
thouſand pounds; but as he could not think 
of obtaining it from parliament, propoſed to 
confer the office of treaſurer on him who 
ſhould deviſe the means of furniſhing the pre- 
ſent demand. Shafteſbury dropped a hint to 
Clifford, which the latter immediately com- 
municated to the king, who beſtowed on him 


the promiſed reward, together with a peerage. 


This modeſt device was nothing leſs than 
keeping the money which ſhould be paid into 
the exchequer and ſhutting it up. 
Dreadful, and ruinous to the city and 
country, was the conſequence of theſe mea- 
ſures. The bankers ſtopped payment ; the 
merchants could anſwer no bills; diffidence 
and jealouſy every where prevailed, together 
with an interruption of commerce, by which 
the trading part of the nation were reduced to 


exaſperated at thoſe myſterious councils from 
which the parliament and all men of honour 


were excluded, and which began with the de- 
ſtruction of public credit, and open violation 


who was ſent on this expedition, fell in with a 
ſquadron from the Mediterranean, under the- 
command of admiral] Sprague, and if re-in-- 


forced by this officer, he would doubtleſs have 


ſucceeded in his deſign ; but he permitted: 
Sprague to proceed, concealing his orders. 


to engroſs the honour and profit of the at- 


Under pretence of friendſhip, Holmes, on: 


his approach to the Dutch fleet, invited the 
admiral Van Neſs, who conducted the con- 
voy, to come on board; one of his chaplains 
ſent a like inſidious meſſage to the rear-admi- 
ral. But theſe officers had been previouſly 


informed of the deſign of the Engliſh, and 


had already prepared for defence. Three 
times were they vigorouſly attacked by the 
Engliſh, and as often did they bravely repel. 
the aſſailants. In the third, one of the Dutch 
ſhips was taken, together with three or four 


extreme indigence, and men were univerſally of their ſmalleſt merchantmen, but the reſt, 


under favour of a thiek fog, continued their 
courſe, and ſafely arrived in Holland. The 


| ſtates exclaimed againſt this piratical attempt 
with great virulence; even Charles was aſham- 
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ed of having conſented to the enterprize; and 
his ſubjects in general condemned it as a ſcan- 


dalous proceeding. 
The utter ruin of the ſtates general ſeemed 


to be now intended. Lewis king of France, | 
was at the head of. an army conſiſting of one 


hundred and eighty thouſand men, command- 
ed by the ableſt officers in Europe; his ſubjects 
were enriched by commerce, and his finances 
managed with the greateſt ceconomy, while the 


Dutch were diſtracted between two powerful 


factions. In this ſituation of affairs, the ſtates 


conſented to honour the Engliſh flag in wha'® | 


ſoever manner Charles ſhould think proper, 
and appointed his nephew the prince of 
Orange captain general and admiral, though 
he had not reached the twenty third year of 
his age. De Wit, a conſummate ſtateſman, 
who preſided in the council of the united 
provinces, had made the neceſſary prepa- 
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rations ' for the threatened invaſion, and now 
reſolved to make a powerful effort by ſea, 
while the levying of troops, and improving 
the diſcipline of the army was commutted to 
the care of the prince of Orange. 

One hundred and thirty-five ſhips, including 
fire ſhips, were ſent to ſea, under the command 
of de Ruyter ; Cornelius de Wit, x np, 

board, as deputy from the ſtates. De 

ter's intention was to have prevented the junc- 
tion of the French and Engliſh fleets, but 
they were already joined and lay at anchor in 
Solebay, to the number. of one hundred and 
thirty ſhips of the line, The duke of York 


commanded in chief, and the earl of Sand- 
wich acted as admiral of the blue; mareſ- | 
chal d'Etrẽes commanded the French ſqua- 


dron. TER - 

The earl of Sandwich, whoſe experience 
was equal to his courage, informed the duke, 
that the diſorder in which the fleet rode at 
anchor, expoſed him to great danger; but 
the anſwer given him ſeemed to imply a ſuſ- 
picion of his courage. On the approach of 
the enemy, every one flew to his poſt with the 
utmoſt precipitation, and many ſhips were 
obliged to cut their cabals in-order to prepare 
for the action. Sandwich commanded in the 
van, and though reſolved to conquer or die, 


he yet behaved with ſo much prudence, that || 
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duke of York, who conducted the main body, 
and to mareſchal d' Etrées, admiral of the 
rear, to get out to open ſea. The earl ſuſ- 
tained a moſt furious attack from the enemy; 
he repulſed the ſhip of Van Ghent, after 
that admiral had been killed 'in the engage- 
ment; he ſunk another ſhip which attempted 
to board him, together with three fire ſhips 
which came full againſt him; and continued 
to ply his artillery, until the fourth fireſhip 


grappled him on the quarter, although his 


ſhip was much ſhattered, and ſix hundred of 
his men ſlain. | | 


e 
* j A 


| to him the ſafety of the whole fleet was viſi- 
bly owing. He hurried out of the bay, and 
by this wiſe meaſure, afforded time to the 


Sir Edward Haddoc, his captain, had warned 


him to eſcape the impending danger; but 
touched in the tendereſt point by the duke's 
reflection on his courage, he diſdained to ſur- 
vive the ſuppoſed diſgrace; ſo that himſelf 
and all his crew that remained were buried 
in the general ruin; and thus was deſtroyed 
one of the moſt gallant officers that ever 
England produced, by the inſolent reflection 
of a young admiral, who preſuming on his 
elevated ſtation, had en 
a man, - in every thing but mere rank, much 
. ped 
In the interim, the fight was maintained 
for the ſpace of two hours with the utmoſt 
obſtinacy, between the duke of York and de 
Ruyter. The duke was obliged to ſhift his 


flag to another ſhip, and hisown diviſion was- 


in danger of being overpowered, when Sir: 


with indignity,. 


Joſeph Jordan, who ſucceeded Sandwich, 


came to his aſſiſtance, The battle continued 
till night, when the Dutch ſheered off, but 
were not purſued by the enemy. As d'Etrees 


took no part in the action, it was raps 


imagined he had received private orders to a- 


void fighting, that the Engliſh and Dutch 


might mutually deſtroy each other. 

By this time Lewis had invaded the terri- 
tories of the ſtates general, on the ſide of 
Germany, taking bay deſtroying every thing 
before him, almoſt without oppoſition. In 


theſe circumſtances, the magiſtrates of Am- 


ſterdam obliged the burgeſſes to keep watch: 
and ward; the other towns followed their ex- 
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the whole province of Holland was laid un- 
der water; whereby a ſtop being put to the 
copquùeſts of Lewis, he left the command of | 
the army to the duke of Luxemburg at 
Utrecht, and marched into Flanders, from 
whence he went to Paris, which he entered 
amidſt the acclamations of the populace. 
The paſſage of the Rhine, which he effected 
with much eaſe and expedition, was celebrated 
by the bards of France, as an exploit equal 
to that of Alexander in paſſing the Granicus, 


and the ſurname of Great” beſtowed on 


1 


A. 


HISTO RY of ENG LAND. | 


a ample, and having opened all the fluices, | 


| concur in any meaſures that might tend to 
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ſame, would remove the doubts and fears f 
his ſubjects, and to convince him of their 
affection towards his perſon and government, 
voted a tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds per 
month, for eighteen months, to anſwer the 
king's preſent occaſions. 


Hereupon the king profeſſed that he had Y 
no intention to evade or renounce the advice 2 
of his parliament, and that he was willing to 


the public good. He then publiſhed a pro- 
clamation for the redreſs of their grievances z 
but the commons were not ſatisfied with this, 


1 
SH 


him by his flattering ſubjects. 4 Fray 00 
The emperor, and ſeveral of the German | 
princes, were induced by the continued ſuc- 
ceſs which attended the arms of France, 
to aſſiſt the Dutch, who were in imminent 
danger of being utterly deftroyed. Of all 
their allies, there was none on whom they ſo 
much depended, as the Engliſh parliament ; 
which the king's neceſſities at laſt obliged him 
to aſſemble. 

A. D. 1673. Turner, late ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, being appointed baron of 
the exchequer, Sir John Charlton was choſen 
ſpeaker in his room. The king having in. 
his ſpeech enlarged upon the expence of the | 
war, proceeded to demonſtrate the neceſlity | 
of engaging therein, obſerving at the ſame 
time, that his indulgence to non-conformiſts 
had been productive of the peace of the 
kingdom, and concluded with aſſuring them, 
that he doubted not of their proportionin 
the ſupplies to his preſent exigency. Shaftef: 
bury, as lord chancellor, expatiated on the 
ſame topics, aſſerting moreover, that the ſtates 
being the inveterate enemies of England, the 

rliament had laid it down as an invariable 
maxim, that Delenda eſt Carthago; this hoſ- 
tile government muſt by all means be de- 
ſtroyed. 

The houſe, diſſatisfied with his majeſty's 
conduct, paid little regard to the ſpeech of 
Charles or his chancellor; they diſapproved of 
the war, and determined to inſiſt on the im- 
mediate redreſs of the nation's grievances. 
They then preſented an addreſs againſt the 
king's declaration for liberty of conſcience, 


—— 


—— 


being determined to prepare a bill which 
ſhould effectually prevent the evil of which 
they complained; and likewiſe to defer paſſing 
the bill for the ſupplies, until the declaration 
for liberty of conſcience ſhould be recalled. 

The intricate ſituation of his majeſty's af- 
fairs now. perplexed him greatly, the cabal 
being divided in their opinion concerning the 
ſteps he ſhould now purſue ; ſome recom- 
mending a compliant; others a refractory be- 

havlour; but Lewis exhorted him to make 
peace with his ſubjects, as the Dutch war 
could not be maintained without their aſſiſt- 
ance. 

The artful Shafteſbury, perceiving the king's 
want of reſolution, determined to conſult 
his own ſafety by a timely change, and to eſ- 
pouſe the intereſts of that party, which was 
likely to gain the aſcendant. The country 
party received him with open arms, and after- 
wards uſed him as their agent in the accom- 
pliſhment of their moſt important deſigns. 

His majeſty, greatly alarmed at Shafteſbu- 
ry's having left him, repaired to the houſe 
of peers, and ſending for the declaration, 
broke the ſeal with his own hand; aſſuring 
them at the ſame time, that he would grant 
his aſſent to every bill concluded to redreſs 

their grievances. But the recall of the in- 
dulgence was not ſufficient to fatisfy the 

- commons, nor remove thoſe ſuſpicions which 
they had conceived of the arbitrary deſigns 

of the court. They were determined to 
ſecure their religion by another act. They 
paſſed a law for impoſing a teſt on all thoſe 
who ſhould enjoy any public employment. 


beſceching that his majeſty, by annulling the 


This act, uſually called the teſt act, . 
| | | at 
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that tlie real preſence in the Euchariſt be re. 
nounced, and the ſacrament received in the 
eſtabliſhed church, beſides taking the oaths 
of allegiance and ſuprema xp. 

I be commons, having been aſſiſted in their 
endeavours againſt the king's declaration of 
indulgence, by the diſſenters, who deter- 
mined to accept of no toleration in an illegal 


| 


manner, they had obtained the favour of the 
parliament; and a ſcheme was formed for 
uniting the whole proteſtant intereſt againſt 
the common enemy, who now began to appear 
formidable. A bill paſſed the lower houſe for 
the benefit of the proteſtant non- conformiſts, 
but met with ſome oppoſition in the houſe of 
of peers. The vote for a ſupply was carried 
into a law, as a reward to the king for his 
ready compliance. A bill of indemnity like- 
wiſe paſſed, which ſecured the miniſters from 
all farther ſcrutiny. . | 
. Theſe conceſſions which the king made to” 
the commons, did not prevent his reſolution 
to perſevere in his French alliance, and in 
the Dutch war; and of conſequence in all 
thoſe arbitrary deſigns; för which theſe fatal 
meafures had been adopted- The money he 
had received from parliament enabled him to 
fit out a fleet, of which prince Rupert was 
declared admiral; the duke of York being diſ. 
qualified by the teſt. Sir Edward Sprague, 
and the earl of Oſſoroy, ſerved under the 


prince, and being joined by the French 
fleet under the command of d' Etrees, they 
ſteered for the coaſt of Holland where they 
found the enemy riding at anchor within 
the ſands of Schonvelt. The circumſtances 
attending this battle are ſo variouſly as well as 
obſcurely related by hiſtorians, that a diſtinct 
account of it cannot be given. Lew 


Meeting off Fluſhing/on' the fourth of June, 


they came to a kind of random engagement, 
3 but were parted by a gale'of wind, before any 
5 conſiderable” damage was done on either ſide. 
951 Prince Rupert was averſe to the war, and the 


duke of Tork, who influenced the conduct 
of the admiralty, from private pique to the” 
prince, kept the fleet in continual want of 
neceſſaries, ſo that he was obliged to put into 
harbour for ſupplies. 244 


Rupert, however, put to ſea as ſoon as he 
35 Vol. II. 5 1 
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was in 4 cofdition to fail. The fleet met at 
the mouth of the Texel, and fought the laſt 
battle which during a courſe of ſo many years 


had happened between theſe maritime powers. 


The Dutch were commanded in this action, 


as well as the two former by de Ruyter and 


Tromp, who hall lately been reconciled by 
the mediation of the prince of Orange. De 


Ruyter was oppoſed'to prince Rupert, Tromp 


to Sprague, and Brankert, their rear-admira), 
to d*Etrees: They fought in this battle as if 
death or victory had been the only alternative. 
D'Etrees, and all the French ſquadron except 


rear-admiral Martel,” kept at a diſtance; and 


Brankert, inſtead of advancing againſt them, 


ſhot a head to the aſſiſtance of de Ruyter, who 


was furiouſly attacked by prince Rupert. 


The courage and conduct of this prince 
procured” and preſerved to him the moſt 


laſting glory. Having diſengaged him- 


ſelf from the numerous enemies with which 
he was encompaſſed, and joined his rear-ad- 


miral Sir John Chicheley, he bore down to 
the aſſiſtance of Sprague, who was almoſt o- 


verpowered by Tromp and his ſquadron. 


The Royal Prince, in which Sprague firſt en- 


gaged, | was ſo ſhattered, that he was obliged 


to heiſt” his flag on the St. George; while 


Tromp did the ſame from the golden Lion 
to the Comet; and the action was renewed 
with redoubled ardor, until the St. George 


was likewiſe diſabled. The admiral was 


drowned to the gr 


Prince Rupert obſerving the whole diviſion in 


gleat conſternation, ſent three fire - ſMips into 
the midſt of the Dutch fleet; making at the 


ſame time a ſignal to the French to Beat down; 
which if they had done, they would probably 
have obtained a compleat victory. But the 


French neglecting to obey his ſignal, Rupert | 


was obliged to leave the victory undecided; by 
prudently ſteering for the coaſt of England, 
thereby preſerving his diſabled ſhips. 


A. congreſs” for peace was now opened at 


Cologne, by the mediation of the king of 
Sweden; but the kings of England and 
France mfifted nearly on the terms which they 
had already impoſed, and the ſtates finding 


| their affairs to be in a better poſture than 


3 : formerly, 
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ing to any agreement. Hg 
A marriage was now propoſed between the 
land, with her mother about this time, her 
marriage with the duke of York, was cele- 
brated at Dover, on the twenty-firſt . of No- 


x 


HIS 


formerly, relaxed daily in their offers; and 
there was little probability of the parties com- 


duke of York, and a princeſs of the houſe of 
Auſtria; but the emperor becoming a widower 


in the courſe of this year, eſpouſed her him- 


ſelf; which was a ſecond inſtance of his con- 


tempt for the king of England. The duke 


then made his addreſſes to Mary, ſiſter of the 
duke of Modena, whom Lewis declared an 
adopted daughter of France, engaging at the 
ſame time to pay her portion. 
Alarmed at this propoſal, the Engliſh par- 


I "II 


liament proteſted againſt the marriage with the 


utmoſt warmth. Charles, however, told them, 


that their oppoſition came too late, and that 


the marriage was not only concluded, but ſo- 
lemnized by proxy. The commons perſiſted 
in their remonſtrance, and proceeding to the 


ſcrutiny of ſome other parts of-the govern- | 


ment, voted the ſtanding army. a grievance, 
and declared, that unleſs it appeared that the 
Dutch rejected all reaſonable terms of peace, 
they would grant no farther ſupplies. 
Charles ſeeing no other method of evading 
the effects of their reſolute behaviour, reſolved 
to prorogue the parliament, and coming ſud- 
denly to the houſe of peers, he ſent the uſher 
to ſummon the commons. The ſpeaker and 
the uſher happened almoſt to meet at the 
door of the houſe; but the ſpeaker being 


within, ſome of the members ſhut the door 


and cried, © To the chair, to the chair,” 
while others anſwered, © the black rod is at 
e the door.“ The commons immediately 


vated; that the alliance with France was a 


grievance; that ſeveral of his majeſty's privy 
council were grievances ; and in particular the 
duke of Lauderdale. During the time of 
voting, the uſher continued knocking at the 


door; but the ſpeaker leaped from the chair 


before the votes were collected, and the houſe 
roſe in the utmoſt diſorder. The king pro- 
rogued the parliament to the ſeventh of Ja- 
nuary, having in a pathetic ſpeech declared, 
that he had uſed his beſt endeavours to pre- 
vent the growth of* popery ; and earneſtly be- 
ſought them to maintain that unanimity with 


— 


grievances. 
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their ſovereign, a breach of which would be 
matter of the . greateſt triumph to their ene- 


m les. 4 
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The princeſs of Modena arriving in Eng- 


vember. | 


. 
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greeable to their adjournment, on the ſeventh 
of January, the king endeavoured to ſoften 
their reſentment, by ſome acts of a popular 
nature. 
tual, as the diſguſt of the commons was too 
deeply rooted to be removed by theſe expe- 


dients. They preſented a petition to the king, 
deſiring he would appoint a general faſt; in- 
timating thereby the calamitous ſituation of 
the nation; they attempted to impoſe a new - 
and more rigorous teſt againſt popery, and 


what much alarmed the court, attacked 
the members of the cabal, to whoſe perni- 
cious advice they juſty aſcribed all the public 

Shafteſbury having engaged with the coun- 
try party, lord Clifford being dead, and 


Buckingham being informed that the parlia- 


ment reſolved on bringing him to juſtice, re- 
queſted a hearing before the houſe, which be- 


ing granted, he ſtrove by long and incoherent. 
ſpeeches to juſtify his conduct, and impeach 
that of Arlington. He was required diſtinctly 
to anſwer a ſet of queries, relative to ſome . 


arbitrary proceedings of government; but as. 


his replies were perplexed and confuſed, they 


doomed him to the ſame fate with the 
duke of Lauderdale. 


The continuance of the war, againſt the o- 
pinion of parliament, being impracticable, 


Charles began to attend to the propoſals which 
the ſtates had made for a ſeparate peace. 


They wrote a ſubmiſſive letter, empowering . 
the marquis de Freſno,” the Spaniſh ambaſia- - 
dor at London, to conclude a treaty with king 


Charles in their name, on certain conditions. 
which were ſpecified therein. 


aw 
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But all his endeavours were ineffec- . 


Arlington made ſo 
good a defence, that they dropped the proſe- 


His majeſty, communicating the propoſals 
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parliament, they exhorted him to put an 
end to the war. The conferences were then 
opened with the marquis de Freſno, and in 


was a renewal of the peace of Breda, with 
theſe additions, that the Dutch ſhould yield 
the honour. of the flag to the Engliſh in the 
moſt extenſive terms, and pay about three 
defraying the expence of the war. 3 
The reſtoration of peace drew from the 
rliament, a form of thanks to the king; 
but they ſtill continued to examine grievances. 
They requeſted the king to diſband his land 
forces; they named a committee to examine 
the militia bill paſſed in the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment; they prepared one bill for explaining 
and maintaining the privileges of the Habeas 
Corpus, and introduced another obliging the 

= members of both houſes to take the teſt oath. 

The king, diſpleaſed with the rigour of 


= -o prevent their meaſures taking effect. 

F It might reaſonably. be ſuppoled, that as the 
French king paid Charles a yearly pen- 
ſion of one hundred thouſand pounds, he 
would have reſented his making a ſeparate 
peace with the Dutch; but inſtead thereof, 
he readily accepted his mediation. About 
this time, the young prince of Orange ad- 
vanced into Flanders with a numerous army, 
and ravaged all before him, taking ſeveral 
places of importance before the end of the 
campaign. „ 

Sir William Temple was ſent ambaſſador to 
the Hague, to induce the ſtates to come to 
terms of accommodation with France. 
Dutch were very deſirous of putting an end 
to the war, put the prince of Orange was now 


of military glory. 
campaign, ſhunned the Engliſh miniſter, and 


preſſion could be made upon France, they had 
nothing to expect from a negotiation. This 


of Clarendon, who departed this life in the 


* 


fifteen days the treaty was concluded. It 


hundred thouſand pounds to Charles, towards 


of the Dutch, and deſiring the advice of || eighth year of his exile, at Rouen in Nor- 


their proceedings, prorogued the parliament 


The 


inſpired with ambitious views, and. the deſire 
The prince of Orance, during all the 


told him afterwards, that until a greater im- 


, 


againſt one doctor Shirley, he was caſt; where- 
| upon. Sir John Fag, a member of: the houſe 


mandy 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf in France, and was be- 
come the favourite of the people, now ſuc- 
ceeded the diſgraced duke of Buckingham as 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge. 
The duke of Lauderdale, intimidated by 
the vote paſſed againſt him in the houſe of 
commons, openly renounced the meafures of 


the cabal; profeſſed uncommon zeal for the 


proteſtant religion, appeared conſtantly. at 
church, received the communion with great 


fervency, and even adviſed his majeſty to put 
the laws in execution againſt the Roman Ca- 


tholics. 5 


But all this fineſſe was inſufficient to ap- 
eaſe the reſentment of the commons, Who 
introduced a bill againſt popery, in which 


was inſerted many ſevere clauſes for the detec - 
tion and puniſhment of prieſts. They pre- 
ſented a ſecond addreſs againſt the duke of 

Lauderdale, and on the king's returning an 
evalive anſwer, ſeemed reſolved to inſiſt on 


. 


his removal. 2 


While the country party was thus active, 
the courtiers were by no means idle. The- 
earl of Lindſay brought into the houſe of 
peers a bill for a new teſt ; by which all mem 


bers of either houſe, were obliged to renounce- 
the lawfulneſs of taking up arms againſt the- 
king on any pretence whatſoever ; and to de- 


clare before God, that they would never at- 
tempt to alter the government either in church. 
or ſtate. This bill was only carried by tw-Wo 
voices in the houſe of peers. It was then. 
ſent down to the houſe of commons, where, 
had not their attention been engaged by a 
matter of a different kind, it had met with. 
a W oppoſition. 175 


A ſuit in chancery being commenced: 


of commons, preſented an appeal to the houſe: 


year was remarkable for the death of the earl 


the lords had no right to. receive an ap 


of peers.. The lords took cognizance of the 


cauſe, and cited Fag to appear before them. 
He laid his complaint before the lower houſe, 
who undertook his defence, and inſiſting that 


om. 
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The duke of Monmouth, who had greatly | 
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from any court of equity, committed Shirley || ed. She was near ſupplanting the dutcheſs of 
to priſon. Conferences were held on the Portſmouth in the king's affections; he gra- 
ſubject, but without coming to any agree- {| tified her with an annual penſion of four thou- 
ment. Four lawyers were committed to the || ſand pounds; the gay, the polite, the witty, 
Tower by the commons, for diſobeying the || and —y reſt the famous St. Evrenond, 
orders of the houſe, and pleading in this: || made her houſe the place of their frequent 5 
cauſe before the peers. The lords declared: ||| reſort. The king, at the requeſt of the 4 
this commitment a., breach of the Magna || peers, diſſolved the parliament for fifteen .. 3 
Charta, and ordered. the "lieutenant of the || months, on the commons reaſſuming the difs 
Tower to releaſe the. priſoners, but he refuſed; || pute about privilege. _ A 
and they. petitioned the king to puniſh him A. D. 1676. The ſeveral: powers at war, 
for contempt of orders. | agreed, in the beginning of this year, to ſend 
The king, having in vain recommended || plenipotentiaries to Nimeguen, to negotiate 
unanimity and concord to the lords and com- || a treaty under the mediation of the*Engliſh 
mons, prorogued the parliament, to the thir- || monarch, who, in July following, ſent thither 
teenth day of October. On the opening || lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir 
the ſeſſion, according to adjournment, the Leoline Jenkins, in quality of mediating am- 
king demanded a. ſupply, as well for the || bafſadors. The Dutch; who were delirous 
building of ſhips, as for diſcharging the debts || of peace, ſoon appeared; Lewis likewiſe ſent 
which lay upon his revenue. The commons || his ambaſſadors ; the Swedes were alſo will- 
abſolutely refuſed to pay his debts, but grant- || ing to negotiate ; but as theſe powers could 
ed three hundred thouſand pounds for re- take no ſteps without the concurrence of 
pairing and augmenting the navy. They their allies, no terms of accommodation could 
then turned their attention to the redreſs. of || as yet be ſettled. 
public grievances; but their deliberations On the aſſembling of the parliament in "7 
were interrupted, by the inſolent behaviour || February, the king declared that he was will Ip 
of father St. Germain, a French jeſuit, who || ing to grant every ſecurity in his power to- 5 
entered the houſe of one Luzancy, a convert || wards the maintenance of the proteſtant reli- 
to the proteſtant religion; and by threaten-¶ gion, as exerciſed in the eſtabliſned church 
ing him with death, exhorted a writing, by of England, together with the liberties and 
which he renounced his converſion. Luzan- || properties of his loving ſubjects; he laid be- 
cy's complaint made ſo much diſturbance in || fore them his wants, and deſired a ſupply 
the houſe of commons, that Charles was || that would enable him to make a confiderable 
obliged to offer two hundred pounds reward || addition to his navy. | 5 W 
for the apprehenſion of St. Germain, who had, A. D. 1677. A declaration againſt the * 
however, fled the kingdom previous to the || legality of the preſent meeting of parliament, bf 
offer. 3 Za ſeemed likely to interrupt their proceedings. 
His majeſty's extravagance, levity, and It had been enacted by an old ſtatute of Ed- 
weakneſs of conduct, now became the ſubject ward III. that parliaments ſhould be ſum- 
of lampoon and ridicule throughout the king: moned once a year or oftner, if need be. The 
dom. Exaſperated by the liberties taken with || laſt prorogation had been longer than a year, 
his perſon and adminiſtration, he ſuppreſſed {| and being eſteemed on that account illegal, 
all the coffee- houſes, and iflued a proclama- || it was ſuppoſed to be equal to an entire diſſo- 
tion, promiſing a reward to thoſe who ſhould || lution. The inference ſeems rather to be forced; 
diſcover the authors of libels and [pamphlets || and beſides: a latter act, that which repealed _ 
written againſt the government. | the-trienniab lav had decreed, that it was ne- 
The dutcheſs of Mazarine. having left ther || ceffary to aſſemble parliaments only once in 
huſband in a quarrel, paid a viſit at the Eng- || three years. So much ſtreſs, however, Was 


liſn court, where ſhe was very politely receiv- I] laid on this objection; that Beekingham, 
| Shafteſbury, 
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Shafteſbury, Saliſbury, and Wharton, main- || of Danby, to propoſe a match between the 
tained with great zeal in the houſe of peers, || prince of Orange, and the princeſs Mary, 
the illegality of the parliament, and invali- || eldeft daughter to the duke of York. She 
dity of all its future decifions. As a puniſh- and her ſiſter Anne, had. been educated 
ment for-this oppoſition, they were committed || in the proteſtant religion by the expreſs order 
to the Tower, there to continue during his of the king, and the prince of Orange ſeemed 
majeſty's pleaſure. Buckingham, Saliſbury, || to be well pleaſed with the proſpect of ſuch 
and Wharton, made ſome conceſſions, and || a match. Coming to England, by permiſſion, 
were ſoon diſmiſſed ; but Shafteſbury, deſir- at the end of the campaign he demanded 
ous of acquiring popularity, applied for re- || Mary in marriage, and was treated with great 
medy to the laws, but being condemned by. || diſreſpect by the duke of York, whoſe aver- 
the judges, was alſo obliged to make a pro- ſion to the match was evident. 
per ſubmiſſion to. obtain his diſcharge, after The king propoſed that they ſhould firſt a- 
being confined twelve months. 9 gree on a plan of pacification, before he con- 
Five hundred and eighty-fix thouſand || ſented to the marriage. But the prince re "rt 
3 which the commons granted for the || fuſed to treat of peace, till after the conſum- 
uilding thirty ſhips, they took care ſhould be || mation of the nuptials; the king, therefore 5 
applied to that uſe only. They likewiſe grati- || agreed to the prince's own terms. The por- l 
fed the king with the continuation of the ad- || tion of the princeſs was fixed at forty thou- 
ditional exciſe for three years, and every thing | ſand pounds; and the marriage articles were 
ſeemed to promiſe a good underſtanding be- || immediately drawn. On the fourth of No- 
2 the king and the parliament. — the vember they were married, and the people 
ollowing important events now engaged the || in general made great rejoicings on 1 
attention of is Ga Ak * — tn At einne 
Lewis had taken the field early in the Soon after the marriage, the king ar 
ſpring, and inveſted Valenciennes, which he || prince turned their Ae REG ed 
took in a few days by aſſault. He then inveſted || plan for a pacification, After ſome dif ute, 
Cambray and St. Omer. In order to ſtop || it was agreed, that Lewis ſhould LP 4s all 
his progreſs, the prince of Orange aſſembled || that he had taken from the emperor and the 
an army, and advanced to the relief of St. || duke of Lorraine; that there ſhould be mu- 
Omer. The duke of Orleans, and mareſ- || tual reſtitution between France and Holland: 
chal Luxemburgh were detached againſt || and that Spain ſhould recover poſſeſſion of the 
him. By an artful movement of the mareſ- || Netherlands belonging to that crown. Th 
| | ongin e 
chal, the prince was ſurprized and defeated, prince engaged to uſe his endeavours in pe 
and Cambray and St. Omer ſoon reduced. ſuading the ſtates to agree to thoſe 1 
. Alarmed at the progreſs of the French and Charles undertook to procure the conſe i. 
arms, the parliament drew up an addreſs to || of the French monarch ;_ declaring at Feb 8 
the king, repreſenting the danger which || ſame time, that he would never de art fr | 3 
threatened the kingdom, from the exorbitant || this plan; and with this aſſurance 725 no 
power of Lewis z and defiring that he would || returned with his bride to Holland, 
concert meaſures for the ſecurity of his own | A notification of this agreement was made 
dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and || at Paris by Mr. de Duras, afterwards oF = 
thereby remove the fears of his people. Charles || Feverſham ; which though hi hly- di wk 
in his anſwer, complained of their violating || able to the French ta be 8 1 | 
mak ee 12/5 by inſiſting ad _ engaging || ſeeming unconcern. He ſaid, 8 Ling | 
alliance with any power whatſoever, and || of England might always command a peace, 
ee ee the tenth of ahi ro 3 = hard 10 * 5 0 thoſe 1 
Sir William Tem val the earl 10 he . ers- On the fortifications of 
4 4 .. Yor IL, ple prevailed on the earl which he 5 large ſums; he * : 
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his brother would not break with him for a 
few towns; and would commiſſion his am- 
baſſador at London to treat of the matter. 


A negotiation of a very different nature | 


was now ſet on foot, in which Charles pro- 


miſed, that, notwithſtanding all the impor- 


runities of his parliament, he would not de- 
clare in favour of the allies, The Engliſh 
ambaſſadors at . Paris demanded two hundred 


thouſand pounds a year, during the war; but | 


Charles accepted two millions of livres in- 
+ ſtead thereof, at the inſtance of the French 
miniſter at the court of London. # 

Al. D. 1678. His majeſty informed the par- 
liament, on their meeting in January, that he 
had concluded an alliance with Holland ; and 
obſerved at the fame time, that in the preſent 
fituation of affairs, the nation could not be. 
ſecure, unleſs ninety ſhips of war were kept 
in commiſſion, beſides an army of thirty thou- 
ſand men. 
of his niece with the prince of Orange, and 


deſired a ſupply adequate to the neceſlities of | 


the kingdom. 8 

His conduct, however, did not meet with 
the approbation of the commons, who peti- 
tioned; that he would not engage in any treaty 
with France, until ſhe ſhould be reduced to 
the ſame ſtate in which ſhe was at the peace 
of the Pyrenees; and gave him to underſtand, 
that when he ſhould communicate to them 
the nature of his alliances, they would ena- 


ble him to proſecute the war with vigour ; or | 


to make an honourable and advantageous 
peace, In the mean time, Lewis reduced 
Ghent, and Ypres, which ſo alarmed the 
Dutch, that they came to a reſolution of 
making a feparate peace. The king of 
France availing himfelf of the advantage he 
had gained over Charles, inſiſted on terms 
very different from thoſe which he and the 
prince of Orange had agreed to. 


The reſolution of the Dutch to make a | 
ſeparate peace, induced Charles, in the begin- | 


ning of Apri}, to ſend his chancellor to the 
two houfes, requeſting their advice on the 
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ſecurity of the nation, deſiring in another (ads 
dreſs, that he would pay more regard to their 


| addreſſes, and remove from his councils the 


duke of Lauderdale. The king affected aſto-' 
niſhment at this meaſure, and would not at 
that time return the anſwer they deſired. An 
army of thirty thouſand men, ſo; ſucceſsful 
were the recruiters, was raiſed in the ſpace 
of ſix weeks. Wo Oe role and „ 

Three thouſand men, under the command 
N duke of Monmouth, were ſent over to 
Oſtend; ſome regiments were recalled from 


| the French ſervice; a fleet was equipped with 


great expedition, and the court breathed 
nothing but defiance againſt the French mo- 
narch. The ſtates general by their ambaſſa- 


dor declared, that if the king of England 
would immediately denounce war againſt 


Lewis, they would break off their negotia- 


tions with France, and act vigorouſly in 


conjunction with their allies. The king re- 
plied, that as the ſtates were ready to accept 
of the conditions preſcribed by France, and 
Lewis had offered to purchaſe with a ſum of 
money, that which he' could not prevent, he 
thought himſelf juſtifiable in receiving the 
gratuity. EE F445 
His majeſty having deſired Sir William Tem- 
ple to conſult with the French ambaſſador, on 


| this ſubject, Temple refuſed to have any con- 


cern in ſuch a ſcandalous negotiation. But the 
king found others, who undertook the office 
without reluctance; and the bargain was 


ſtruck for the ſum of three hundred thouſand 


pounds, The French miniſter then gave him 
to underſtand; that unleſs he would, by a ſe- 

cret article, engage never to keep an army 
exceeding. eight thouſand men in his three 
kingdoms, the money would not even then 
. ons | ' 75:3 400 

The king being informed of this very ex · 
traordinary demand, © Cod's fiſh ! (ſaid he) 
does my brother of France think to ſerve 
„ me thus? are all his promiſes. to make me 
4 abſoJute maſter of my people come to this? 


| or, does he think it a thing to be done with 
ſubject. The commons exhorted him to de- || eight thouſand men?” Had Charles poſſeſſed 
Clare war immediately againſt France; and | 


voted the Dutch alliance inſufficient for the | 


reſolution to proſecute plans of conſequence, 
or poſſeſſed the ambition'of being umpire ta 
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to have held the balance in his hand, 
Charles, on the meeting of the parliament 


: Wingo Europe, | he ſeems at this period 


in May, informed them, that Lewis had of- 


fered a truce until the twenty ſecond of July, 
and alledged the inexpediency of diſbanding 
the forces before the expiration;of that term; 
notwithſtanding which ſpeech, they voted 


that all the troops levied ſince the month of 


September ſhould be diſcharged. The follow- 
ing month, the king aſſured them, that a 
peace between France, Spain, and Hol- 
land was on the point of concluſion ; from 
whence he inferred the neceſſity of keeping a 
good fleet at ſea, as the Spaniards had de- 
clared, they could not ſupport the expence of 
maintaining garriſons in Flanders, which mult 
be left expoſed, unleſs England would ſup- 
ply the fortified places with men and pro- 
viſions ; and recommended the ſafety of Oſ- 
tend, to their ſerious regard, in which place, 
if neglected, the French might keep a fleet 
of forty ſhips of war. He deſired they would 


add three hundred thouſand. pounds to his 


revenue; ih which caſe they might appro- 
priate yearly, fifty thouſand pounds, towards 
the maintenance of the fleet and artillery ; 
and the prince of Orange having demanded 
the firſt moiety of his wife's fortune of forty 
thouſand-pounds, which was already due, he 
begged them to conſider that his honour was 
engaged for the payment of it. | 

His requeſt for the increaſe of his revenue 
was refuſed, by the commons, who granted 
ſix thouſand pounds for the payment of the 
army; and enacted a ſtatute, decreeing, that 


for the future the dead ſhould be buried in 
flannel, for the benefit of the woollen manu- | 


factory, and then the king prorogued the. 
parliament. E254] Di 
France and Spain having come to an ac- 
commodation, all the confederates, except 
the duke of Lorraine, who was reſtored to 
his dominions, enjoyed the benefit of a paci- 
fication, ' WOO ESD) oe 6 
The attention of the whole nation was now 
engaged by the following remarkable incident. 
One Kirby, at the inſtigation of doctor Iſrael 
Tongue, aclergyman of London, on the twelfth 
of Auguſt, approaching his majeſty in St. 


N. — 


A. Dns. HARLEEBS HI. | 107 
James's Park, faid to him; Sir, keep with- 


in the company, your enemies have a de- 


* ſign upon your life.“ The king deſired 
Kirby to bring Tongue to him at eight 
| o'clock that evening. He was accordingly 
introduced to his majeſty, with a bundle of 
papers relating to this conſpiracy, and referred 
to lord treaſurer Danby. He faid that the 
papers were thruſt under his door without his 
knowledge; but imagined it was done by a 
certain perſon, who had often entertained him 
with ſubjects of the like nature. The impro- 


bability of the ſtory induced his majeſty to 


look upon the whole as a fiction, and he re- 


ueſted it might be kept a ſecret, for fear of 

the conſequences it might produce among his 
ſubjects. Ig 

Wich a view to clear the jeſuits from all 


| ſuſpicion of being concerned in this affair, 


the duke of Vork inſiſted on a proper en- 
quiry being made before the privy council. 
Kirby and Tongue were now ſent for; the 
latter of whom declared, that he received his 
intelligence from one Titus Oates, who had 
been bred a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land ; had afterwards.embraced the Catholic 
religion; lived ſome time in the Engliſh fe- 
minary at St. Omer; had been ſent from 
thence on an errand to Spain; had finally ab- 
jured the Romiſh faith; and lately arrived in 
his native country. | Rt 
Some writers have repreſented Oates as the 
molt infamous of mankind, but the character 
they have given him being unſupported by 
proper proofs, we ſhall pay no regard to it. 
The evidence which Oates gave before the 
council was in effect as follows; that he had 
been employed by ſeveral jeſuits to carry let- 
ters to father Suima, an Iriſh jeſuit at Madrid; 
that in the courſe of his journey thither, he 
had broke open letters, and diſcovered a de- 


ſign of exciting a rebellion in Scotland; that 
he ſaw ſeveral Engliſh ſtudents at Valadolid, 
who were obliged by the jeſuits of the college 
to renounce their allegiance to the king of 
Great Britain; that one of them in a ſermon. 
to the ſtudents, preſumed to affirm, that 


| Charles Stuart was not a lawful king, nor the 


ſon of Charles the firſt, but of a black Scotch 


| man; that upon his return to England, 


where 
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ſent to St. Omer with other letters to the 
ſame. purport as the former; that in April 


1678, he came over from St. Omer with 
ſeveral jeſuits, to aſſiſt at the grand conſult 
which was held by about fifty jeſuits at the 


White-horſe tavern in the Strand, where 


they ſigned an. agreement to kill the king; 
that in June following he became privy to 


the treaty with Wakeman, the queen's phy- 


ſician, to poiſon, and Grove and Pickering 
to ſhoot his majeſty; that he heard a jeſuit 
aſſert in a ſermon, that proteſtant and other 
heretical princes, were ipſo facto depoſed, 
and that it was as lawful to deſtroy them, as 
Oliver Cromwell, or any other uſurper. 


Reſolved to ſcrutinize with the utmoſt care 


and induſtry into a matter in which the king 
and kingdom were ſo immediately concerned; 
the council re- examined Tongue and Oates, 


and then ſat twice a week to make farther en- 


quiries, and employed Oates to ſeize the per- 
ſons, and ſecure the papers of the conſpira- 
cOrs. | Er „„ | 

Sir George Wakeman, phyſician to the 
queen, Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the 
duke of. York, and eight prieſts and jeſuits 


were arreſted in conſequence of Oates's depo · 
ſitions, From the ſeizure of ſo many Catho- 


lics, the people were induced to believe, that 
they were the authors of the plot, and this 
opinion was confirmed by an incident that 


happened a few days after. This was the 


murder of. juſtice Godfrey, who had taken 
Oates's depoſition, and who, after having been 
miſſing for ſeveral days, was found dead in a 
ditch near Pancras church. The coroners in- 
queſt were of opinion that his death was occa- 
3 by ſtrangling and ſuffocation, and 
brought in their verdict, . wilful murder by 


« perſons unknown.” af 


The lords were no ſooner informed 
of the plot, than they communicated it to 
the commons and both houſes entered ſo 


- warmly into the matter, that for ſeveral days 


they fat till night in examining the evidence. 


They recommended Oates to his majeſty, 
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where. he made farther diſcoveries, he was || afſigned:a guard to attend his perſon, and 


accommodated him with a penſion of twelve 
hundred pounds. | e 


A bill was brought into the houſe of com- | 
mons to expel all popiſh recuſants out of the 
| kingdom, and both houſes having examined 


Oates for ſix or ſeven hours, voted, „that 
„the lords and commons are of opinion, 
that there hath been; and ſtill ' is a dam- 
% nable and helliſh plot, contrived and 
“ carried on by popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſi- 


„ nating and murdering the king, for ſub- 
< verting the government, and for rooting 
* out and deſtroying the proteſtant religion.” 


The lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, 
and Bellaſis, were committed to the Tower, 
and ſoon after impeached of high treaſon. _ 
William Bedloe, in confirmation of Oates's 


evidence, depoſed, that Walſh and le Phaire, 


two jeſuits concerned in the murder of God- 


frey, informed him of the particular noble- 


men who had taken up arms, and of the pre- 
parations that were making in Flanders and 
Spain; that there was not a Catholic of any 
quality or credit but was privy. to the plot, 
and ready to concur in its execution ; and 
that himſelf being well acquainted with all 
the public and private roads in England and 
Wales, was appointed to carry inſtructions 
and intelligence from one army to the other. 
Oates's depoſitions being in ſome meaſure 
confirmed by that of Bedloe, excited ſuch a 
ferment in the nation, that the king was 
obliged to iſſue a proclamation, commanding 
all popiſh recuſants under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties to repair to their own houſes, and not 
to venture from thence, without a particular 
licence, to a greater diſtance than five miles. 
At the ſame time, another proclamation was 
publiſhed, offering a reward to any one Who 
ſhould diſcover or apprehend a Romiſn prieſt 


0 Five hundred pounds and an aſſurance of or jeſuit; and the royal aſſent was given to a 
1 rotection, were immediately offered by the || bill for diſqualifying papiſts from ſitting in 
11 how for the diſcovery of Godfrey's mur- || parliament. i ee 


Coleman, convicted on the evidence of 
Oates and Bedloe, being condemned and ex- 


ecuted, the other criminals were ſoon after 
brought to their trials. On the ſeyenteenth 


of December, were arraigned and tried at the 


Old Bailey, Ireland and Pickering, both prieſts, 
Srove, 
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Grove, a lay brother, Whitebread, provin- | 
_ cial of the jeſuits, and Fenwick;. a; member | 


fined to the three firſt, who, after much ex- 


ed to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 


ing concerned in the murder of Sir Edmundſ- 


to make a fuller confeſſion, if he could be aſ- 


two Iriſh prieſts, Robert Green, cuſhion 
| keeper to the queen's chapel, and ſeveral | 


the catholics, and an enemy to the queen's 


feigned a quarrel, and Hill, after. much -im- 


. Juſtice of the peace, to interpoſe his authority; 


houſe of doctor Godden, where it lay two | 
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of the ſame ſociety. But, as in the courſe | 
of the evidence, there appeared no ſufficient: 
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a 
nights, and was then removed to another N 
apartment, where it was ſeen by Bedloe. At 
length they determined to convey it into the 
fields, with the rings on the fingers, and the 


roof againſt the two laſt, they were reſerved 
er occaſion, and the trial was con- 


amination, were found guilty, and condemn- 


A. D. 1679. One Miles Prance, a gold- 
ſmith, of the Roman catholic perſuaſion, 
having been apprehended on ſuſpicion of be- 


bury Godfrey, and being brought before the 
committee of the upper houſe, denied the 
charge with the deepeſt imprecations ; but 
Bedloe affirming, that he was one of the men 
he ſaw in Somerſet gardens with the dead 
body, he was immediately conveyed to New- 
gate, and confined in the condemned hole. 
Being carried before the earl of Shafteſbury, 
he diſcovered ſome particulars, and promiſed 


ſured of obtaining a free pardon. This being | 
granted, he was examined before the kin IF 

council at Whitehall, where he confeſſed that 
Godfrey was murdered in Somerſet-houſe, 
by the contrivance of Gerald and Kelly, 


— — 


money in the pockets, and to thruſt the word 


through it, that he might be ſup 


poſed to have 
murdered himfelf. They accordingly carried 
the body in a ſedan towards Soho- fields, 
where Hill waited with a horſe, upon which 
it was mounted before him, and that they left 
it in a ditch on Primroſe- hill. 1 

Green, Hill, and Berry were condemned 
and executed in conſequence of this depo- 
ſition, notwithſtanding the contradictions 
in the evidence of ſeveral witneſſes who were 
afterwards examined. Hiſtorians are greatly 
divided in their opinions concerning the lega- 
lity of theſe proceedings. T1 : 

It was to no purpoſe that the king exerted; _ 
his utmoſt endeavours to influence the ele. 
tions for the new parliament ; the ſpirit of = | 
the times defeated all his attempts. Religion, 
liberty, property, even the lives of men were 
ſuppoſed to be in danger; nothing, it was 
thought, but a vigilant parliament could 
defeat the deſigns of the court, and the Ca-. 
tholics. Charles, in order to avert part of 
the ſtorm that threatened him, removed the | 
duke of York from his preſence, who retired 
with his wife and daughter to Bruſſels, in o- 


others. +. 

Prance afterwards confeſſed to Dr. Lloyd, 
that the manner of Godfrey's death was as 
follows; that Hill, Gerald, Kelly, himſelf, 
and ſome others, reſolved to murder Sir Ed- 
mundſbury Godfrey, as a bitter perſecutor of 


ſervants. That on the twelfth of October, 
about nine in the evening, as he was return- 
ing home by the water - gate of Somerſet-houſe, 
Kelly and Berry, another of the accomplices, 


? 


portunity, prevailed on Godfrey, as being a 


but he no ſooner entered. the gate, than Ge- 
rald, throwing a handkerchief about his neck, 
twiſted it tight, and with the aſſiſtance of the 
other parties unmediately ſtrangled him. 
That they then conveyed the body to. the 


* 


new witneſs, were ſummoned to the bar of the, 


bedience to a written order from the king. 

The king earneſtly deſired, at the meeting 
of the parliament, that Sir Thomas Meeres 
might be choſen ſpeaker ; but the houſe una- 
nimouſly re- electing Seymour, the king re- 
fuſed to approve the election, and ordered the 
commons to proceed to a new choice; and a 1 
violent conteſt enſued. They aſſerted, that 1 
the king's approbation was meerly form; the n 
king maintained, that ſince he had the power | = 
of rejecting, he was not obliged to aſſign ax f 
reaſon. After a long altercation, the dil- £7 M0 1 


pute was compromiſed by electing one 
Gregory a lawyer, who was approved by the 
The houſe began to prepare new articles of 1 
impeachment | againſt the earl of Danby. _ If: 
Tongue, Oates, Bedloe, and one Everard, a _ 


35 Vor. II. 


* 


| houſe, to be examined concerning the plot. . 
| 5 They 


* 
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I hey likewiſe voted that a horrible conſpiracy || Hoping that this change of councils Wwoudde 
had been contrived and carried on for aſſaſſi- produce a change of meaſures, the people in 
nating the king, deſtroying the proteſtant re- general were in great ſpirits,” but the com- 
hgion, and ſubverting the government; the || mons received the news with great indiffer- 
peers concurred with them in this vote, and || ence. So little were they ſatisfied with this 
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a day of faſting and humiliation was petitioned || alteration, that they proceeded to vote una- 
for by both houſes. in Wk 


nimouſly; that the duke of York's being a 
Roman catholic and the preſumptive heir to 
the crown, was the chief encouragement to 

the defigns. and plots of the papiſts againſt 
the king, and the proteſtant religion. It was. 
even ſuppoſed, that a bill would be ſoon 
introduced for excluding him from the throne. 


Charles earneſtly interceded with the lords 
for the earl of Danby, who, he ſaid, had voted. 
in obedience to the orders he had received; 
that for their ſatisfaction, he would deprive 
him of his employments, and remove him 
from his preſence. Notwithſtanding this in- 
terpoſition, nothing was heard but the moſt 


virulent invectives againſt the earl of Danby. 
Shafteſbury among the peers exerted all his 
eloquence in reviling the adminiſtration  al- 


| In order to prevent this meaſure, the king 


concerted ſome limitations, which he impart- | 
ed to the parliament. The patrticulars of 
which were, that the death of a king, if his 


ledging, that in England, popery would firft | ſucceſibr was a catholic, ſhould not diſſolve 


- enter, to pave the way for ſlavery ; but in 
Scotland, ſlavery had entered and popery 
would folow. Danby having withdrawn, the 
commons brought in a bill, obliging him to 
ſurrender himſelf into the hands of juſtice by 
a certain day, on pain of being proceeded 
againſt by an act of attainder. This bill was 
ſent down from the lords with ſome amend- 
ments; a diſpute aroſe, and conferences were 
held upon the ſubject; at length the peers 
acquieſced and the bill paſſed. Then the earl 
of Danby ſurrendered himſelf to the uſher of 
the black rod, and was committed priſoner to- 
the Tower. A'S 

At a loſs how to proceed, in ſo critical a 
fituation, his majeſty. conſulted Sir William 
Temple, who adviſed him to weaken the op- 
poſition by admitting the chiefs of it into his 
council. The king, in compliance with the 


advice of this great man, created the earl of 
berties of the nation could be no way fo welk 


Eſſex lord treaſurer in the room of Danby; 
beſtowed the office of ſecretary of ſtate upon 
the earl of Sunderland, and admitted lord 
Halifax, eminent for his genius, learning and 

eloquence into the council; and theſe three, 
together with Sir William Temple, were firſt 


conſulted in all affairs of importance. Shafteſ- 


bury was declared preſident of the council; 


but not being honoured vith the confidence of 


— 


the parliament; that during the whole courſe 
of his reign he ſhould not be allowed to con- 
fer eccleſiaſtical benefices or ſpiritual offices 
upon any but pious and learned ſtants ;. 
that no members. of the privy council, or 
judges, ſhould be appointed or diſplaced, but 
by-the authority of parliament ; that all juſti- 
ces of the peace ſhould be proteftants ; and 
that with regard to the militia, no lieutenant 
of a county ſhould be deprived of his office, 
but by order of parliament, 35 
Notwithſtanding the offer of the above li- 
mitations, the commons proceeded with the 
bill for preventing the dangers that might ariſe 
from popery, in the reign of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, as well as in that of his ſucceſſor; and 
ordered another to be brought in for vacating 
the ſeats of thoſe members, who ſhould ac- 
cept of any employment under the crown. 
The commons were of opinion, that the li- 


ſecured, as by excluding the duke of York 
from all chance of fucceeding to the throne, 
as his bigotry with regard to religion, his ar- 
bitrary principles, and obſtinate temper were 
well known. DH) is AE, 

Hereupon, a bill was introduced, import- 
ing, that James, duke of York, Albany, and 
Ulſter, ſhould be incapable of inheriting the 
crowns of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 


his majeſty, he adhered, as heretofore, to the || cro | 
| l that upon the death or reſignation of hey 


country party. | 
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the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms ſhould de- 


volve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion to the 
duke; that L at of royalty exerciſed by 
Him ſhould be not only void, but deemed trea- 
ſonable; that if he entered any of theſe do- 


minions, he ſhould: be accounted: guilty of 


high treaſon, and that all who ſupported his 
title ſhould be puniſhed as rebels and traitors. 
This important bill paſſed the lower houſe, by 
a majority of ſeventy- nine voices. They then 


proceeded to ſet on foot, a ſevere enquiry | 
apainſt thoſe members, who received pen- 
ions from court; and eighteen were diſ- 
covered. The ſtanding army and the guards 
were voted illegal, and they brought in the 


bill of Habeas corpus, that — bulwark of 
Engliſh freedom, obliging the judge, under 
ſevere penalties, to — writ at the requeſt 
of every priſoner, directing the jailor to pro- 


duce him in court, and certify the cauſe of 


. * 


his commitment. % Ane! 
His 1 went to the houſe of peers, 
and fending for the commons, protogued the 
parliament from the twenty-ſeventh of May, 


to the fourteenth of Auguſt, on being in- 
formed, that the commons intended to draw | 


up a remonſtrance upon the grievances of the 


nation, like that which was preſented to his 


father, before the commencement of the civil 
war. 3 > 
This parliament was afterwards diſſolved 
without the advice of council, and writs iſſued 
for new elections. From this period, Charles, 
finding all his attempts to oppoſe deſpotiſm 
ineffectual, became penſive and ſullen, and 


diſcovered a viſible change of temper 


throughout his conduct. 


The jeſuits, Whitebread the provineial, 


Harcourt, Gavan, and Turner, were convicted 


on the evidence of Oates, Dugdale, Prance 
and Bedloe ; but fentence againſt them was 
deferred, till after the trial of Langhorn, 
the lawyer, who was accuſed by the fame 
evidences, as principal agent in the con- 
ſpiracy. Langhorn objected to the credit 
of miſcreant informers, who had received 


pardon and recompence for betraying their 
fellow ſubjects. Notwithſtanding Al his re- 
monſtrances, he and the jeſuits received ſen- 


| tence of death, and proteſted their innocence 
to the laſt moment of their hives. The law- - 
fulneſs of depoſing and aſſaſſinating princes, 
| a maxim held by ſeveral jeſuits, was re- 
nounced by Whitebread in particular. * * 
Chief juſtice Scroggs,” on the eighteenth of 
June: proceeded to try the queen's phyſician, 
Sir George Wakeman. Oates had faid at his 
firſt examination, that he knew nothing againſt 
this perſon, but by report; yet he now ſwore 
he ha hen a letter from him to Aſhby, the 
jeſuit, aUviſing him to uſe a milk diet, and 


** 


r 


be pumped at the bath, and likewiſe intimat- 
ing his approbation of the ſcheme for taking 
off the king. Wakeman in his own defence, 
reminded the judge of the inconſiſtency of 
the informer's allegations, who at firſt de- 
clared he knew nothing againſt him but by 
report. He proved by his own ſervant and 
the apothecary at Bath, that he did not 
write, but dictate the letter ſent to Aſhby, 


| ing a milk diet with the uſe of the Bath 
water. Bedloe alſo prevaricating in his evi- 
dence, Wakeman was acquitted, as were 
three benedictine monks who were tried at 

| the fame time. 110 ; 3 En 1 : 4 1 7 


remarkable, was now charged with partiality 
by theſe witneſſes, who found their credit en- 
tirely blaſted. In the latter end of Auguſt 
| the king was ſeized with an intermitting fever 
at Windfor, The diſtemper being thought 
dangerous by His phyſicians, the king, with 
the advice of Eſſex, Sunderland, and Halli- 
fax, ſent a courier for the duke of York, 
but recovered before his arrival. The duke 
of York, fearful that the duke of Monmouth, 
who was favoured by the king, - and much 
eſteemed by the people, might rival him in 
the ſucceſſion, would not return to the conti- 
| nent, till Monmouth was deprived of his. 
commiſſion, and ordered to quit the kingdom. 
Having gained this point, he returned again 
to Bruſſels, but ſoon obtained leave to reſide 
in Scotland, that he might have an opportu- 
| nity of conciliating the affections of that 
people, and be at hand in caſe of the demiſe 
of the king his brother. 


The chief juſtice, whoſe moderation was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and alſo obſerved the abſurdity of preſcrib- 
| 
| 
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255 A ſtrange and infamous plot Was at this 
time planned between one Dangerfield and a 


midwife named Collier, a woman of diſſolute 
morals. Dangerfield intimated, that there was || - 


deſign on foot to ſet up a newformof govern- 
ment, and depoſe the king, who on this in- 
telligence ſupplied him with money, to en- 


courage him in the detection. He concealed 


ſome ſeditious papers in the houſe of colonel 
Manſell, and then brought ſome officers of 
the cuſtoms into the apartments to ſearch for 
ſmuggled merchandize. In the courſe of the 
ſearch, the papers were found, and the coun- 
cil on enquiry, concluding they were forged 
by Dangerfield, ordered all the places of his 
reſort to be ſearched, and in'the houſe of 
Collier, the whole conſpiracy. was diſcovered 
upon paper, concealed in a meal-tub, whence 
it acquired the name of the meal tub plot. 
Dangerfield, on his commitment, confeſſed 
the particulars of the forgery, which he 
ſaid was contrived by the earl of Caſtlemain, 
the counteſs of Powis, and the five lords in 
the Tower. The earl and counteſs were 
ſent to the Tower, and the king himſelf is 
ſaid to have encouraged this impoſture; but 
the information and confeſſion were - deemed 
equally falſe by the generality of people. 
The earls of Eſſex and Halifax having re- 
peatedly adviſed the king to aſſemble the 
parliament, which he refuſed ; Eſſex reſigned 
his treaſurer's {taff, which was beſtowed upon 
Laurence Hyde, who, with Sunderland: and 
Godolphin, became his chief counſellors. 
Lord Ruſſel, a nobleman of approved inte- 
grity, quitted the council board; Sir Wil- 
lam Temple retired into the country; and 
the carl of Radnor took the place of Shafteſ- 
bury, who was diſmiſſed the council for an 
inſult offered to the king in his abſence. 
Enraged at being removed from the coun- 
cil, Shatteſbury perſuaded Monmouth to re- 
turn to England, even without the king's per- 
miſſion; accompanied him in a progreſs 
thro' many parts of the kingdom, procured 
petitions from his emiſſaries, demanding a par 
liament, and excited ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent 
againſt the government, that it was feared a 
rebellion would have been the conſequence. 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. A4. D. 1686] ꝶ 
A. D. 1680. The duke of NMonmouth's 
who was 


not a little concerned at ſeeing himſelf deſert- 
ed by his counſellors. All the antiminiſterial _ 


conduct highly incenſed the king, 


members were re- elected in the new parlia- 


ment, and diſcontent prevailed throughout the 


nation. ' L 1 2 e 
His majeſty, on the meeting of the par- 


hament in January, repreſented to them, that 


the preſent ſtate of the nation rendered an 
intermiſſion indiſpenſable, and therefore 


prorogued them to the fifteenth day of 
April. He then acquainted the council with 
his having ordered the duke of York to re- 


turn to court, thinking his preſence requiſite 
at a juncture, when propoſals were made, in 


which he was nearly intereſted. That prince 


returned in February, and was received by 
the king with every token of affection. The 
partizans of the court retorted the practice of 


petitions upon their antagoniſts; they pro- 


vided a great number of addreſſes to his ma- 


jeſty, expreſſing their abhorrence of the li- 
in 


centious freedom which had been taken 
demanding a parliament. | 

The earl of Shafteſbu 
anticourtiers, was reſolved, if poſſible, to 
ruin the duke of Vork, in oppoſition to whom 


he ſet up the duke of Monmouth. He not 


only conducted him in the road to popularity, 
but propagated a report that the king had 


actually been married to Mrs. Walters, the- 


duke's mother. The king declared in coun- 
cil againſt this rumour ; and ordered the au- 


thor of ſuch a malicious ſlander, to be mi- 
At length, he iſſued a 
declaration, that he was never married or con- 
tracted to Mrs. Walters, the duke of Mon- 
mouth's mother, nor to any other perſon 


nutely ſought after. 


whatſoever but queen Catharine, 
midwife, being tried reſpeQing the meal-tub- 
plot, were acquitted; and the grand jury 
threw out the bill of indictment againſt the 
counteſs of Powis. In the month of Auguſt 


died at Briſtol, Bedloe the informer ; who 


declared that the queen and duke of Vork 


were at the head of the deſign of introducing ; 


popery, and inſiſted that the evidence he had 
ST, given 


ry, who headed the 


The earl of Caſtlemain, and Collier, che 
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pery, the perſecution of n together 
with a dreadful train of miſeries inevitably. 
reſulting therefrom.. The latter party argued, . 
that abſolute tyranny or ſucceſsful uſurpation 
alone, had ever fer aſide the right of of ſuc- 
ceſſion, that it could never be diſpenſed with 
without introducing the moſt violent convul- 
ſions, unleſs the whole nation concurred in 
the change; that a legiſlature, which deviates - 
from a fundamental point of the conſtitu- 
tion, ſubverts that very principle of autho- 
rity on which itſelf is founded; and that the 
Dugdale, and Tuberville, and recommended || conſequence of driving the king to extremity 
Dr. Tongue to the king, for the firſt good || ought to be well conſidered, as it was well 
benefice in the gift of the crown that ſhould || known, his majeſty would never give up, © 
become vacant. The lords Ruſſel and Capel, j| the right of ſucceſſion... © . | 
enumerated the grievances of the nation, and || Theſe arguments, however, had no force, 
were ſeconded by a great number of members; || and the bill was carried by a great majority; 
ſome of whom inveighed moſt bitterly againſt though it was differently received by the. 
the duke of York. At length, the houſe re- |] other houſe, where the whole. bench of bi- 
newed the votes which had paſſed againſt him || ſhops, except three, declared againſt it as a 
in a former parhament, when lord Ruſſel || dangerous - innovation:; and after a debate, 
moved, that a committee ſhould be appointed || which was prolonged till eleven at nigkt, it 
to prepare a bill for excluding the duke of || was thrown out by a majority. of thirty 
York from the than. three. N ern We bs HEL £3 bh 
The party of anticourtiers was now become This diſappointment was ill reliſhed by the 
very conſiderable; but the king was affured || commons, who, when the king by a meſſen- 
of the attachment of thoſe; who deteſted ger exhorted them to diſpatch the. affair of 
republican principles, from the dire effects of || the conſpiracy, and proceed to the trials of 
which, they had ſo lately been delivered. the lords in the Tower, replied, that the de- 
I) he bill for the excluſion of the duke of || lay was occaſioned by the pernicious counſels. 
York produced violent debates -among the || of thoſe who had adviſed' him to diſſolve the 
commons. The ſpeakers in fayour of it were |) laſt parliament, and prorogue the preſent. 
2 35. „„ ft fn NNCUS Bly 1 #7 "10, WL In | They 


Notwichſtanding the numbers and the r He apel, 8 
r Pulteney, colonel Titus, Treby, Hampden, 
yet thoſe in the oppoſition ſtrenuouſſy * and Montage. It was oppoſed by Sir Leo- 

Jecavoured to maintain their influence in the of n 
bean Erneley, chancellor of the exchequer; Sit 
that the king, alarmed at their preſumption, William Temple, Hyde, and Seymour. The 
till the commotions ſhould ſubſide; aſſuring and commons of England, had a- right to 
him he would never deſert his eauſe; and the || alter any part of the conſtitution ;- that the 

When the parliament aſſembled, his ma: || been often ſet aſide; that ſuch an expedient 

jeſty informed them that he had concluded an {|| was indiſpenſably requiſite at a juncture, when. 
he was diſpoſed to concur in all reaſ6nable nections with catholic princes, and his arbi- 
meaſures for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 
enquiry into the conſpiracy; demanded a ſub: 

ſidy for the ſupport of Tangier ; and recom- | 


SE SE iſt the Jeſuits! was hit true. | L, d | OIL. Tas 
degree r : | y Winnington, Sir Henry Capel, Sir William 
Power of the court party had lately increaſed, | 
line Jenkins, ſecretary of. ſtate; Sir John 
nation, and were ſo daring in their efforts, | 
infiſted on his brother's returning to Scotland, || former party aſſerted, that the King, lords, 
duke complied, but with great relu&ance. || lineal ſucceſſion to the crown of England had 
alliance with Spain. He aſſured them that || the duke's zeal for the Romiſn faith, his con- 
religion; he exhorted them to continue the 
mended, as the moſt certain method of en- 


hancing the public weal, a firm union between 
them and himſelf. „ 1 
An addreſs was now preſented to the king; 
by the commons, deſiring he would remove 
from all public employment, Sir George Jef- 
feries, recorder of London, and firſt judge 
of Cheſter... They received the informations 
of the new witneſſes, Dangerfteld, Jenniſon 
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trary diſpoſition, threatened. the revival of po- 
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A. D. 168 1. His majeſty told the commons, 
that he was, extremely concerned at their at- 


\ 
o 
* 


ſenting the danger to which the nation was ex- 


poſed, from the king's partiality to the papiſts; | 
that he was concerned in a | | 
| of the lords. He deſired them to deliberate 

I on other meaſures for the ſecurity of the pro- 
It had been well if the commons had ſtop- }| 
ped here, but they determined that the poor 
old lord Stafford, whoſe misfortunes were al- 


and inſinuating rn 
conſpiracy againſt the proteſtant religion, and 


the liberties of his ſubjects. 


ready ſufficiently great, ſhould experience the 


effects of their vengeance. He was brought 
from the Tower to his trial on the thirteenth 
of November, and, notwithſtanding the 


ſtrength of his defence, the ſimplicity of his 


deportment, and his pathetic proteſtations of 
innocence, he was convicted of treaſon upon 
the evidence of Dugdale, Oates, and Tuber- 
ville, who ſeem to have been the hireling in- 
formers of a party. Hearing the verdict, 
he cried out God's holy name be praiſed.” 
On the twenty-ninth of December, he was 
brought to the ſcaffold, where in the moſt 
earneſt manner he declared his innocence, 
On his repeating. the proteſtations of his in- 
nocence, the populace were melted at the 
meekneſs and reſignation of this ancient no- 
bleman and cried aloud © We believe you, 
« my lord —God bleſs you, my lord.” The 
very exccutioner was ſtruck with ſympathy, 
and could not perform his office without 
heſitation, and when he held up the head ac- 


cording to cuſtom, 33 this is the 


head of a traitor;“ all was a ſcene of ſilence, 
ſtillneſs, and unutterable ſorrow. 

Lord Stafford was the laſt victim to that 
(real or ſuppoſed) conſpiracy ; and his death 
is the greateſt inſtance of cruelty and inexo- 


— — 
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— 
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ſel, were fayourers of popery, and enemies 


rable barbarity during the whole courſe of 


this reign. The commons then voted, that a 
bill ſhould be brought in, for baniſhing the 
moſt conſiderable papiſts from the kingdom ; 
alledging, that while the catholics retained 
any hopes of ſeeing the duke of York aſcend 
the throne, the proteſtant religion, and the 
lives and liberties of the peaple would be in 
imminent Ganges: They propoſed ſeveral 
other bills, deſtructive of the prerogative ; 
and in an addreſs requeſted that the bill to 


exclude James, might receive his majeſty's 
aſſent. | 
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endangering the king's perſon, and the pro- * 


adviſed his majeſty to perſiſt in oppoſing the 
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tachment to the bill of excluſion, againſt 


which, his own opinion was cofirmed by that 


teſtant religion, and then recommended to 
their ſerious regard, the ſtate of the nation 
and the ſituation of Chriſtendon; the ſup- 
port of their allies, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the peace of the kingdom. Previous to this 
anſwer, they had brought in a bill for exempt- 
ing proteſtant non-conformiſts from the pe- 
nalties impoſed by an act in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and it paſſed through both 
houſes z but it was not to be found when his 
majeſty came to the houſe to ſign it, the king 
having directed the clerk of the crown to 
conceal it. 0 hart Res 
Articles of impeachment were now drawn 
up by the commons againſt lord chief juftice 
Scroggs, for having endeavoured to ſtifle 
the conſpiracy ; and for having diſmiſſed the 4 
grand jury of Middleſex, in an irregular Kg 
manner, when the duke of York was pre- 1 
ſented as a /popiſh recuſant ; and reſolved, 
after violent debates, that the act of exclu- 
ſion was the only ſufficient ſecurity for the 8 
king's life, the proteſtant religion, and the 65 
eſtabliſned government; that till that act was 8 
paſſed, they could grant no ſupplies, without 


teſtant religion; as well as betraying the peo- 
ple they repreſented; that all thoſe who had 


bill of excluſion, had given pernicious coun- 


to the king and kingdom. They voted, that 
whoever ſhould-lend money, or promote loans 
to the king, upon the cuſtoms, exciſe, or 
other taxes, or accept or purchaſe tallies, or 
anticipations, upon the king's revenues, ſhould Y 
be deemed an enemy to the parliament, and 4 
as ſuch be liable to a proſecution. . 1 
The commons having received information 
that his majeſty was eyes, rather than in- 
jure his brother, to prorogue the parliament, 
voted, that whoſoever adviſed his majeſty to 
prorogue the parliament, was a traitor to his 
king and country, a penſioner of France, and 
3 | one 


* 3 ein 6 
| . 


. 


ed the parliament, and at the ſame time con- 


voked another to meet on the twenty-firſt day 


of March at Oxford. 


When the parliament came to aſſemble at | 
Oxford, the members were armed and attended | 
by their friends and adherents, as i Gay 

re · 


— of London were ſurrounded by ꝛ0 
2 numerous band of horſemen, diſtinguiſhed {| of Scotland and Ireland; that if the duke of 


| York ſhould enter either of the three king- 


rehended an immediate rupture. I 


by knots and ribbons, inſcribed? 


a * 


Io p L 
© no ſlavery.” The king pens aa ge the | 
intolerable proceedings of the laſt houſe of 


commons, and plainly told them, that as he 
never intended to exerciſe arbitrary power 
Over others, ſo he would not ſuffer it to be 
exerciſed over himſelf. He hoped the bad 


conſequences of former animoſities, would | | 
| 4 the commons, who reſumed the bill of ex- 


diſpoſe them to more moderation, and induce 


them cooly to deliberate on meaſures neceſ- 


ſary to be purſued in the preſent ſituation of 


affairs. He expreſſed an anxious deſire of | 
obviating all reaſonable fears ariſing from. the | 
poſſibility of a popiſh ſucceſſor; and added, | 
tas | whence he next day repaired to London, 

lacing the power of governing in proteſtant | 
Lands: during the life of any kiog profeſſing 
| | ments. 
| | expedient, than addreſſes were brought him 
ſpeaker, ordered the votes to be printed every | 
day, that the public might be made acquaint- | 
ed with the ſubject of their debates ;. and then | 
proceeded to conſider the ſpeech delivered | 


that he was willing to agree to any ſcheme for 


popery. | 
"_ houſe having choſen their former 


from the throne ; after which, the king's ex- 
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The king, incenſed by theſe meaſures, diſſolv- 


7 Tu, 
: Me TO 


: rg 
no man ſhould: take arms for him, or by vir- 
tue of his commiſſion, on pain of capital pu- 
niſhment; and that thoſe ſhould incur the 
ſame penalty, who ſhould affirm, that the 
ſimple title of king, takes away all defects 
mentioned in this act; or in any degree eludes 
the obligation of it; that all officers, civil 
and military, ſhould bind themſelves by oath 
to the obſervance of this ſtatute; that acts of 
the ſame nature ſhould paſs in the parliaments 


doms, he ſhould be excluded, © ipſo fato,” 
and the ſovereignty devolve to the regent, 


| that all papiſts of any conſideration ſhould be 
| baniſhed 


cated in the proteſtant religion. 
_ Notwithſtanding the very extraordinary na- 
ture of theſe propoſals, they were rejected 


by name; and their children edu- 


uſion, and actually ordered it to be read a 
ſecond time, when Charles, ſeizing the oppor- 
tunity, ftole upon them, and diſſolved the 
parliament before they were apprized of his 
delign. He forthwith retired to Windſor 


- 


where he publiſhed a declaration, containing 
his reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt parlia- 
The king had no ſooner taken this 


from all parts of the kingdom, containing the 
warmeſt expreſſions of loyalty; a plauding 
the king's conduct in diſſolving the parlia- 
ment, and inveighing againſt the commons 
for encouraging edition. 7 


pedients, in lieu of the excluſion. bill, were 


The flatteries of his ſubjects ſo elated 
taken into conſideration. 
| 


Charles, that he became arbitrary, and even 
cruel. He entertained all the informers, who 
had formerly ſerved the purpoſes - of the op- 
polite faction, and, in order to convince the 
world of the ſuperiority he had acquired, com- 
mitted Shafteſbury to the Tower; and impri- 
on ſoned at the ſame time ſeveral perſons of in- 
ceſs of Orange, and in caſe of her death, de- ferior rank, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelyes 
volve to her ſiſter Anne; that ſhould the duke || as leaders in that party. © | 
of York have a ſon, educated in the proteſ- | Oates's ſervices, of all the informino party 
tant religion, the ſaid regent ſhould act dur- || were alone rejected, and he was expelled his 
ing his minority; that though the kingdom || reſidence at Whitehall, by an order of coun» 
ſhould be governed in the name of James II. # cil, and even forbid to come within a certain 
0 | 1 e A diſtance 
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Propoſals were made to the commons, that 
the duke ſhould be baniſhed during life, to 
the diſtance of five hundred miles from any 
part of the Britiſh dominions; that the go- 

vernment ſhould be veſted in a regent; that 
this office ſhould be conferred upon the prin- 
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of the king's reſentment was the earl of 
Shafteſbury, to proſecute whom no ſums were 
ſpared, no expedient left untried.. 
A bill of indictment being preſented to the 
grand jury, the witneſſes ſwore to ſuch im- 
probable circumſtances, as muſt have invali- 


dated their evidence, had they not already in- 


of an aſſociation was found indeed among his 
papers, but it appeared not to be the carl's 
hand- writing; nor could it be proved, that he 
had. communicated this ſcheme to any perſon, 
or ſignified his approbation of any ſuch pro- 
ject. The ſheriff of London being of the 
ſame principles with Shafteſbury, took care to 
ſummon a jury that rejected the bill of in- 
dictment againſt him, on which occaſion, ac- 
- clamations of joy were heard throughout the 
S FH ai yd 
The court party prevailed extremely in 
Scotland. The duke of York, as king's 
commiſſioner, had aſſembled the parliament 
of that kingdom in July; wherein an act was 
paſſed, acknowledging that the crown of 
Scotland had, by an inherent right, by the 
nature of the monarchy, and the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom, always deſcended 
to the heir of blood, and that the ſucceſſion 
could not be altered by any law or conſidera- 
tion whatſoever. = | 
They alſo paſſed an act for impoſing on 
perſons in office a teſt oath, acknowledging 
the king's ſupremacy, renouncing the co- 


obedience. When the oath was tendered to 
the earl of Argyle, he ſaid he took it as far as 
it was conliſtent with itſelf and the proteſtant 


himſelf up from endeavouring, agreeable to 
his loyalty and conſcience, to effect any altera- 
tion that might prove advantageous to church 
or ſtate. For this expreſſion he was com- 
mitted priſoner to the caſtle, tried for perjury, 
convicted. and condemned to death. 

The ſentence, however, being ordered to 
be ſuſpended till his majeſty's further plea- 
{ure ſhould be known, the earl efcaped from 
his confinement, and took refuge in Holland, 


The duke's partizans pretended that he had 
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no defign upon the Ife of Argyle, but © dbly 


his brother, that he was, in effect, king of 


curred moſt infamous characters. A draught 


ſand bank in the paſſage, was loſt. The duke 
ſaved himſelf in the long boat, with a few 


religion; declaring he did not mean to bind 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. A. D. 1682. © 
diſtance. of that place. But the chief object 


againſt the hereditary juriſdiction, by which 
he maintained a very dangerous authority in 
the Highlands. The king having thus con- 
quered all oppoſition, the duke repaired to 
London, and acquired fach an' influence over 


England, Scotland and Ireland. + 
A. D. 1682. © On another voyage to Scot- 


| land in the beginning of this year, the ſhip 


in which the duke embarked, ſtriking on a 


perſons, whom he named for admittance ; and 
it will ſcarcely be credited, that while he left 
many perſons of diſtinction to periſh, he took 


care to ſave a few prieſts and a number of fa- 


vourite dogs. | 


The people of Scotland, to avoid: the teſt 


oath, the impoſition of which was attended 
with many acts of- oppreſſion, reſolved in 
great numbers to withdraw themſelves into 
another country, where they might enjoy 
that liberty of conſcience that was denied 
them at home, and accordingly ſent up agents 


to London, to treat with the proprietors of 


Carolina, about their ſettling in that colony. 
But the duke found means to conciliate the 


affections of the nobility and clergy, and the 


prelates of that kingdom wrote letters to the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, extolling the duke's 
mild and upright adminiſtration in general, 
and his affection for the church in particu- 
venant, and eſpouſing the doctrine of paſſive 


The authority of the king being now be- 


| come ablolute, he reſolved to humble the 


preſbyterians, and practiſed the moſt unjuſti- 
hable methods for gratifying his revenge. By 
this means the mutual animoſity between tho 


| two parties was now inflamed into rage and 
| rancour, and the king geclared: himſelf the 


head of a faction. The city of London ſtill 
maintained its independence, and the ſheriff 
influenced the grand jury in ſuch; a manner, as 


defended the preſbyterians of that metropolis 
from oppreſſion. B 
to attach to his intereſt Sir John. Moor, then 
lord mayor, and he named two perſons for 
| ſheriffs, who he knew would be dy be 
miniſtry; a perſon devoted to the king's will,. 


But the king found means 


pes to the 


was 
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was alſo ſechred to ſucceed. Moor as lord 
mayor. ; | 18582 
Theſe | 
earl of Shafteſbury, that he conſulted his 
ſafety by flying into Holland, though he had 
before urged in parliament the ruin of that 
country in thoſe remarkable words, “ Delen- 
« da eſt Carthago.“ | 
days after his arrival in Holland. 
A. D. 1683. Although the magiſtracy of 
London were devoted to the king, - he fore- 
ſaw a ſtrong oppoſition at the enſuing elec- 


tion, and that he ſhould be every year op- | 


poſed, both in London, and in all the corpo- 
rations under preſbytery influence ; he there- 
fore formed a plan for raiſing a deſpotic ſway 
over all the corporations in England. He 
began with iſſuing a writ of Quo warranto,” 
againſt the city of London, to enquire into 
the ſolidity of its charter, which he pretended 
the corporation had forfeited in two inſtances. 
The firſt was, their impoſing a toll in order 
to defray the expences of rebuilding their 
markets ; the other, the preſenting an addreſs 
to the king, containing a ſcandalous reflection 
upon his majeſty and his adminiſtration. The 
cauſe was tried in the court of king's bench, 
and the council for the city proved, that all 
the corporations had a power to make bye 
laws; that ſubjects had a right to petition the 
king; that the reflection in the addreſs was 
not levelled at the king, but his evil counſel- 
lors who had adviſed him to prorogue the 
parliament; and inſiſted, that if the magiſ- 
trates had committed any fault, they were 
puniſhable as individuals; but their conduct 
could be no reaſon for annihilating the body 
corporate. | . e 
Theſe arguments, though concluſive in 
themſelves, hamo weight with the judges, 
who, influence 
that the city of London had forfeited its pri- 
vileges, and that its charter was at the king's 
diſpoſal. The judgment, however, was not 
recorded till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be 
known. 
mayed at this tranſaction, and a common 
council being aſſembled, the majority agreed 
to a tame ſubmiſſion, before the ſentence 
| ſhould be recorded. A petition was accord- 
35 Vol. II. e 


ſeveral circumſtances ſo alarmed the 


But he died in a few 
election, and provided the ſecond. ſhould be 


by the miniſtry, declared, 


The citizens were amazed and diſ 
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1 
ingly preſented to that effect, and the king 
offered to reſtore the charter on the: following 
conditions. That no mayor or officer of the 


commonalty, ſhould exerciſe his authority, 


until his election ſnould be confirmed under 
the king's ſign manual; that if his majeſty 
ſhould diſapprove of their choice of a mayor 
and ſheriffs, they ſhould proceed to a new 


diſagreeable to the king, he ſhou!d appoint 
perſons of his own nomination ; that the 
mayor and court of aldermen ſhould -be em- 


powered to diveſt any alderman of his office, 


by the king's permiſſion ; that ſhould: any 
alderman after his election, be deemed in- 
capable by the court of aldermen, the ward 
ſhould be ' obliged to chuſe another; and 
ſhould he be and by the court, a third 
ſhould be elected by the court itfelf 5 and 
that the juſtices of the peace in London 
ſhould act only by virtue of the king's com- 
miſſion. To theſe rigorous terms, the com- 
mon council ſubmitted, by a majority | of 
eighteen voices. The fate of the city of 
London alarmed many other corporations, 


who delivering up their charters to the king, 


were obliged to pay large ſums for the re- 


demption of them, LEO KOT WO ee 

Before the earl of Shafteſbury departed for 
Holland, he engaged the duke of Monmouth, 
the lords Ruſſel and Grey, to riſe. in arms, 
and to oppoſe the duke's ſucceſſion on the 
demiſe of Charles, and they afterwards aſſo- 
ciated with them the earls of Eſſex and Saliſ- 
The chiefs of the conſpirators that re- 
mained, were the duke of Monmouth, the 
earl of Eſſex, the lords Ruſſel and Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grand- 


| ſon to the famous patriot who oppoſed the 


tax of ſhip money in the reign of Charles I. 
Theſe correſponded with Argyle and the 
malecontents of Scotland, and ſtill deter- 
mined to proſecute the ſcheme of inſurrection, 
though they were influenced by very different 
motives. Sidney was a republican ; Howard 
ſought the gratification of his own ambition; 
Eſſex inclined to the principles of Sidney; 
Ruſſel and Hampden were for excluding the 


duke of York and remedying all grievances; 


while Monmouth aſpired to the crown. 
„ Colonel 
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revere his virtues, 


cot, and others, forming a kind of ſubordi- 
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nate conſpiracy, propoſed to aſſaſſinate the | 


king in his way from Newmarket. Rumbald, 
one of their number, poſſeſſed a farm on that 
road, called the Rye-houſe, whence the con- 
{piracy was denominated the Rye-houſe plot. 
They agreed to ſtop the king's coach, by 
overturning a cart in the highway at this place, 
and to ſhoot him from the hedges. It was 
likewiſe determined, that his guards ſhould 
be engaged by forty horſe under Walcot, 
while Rumſey ſhould etrate the aſſaſſi- 
nation. In the midit of their deliberations, 
the palace in which the king reſided at New- 
market taking fire, he quitted the place 
ſooner than he intended, ſo that their inten- 
tions of deſtroying him on his return to Lon- 
don were defeated. - 

One Keiling, who had been in the conſpi- 
racy, having arreſted the mayor of London, 
for which he was in danger of a proſecution, 
to procure his pardon, diſcovered the plor to 
the miniſtry. Rumſey, and Weſt, a lawyer, 
no ſooner underſtood that this man had in- 
formed againſt them, than they agreed to 
ſave their lives by turning king's eviden- 
ces, and ſurrendered themſelves accordingly. 


Warrants were now iſſued againſt the chiefs 


of the conſpiracy. Monmouth abſconded ; 
Grey eſcaped from the meſſenger by whom 
he had been arreſted; Ruſſel was impriſoned; 
Howard baſely purchaſed pardon by betray- 
ing his friends, the earl of Eſſex, Sidney and 
Hampden, who were immediately ſecured ; 
and many other conſpirators detected and im- 
priſoned. Walcot was firſt brought to trial, 
and condemned, together with Hone and 
Rouſe, upon the evidence of Weſt and Rum- 
ſey. They died with compoſure, acknow- 
ledging the juſtice of the ſentence by virtue 
of which they were executed. The ſame 
witneſſes were produced againſt lord Ruſſel; 
whom, however, they accuſed with great re- 
luctance. He was beloved by the people in 
general, and his very enemies could not but 
Lord Howard ſwore 
he was engaged in the deſign of the in- 


ſurrection; but every witneſs declared he | 
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king. 


the laws againſt treaſon were wreſted for his 


conviction. After his condemnation, the 
king was ſtrongly ſollicited in his behalf. 


His father, the old earl of Bedford, offered 
to purchaſe his pardon of the dutcheſs of 


Portſmouth, with the ſum of one hundred 


thouſand pounds; Ruſſel's lady, daughter of 


the earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at 
the king's feet, in a flood of tears, and plead- 
ed the merits of her father in behalf of her 


huſband. But Charles was inexorable; he 


dreaded the principles and popularity of lord 
Ruſſel ; 4 c Ila the — had 
authority to remit the barbarous part of the 
ſentence * lord Strafford; and oppoſed 
him in ſuch a manner in the late parliaments, 
as to incur the king's moſt inveterate hatred. 

Ruſſel was ſentenced to be hanged, but his 
majeſty ordered him to be beheaded, ſaying, 
* my lord Ruſſel ſhall find I am poſſeſſed of 
that prerogative which he thought fit to 
deny me in the caſe of lord Strafford.” 
Lord Cavendiſh, the intimate friend of Ruſ- 
ſe], offered to effect his eſcap#by exchanging 
apparel with him, and remaining a- priſoner 
in his room ; the duke of Monmouth- ſenr 


a meſſage to him, importing, that he would 
ſurrender himſelf, if he thought that ſtep. 
would contribute to his ſafety. But Ruſſel nobly 


declined theſe generous offers, and reſigned 
himſelf to his fate with admirable fortitude. 


His lady, that he might not be ſhocked in his 


laſt moments, ſummoned aftoniſhed reſolu- 
tion, and parted from him without ſhedding 
a tear. Now, ſaid he, the bitterneſs of 


death is paſt,” and afterwards behaved with 
Immediately. before he 


the utmoſt ſerenity. 
was conveyed to the ſcaffold, he wound up 
his watch, ſaying with a ſmile, “ Now I have 
done with time, and muſt henceforth think 
« of eternity.” The ſcaffold was erected in 
Lincolns-inn-fields, that the triumph of 


the court might appear more conſpicuous 


in his being conveyed through the city of 
London. 5 8 7 


He was attended in the coach by Tillotſon 5 
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had no concern in the intention of killing the - 
He was, however, above denying the 
deſign in which he was concerned; though + 
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and Burnet, and the peop'e wept as he paſ- 
ſed through the ſtreets. On the ſcaffold he 


preſented: a paper to the ſheriffs, expreſſing 


his zeal againſt popery, and proteſting his own | 


innocence, with reſpect: to any deſign againſt 
the king's life He then prayed that God 
would preſerve his majeſty and the proteſtant 


religion, and ſubmitted to the ſtroke with an 
unchanged countenance, and the utmoſt for- 


titude. 


To the trial of Ruſſel ſucceeded that of | 
Algernon Sidney, a bold republican, who || | tecutior 6 
had been deeply concerned in the war againſt || Eſſex was found murdered-in his apartment in 
| the Tower, his throat being cut from ear to ear. 
Though the coroner's inqueſt brought in their 


| verdict, ſelf- murder, and the earl had been 


the king's father, though he vigorouſly op- 


poſed the uſurpation of Cromwell. Lord 
Howard was the ſole witneſs that appeared || 


inſt him; but the proſecutors produced. | 
— of 4 ſtances ſeemed to countenance à ſuſpicion of 


| his having fallen by another hand; two chil- 
| dren declared, that they ſaw a hand throw a- 


ſome diſcourſes upon government found 
among his papers, and affirmed, that theſe 


XX were equivalent to another evidence. They 


vVere written in defence of liberty, maintain- | 
ing the original contract upon which govern- | 
ment was founded, and from which all | 
power was derived; the lawfulneſs of re- 
— liſting tyrannical and oppreſſive meaſures | 
and the maxim of preferring a republic to | 
the government of an individual. There 


was no proof that the papers were his hand 


writing, or that he had ever ſhewn them to | 
| with the earl of Argyle, by whoſe means he 


any perſon, nor did they contain any thing 
treaſonable; and in his defence he inſiſted, 


that the law ſtrictly required two living wit- 


nefles, to ſupport a charge of treaſon. 

- The infamous Jefferies, now lord chief 
zuſtice,. giving the charge to a jury which had 
been packed for the p 
that his arguments had no weight. He was 
convicted, and in a few days executed. He 


complained of the iniquity of the ſentence by - 


which he loſt his life ; but far from denying 
his connections with Ruſſel and the other con- 
ſpirators, he gloried in his ſuffering for the 
good old cauſe, in which from his early youth 


he had been inliſted. Hampden, againſt 
whom too, Howard was the ſole evidence, 


was indicted for a miſdemeanor, and caſt in 
a fine of forty thouſand pounds. Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong had been outlawed for the conſpi- 
racy, and fled to Holland, where he was be 
trayed into the hands of Chudleigh, the 


N 


ſe, it is no wonder 
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| Engliſh miniſter, who ſent him over to Eng- 
land. He demanded a fair trial, to which he 
was entitled by the ſtatute, as the time pre- 
| ſcribed for his ſurrendering: himfelf was not 


| yet elapſed. Jefferies declared he was not 

| entitled to the benefit of the ſtatute, becauſe 
he did not ſurrender voluntarily; he inſulted 
him from the bench, and condemned him to 
die the death of a traitor, which he bore with 

| the reſolution and ſpirit of a man. ; 


g 4 * 


It is not a litte remarkable, that on the 


morning of lord Ruſſel's execution the earl of 


ſubject to fits of melancholy, ſome circum- oY 


bloody razor from the caſement. Lady Eſſex 
made a very minute enquizy into every cir- 


1] cumſtance relating to this event, and commu- 


nicated the particulars to Doctor Burnet, who 
ſays there was not the leaſt foundation for a 
proſecution. He alſo informs us, that the 
earl was a. vindicator of ſuicide, and much 


ſubject to fits of melancholy. *'- 
The duke of Monmouth now correſponded - 


hoped to be joined by the covenanters in 
Scotland, who were ſo enſlaved by the gg- 
vernment, that any hazard was preferable: to 
that ſervility under which they groaned. 
__ who then reſided in Holland, under- 

took to ſupply the covenanters with arms, if + 
the dyke of Monmouth would remit eight 
thouſand pounds for that purpoſe. Bailie of 
Jerviſwood, a man of talents and integrity. 
conducted this affair, and was apprehended- 
among the perſons concerned in the con- 


whereon he was committed to priſon and + 


ſpiracy. As the miniſtry could find no evi- 
dence againſt him, they inſiſted upon his 
purging himſelf by oath, of all ſuſpicion of 
having been concerned in the Rye-houſe- plot, 
| otherwiſe they would hold him guilty. To this 
he objected as inhuman and tyrannical, and 
refuſed, to anſwer their queſtions upon oath, 


amerſed in the ſum of ſix thouſand pounds. 
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duke of York directed the miniſtry 
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As if this ſeverity was inſufficient, the 
y to ſearch 
for evidence againſt Bailie, and they accord- 
ingly employed the moſt unjuſt and ſcan- 


dalous means to gratify his revenge. At 


length the earl.of Tatras, who had likewiſe 
been impriſoned on account of the conſpiracy, 
and Murray of Philliphaugh, were induced 
by threats, to ſwear that Bailie' had tampered 
with them to riſe in rebellion ; by which this 


unhappy man was convicted of treaſon; and 


as he was already reduced to the brink of the 
grave, by hard uſage and diſtemper, the 
judge, fearing that death would diſappoint 
the duke's inhuman ' deſires, ordered him to 


be executed immediately after condemnation. 


He died in the full conſciouſneſs of his own 


innocence, denying all deſign upon the king's. 


life with his lateſt breath. 

His majeſty now uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to increaſe his popularity, and conſcious 
that the ſuſpicion of popery was what excited 
the moſt terrible apprehenſions, he thought 
Proper to beſtow his niece the lady Anne upon 


« — 


prince George, brother to the king of Den- 


mark. The credit and power of the duke of 
York were now become terrible, even to the 
miniſtry, and the earl of Halifax reſolved to 
balance them with another influence. He diſ- 
covered the place of Monmouth's retreat, and 
prevailed upon him to ſend two ſubmiſſive 
letters to the king, which awakened the pa- 
ternal affection of Charles, who permitted 
him to appear at court, endeavoured to re- 
concile him to the duke of York, and ſum- 
moned an extraordinary council, to acquaint 
the members of Monmouth's ſincere peni— 
tence; a declaration of which was inſerted in 
the Gazette. | | 
The duke of Monmouth finding his con- 
feſſion reflected diſgrace upon himſelf and all 
his party, no ſooner obtained pardon in form, 
than he denied his having ever made it; and 


7 Charles, provoked at this duplicity of beha- 


viour, baniſhed him from his preſence, and 
afterwards ordered him to quit the kingdom. 
He withdrew into Holland, where he was 


cordially received by the prince of Orange, 


and afterwards correſponded with his father; 


T”” 8 8 <1 ; % 
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but the duke of Vork was neve 


\ 


with-the ſecret of the correſpondence. 


* 1 


A. D. 1684. The outward gaiety of the 
king was ut a cloak for his inward uneaſi. 


neſs. Whether he found himſeif ſtraitened 


for want of money, or dreaded the conſe- 


quences of his preſent unpopular meaſures, it 


is hard to determine. He was one day over- 
heard to ſay, in oppoſing ſome of the duke's 
violent councils, ** Brother, I am too old to 
e go again to my trave's, you may, if you 
pleaſe.“ e e dt 

A. D. 1685. From what cauſe ſoever his 
majeſty's uneaſineſs proceeded, ſome writers 
{cruple not to affirm, that he had meditated 


reſolved to ſend the duke of York beyond ſea 
to recal Monmouth; to convoke a parlia- 
ment; to diſcard his unpopular | miniſters; 
and to throw himſelf entirely on the good will 
and affection of his ſubjects. Whatever his 
deſigns were, they were preyented by his 
death, which happened on the ſixth day of 
February, in the fifty- fifth year of his age, and 
twenty-fifrh of his reign, and was occaſioned 
by a kind of apoplectic fit, after which be 
languiſhed only a few days. 
Charles gave evident proofs. of his dying 
in the Romiſh faith, by receiving the ſacra- 
ment according to the rites of that church, 
during his laſt illneſs. Two papers written 
with his own hand, in defence of the Catholic 
religion, were found in his cloſet, and the 


liſhed ; which tended to ſtigmatize the me- 


world of his own bigotry and ſuperſtition. 
The character of Charles II. has been very 
elaborately drawn by four cotemporary wrl- 
ters; the duke of Buckingham, the marquis 
of Hallifax, Biſhop Burnet, and Dr. Wel- 
wood; by each of whom he is repreſented 


| according to their particular principles and 
prejudices. The prelate ſeems to diſcover a 


want of candour, in comparing him in cruelty 
and deceit, to the Roman emperor Tiberius; 
the other three, by palliating his vices and ex- 
aggerating his virtues, forſeit all title to im- 


artiality. | 
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a change in his method of governing, and had 


duke imprudently cauſed them to be pub- 


mory of his brother, and to convince the 
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A. D. 16 $5. | 
All his actions ſeem to have taken their riſe 
from his ruling paſſion, the love of indolent 
luxurious pleaſure. He was often cruel, un- 


juſt, and compliant, not from principle, but 


becauſe His attention was diverted from ex- 
amining into the merit of cauſes. Ambitious 
of power, but void of reſolution, he became 
a tool to his brother; fond of popularity, 
but negligent of the means requiſite to its at- 
tainment, he failed of conciliating the eſteem 
of his people; capable of inveſtigating the 
ceconomy of government, and maxims of po- 


5A uESn.. 
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licy, but averſe to ſo tedious a diſquiſition; 
his public meaſures were directed by the ad- 
vice of mercenary miniſters, or the conſe» 
quence of his own caprice or neceſſity. 
As a king, he was unworthy 1mitation ; as 
a private gentleman, eaſy of acceſs, ſociable, 
affable, ' polite. A good companion, an in- 
different maſter, a bad huſband. ' 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Sydenham, Butler, Dry-- 
den, Wycherley, Otway, Buckingham, Ro-- 
cheſter, and Temple, celebrated authors, diſ- 
tinguiſh this reign. 0% 


J A M 
4. D. TT is rather a matter of ſurprize, as 
1685, the ſtream of popular opinion ran 
extremely againſt James, from- his 
known attachment to popery, that, on the 
death of Charles, he ſhould be immediately 
proclaimed in London, without the leaſt tu- 
mult or appearance of oppoſition; on the 
contrary,. his ſucceeding to the throne ſeems 
to have given pleaſure to the people. 
On the very firſt day of his reign,. James 


called a council at Whitehall, and in a ſpeech, - 


which was afterwards printed, and read with 
univerſal applauſe, he declared his intention 


of defending the liberties of the people, and 


maintaining the religion eſtabliſhed by law. 

A proclamation was immediately publiſhed, 
by which all thoſe, who had held offices under 
the late king were continued in their reſpec- 
tive poſts; the popularity of which ſtep in a 
new ſovereign needs no comment. Rocheſter 
was lord high treaſurer, his brother Claren. 
don keeper of the privy ſeal, and Hallifax 
preſident of the council. James and his queen 


were crowned on the twenty-third day of 


April, when the populace obſerved, that the 
royal diadem was too large for his head, and 
ſhook from Hide to ſide, a circumſtance from 


which they deduced a bad omen. A little be- 
of the parliament, Oates 


fore the meeting 
was tried in the court of king's bench, upon 


* 4 


two indictments of perjury, and convicted on 
36 Vor. II. oY, 3 


* 
* 


* | a 8 
E S. N. 
* 4 * 


the evidence of above twenty witneſſes. He 
was ſentenced to pay a fine of two thouſand 
marks, to be publicly whipped twice in three 
days, to ſtand in the pillory once every year, 
| and be impriſoned for life. He bore his fate 
| with great reſolution, proteſting his innocence: 
in the moſt-ſolemn manner, was cheriſhed and: 
[ſupported by a numerous party, and in the: 
following reign was rewarded with an annual 
penſion of four hundred pounds, and his li- 
berty. | 1 | * 
| Intelligence being received, that the duke 
of Monmouth was landed on the weſtern: 
coaſt, the parliament preſented an addreſs to 
the king, aſſuring him of their zeal and aſſiſ- 
tance, in quelling this rebellion, granted him 
a ſubſidy of four hundred thouſand pounds, 
and then adjourned for ſome time. 1 
As James had taken a quiet poſſeſſion of 
the throne, Monmouth would willingly have 
delayed making any attempt for the preſent; 
but ſuch was the impatience of his followers, 
and ſuch the ardour of the earl of Argyle, 
who ſet out from Scotland a few days before 
him, that all his objections were over-ruled, 
and this unfortunate nobleman puſhed upon 


his ruin. | A eh a 
In four days after his landing, two thoufand 
: horſe and foot had joined him, whereupon” he 


to. « 


as author of the fire of London; the French: 


v 
the 


| publiſhed a manifeſto, reproaching the king 


of Godfrey; the aſſaſſination of Eſſex; the 
q diſſolution of parliaments ; the ſubornation of 
110 juries; and the moſt flagrant acts of tyranny 

a and oppreſſion 4 and invited the people to 
join him in his endeavours to redreſs the 
grievances of the nation, 


i Monmouth, hearing that the duke of Al- 


N bemarle advanced with a ſtrong body of mili- 
1401 tia to block him up in Lyme in Dorſetſhire, 
1 where he was now poſted, marched to Ax- 

| minſter, and Albemarle retreated with preci- 
pitation. At Taunton, the duke of Monmouth 
was received amidſt the loud acclamations 


of the props and his army being conſider- 


01:43 ably increaſed, he aſſumed the title of king, 

WE and was proclaimed with great ſolemnity. 

I'll He then iſſued a proclamation, ſetting a price 

Bt {| : upon the head of the duke of York ; a ſe- 
| 


. 


tious aſſembly; and a third, denouncing Al- 


Bridgewater, where he was likewiſe well re- 
ceived, and from thence advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Briſtol, the inhabitants of 
which were deterred from joining him by the 
preſence of the duke of Beaufort, their go- 
vernor, or they would probably have declared 
in his favour. # 

The regular troops being diſperſed through 
the kingdom, James, alarmed at the pro- 
greſs made by Monmouth, ordered the mili- 
tia of the Weſtern counties to be raiſed, and 


recalled fix regiments of Engliſh and Scots 
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1 Having aſſembled about three thouſand foot 
1 and dragoons, he beſtowed the command of 
BY this little army upon the earl of Feverſham, 
; 1 who took poſt at Sedgemoor. Monmouth, 
1 who had returned to Bridgwater, reſolved to 


attack them vigorouſly, to prevent his being 
ſurrounded by them. : | 
The king's army having provided for their 
1 reception, the battle began at day break, and 
1 after a conteſt of three hours, the rebels fled, 
1 and were purſued with great ſlaughter. Mon- 
| mouth retired from the field of battle with 
1 about fifty horſe; but theſe being ſoon dil- 
1 perſed, he rode towards Dorſetſhire, until his 


, N 0 een rr on 
.. ꝙ— V ˙ 


bemarle a traitor. He then marched to 


alliance; the two Dutch wars; the murder 


| 
| 


| 


cond, declaring the preſent parliament a ſedi- 


that were in the ſervice of the ſtates general. | 


borſe could carry him no farther, He then 
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alighted, and exchanging dreſs with a . ſhep- 
| herd, fled on foot, attended by a German 
count, who had accompanied him from Hol- 
| land. Being quite ſpent with hunger and fa. 


tigue, they laid down in a ditch, and covered 
themſelves with fern. The ſhepherd: bein 
found in his cloaths, was brought to lord 
Lumley, who diſcovered the duke in this for- 
lorn condition, with raw peas in his pockets, 
61 he had gathered in the fields to ſuſtain 
* . 


king in terms of the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. 
His appearance of penitence and ſorrow, in- 


duced James to order him to his preſence, in 


hopes of drawing from him a diſcovery of his 
confederates; but Monmouth, however de- 
ſirous of life, would not condeſcend to pur- 
chaſe it by an action attended with ſo much 
infamy. Finding all his intreaties vain, he 
aſſumed courage from deſpair, and prepared 
for death, with a ſpirit becoming his rank and 
character. This favourite of the people was 
conducted to the ſcaffold amidſt the tears and 
lamentations ofthe ſpectators. When he laid 
his head on the block, and made the ſignal, 
the executioner ſtruck three times ineffectu- 


ally, and then threw down the ax; but the 


ſheriff compelled him to reſume the work, 
which, with three other ſtrokes, he finiſhed: 


Such was the unhappy fate of James, duke 


of Monmouth, the darling of the Engliſh 


people. He was brave, ſincere, good-na- 


tured, open to flattery, and addicted to plea- 
ſure; but his fondneſs for ambition indueed 
him to take meaſures for which he was un- 


qualified, and aſpire to honours to which he 


had no title. | 
The cruelty of the king's officers towards 
the priſoners which they took at Sedgemoor, 
exceeds all credit. The earl of Feverſham 
ordered about twenty to be hanged immedi- 
ately after the action. Nineteen were put to 
death in the ſame manner at Bridgewater, by 
colonel Kirke, an inhuman wretch, who had 
ſerved at Tangier, He continued to execute 
others-occaſionally for his diverſion, with fuch 
circumſtances of wanton barbarity, as are 
ſhocking to human nature. He allowed his 
75 ſoldiers 


He burſt into tears upon his being ſeized; 
and anxious to preſerve life, wrote to the 


A. D. 1686. 


foldiers to live upon free quarters and his own 


regiment, he was wont to call by way of plea- 
; ſantry, „ Kirke's- _— appellation, 
which the e of Somerſetſhire remem- | N | af 
which the people © | cauſe ; which he ſoon evinced, by placing 


bered with horror for a long time. 


Judge Jefferies, who was no improper 


miniſter of James's vengeance, was now ſent 
the weſtern circuit, to finiſh the horrid tra- 
gedy. At Dorcheſter he ordered nine and 
twenty perſons to be executed immediately 
after conviction. He proſecuted the ſame 


9 


9 


— 


Talbot the general, ſoon after advanced to the 


(by Ba 


earldom of Tyrconnel, a man, who from 


the bigotry of his prejudices, was actuated 


with the moſt furious zeal for the catholic 


| catholics in the ſeveral offices, in the room of 
| proteſtants, whom he turned out. 


work of carnage at Exeter and Taunton. | 


Two hundred and fifty perſons are ſaid to have 


| been facrificed, in this circuit, under colour 
of juſtice. Jefferies himſelf made it his boaſt, 
that he had hanged more men than all the 
judges of England, ſince the time of William 
the conqueror. He no. ſooner returned from 
his circuit, which the king was wont to term 
his campaign, than he was created a peer, 
and in a ſhort time advanced to the dignity of 
chancellor; a circumſtance that gives us a 
. ſufficient idea of the diſpoſition of James, 
arid accounts in ſome meaſure for the ſhort- 
neſs of his reign. 4 1 
The converſion of his ſubjects to the ca- 


tholic religion engaged the attention of James 


to fo great a degree; that the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador Ronquillo, conſidering the tranquillity of 


England as very neceſſary for the ſupport of | 


Spain, took the liberty to remonſtrate on the 
ſame ſubject, and adviſed the king not to fol- 
low too implicity, the dangerous councils of 
his prieſts, © What! ſaid James, is not the 

* king of Spain wont to conſult with his con- 


* feſſor?” © Yes, replied the ambaſſador, 


and that is the very reaſon why our affairs 
are ſo unproſperou s 

_ Hints and cautions are thrown away upon 
bigots. James reſolved to proceed with his 


enterprize, previous to which, he thought it 


neceſſary to render himſelf abſolute, and 
then he ſhould be able to employ the moſt 
ere means to obtain the much deſired 
. * R 


The duke of Ormond was turned out of | 


[ 


his poſt of lord lieutenant of Ireland, -and 
though the primate and lord Garnard, two 
proteſtants, ſtill enjoyed the office of juſtices, 
the whole power was veſted in the hands of 


rr 


> 


In the midſt of theſe proceedings, Claren- 
don, who had been appointed lord lieutenant, 
arrived, but ſoon perceived, that as he refuſed 


to gratify the king, by changing his religion, 


he poſſeſſed no more than the - ſhadow of au- 
thority z and was ſoon deprived even of that, 
by Tyrconnel's being appointed to the office 


in his ſtead. | 


All places, civil and military, being now | 


in the hands of the catholics, filled the pro- 
teſtants with terrible apprehenſions. A re- 
newal of the ancient theres was dreaded, 
and many alarmed at the imminent dangers 
to which they were expoſed, abandoned the 


kingdom, and infuſed into the Engliſh the 


utmoſt horror of thoſe outrages, which, 
ſhould the catholics gain the aſcendant, would 
ſoon after be practiſed in Fngland. The more 
candid and ſenſible part of the catholics 
themſelves were diſſatisfied with theſe violent 
meaſures, and could eaſily forſee the conſe- 


quences. Influenced by the advice of the 


queen and his confeſſor, Peters a jeſuit, whom 
he made a privy councellor, James paid no 
regard to the opinion of his ſubjectss. 

A. D. 1686. The people of England were 


now more than ever alarmed with the fear f 


the eſtabliſhment of. popery. Such was the 


violent and impetuous temper of James, that 
in violation of a ſtatute, prohibiting the re- 


eſtabliſhment of the high-commiſſion court or 
any other of a like nature, he erected a new 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion court, compoſed of 


ſeven members, ſecular as well as clerical; a- 


mong the former were lord 'chancellor Jef- 


feries, and the earls of | Rocheſter,” and Sun- 
| derland. 11 FEE * + 7 of F "+ - I ; <1 * oy 


The ſame kind of powers which had been 
veſted in the former high-commilſſion - courts, 
were now poſſeſſed by theſe commiſſioners. 
James alſo ſent. a circular letter to the bi- 
ſhops, ordering them to prohibit their in- 


ferior/clergy from preaching upon points of 
51 N ks In contro- 
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controverſy. | But the injunction was very lit- 
tle regarded by the proteſtant divines, who 
expoſed the abſurdities and cruelties of the 


catholic communion with ſuch learning, ener- 


- gy, and candour, as operated powerfully on 
the conviction of the public, and redounded 
to their immortal honour. On this occaſion 
Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Teniſon, Patrick: and 


Sherlock, diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly. 


The complaints of the people at the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the king, were by no 
means leſſened, when they ſaw an army of fif- 
teen. thouſand men encamped on Hounſlow- 
heath in the time of profound peace. James 
became now daily more ambitious of making 
converts. Sunderland ſacrificed his religion 
to his intereſt, though he would not make a 
public abjuration. The earl of Rocheſter 
conſented to a conference with ſome popiſh 
prieſts, but declared himſelf diſſatisfied with 
their arguments, and refuſed to change. 
Hereupon, Rochefter was deprived of the 
office of treaſurer, which was put in commiſ- 
ſion; but he was gratified with a conſidera- 
ble penſion; The king deprived his brother 
Clarendon of the privy ſeal, which was given 
lord Arundel. He even condeſcended to ex- 
hort Kirk to become a convert, but that bar- 
barian told him he was pre- engaged, having 
promiſed the king of Morocco, that if ever 
he changed his religion, he would turn Mul- 
ſelman. le 


A. D. 1687. With a view to the extirpation 


of the proteſtant religion, and the thorough 
eſtabliſnment of popery, James now affected 
to be a great patron of toleration, and pro- 
feſſed enemy to all manner of perſecution. 
He aſſumed a power of publiſhing a declara- 
tion of general indulgence, of ſuſpending 


alone all the penal ſtatutes, which required a 


conformity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
The diſſenters could not help diſcovering 


their joy on being permitted to worſhip God, 


even for a ſmall time, in their own manner, 
notwithſtanding they could not 
through the flimſineſs of the deluſion. 

James, determined to appear as ridiculous 
throughout all Europe, as he already did in 
his own kingdom ; diſpatched the earl of 
Caſtlemain ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, 
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in order to make his ſubmiſſion to the pope. 


45 | Fey 
and to reconcile his three kingdoms to the holy 


lee, from which they had unhappily fallen by 
hereſy. The carl was received at Rome with 
the moſt mortifying indifference. / Pope in. 
nocent, who was at variance with the French 
king, looked upon James as the partizan and 
penſioner of that monarch. Though he 
granted audience to the ambaſſador, he always 


|. pretended to be ſeized with a fit of coughing, 
| which interrupted the earl's ſpeech and obliged 


him to retire. - At length he complained 


|| loudly: of this contemptuous treatment, and. 


threatened to return. The pope, with his u- 
ſual coldneſs, adviſed him to travel in the 
cool of the morning, and to repoſe himſelf. 
during the heat of the day; otherwiſe the. 


| climate of Italy might prove dangerous to his 


health. 


His majeſty now reſolved to introduce the 


catholics into the church and univerſities z- 


having already given them a ſhare in the ad- 


miniſtration of civil affairs. Father Francis, 


a Benedictine monk, was recommended by 
the royal mandate to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, for the degree. of Maſter of Arts. 
They all perceived the dangerous. conſe- 
quences of ſuch an admiſſion, and preſented; 
a petition to the king, beſeeching him to re- 
call his mandate. Their petition was diſre- 
garded, and the deputies were ſummoned be- 
fore the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion to anſwer for 
this act of diſobedience. The king ſuſpend- 
ed the vice chancellor, but it had no effect 
as a man of ſpirit was choſen by the univerſity 
to ſucceed to that office. ee eee 
_ Having failed in his attempt at Cambridge, 
the king was more determined in his proceed- 
ings with the Oxonians. The place of pre- 


ſident of Magdalen College being vacant; 


the king ſent a mandate in favour of one 


Farmer, a new convert, whoſe character lay 


under imputation. The fellows of the 
College ' petitioned the king to revoke bis 


mandate; but before they received an anſwer, 


the day arrived on which by their ſtatutes, 
they were bound to proceed to an election. 
They choſe Dr. Hough a man of learning, 
integrity, and reſolution. The king was in- 
cenſed at their diſobedience, und the vice 
7M | abs preſident 


* 


R 
r 


and ſummoned the fellows before him. He 


A4. D. 68. 0 


preſident and fellows were: ſummoned before 
the eccleſiaſtical court, Where they + | 
Farmer in every ſhape unquabſied or ihe | 
wffice. - C754 18411130 4:3 at 
Here n. che hive: grated, a 5 in | 
favour. of Parker, lately advanced tothe ſee | 
of Oxford, who was as diſſalute as the iother, | 
and the fellows: refuſed. to comply with this | 
injunctien. The king, incenſed at their.refrac- | 
ory behaviour, repa perſon to Oxford, 


reproached them in the moſt virulent terms 
for their arragance and preſumption, and com- 
-manded them to eleqt the biſhap of Oxford, 
under pain of his higheſt diſpleaſure. The 
collegians were not tobe moved by his me- 
maces; and he was neceſſitated to return to 
London, equally nb of, CRE rage 
his — Dal 

Hereupon the 1 neee | 
expelled the preſident, and all the felows:ex- | | 
cept two, ho complied ;; they filled the col- 
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lege with e ge and. eſtabliſhed. Parker in 


> poſſeſſion of the office. This outrage: was 
af itſelf ſuffieient to convince the nation of 
the iking's arbittary deſigns ; nor can any 


thing be imagined more illegal n en 
— — proceedings. Hum 10-39%; 


A. D. 1688. The veneration in ak] 
the diſſenters held the prince of Orange, and 
the conſideration that the princeſs Was looked 


on as preſumptive heireſs to the Were * 
mined James, if poſſi ble, 0 


Prince's concurrence in ire 55 
laws, believing. this would difp e N . 
ment toa compliance with his will, in — 


ing the declaration. To effect this deſign, he 


employed one Stuart, ho was acquainted 


ſellor in a letter, that the intereſt: af Eng- 


land, as well as that of the prince, required | .claration; granting liberty bf conſcienee, and 


the abolition of the teſt and penal laws. 
Fagel, by direction of the prince, wrote an 
anſwer; importing, that the prince and prin- 
ceſs would willmgly agree to indulge the ca- 


tholics with liberty of conſcience : ; and ar- 


"_ 


GMN. A 7 LICE $ to +4: 


with Fagel the penſionary, to aſſure this coun- 


nog 


of the, e e vhich were onacted 
co defend the proteſtant religion, by gout: 
.ing'the-catholios nen e and from 
public employments 
The uneaſineſs this anſwer muſt neceſſarily 
have given the catholics, was ſoon compen- 
ſated by a en declaring yr 9 nes 
22 aining a day of than 
Or the occnſion. aer, of Con- 
— te were — ly wafted to the 
— from all corners of the iſland, as if the 
whole nation had thou 
would be a public bleſſing; but theſe ad- 
dreſſes were procuted by the ęmiſſaries of the 
miniſtry. All) ebe preteſtants in the king- 


9 4 2 


| dom ere alarmed, as at the.eve of a terrible 
| calamity. - A great number fondiy believed 
| that the queen's pregnancy was counterfeit, as 


ſhe of late years had been ig an ill ſtate of 
health; and the belief that the whale was. an 
impoſtute, ſpread almoſt, auiverially. ang 
the proteſtants. 49 nl. 

Elated with the — of male iſſues the 
king ſeemed to ſet the prince of Orange at 
defiance. 
between Fagel and Stuart; be permitted the 
Algerine pyrates to prey g8.the utch veſſels; 
recalled the: ſix Britiſn regiments: that were in 


the. ſervice of the ſtates general; augmented ö 


his navy; and ſeemed deſirous of a pretence 
to declare war againſt Holland. 


Orange to conſult; his own ſafety, whereupon 


the offered paſſports to ſuch Engliſn or Scotch 


officers as deſired to quit: the ſervice, as the 
beſt expedient to ꝑurge the troops of thoſe 
individuals on whoſe attachment he could 
. >UTO ee Hann: 25 

; [Determined to ſhew.-his,: conte 
-malecontents,. the king publiſhed ahother de- 


aboliſhing the penal laws. Io the declaration 
he ſubjoined an order, commanding the bi- 
| ſhops to cauſe 1t to be read 1 1nall the churches 
of their reſpedtive dioceſes,” The prelates no 


dently wiſhed, that the proteſtant diſſenters g paired to Lambeih. in order to conſult wi 


were allowed the free exereiſe of their religion; 
but chey could never r cohient to the abofftion 


che primatet Havi 


36 Vol. II. 


. 1 — 


8. 7 not 


ra birth ef a prince 


He diſclaimed the — — 99 — 6 


Jt-now:becae necefieryifor the ptince of 


mpt for dhe 


ſooner received theſe otters * than they .r Gly 8 


ing deliberated on the ſub - ; 
er they wel agfeed, chatt they « could | 
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not obey the king's command, without be- king determined to ſend them by: wWaten, a8 
traying their conſciences, and their duty to the tity was in a perfect upioar on their ac 
God and their country“ They then drew count. The people were no ſooner informed 
up and ſigned a petition to the king, re- of their deſtination, than they ran to the ſide 
prefenting, that, though they were extremely of the river, which was lined with an ! incre- 
deſirous in any lawful way to give ſatisfaction || dible multitude, As the reverend prelates 
to the proteſtant diſſenters, yet, as the decla- || paſſed;” the populace fell upon their Knete, 
ration of indulgence was founded on an aur and great numbers ran into the water, crav- 
thority formerly declared illegal by parlament, || ing their hleſſing, imploring heaven to protect 
they could not in prudence, honour, or con- them, and exhorting them to ſuffer nobly for 
ſcience, conſent to be acceſſary to diſtributing || their religion. The biſhops increaſed the 

it through the kingdom; and therefore be- general favour by an humble and -fubmifive 
ſought his majeſty to free them from the ne- deportment; and conjured the people to fear AY 
ceſſity of reading the declaration in public. | God, honogr the king, and maintain their "i 
Determined on the moſt rigorous proceedings || loyalty. As ſoon as they: entered the Power, A 
againſt the biſhops, James commanded that || they haſtened to the chapel, in order to ren- 


— 


fear of no man, and willing to go whereſo- |]-leſs. neceſſary, as the queſtion is now. allowed 
ever his majeſty choſe to ſend them. to be a matter of meer curioſity, nor indeed 8 
| The attorney general was ordered. to com- | ought it to have: been ever otherwiſe ; for al- 5 
bf: mence a proſecution againſt them, for writing {| lowing the legitimacy. of the child; we can- 
and publiſhing a ſeditious libel againſt the not but alſo allow, that a prince educated in 
government; and an order was drawn for || | the catholic: faith could have no right to go- 
their commitment to the Tower, whither the || vern this proteſtant kingdom. el : 
S . 1 — , 8 | 11 to 8 F "7 8 4 1 1 | 4 524 | 8 e- 


| they ſhould be brought before the council; der thanks to God, who had thought them 
N where, being aſked if they owned the peti- | worthy: to endure ſo great afflictions. 
"a non, the archbiſhop acknowledged it was | The event ſo much wiſhed by the catholics, 
_ | written by his own hand, and the reſt declared happened on the tenth" of June, when the 
* that they had ſigned it. Then the chancellor queen was delivered of a ſon, who was named 
1; demanded, if they would give bail to appear | James, and created prince of: Wales: The 
Bil | in the court of king's bench, and anſwer the || proteſtants pleaſed themſelves with the notion, 
\\ 8 charge which ſhould be exhibited againft || that the child was altogether ſuppoſitious; 
1 them; but they refuſed to comply, alledging || and indeed both parties laboured under ſuch 
| | | their privilege in quality of peers, which they || violent prejudices, as could not fail to influ- 
hi | were bound to maintain, as well as the in- || ence- their judgment. This affair has been. 
N tereſts of the church, according to the oath }| the ſubject of much controverſy: and diſpute, x 
Wl | | they had taken to oppoſe all innovation- in || and many trifling- circumſtances ! have. been 2 
.« chureh and ſtate. The chancellor threatened || collected by the writers on both ſides, in or- . 
8 to commit them to the Tower, unlefs they j| der to ſupport their favourite opinion. From Y 
WW |! _ would immediately retract their aſſertions, and a candid and impartial examination of the Y 
ll k withdraw the petition. They faid they were || arguments advanced by hoth parties, it-ſeems. 
va | not afraid of threatenings, as they had acted || extremely difficult, if not im to dra + 
| | in obedience to the laws; that they were in || any certain concluſion; and this we judge the 5 
| 
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The author of: this work having lately received the following account, relative to the pretender's birth, thinks 
it his duty to give it to the public; but he cannot vouch for its authenticity, having it only on anonymous 

information. | ; — FA. | a> g Or AR 15 f en | 8 OY ETSY LID FE 3 

| When James-the-ſecond/s queen was carrying on the farce of het big belly, the chen lord Fyrconnel brought 

| over from Ireland, a young, married, freſh, healthy woman, who was far gone with child, and expected to 

be delivered about the critical time which her majeſty was to look for. (This ſeems to be one of the ſtrings 
% her majeſty and the jeſuits had. to their bow.) The -woman's huſband was a bricklayer by trade, and — 
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The biſhops having given bail fer their ap- .placed, catholic. officers, and ſoldiers, in the | 
pearance, tlie twenty ninth day of June was! | . room of the. proteſtants, 'whom. he diſcharged. 18 
fixed for their trial. As the cauſe was of the Ihe kingdom was now reduced to ſo low a 
moſt important nature, it Was heard with the 4. ſituation, that the principal people reflect- | 
moſt egger attention. W was ing: with pain on their animoſities, and look 
learnedly managed by the council on both ing on, the prince of Orange as their natural 
ſides. At length, Holloway and Powel, ally and protector, agreed to lay aſide all con- 
two of the judges, dealared in favour of the ||| tention, and heartily concur in oppong, te 
biſhops; + The jury, whether it was that arbitrary deſigns of their miſguided ſove- 
they could not come to an immediate agree- reag . 
ment, or in order to render their deciſion With this determination many of the chief 
more ſolemn, took ſeveral hours to dehbe- | perſons, both in church and ſtate, made appli- 
rate, and kept, during ſo long a time, the ||. cations. to the prince of Orange. Admiral 
whole people in the ' utmoſt anxiety. But Hubert, ; who was beloved | the ſeamen, re- 
when the long - deſired verdict of “ not ſigned his commiſſion, anc retired. to the 
« guilty,“ was at laſt returned, Weſtminſter- || Hague, where. he aſſured the prince of a ge- 
hall rang with loud acclamations, and infinite neral diſaffection in the navy. This aſſurance 
joy was ſoon diffuſed: through the whole na- was confirmed by admiral Ruſſel, who paſſed: * 
tion. The acclamations reached the camp at || frequently between England and Holland, 
Hounſlow, while the king was at dinner in || and: ſerved. to keep up a; conſtant correſpon-- 
lord Feverſham's tent. He ſent, out an officer ¶ dence; between the prince and the Engliſh pro- 
to enquire into the cauſe of this exultation; || teftants.. Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, 
2 3 F and when the officer returned and told him, | went over to the Hague, under. pretext of 
it was nothing but the rejoicing of the ſoldi- || going to the Spa for his health, and had fre- 
ers at the acquittal of the biſhops. < Call || quent conferences with the Stadtholder. Zuy- 
« you that nothing! (ſaid the king) but ſo || leſtern,. who had been ſent over to congratu- 
much the worſe for them.“ As this circum-¶ late the king on the birth of his ſon, brought: 
ſtance gave his majeſty ſome room to doubt the || back to the prince a formal invitation from 1 
fidelity of his ſoldiers, he determined to try || moſt of the great men in England. The bi- 
their affection by the following method. chop of London, the duke. of Norfolk, the ö 
Hs e directed that one regiment ſhould be || marquis of Hallifax, the earls of Dorſ ett 
drawn up in his preſence; and the major, by || Devonſhire, Nottingham, and Danby; the 
bis command, defred all thoſe that would not || lords Lovelace,, Delamere, Fauler, Eland,. 
contribute to the repeal of the teſt and penal |; many gentlemen. of intereſt and a great num- = 
laws to lay down their muſquets. , He was e. ber of ſubſtantial citizens joined in the ap: i 
qually ſurprized, and. incenſed, to ſee. the || plication;to the prince, engaging. with their 4 
Whole battalion ground their arms, except | Fee and fortunes to ſupport him in his endea-- 
two officers and a very few ſoldiers... After {| yours, to recover. their civil and religious B. 
ſome pauſe, he commanded them to take up bertie s. 
their arms, telling them with a ſullen air that. , Lord Mordaunt, reſiding at the Hague, 5 
for the future, he would not do them the contributed all in his power to effect the grapd: 
honour to aſk their advice ;” and ſoon after |' deſign. Lord Wharton, though old and infirm,. ' 
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never was heard of more, being ſuppoſed, after her delivery, to haye been carried” to France, and thruſt into 1 
** a nunnery; the woman's mother was fo diſguſted at che ln, that comparing it with all the ſaw and heard in 
her time, ſhe actually, at the revolution, changed her religion, and died in an advanced'a e a figcere prdteſtant. | it 
There are many people of faſhion and reputation in that coun (Ireland) who can att they have heard their 1 


parents often declare they new the old woman, and have hace her very. frequently tell the - tory, with great! - 


* w of heart.“ | 
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6." HISTORY =o ENGLAND. 
the biſhops of Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Ro- 
cheſter, Peterborough, Ely, Bath, and Melt. 


re 
_ P a 


viſited the prince on this gocition and the 
earl of Shrewſbury, a very popular noble- 
man, who had renounced the Romiſh religion, 
in which he was educated, and refigned his 
regiment, ' mortgaged his eſtate for forty 
thouſand pounds, which he offered, together 
* his perſonal ſervice, to the prince of 
an 
Tadoced by the weight of ſo many conc ur- 
ring motives, the prince began his enterprize 
at the period when the people were ſo much 
incenſed, by the impriſoument of the biſhops. | 
His method of conducting the Preparations | 
was no leſs prudent than politic. Under va- 
rious pretexts, he had previouſly fitted out a 
conſiderable fleet; ſome additional troops 
were levied ; and to this expedition was ap- 


Ge a conſiderable ſum of money which. 


* 


had been collected for other uſes. 

The deſign of ſuch preparations could not, 
however, be kept ſecret for any conſiderable 
time: the French ambaſſador acquainted his 
maſter therewith, who tranſmitted the infor- 
mation to James, and at the ſame time made 
him a moſt important offer; which the latter, 
vainly relying on the ſacred nature of his own 
authority, could not be perſuaded to accept. 
Mean while James ordered his ambaſſador in 
Holland to preſent a memorial to the ſtates, 
deſiring to know the deſtination of their ex- 
traordinary armament. He received for an- 


- Twer, that they only imitated the king of Eng- 


land, who had late y equipped a powerful fleet, 
aid affembletl a numerous army without ex- 
plaining his intentions; and they in their turn 
deſited to know the nature of his alliance with 
the king of France. | 
On receiving this reply, Fes directed his 
fleet to be manned and prepared for ſea, ſet on 
foot new levies, and ſent for ſome regiments 
from Ireland; appointed the earl of Fever- 
ham general of the land forces, and confer- 


„Dartmouth, Soon after, intelligence arrived 


from the ambaſſador, that the Hague was 
filled with Englith ſubjects, waiting to embark 


in the prince's expedition; and: the King and 


his council were rde with conſterna- 
tion. In this emergency, James aſſembled 


red the command of the navy on the earl of 
F 


-tetbury, who, with eight prelates whoſe” ad- 


| 
| 
| 


-which catholics. were permitted to 
lic ſchools; to deſiſt from all pretenſions to a 


part; ſo that his long laboured Tehemes to 
eſtabliſh popery were fruſtrated in a few days. 


| 


, L 
4. P. 1688. 


and deſired their advice and aſl 


The biſhops, unwilling: to deliver /their 
ſentiments haſtily in a matter of ſo much im- 


portance, conſuſted the archbiſnop of Can- 


vice James had demanded, waited on the 
king at Whitehall, on the third of October, 
with the reſult of their deliberations, in ten 
articles of advice. They counſelled his ma- 
jeſty to put the government of the different 
e into the hands of perſons diſtin- 
guiſhed by their birth, and qualified by the 


laws of the” land; to ' aboliſh the eccle- 


ſiaſtical court; to recall all the diſpenſations, 


by virtue of which, diſqualified —— had 


been admitted into civil and eccleſiaſtical em- 


ployment; to revoke all the lieences, by 
n pub- 


diſpenſing power; or/ tefer it entirely to 
the deciſion of parliament ; to forbid the four 


- apoſtolic vicars to continue invading the ec- 


cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which belonged to the 
Engliſh church; to fill up the vacant biſhop- 
rics with men of learning and piety; to fe- 


ſtore the charters which had been taken from 
corporations; to aſſemble a free parliament; 


and conſent that the biſnops ſhould offer ſuch 


reaſons as might reconcile" his Ny to che 


church of England. 
His majeſty aſſented 60 all theſe propolls 
and pretended: to take their advice in good 


James now began to dread the violence of 
the populace; he ordered all the Romiſh 


| |chapels'in London and Weſtminſter tobe ſhut 
up; and the prieſts of that communion, fore- 


"ſeeing the approaching ſtorm), began bent 
Pa . 
In the interim, a mes 1 the prince 


of e was diſperſed through the king- 
Il 


the grievances. of the nation were 


. repreſented, together with the motiyes 
by which he was actuated, and the -purport 
of His expedition. At the fame” time, the 
ſtates general 3 the 1e 3 
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had induced them to lend their ſhips and men 
to the prince of Orange; namely, the invita- 
tion which that prince had received from the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy. of England; and 


. 


ſhould have enſlaved his own kingdom, would 
Join the French monarch to root out the pro- 
teſtant religion, and conquer the United Pro- 
x: e eee 

The prince of Orange's affairs were con- 
ducted with ſuch admirable addreſs, that · in 
three days, above four hundred tranſports 
were engaged; the forces quickly embarked 
and fell | cinch the rivers and canals from 
Nimeguen 3, the artillery, arms, ſtores, and 
horſes; were put on board; and on the twen- 
ty-firlt of October, the prince ſet ſail from 
Helvoetſluice, with a fleet of near five hun- 
dred veſſels, and an army of above fourteen 
thouſand men. Admiral Hubert led the van, 
the rear was conducted by Evertzen, and the 
prince commanded in the center, with a fl 

diſplaying his own arms, circumſcribed The 


6 War religion, and the liberties of 


„England. Underneath, Je maintien drai, 
ce j. e.-I will maintain ;” the device that diſ- 
tin 
failed but a few leagues when the wind ſud- 
denly ſhifted to the weſt, and blew a hurrix 
cane which laſted two whole days, and ſcat- 
tered the ſhips in ſuch a manner, that a whole 
week elapſed before they could re-aſſemble at 
their rendezyous. They had ſuſtained very 
little damage; but, with a view to lull James 
in ſecurity, orders were given to fill the 
Dutch gazettes with exaggerated accounts of 
their Joſs, and declarations that the expedi- 
tion muſt be poſtponed till the ſpring. 

A few days, however, ſerved to repair the 
damage they had ſuſtained, and the prince re- 
embarked on the firſt day of November, and 
on the fifth arrived ſafe with his whole fleet in 


Torbay, where all the troops were diſem- 


barked at the village of Broxholme. The 
Dutch army then advanced to Exeter, where 
the prince's declaration was inſtantly pub- 
liſhed. For ſeveral days not a ſingle perſon 
joined the prince, deterred from ſo doing by 
the remembrance of the numerous executions 
that ſucceeded Monmouth's rebellion. 
38 Yok'3c 


the apprehenſion that king James, after he 


iſhed the houſe of Naſſau. The fleet had 


Oxford, by the 1 Ormond, and hear- 
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tion in Derby; the nobility and gentry of 
Nottingham followed the ſame | courſe, and 
there appeared every day ; ſome inſtance of 
that ſpirit of diſaffection, which brought freſh 
roofs 
Id by his ſubjects. 


His majeſty, finding that thoſe in whom he 
had confided began to deſert him, determined 


to command his army in perſon, and after re- 
commending the city of London to the care 
of the lord mayor, he ſet out for Saliſbury, 
where he arrived on the nineteenth day o 

November; there he was complimented by 
his officers, who expreſſed their attachment 
to him in the warmeſt terms, and their indig- 
nation at the deſertion of lord Cornbury, who 
had revolted to the prince of Orange, with 
the greateſt part of four regiments, Not- 


withſtanding theſe aſſurances, he was expoſed 


to the moſt uneaſy reflections; he ſaw all his 
ſchemes blaſted ; his friendF#falling off; and 
his family in danger of immediate ruin. He 
was even abandoned by his own daughter, 


Anne, princels of Denmark, who eſcaped 


privately from Whitehall, and was accompa- 


nied by the biſhop of London to Nottingham, 


from whence ſhe repaired to Oxford, where 
ſhe was joined by her huſband. When the 
king heard of this eyent, he burſt into tears, 
crying God help me, in the extremity of 
- my grief, my own children have forſaken 
0 me.” 4 of h & 4 1 14 


The horror of his preſent ſituation was 


greatly increaſed by the news which poured in 
upon him from all quarters. The town of 


Newcaſtle admitted lord Lumley, and de- 


clared for the prirce and a free parli ament. 
The duke of Norfolk eſpouſed the ſame 


cauſe. The prince's declaration was read in 


til / 


of the odious light in which James was 
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tily approved by that univerſity, ho likewiſe 


complimented the prince with an offer of their 
plate. A new declaration was publiſhed in 
the prince's name, ſaid to be his third de- 
claration, but without his knowledge, wherein 

every one was required to apprehend and pu- 
niſh all papiſts, who contrary to la, preſumed 
either to carry arms, or exert any civil autho- 
rity. The grand jury of Middleſex preſented 
the earl of Saliſbury as a papiſt recuſant, and 
the hue and cry was raiſed againſt the king's 
confeffor father Peters. 

Diſtreſſed on all hands, and at a loſs how to 
proceed, his majeſty ſummoned thoſe few 
proteſtant lords ſpiritual and temporal, who 
happened to be at London, and implored their 
advice. They unanimouſly exhorted him 
immediately to afſemble a parliament ; to 

ubliſh a full and abſolute pardon in favour 


of all thoſe, who had joined the prince of | 


Orange; to diſpatch deputies to treat with 
him about an accommodation, and to place 


proteſtants in all thoſe public employments 


which were now held by catholics. 
Agreeable to theſe advices, James appointed 
deputies, who met the prince at Hunger- 


ford, and delivered their maſter's propoſals 


in writing. Theſe were, that the ſettlement 
of the nation ſhould be left to the deciſion of 
a free parliament, which had been convoked; 
and that, in the mean time, the two armies 
ſhould: be kept at an equal diſtance from Lon- 
don. The prince on the other hand pro- 
poſed, that all papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, 
and diſpoſſeſſed of the employments they en- 
joyed; that all proclamations againft himſelf 
ſhould be re-called ; and if any perſons had 


been impriſoned, on account of their attach- | 


ment to him, they ſhould be inſtantly ſet at 
liberty ; that for the greater ſecurity of the 
city, the government of the Tower ſhould be 
committed to the lord mayor; that if the 
king ſhould think proper to reſide in London 


during the ſeſſion of parliament, the. prince 
ſhould likewiſe reſide in the ſame place with 
an equal number of guards, or that he and 


the king ſhould reſide at an equal diſtance 


from London; that the two, armies ſhould be 


removed thirty miles from the city; that no 
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As there now appeared ſome proſpect of 
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dom; that Tilbury fort ſhould be put into the 
hands of the city magiſtrates; that in order 
to prevent an invaſion. from abroad, the for- 


treſs of Portſmouth ſhould be intruſted to the 
charge of ſome perſon equally agreeable to 


the king and 1 z and that his ſerene high. 
neſs's army ſhould be ſupported out of the 


public revenue till the meeting of the parlia- 


ment, h 

On a peruſal of theſe propofals, James de- 
clared they were more moderate than he ex- 
pected. He aſſembled the noblemen who 
were in London, in order to deliberate on 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, and addreſſing 
himſelf to the earl of Bedford, My lo, 


* (ſaid he) you are an honeſt man, have great. 


influence, and can do me ſignal ſervice.” 
% Alas!” replied the earl, I am a feeble 
* old man, incapable of performing any con- 
&« ſiderable ſervices; but I had a fon, he ad- 


c 


W a 


4 ner.” James was ſo ſtruk with this anſwer,. 
that he remained for ſome time ſpeechleſs, 
matters being brought to a happy. iſſue, the 
nobility were ordered to re-aſſemble next day, 


to agree upon meaſures for re-eſtabliſhing the - 


tranquillity of the kingdom. But the per- 


ſons about the king adviſing him, that by re- 
treating into France, he might be certain of 


ſuch aſſiſtance as would certainly re-eſtabliſh 


him in the government, his reſolutions-. 


changed before the morning. They alſo ter- 
rified the queen, by inſinuating that the 
parliament would declare her delivery 
an impouſtre, and the prince of Wales 
illegitimate. 
retire immediately into France with the prince 


of Wales, and extorted from the king a po- 


ſitive promiſe, that he would follow her with» 
out delay. On the tenth of December, the 


queen croſſed the river in an open boat, with 


her infant, expoſed to the wind and rain, 
and waited in Lambeth-fields, until a coach 
was provided for her accommodation. In 


this ſhe travelled to Graveſend, where ſne 
„ „ 


LAND. A D. 1 
new forces! ſhould be brought into the king. 


ded with a ſigh, who, if now alive, could. 
5 ſerve your majeſty in a more effectual man- 


Thus alarmed, ſhe reſolved to 


op 
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ker to Calais; from thence ſhe repaired to 


Verſailles, and was received by Lewis with |] 


great cordiality. 
: In the Sake of the twelfth of December, 
the king, accompanied by Sir Edward Hales, 
leaving St: James's privately, haſtened to a 
ſhip, which waited for him at the mouth of 
the river. The king's diſappearance was 
productive of conſternation and confuſion, 
as all government ſeemed to be ſuſpended. 
The citizens of London, however, reſolved 
to adhere to the prince of Orange, and ſent a 
deputation to him, with an addreſs, craving 
his protection, and deſiring. him to favour 
the city with a viſit. | 

During the king's abſence, the 


populace. 


= plundered, burned, and demoliſhed all, the 
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with ſuch ſeverity, that he died in a, little time 
E afterwards. While every one imagined, that 


the king had actually fled to the continent, 
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lord Feverſham on a 


nad diſguiſed himſelf, in order to facilitate his 
eſcape, was ſeized. by the mob, and treated 
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news arrived that he had been ſeized by the 
populace at Feverſham, while he was making 
his eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had been 


ntry had then interpoſed and ſecured him 

om inſult, though they would by no means 
conſent to his leaving the kingdom, This 
intelligence threw all parties into confuſion. 
The prince ſent orders to the king, command- 
ing him to approach no nearer than Ro- 
cheſter; but the meſſage arrived too late. 
He had already returned to London, and was 
received with joy by the thoughtleſs populace, 
who in compaſſion to his ſufferings generouſly 
jorgotihnionmet:r 30: vl oor nit od, 

During his reſidence / at Whitehall, no 
diſtinctions were paid him by the nobility and 
gentry, nor did he ſeem to entertain any 
thought of reſuming the government. No- 
thing therefore remained for the ruling pow- 


ers, but to conſult the moſt proper means of || ſelf. 


diſpoſing of his perfon; and after ſome de- 
liberation, it was reſolved to puſn him into | 
that meaſure, which of himſelf he ſeemed 
willing to embrace. The king having ſent | 
meſſa e to th Prince, 
deſiring a conference . 


11 


He remai 
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of the nation; that nobleman was arreſted 
under pretext of his wanting a paſſport; the 
Dutch guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion 
of Whitehall, where the king then reſided, 
and to turn. out the Engliſh 3 and | Hallifax, 
Shrewſbury, and Dalamere were ſent by the 
prince at midnight, to acquaint the king, that 
it would be proper for him to retire to Ham- 
houſe, near ee He begged permiſ- 
ſion, which he eaſily obtained, to withdraw 
to Rocheſter, whither he was attended the 
next day by a party of Dutch guards, and 
accompanied e earls. of Ayleſbury, 


Ss 


| Litchfield, Arran and Dumbarton. 


- 1 


ned a few days at Rocheſter, and 
ſeemed to wiſh for an invitation to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne z but finding that the 
church, the nobility, the gentry, the whole 
nation concurred in forſaking him, and aban- 
ing him to his own councils, he yielded to his: 
melancholy fate; and being preſſed by fre- 


| colony to this day. 
for ſettling che affairs . 5 5 


quent letters from his queen, privately em- 
barked in a frigate he had beſpoke, and ar- 
rived at Ambleteuſe in Picardy, from whence: 
he repaired to St. Germains. Ee gave him 
an hoſpitable reception; a conduct, which 
does ſome honour to his generoſity; though 
a very. inadequate return for thoſe ſignal ſer- 
vices, which he himſelf had received from 
that family; who for a number of years, had 
been gradually ſacrificing their own intereſt 
and happineſs, to their attachment to the 


Obſtinate in his temper, and bigotted to 
the catholic religion, James diſcovered in alk 
his actions, a determined reſolution to impoſe 
that faith, by perſuaſion or by force, on the 
conſciences of his proteſtant ſubjects. Deſirous 
of erecting a deſpotic government, he proſe- 
cuted his deſign with ſuch vehemence, and 
by ſuch unjuſt and rigorous meaſures, as ex- 
cited the fears, and at laſt the oppoſition of 
his free born ſubjects, / and brought. on him- 
diſgrace and depoſitions. | |., , - : 


The ſettlement of Carolina was effected in 


this reign; and that of Penſylvania was alſo, 
compleated, by Pen, a leading perſon among 
the Quakers, who poſſeſs a great part of the 
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1688. 3 James imagined his departure from 


the kingdom, would cauſe a ceſſa- 


tion in the government,. and lay the. people 
under a. neceſſity of recalling him; but in 
this expectation he was deceived ; for the 
peers, as poſſeſſed of the hereditary juriſdic- 


tion of the kingdom, came to a reſolution of 


acting as guardians to the public; and imme- 
diately preſented an addreſs to the prince of 
Orange, requeſting him to take the adminiſ- 
tration of government into his hands, that he 
would manage the revenue, and regulate the 
affairs of Ireland, till the eſtates of the king- 
dom could be convened ; and in a ſecond "1 
dreſs, they begged him to ſend orders to thoſe 
places which had: a right of electing members, 
to chuſe within ten days, repreſentatives who 
might act as a parliament in ſettling the pub- 
lic affairs. But before the prince would comply 


with their deſire, he wiſely reſolved to be au- 


thorized by the commons, as well as the 
Peers. : R ; . : | 
He publiſhed an order, ſummoning all thoſe 
who had ſerved as members of parliament in 
the reign of Charles II. together with the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and common council 
of London, to meet at St. James's, on the 
twenty-ſixth day of December, that he might 
conſult them on the preſent poſture of affairs. 
They accordingly aſſembled at the appointed 
time, and adjourned ro the houſe of commons, 
where, after ſome debates upon the authority 
by which they had been convened, they drew 
up and preſented an addreſs to the prince, de- 
ſiring he would ſummon the convention to 
meet- on the twenty-ſecond day of January, 


* 


and take charge of the government in the 


mean time. 


William was no ſooner inveſted with the 


ſupreme authority, than he; commanded Ba- 


s, to the Comme 
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proclamation; 


| authorizing all proteſtants, who had public 


employments to continue in the exerciſe of 
them till the meeting of the convention, dif- 
miſſed all the catholic officers from the army, 
and at the defire of the queen dowager, re- 
leaſed the earl of Feverſham. fm. 
A. D. 1689. When the news of the King's 
retreat arrived at Edinburgh, the chancellor 
of the kingdom reſigned the great ſeal and te- 
tired from that capital. The populace grew 
outrageous, and inſulted not only the catho- 
lics, but the favourers of epiſcopacy. They 
demoliſhed chapels, and plundered houſes, 
ſo that the biſhops were obliged to have re- 
courſe to flight, while many noblemen and 
others repaired to London, to obſerve tht 
progreſs of the prince, and conform them. 
ſelves to the conduct of the Engliſh nation. 
Theſe the prince aſſembled at St. James's, to 
the number of thirty lords and fourſcore gen- 
tlemen, whoſe advice he demanded with re- 
gard to the affairs of Scotland. From thence 
they repaired to Whitehall, where they de- 
liberated on the anſwer they ſhould make to 
the prince of Orange; at length, it was un- 
animouſly agreed, that the prince ſhould aſ- 
ſume the reins of government in Scotland, 
and convoke the ſtates of that kingdom for 


the fourteenth day of March; and they re- 


ceived a reply much to the ſame effect as that 
made to the Engliſh. n. 
The important and difficult taſk of ſettling - 
the affairs of Ireland came now on the carpet. 


The earl of Tyrconnel commanded an army 
compoſed of papiſts ; and the prince wrote a 
| letter to that nobleman, requiring him to ſub- 


mit to the regulations that ſhould be made in 
England. | Colonel Hamilton undertook o 
deliver this letter, and enforce it in ſuch a 
manner, that the earl would be induced to 
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rillon, the French ambaſſador, to leave the || ſubmit ; but inſtead of performing his "ob 
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miſe, he encouraged him to ſet the prince at queſtion was propoſed, Whether, ſup- 
c TO RS $57 1 1a TOI 2 poſing king James had violated the origi- 
Agreeable to the ſummons, the convention || nal contract between kim and his people 4.7 
met on the twenity-ſecond of January, each || and abandoned the government, the TAN. ee 
houſe choſe a ſpeaker, and then the prince's . was thereby become vacant ?” Me rene 
letter to both was read to this effect: that he maintained, that by the laws of Bunt f 
had complied with their deſires in re-eſta- || the king could never die; of conſequence 
bliſhing the peace and public ſafety of the || the throne could not be vacant ; and it paſſed 
kingdom, and now it was their buſineſs to || in. the negative by a majority of een 
ſecure their religion, laws, and liberties upon || Some of the hig party moved, that fu 5 
a certain foundation. He obſerved, that the poſing king James virtually dead the mould 
ſituation of the proteſtants in Ireland, re- acknowledge the prince and e of 
uired their immediate notice; that a delay || Orange king and queen of England; but this 
would be fatal to their foreign connections; propoſal was rejected by a ſmall majorit 4 
he perſuaded himſelf, that beſides the obliga- || After much debate, the houſe of : _ 
tion of treaties, they would be ready to aſ- || concurred with the yote of the ren l 
ſiſt the Dutch as proteſtants and friends, Who That king James had abdicated the ws i 
had expreſſed ſuch ardour for the preſervation || © verament, and thereb the throne . 
of _ 2 e wee e The two houſes || * come vacant.” FONT 1 5 
immediately preſented an addreſs to the The prince | ; 1 
3 —_ they 2 that, St. J eue bee pr nw. 0.5 Venta 
1, the nation was indebted to him || meaſures to influence any perſon in his f; 
for its deliverance. They approved of his || but at length, ſendi n 
aininiftrtion, ennighd io p Af GAbie | fir, he "gr , 75 ing for the marquis of Halli- 
Tales to his dec and Nude e 26 F 5 s of Danby, Shrewſbury, and ſome 
continue in the management of affairs, till || kept ee. r b. gd e 
may me 7 ana to addreſs him again. | deliberations. He ſaid be gk: ee hos 
r. Dolben, a member of the houſe of || were incli 155 Þ ob 5 
8 2 = 160; that the {| no be bar BL en 2 Ny OY 
| was vacated by the king's deſertion, {| not undertake th ek. Others hs: 
After a long debate, they voted by a great | E ER 
—_ , , great || were deſirous of raiſing the princeſ: 
majority, that king James II. had endeavoured || thron d th S princeſs. to the 
to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, He 42 and that he ſhould reign by courteſy. 
by breaking the original contract Bewerg ee eclared a profound eſteem for the prin- 
King and people; and that having violated : r N N e 
Ke © he ET 755 NANG himſelf would he have N ſhare hs ER | 
m, he had abdicated the u 1 din. 2 a * 
ef. that the throne was thereby ase Ae bl 25 1010 1 
cant, and that experience had ſhewn, a || give them no oppoſitio ; 805 woe bo be 
8 kingdom could not ſubſiſt under | land, without ents f 1 <Htrpe 
A E of a popiſh ſovereign, fairs; but would a 35 of c 7 *. their at- 
M e vote of the commons did not meet || the children of 0 5 I er the right of 
with the immediate acquieſcence of the peers, || throne, to any h hc Th N 
who conſulted in what manner the govern- 2 ** 1 1 have by a ſecond Þ 
tk er 2 * if the throne was ac- ſovereignty for life eee PR j 
8 vacant. . 4 3 Po 
meaning of the 100 argued on the preciſe | At length the houſes yored ſeparately, th 
that deſerted 1h i 2 no agreed | the prince and princeſs ſhould ro re only 25 1 
its place. The || king and . of England; and the admi- 
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next word they diſcuſſed „ . 
n. was vacant, and this || niſtration 2014 be in the hands of the prince 
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and princeſs 


N 


| 


to the Banquetting houſe, where the prince 
ſat in ſtate; and the de- 
claration of Rights being read, the marquis 


of Hallifax, as ſpeaker of the upper houſe, 


— — 


BOOK XII. 


From the Revolution to the death of queen Anne; a period of 
EX: twenty- five years. | 


WI MJ IAM III. and MARY. | . 


— HE Engliſh conſtitution aſ- 


A. P. ſumed an aſpect altogether new 
OA from this period. Allegiance 
and protection were now conſidered as reci- 


rocal ties; the power of the crown was ac- 
an, to ariſe from its contract with 


the people; and the doctrine of heredi- 
tary, indefeaſable right, was conſequently 
exploded. 


William III. having aſcended the throne in 


conſequence of an expreſs agreement with his 


people, began his reign by iſſuing a procla- 
mation, con: inuing all proteſtants in the of. 
fice which they enjoyed on the firſt day of 


December; then he choſe the members of his 


council, and appointed the officers of ſtate. 
Nottingham and Shrewſbury were conſtituted 


ſecretaries of ſtate; the privy ſeal was be- 


ſtowed on the marquis of Hallifax, and the 


earl of Danby was created preſident of the | 
- council. Theſe two noblemen enjoyed a good 
ſhare of the king's confidence; and Notting- 


ham was conſidered as the head of the church 
party; but the chief favourite was Bentick, 


* ” * 
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alone. On the twelfth day of February the made a ſolemn tender of the crown 6 thin > 
princeſs' of Orange arrived in London, next 
day the lords and commons went in a body 


3 


of England. The prince accepted the offer 


proclaimed that very day. 


to the ſee of Saliſbury, vacant by the death 


convoked by the king's writ. of ſummons. It * 
was hereupon determined that, rather tan 


Krſt comiſſioner on the liſt of privy counſel- || to the houſe of peers, with the uſual ſtate of 
lors as well as groom of the ſtole and privy 
purſe. D'Auverquerque was made maſter of ||. 


* ? +: 8 „ 
* * i 
5 
= 9 * 
: 
* 
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highneſſes in the name of peers and commons 


with polite acknowledgements, and William 
and Mary, king and queen of England were 


\ 


* e. * ; 
. "1 4 
3 1 1 


the horſe; Zuyleſtein of the robes, and: 
Scomberg of the ordinance: the treaſury, 
admiralty and chancery were put in commiſ- 
ſion; twelve able judges were choſen; and 
Burnet, who had eſpouſed William's intereſt 
on all occaſions, and had a great hand in 
bringing about the revolution, was advanced 


oſ doctor Ward. 

Burnet, having incurred” the diſpleaſure of 
the late King, had. retired to the continent, 
and fixed his reſidence in Holland, where he 


was naturalized, and attached himſelf to the = 
intereſt of the prince of Orange, who con-- Ba 


ſulted him about the affairs of England. 
The council. came to a ſpeedy reſolution 
of changing the convention into a parliament, 
that the new ſettlement might be ſtrengthened 
by a legal ſanction, which was now. ſuppoſed: 
to be wanting, as the aſſembly had not been 


hazard a new election, the king ſhould change 
the convention into. a parliament, by going 


a ſovereign, and pronouncing a ſpeech from 
the throne to both houſes. This expedient. 


was 
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was accordingly practiſed z he aſſured. them, 
that he ſhould take the utmoſt care to retain 
their good 


rious attention; that a ſettlement was 
neceſſary, not only iar de able of 
domeſtic peace, but the ſupport of the pro- 
teſtant intereſt abroad; that the affairs of 
Ireland were too critically ſituated to admit 
of the leaſt delay in their deliberations; he 
therefore begged they would be ſpeedy and 
elfectual in concerting ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould be judged indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
the welfare of the nation. The commons 


2 directed that his mejeſty's ſpeech ſhould be 
taken into immediate conſideration, and paſ- 


feed a vote of thanks for it. 


« 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury being rather 


diſaffected to William, the ceremony of the 


SE coronation was, at the king's requeſt, perform- 
4 the biſhop of London, on the ele- 
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ed b 
ret of April; the coronafion oath having 
been previouſly altered and explained. 

On the day after the coronation, the com- 
mons in a body waited on the king and queen 
at Whitehall, with an addreſs of congratula- 
tion. William, in order to conciliate the 
eſteem of his new ſubjects, ſignified, in a 
ſolemn meſſage to the houſe of commons, 
his readineſs to acquieſce in any meaſure they 


ſhould think proper to take for a new regu- 


lation,. or total ſuppreſſion of the hearth mo- 
ney; and this tax was afterwards aboliſhed. 
He received on. this occaſion an addreſs of 
thanks from the commons couched in the 


. warmeſt expreſſions of duty, gratitude and 


affection, and declaring that they would take 
ſuch meaſures. in ſupport of his crown, as 
would convince the world, that he reigned in 
the hearts of his people. 

The ſtates general having expended ſeven 


millions of guelders in the prince's expedi-- 


tion, the commons granted ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds for the diſcharge of this debt, 
incurred for the preſeryation of their liberties 
and religion. They voted finds for raiſing 
and maintaining an army of twenty thouſand 
men, as well as for equipping a powerful fleet; 


opinion of his integrity; that 
Holland was in ſuch a ſituation as required 
their immediate aſſiſtance ; that the poſture of 
affairs at home likewiſe demanded their ſe- 


| 


23 
but they provided for no more than half a 


year's ſubſiſtence of the troops, hoping that 


the reduction of Ireland might be compleated 
in that term; but the king imputed to their 
fears of his management, this mark of their 
frugali er. | iin 4s 
The parliament now turned their attention 
to the ſettlement of a fixed revenue for the 
ſupport of the government. Heretofore there 


had been no diſtinction of what was allotted: 


for the king's uſe, and what was aſſigned for 


| the ſervice of the public; ſo that the ſove - 


reign was abſolute maſter of the whole ſupply.. 
As the revenue in the late reigns had been: 
often embezzled and miſapplied, it was now 
reſolved, that a certain ſum ſhould. be ſet a- 

art for the maintenance of the king's houſ- 
hold, and the ſupport of his dignity ; and the 
reſt of the public money ſhould be employed 
under the inſpection of parliament. 
ingly ſince this period, the commons have: 


granted certain. ſums of money. to be appro- 


priated to particular ſervices, an account of 
the diſpoſal of which, has, at the next ſeſſion, 


been ſubmitted to the examination of both: 


o 
o 


houſes. | 


William conſidered theſe cautious proceed - 


ings. as marks of diffidence, by which he 
was diſtinguiſhed: from his predeceſſors; and: 


thought them an. ungrateful return for the 
ſervices he had done the nation. The tories: 
did not fail to foment. his jealouſy againſt 
their adverſaries; which was confirmed by a 
freſh effort of the whigs, in relation to a mi- 
litia. The tories had, through the communi- 
cation of Nottingham, made proffers of ſer- 
vice to his majeſty; but complained at the 
ſame time, that as they were in danger of be- 
ing proſecuted: for their lives and fortunes, 


they could take no ſteps in favour of the 


crown, without an act of indemnity. 


Theſe remonſtrances prevailed on his ma- 


jeſty to ſend a meſſage to the houſe by Mr. 


Hampden, recommending a bill of: indem- 


-nity as the. moſt effectual means of putting 


| 


© 


neceſſary for the maintenance of public juſtice, . 


an end to all controverſies,. diſtinctions, and 
| ſources of diſcord.. He deſired it might be 
drawn up with all convenient expedition, and 


with ſuch exceptions only as ſhould appear 
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the fafety of him and his conſort, and the 
- ſettlement and welfare of the nation. But 
the whigs proceeded ſo ſlow in the bill, that 
it could not be brought to maturity before 
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the end of the ſeſſion. 


A bill for aſcertaining the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, was now brought into the lower houſe, 
with a clauſe, diſabling papiſts from ſucceed- 
ing to the crown; to this the lords added 
or ſuch as ſhould marry papiſts,” abſolving 


the ſubject in that caſe from allegiance. 


The king direQedithe biſhop of 3 
to propoſe, that the princeſs Sophia, dutcheſs 
of Hanover, and her poſterity, ſhould'be no- 
minated in the act of ſueceſſion, as the next 
proteſtant heir, failing iſſue of the king, and 
Anne, princeſs of Denmark. Theſe amend- 
ments were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the friends 
of the late king James; and by the republi- 
can party, who hoped for the extirpation of 
monarchy from England, by the death of the 
three perſons already named in the bill of 
ſucceſſion. But the bill was ſoon after dropt, 
in conſequence of an event, which in a great 
meaſure diſpelled the fears of a popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor; this was the delivery of the princeſs 
Anne, who on the twenty-ſeventh of July 
brought forth a ſon, baptized by the name 
of William, and afterwards created duke of 
Theſe domeſtic diſputes did nor 
divert the attention of William from the af- 
The grand ſcheme he 
had projected of a conſpiracy againſt France, 
began at this period to take effect; and he 


Glouceſter. 


fairs of the continent. 


found no difficulty in perſuading the Engliſh 


to undertake a war againſt their old enemies 


and rivals ; for on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, 


the commons unanimouſly reſolved, that they 
were ready to ſupport his majeſty in his moſt 
vigorous methods, if he choſe to undertake 


* 
9 


a war againſt France. | 

War was accordingly declared againſt 
France on the ſeventh of May. 
England urged as a plea for this conduct, 


that Lewis had encroached on the fiſhery of 


Newfoundland, invaded the Caribbee iſlands, 


and . Hudſon's bay, made captures on the 
Engliſh at fea, diſputed the right of the flag, 


perlecuted many Engliſh ſubjects on account 
of religion, and ſent an armament to Ireland, 


— a 
* . * 


min command. 


The king of 


* 
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in ſupport of the rebels in that kingdom, and 
in violation of the law of nations. 

Let us now proceed to the relation of ſuc 
meaſures as were taken in Scotland, towards 
the eſtabliſhment of William on the throne 
of that kingdom. The Scotriſh convention 
was appointed for the fourteenth of March, 
and both parties employed all their intereſt to 


influence the election of members. The duke 


of Hamilton, and all the preſbyterians, de. 
clared for William ; the duke of Gordon 
maintained the caſtle of Edinburgh for his 
old maſter, but as he neglected to lay in 
a ſtore of proviſion, he depended entirely on 
the citizens for ſubſiſtence, The partizans 
of James were headed by the earl of Balcar. 
ras, and Graham, viſcount Dundee, who 
exerted their utmoſt efforts to preſerve union 
among the individuals of their party; to con- 
firm the duke of Gordon, who began to wa. 
ver, in his attachment to their ſovereign, and 


to concert meaſures in ſuch a manner, that 


the proceedings of the enſuing ſeſſion might 
be productive of ſome benefit to their caule, 
The biſhop of Edinburgh, chaplain to th: 


convention, on the meeting of the lords and 


commons, prayed for the reſtoration of king 
James. The earls of Lothian and Tweedale 
were ſent as deputies, to require the duke 
of Gordon, in the name of the ſtates, to quit 
the caſtle in four and twenty hours, and leave 
the charge of it to the proteſtant officer next 

Though Gordon himſelf was of a cowardly 
diſpoſition, yet viſcount Dundee prevailed 
on him to demand ſuch terms, as the conven- 
tion would not grant. The negotiation proved 
ineffectual; the ſtates ordered the heralds to 


ſummon him to ſurrender the caſtle imme- 


diately, on pain of incurring the penalties of 
high treaſon, and he on refuſal, was pro- 


claimed a traitor. All perſons were forbid, 


under the ſame penalties, to aid, ſuccour, or 
correſpond with him; and the caſtle was 
blocked up by the' troops of the city. On the 
next day, one Crane, a domeſtic of the ab- 
dicated queen, brought a letter from James 3 
and at the ſame time, an expreſs arrived with 
another from king William, to the ſtates 
of Scotland, William obſerved, that he * 
| | 5 . 
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called a meetin » of their eſtates, at the deſire 
of the nobility and gentry of Scotland aſſem- 
bled in London; who requeſted that he would 


take on himſelf the adminiſtration of their af- 


fairs. He exhorted them to concert meaſures 
for ſettling the peace of the kingdom upon a 
ſolid foundation; and to lay aſide animoſities 
and factions, which ſerved but to prevent their 
harmony and ſettlement, He promiſed them 
his beſt endeavours to promote an union be- 
tween the two kingdoms, of which he pro- 
feſſed to have the higheſt opinion. 


WILLIAM III. N 


. 


| 
[ 
| 


| 


* by; 
feſſing their gratitude to their deliverer; con- 

gratulating him upon his ſucceſs ; thanking 
him for aſſuming the adminiſtration: of their 
affairs; declaring they would take effectual 
and ſpeedy methods for ſecuring the proteſ- 
tant religion, as well as for eſtabliſhing the 
government, laws, and liberties of the king 
dom; afluring him they would ftudiouſly 2+ 
void animoſities and contentions, and deſiring 
the continuance of his majeſty's care and pro- 
teftion. They then appointed a committee 
conſiſting of eight lords, eight knights, and 


A reſpectful anſwer to his majeſty's kind || as many burgeſſes, to propoſe the plan of a 


letter, being ordered to be drawn up by a 
committee ; a debate enſued about the letter 


new ſettlement ; but ſome of the friends of 
the late king, oppoſed this reſolution for a 


from the late king James, which they reſolved || conſiderable time. 


to favour with a reading, after the members 
ſhould have ſubſcribed an act, declaring, that 
notwithſtanding any thing that might be con- 
tained in the letter for diflolving the conven- 
tion, or impeding their proceedure, they were 
a free and lawful meeting of the ſtates, and. 
would continue undiflolved, until they ſhould 
have ſettled and ſecured the proteſtant religion, 
the government, laws, and liberties of the 
kingdom. 05K ab 
I his precaution being taken, they pro- 
ceeded to the reading of James's letter, who 
conjured them to ſupport his intereſt as faith- 
ful ſubjects, and tranſmit their names with 
honour to poſterity, by a loyalty ſuitable to 
their former profeſſions. He promiſed to af- 
ford them ſuch powerful aſſiſtance as would 
enable them to defend themſelves from any 
foreign attempt; and even to aſſert his right 
againſt thoſe enemies, who had loaded him 
with calumny and the vileft aſperſions. He 
offered to pardon all thoſe, who ſhould return 
to their duty before the laſt day of the month, 
and threatened to puniſh vigorouſly ſuch ' as 
ſhould ſtand out in rebellion againſt him and 
his authority. 
The number of James's friends were too 
few for this letter to procure any good ef- 
fect in his favour. His meſſenger was or- 


dered into cuſtody, and afterwards diſmiſſed | 


with a pals inſtead of an anſwer. After much 

debate, the convention diſpatched lord Roſs 

with an anſwer to king William's letter, pro- 
ol. H. ON | 
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At length, however, the committee paſſed 
the following vote unanimouſly. ** The 
“ eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland find 
and declare, that king James II. being a 
* profeſt papiſt, did aſſume the royal power, 
and act as a king without ever taking the 
oath required by law; and had, by. the 
advice of evil and wicked counſellors, in- 
vaded the fundamental conſtitutions of this 
kingdom; and altered it from a legal mo- 
narchy, to an arbitrary, deſpotic power ; 
and had governed the ſame to the ſubver- 


cc 
— 5 
cc 
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cc 
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tion of the laws and liberties of the nation, 


inverting all the ends of government; 
whereby he had forfeited the right of the 
crown and the throne was become vacant.” 
The lord preſident then declared the throne va- 


cc 
oa 
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cant, and propoſed that it might be filled im 


William and Mary, king and queen of Eng- 
land. The committee was ordered to prepare 


an act of ſettling the crown upon their ma- 


jeſties, together with an inſtrument of go- 
vernment for ſecuring the ſubjects from the 
grievances under which they laboured. 
The act for ſettling the crown on William 
and Mary, with the conditions of inheritance, 
and the inſtrument, was reported, conſidered, 
unanimouſly approved, and ſolemnly pro- 
claimed at the market-croſs at Edinburgh, in 
the preſence of a great number of nobility 
and gentry, on the eleventh day of A pril; 
and at the ſame time, a-proclamation was pub · 
Mm „ BF. liſhed, 


ſion of the proteſtant religion, and viola- 


138 


arms in favour of James. 


obey, aſſiſt, or correſpond with the late king 
James; or by word, writing, or ſermon, to 


| diſpute or diſown the royal authority of king 
William and queen Mary, or to miſconftrue 
the proceedings of the eſtates, or create jea- 


louſies or miſapprehenſions with regard to 
the tranſactions of the government, on pain 


of incurring the moſt ſevere penalties. Then | 


having ſettled the coronation oath, the earl of 
Argyle tendered it to the king and queen. 
Lord Dundee, however, was ſtill zealous 
in the cauſe of James; he had been ſum- 
moned by a trumpet to return to the conven- 
tion, but refuſed to obey the citation, on pre- 


tence that the whigs had made an attempt 


upon his life, and that the deliberations of 
the ſtates were influenced by the vicinity of 
the Engliſh troops under the command of 


Mackay; he was forthwith declared a fugi- 


tive, outlaw and rebel; and parties in purſuit 

of him and Balcarras were immediately ſent 

out. 8 ** 
Balcarras falling into the hands of the pur- 


ſuers, was committed to a common priſon; 


but Dundee fought his way through the 
troops that ſurrounded him, and eſcaped to 
the Highlands, where he determined to take 
While this offi- 
cer was employed in aſſembling the clans of 
his party, king William appointed the duke 
of Hamilton commiſſioner to the convention 


of parliament. 


Among their grievances, the Scottiſh con- 


vention enumerated the lords of the articles; 


the aft of parliament in the reign of Charles 
H. by. which the king's ſupremacy was raiſed 
ſo high, that he could preſcribe any mode of 
religion, and the ſuperiority of any office in the 
church above that of preſbyters. 
in his inſtructions to the lord commiſſioner, 
conſented to a. regulation of the lords of the 
articles, though he would not allow the in- 
ſtitution to be abrogated ;. he conſented that 


the inchnations of the people- ſhould deter- 


mine the made of church government. 
James and his friends ſeemed now to have 
no hopes but in lord Dundee, who had aſ- 


ſembled a body of Highlanders, He attacked. | 


The king | 


7 


|| throne of his anceſtors. 


| contented himſelf with about five thouſand 
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liſhed, forbidding all perſons to acknowledge, | 


the regular troops of Scotland, though' reins 


forced with fome Engliſh regiments, and ob- 
- tained a complete victory; bur loſt his life in 


the action, and his death put an end to the 
whole enterprize, The whole nation, a very 
few excepted, ſeemed now to concur in re- 


nouncing allegiance to their old ſovereign, 


and owning ſubmiſſion to the new govern- 
ment: James, however, did not abandon all 
hopes of being one day able to re-aſcend the 
The French king 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his 
crown, and in the mean time, ſupported him 


| and his houſhold in a proper manner at the 


caſtle of St. Germain. | 

James's behaviour, however, gave no 
proof of his good ſenſe or his ſpirit: He 
{ſeemed to be little affected with the miſc 
fortunes he had undergone; he ſpent: the 
greateſt part of his time in hunting or con- 
terring with the jeſuits, of whoſe ſociety he 
profeſſed himfelf a member. All his facul- 


ties appeared to be ſwallowed up in bigotry 


and ſuperſtition. The pope fupplied him 
with indulgences, while the Romans ridi- 
culed him in paſquinades, The archbiſhop 
of Rheims ſeeing him come from maſs, ſaid 
with a ſneer, There goes a pious gentle. 
© man, who has ſacrificed three.crowns for. a 
cc maſs.” 

The affairs of England and Scotland 
were ſo well eſtabliſhed; that James's only 


chance of ſucceſs muſt neceſſarily depend 


upon: Ireland. Tyrconnel, who command- 
ed in the laſt kingdom, wasattached firmly 
to his intereſt, but he thought proper 
to temporize with William, until he ſhould 
receive reinforcements from France, which 
he earneſtly ſollicited by letter. The French 
ſuccours were at length prepared, and the 
fleet ready to put to ſea, by the beginning of 


- 


March. 


It is ſaid that the French king having of- 
fered fifteen: thouſand ſoldiers to aſſiſt James 
in this expedition, he replied, that he 
would ſucceed by the help of his own ſubjects 
or periſh in the attempt. Accordingly, he 


French forces, and a great number of ex- 
5 perienced. 


rea f 


perienced officers, who embarked in the 
fleet at Breſt, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of 
the line, fix frigates, and three fire hips, 
with a ſufficient number of tranſports. Lewis 
Lkewiſe ſupplied him with arrows for forty 


thouſand men more, upon his arrival in Ire- 
land; furniſhed him with a large ſum of 


money, ſuperb equipage, ſtore of plate, and 
every thing neceflary for the camp and 
houſhold. At parting he embraced him af- 
fectionately, ſaying, © The beſt thing I 
« can wiſh you, 1s, that I may never ſee you 
„again. 


 Embarking at Breſt on the ſeventh of May, 


he arrived at Kinſale on the twenty ſecond, 


where he was received with open arms, and 
the whole country ſeemed to be at his devo- 
tion; for although the proteſtants in the north 
bad declared for the new government, their 
ſtrength and number were deemed inconſider- 
able when compared with the power of Tyr- 
connel, who had diſarmed all the other proteſ- 
tant ſubjects in one day, and aſſembled an 
army of. thirty thouſand foot, and eight thou- 
ſand- horſe for James's uſe. 

James, making a triumphant entry into 
Dublin at the latter end of May, was met at 
the caſtle gate, by a proceſſion of popiſh bi- 
ſhops and prieſts in their pontificals, bearing 
the hoſt, which he publicly adored. On the 
ſecond day after his arrival, he iſſued five 
proclamations ; the firſt ſeemingly in favour 
of the proteſtants, who had abandoned the 
kingdom, requiring them to return immedi- 
ately on promiſe of his protection, and like- 
wiſe commanding all perſons to join him a- 
gainſt the prince of Orange. In the ſecond 
he returned his grateful acknowledgements to 
his catholic ſubje&s for their vigilance. and 

attachment, — enjoined ſuch as were not 
actually in his ſervice to retain and lay up 
their arms until it ſhould be found neceſſary 
to employ them for his advantage. The 


third contained an invitation to the ſubjects to 


ſupply his army with proviſions. By the 
fourth he. raiſed the value of coin; and by 
the fifth ſummoned a parliament to meet on 
the ſeventh day of May at Dublin. And 
lord Tyrconnel. for his great ſervices was 
created a duke. ; 


J | 
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A report of a general maſſacre having 
| prevailed, the proteſtants of Londonderry. 
ſhut their gates, and reſolved to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the attack of the enemy. They. 


tranſmitted their reſolution to the government 
of England, and implored immediate aſ- 


ſiſtance. They were accordingly ſupplied. 
with more arms and ammunition, but did nor 
receive any conſiderable reinforcement, till 
the middle of April, when two regiments ar- 
rived in Loughfoyl, under the command of* 
Cunningham, and Richards. By this time- 
James had reduced Colerain, inveſted Kill- 
more, and was almoſt in ſight of London- 
derry. Lundy the governor was apprized of 
this circumſtance by George Walker, rector: 
of Donaghmore, who had raiſed a regiment 
for the defence of the proteſtants.. EL 
ordered him to join colonel Grafton, and take 


poſt at the long cauſeway, which he main-- 
tained a whole night againſt the advanced 
guard of the enemy, until overpowered by 
numbers, he retreated to Londonderry, and: 
exhorted the governor to take the field, and 
come to a general engagement. Lundy cal+ 
ling a council of war, at which Cunningham 
and Richards aſſiſted; it was reſolved, that, 
as they imagined they could not hold the 
place, the regiments ſhould not be landed; 
but that the chief officers ſhould. retire from 
the town, whereby they thought the inhabi- 
tants would ſecure. better terms. 

The council of war now diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger to James with propoſals of negotia- 
tion, and lieutenant general Hamilton agreed, 
that the army ſhould-be kept at the diſtance 
of four miles from the town. James, in vi- 
olation of this agreement, marched at the 
head of his troops, but met with ſuch. a Warm 
reception from the garriſon, that he was o- 
bliged to retreat to St. John's town in ſome 
diſorder. The inhabitants, and ſoldiers f 
the garriſon. of Londonderry, were to incenſed- 
at the members of the council of war, that they 
threatened immediate vengeance. Cunning- 
ham, and Richards retired to their ſhips; and 
Lundy concealed himſelf. in his bedchamber, 
In vain did Walker, and major Baker, exhort 
him to maintain his government. Such was his 


cowardice or treachery, that he abſolutely re- 
1 8 25 | fuſed 
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in Scotland, and conveyed to London to an- 
ſwer for his behaviour. W 


the command of his army on the French 


- . - ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age, un- 
leſs they would immediately ſubmit at diſ- 
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. ſent a meſſage to the French general, import- 


fuſed to comply with their advice, and mak-- 
ing his eſcape in diſguiſe, was afterwards taken 


Propofing to be preſent at the meeting of- 
the parliament at Dublin, James conferred 


eneral Roſene, a cruel and inhuman ruffian. 
Dorcel at the obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
garriſon, he threatened to reduce the town to 
aſhes, and put all the inhabitants to the 


cretion, The governor treated his menaces 
with contempt, and publiſhed an order, for- 
bidding any perſon on pain of death, to talk 
of a ſurrender. They had now conſumed the 


laſt remains of their proviſions, and ſup- | 
ported life by eating the fleſh of horſes, dogs, 
cats, rats, mice, tallow, ſtarch, and falted 
hides ; and even this loathſome food began to 


fail. Roſene finding them altogether inflext- | 


ble, threatened that. he would ſtarve all the 


proteſtants of the county, by driving them 


to periſh under the walls of Londonderry. 
When this barbarous intention of Ro- 
ſene was communicated to the biſhop of 
Meath, he entreated James to prevent its be- 
ing carried into execution. That prince aſ- 
ſured him, that he had already ordered Ro- 


ſene to deſiſt from ſuch proceedings, never- 


theleſs he executed his threats with the utmoſt 
rigour. He detached ſeveral parties of dra- 
goons, who after ſtripping all the proteſtants 


tor thirty miles round, drove that unhappy | 
people before them like cattle; without | 


even ſparing decriped old men, nurſes 
with their infants at their breaſts, ten- 
der children, women juſt delivered, and ſome 
even in the pangs of labour. Above four 
thouſand of theſe miſerable objects, were 
driven under the walls of Londonderry, 
but an effect, directly contrary. to what was 
intended, was the conſequence of this horrid 
inhumanity. 

The people of Londonderry, inexpreſſibly 
enraged at this proceedure, reſolved rather to 
periſh, than ſubmit to ſuch a favage. They 


erected a gibbet in ſight of the enemy, and 


* 
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ing, that they would hang all the priſoners! 
they had taken during the fiege, unleſs the 
proteſtants were immediately diſmiſſed. This 
menace produced a negotiation, and the pro- 


teſtants were releaſed, after they had been 
confined three days without taſting food, 
Some hundreds died of famine, and fatigue ; 


and thoſe who lived to return to their own 
habitations, found them plundered and ſack- 
ed by the papiſts; ſo that the greater number 
periſhed with hunger, or were maſſacred by 
ſtraggling parties of the enemy ; notwith- 
ſtanding the greater part of them had re- 
ceived protections from James. | 

Of ſeven thouſand men, of which the gar- 
riſon of Londonderry had conſiſted, there 
now remained only five thouſand, ſeven hun- 


| dred, and theſe were reduced to ſuch ex- 


tremity of want, that they began to think 
of feeding on each other. In this emergency, 
Kirke ordered two ſhips laden with provi- 
ſions to ſail up the river, under convoy of 
the Dartmouth frigate, One of theſe called 
Mount oy, broke the enemy's boom, with 
which they blocked up the channel, and all 
the three, after having ſuſtained a very hot 
fire from the enemy's cannon, arrived in ſafety 
at the town, to the inexpreſſible joy of the 
inhabitants. | OW £47 

This event ſo diſcouraged James's army, 
that they raiſed the the ſiege the very next 
night, and retired with precipitation, after 
having loſt about nine thouſand men, in the 
attempt. Kirke no ſooner took poſſeſſion of 
the town, than Walker was perſuaded to em- 
bark with an addreſs of thanks from the inha- 
bitants to their majeſties, for the ſeaſonable 
rehef they had received. The people of In- 
niſkillin were no leſs remarkable than thoſe of 
Londonderry, for the noble ſtand which they , 
made in defence of the proteſtant cauſe. They 
raiſed twelve companies, under the command 
of Guſtavus Hamilton, whom they choſe for 
their governor, On the day preceding the 
relief of Londonderry, they defeated fix 
thouſand papifts at Newton-Butler, and took 
Maccarty, their commander, uſually ftiled 
lord Mountcaſhel, priſoner. wh 5 
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| obtained, and reſtoring them all to the ori- 


2 Agreeable to James's proclamation, the Iriſh 


and loyalty ; extolled the generoſity of the 
French king, who had enabled him to viſit 
them in perſon; infifting upon executing his 
deſign of eſtabliſning ber of conſcience, 
as the moſt effectual means of promoting the 
dappineſs and welfare of his people; and pro- 


miſed to contribute to the public peace, by 


his concurrence to ſuch laws as 


they ſhould 
enact for that purpoſe. rename 


An addreſs of thanks to the king being 


propoſed by Sir Richard Neagle, the ſpeaker, 
and being accordingly drawn u 
concurrence of both houſes, a bill was intro- 


duced to recognize the king's title, to expreſs 


their abhorrence of the uſt 
prince of Orange, as well as 


fection of the Englim. Next day James 


ion by the 


publiſhed a declaration, complaining of the 


calumnies his enemies had ſpread to his preju- 
dice, inſiſting on his own impartiality, in pre- 
ſerving his proteſtant ſubjects; his care in 
protecting them from their enemies, in re- 
dreſſing their grievances, and granting liberty 
of conſcience; promiſing that he would take 
no ſtep but with the approbation of parka- 
ment; offering a free pardon to all perſons 
who ſhould defert his enemies, and join him 
in four and twenty days after his landing. m 
Ireland; and charging all the blood that 
might be ſhed, upon thoſe who ſhould conti- 
nue in rebellion. His conduct, however, did 
not correſ 
both houſes were chiefly filled with catholics, 
they were ready to concur with him in the 
deſtruction of the proteſtants, by the purſuir 
of his arbitrary and tyrannical meaſures. 
A bill having paſſed the Englifh parlia- 
ment, after the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh rebel- 
hon in 1641, intitled, Phe act of ſettle- 
ment” ſecuring the proteſtants in the poſſel- 
ſion of the eſtates which they had thus ac- 
quired, and their right to which was univer- 
ſally deemed good and valid. Notwithſtand- 
ing this ſecurity, a bill now paſſed in the Iriſh 
parliament, repealing the act of ſettlement, 
depri 
n 


* 
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Hament met at Dublin, where, in a for- 
mal ſpeech, he thanked them for their zeal 


up with the 


at of the de- 


id with this declaration, and as 
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ginal poſſeſſors. It was alſo ordained, that 
proteſtants poſſeſſing eſtates, were to reſtore 


| them to- thoſe papiſts, or the deſcendants of 
[ — who had poſſeſſed them before the re- 


Too eſtabliſh pc on the ruins of pro- 
uantim, an ak E kekainder alled 28 alt 
every proteſtant, Whether male or female, 

whether of a high or low degree, who were 
abſent from the kingdom, as well as againſt 
thoſe who retired into any part of the three 
kingdoms, who did not acknowledge the au- 
 thority of king James, or who, cotfeſponded 
with the rebels, (meaning all the proteſtants 

in Ireland) or were any ways aiding, abetting, 
or aſſiſting them, from the firſt day of Augult 
in the preceding year. Links EUPRON 

The tyrant, James, gave a ready aſſent to 

this bill of attainder, on irs being preſented 
by the ſpeaker, who told him, + Fhat ſome 

** were condemned upon ſuch evidence, as 
ſatisfied the houſe, and all the reſt upon 


common report,” The number of proteſ- 
tants attainted by this act, amounted to almoſt 
three thouſand, including two archbiſhops, 


one duke, ſeventeen earls, ſeven counteſſes, 
; twenty-eight viſcounts, ſeven biſhops, eighteen 
| barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty-one knights, 
and erghty-three clergy, all of whom were 
; declared traitors, and adjudged to ſuffer for- 
feiture and the pains of death... . 
The arbitrarinefs of Jame's diſpoſition, was 
not leſs conſpicuous in the executive than in 
the legiſlative part of his government. All 
vacancies in public ſchools were ſupplied with 
popiſſi teachers. The penſion granted from 

the exchequer to the univerſity of Dublin was 
ſtopt; the vice-provoſt, fellows, and ſcholars 
were ejected; the furniture, plate, and li- 

brary were ſeized; the college was converted 

into a garriſon; the chapel into a magazine; 
and the apartments into priſons. Moore, a 
Popith prieſt, was nominated provoſt ; Mac- 
carty, of the ſame perfuaſion, was appointed 
librarian; and the whole foundation was 


changed into a catholic ſeminary. Could an 
monarch think to regain the affections of his 


ving the proteſtants of the lands they had 


ſubjects by ſuch 


proceedings as theſe ! 
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to have combined againſt France. King 
William had engaged in a new league with 
the ſtates general, in which former trea- 


ties of peace and commerce were confirmed. 


It was ſtipulated, that if the king of Great 


Britain ſhould be attacked, the Dutch ſhould 
aſſiſt him with ſix thouſand infantry, and 


twenty ſhips of war. 

On the ratification of this treaty, lord 
Churchill, newly created earl of Marlborough, 
was ſent to Holland to command the Britiſh 
auxiliaries in that ſervice, to the number of 
eleven thouſand ; the greateſt part of which 
had been in the army of king James, when 


the ange landed in England. 


Wica the lament aſſembled on the, 


nineteenth of (tober, his majeſty ſet forth 
the neceſlity oi preſent ſupply to carry on 


the war, and deſired that they might be ſpeedy 


in their determinations on this ſubject; for 
theſe would in a great meaſure influence the 


deliberations of the princes and ſtates con- 


cerned in a war againſt France, at a general 


meeting appointed to be held next month 


at the Hague. He concluded with recom- 
mending the diſpatch of a bill of indemnity, 


that the minds of his ſubjects might be quieted, 
and that they might unanimouſly concur in 


promoting the honour and welfare of the 
kingdom. He then prorogued the parliament 
to the twenty-firſt of October, by the advice 
of both houſes, to prevent the effects of 
ſome diſputes (till ſubſiſting. 

On the meeting of parliament, the king 
referred them to his former ſpeech; then the 


commons unanimouſly reſolved to aſſiſt his 


majeſty in reducing Ireland, and in joining 
with his allies abroad for a vigorous profecu- 
tion of the war againſt France, for which 
purpoſes they voted a ſubſidy of two millions. 

They then began to enquire into the cauſes 
of the miſcarriages in Ireland; and delired 
the king would appoint commiſſioners to en- 
quire into the condition of the army in. that 
kingdom, Inſtances of miſmanagement. now 
appeared ſo numerous and flagrant, that they 
reſolved upon a ſubſequent addreſs, to explain 


the ill conduct and ſucceſs of the army and 


navy ; to deſire he would find out the authors 


NN 
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The ſeveral powers of Europe ſeemed now | 


of theſe miſcarriages, and for the future 
commit the guidance of affairs to unſuſpected 
- perſons. Bitter invectives were thrown out 
| againſt the miniſtry. Mr. Hampden expreſſed 
his ſurprize, that the adminiſtration ſhould 
be veſted in thoſe very perſons whom king 
James had employed when his affairs were deſ- 
perate, to treat with the prince of Orange; 
and propoſed to addreſs the king, requeſting 
him to remove thoſe miniſters. - | 
In anſwer to this propoſal, the partizans of 
the court inſiſted that James did not depute 
thoſe lords to the prince of Orange, becauſe 
they were attached to his own intereſt, but 
| becauſe they were well known to diſapprove. 
of his meaſures, and therefore would be the: 
more agreeable to his highneſss. 
Large ſupplies of money were offered by 
the tory party to the court, on condition that: 
the preſent parliament ſhould be diffolved, 
and another immediately convoked. The 
king was ſo harraſſed between two factions, 
that at length he reſolved to leave the govern- 
ment in the queen's hands and retire to Hol- 
land. He communicated this deſign to the 
marquis of Caermarthen, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury and ſome other noblemen, who preſſed. 
him to lay aſide this reſolution, and even 
mingled tears with their remonſtrances. He 
at length complied with their requeſt, and- 
determined to finiſh the'Iriſh war in -perſon.. 
This deſign was far from being agreeable to 
| the parliament, his friends dreaded the cli- 
mate of that country, which might prove 
fatal to his weak conſtitution ; both houſes, 
therefore, began to prepare an addreſs againſt. 
| this expedition. To prevent this remonſtrance, 
the king went to the houſe of peers, and there. 
formally ſignified his. reſolution. After this. 
ſpeech, they were. prorogued to. the ſecond 
day of April; and on the ſixth of February. 
they were diſſolved by proclamation, and a 
new parliament was ſummoned to meet on the 
twentieth of March. {TOA 
An extraordinary event engaged the pub - 
lic attention at this time. General Ludlow, 
who at the reſtoration had been excepted from 
the bill of indemnity, as one of thoſe who. 
fat in judgment upon Charles I. arrived in. 
England, and offered his ſeryice in reducing 
| | | Ireland, 
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Treland; where he had formerly commanded. 


Many people were ſurprized, that he ſhould 
e ſo bold a ſtep, while he was: (till 
fubject to an act of attainder, the reverſal of 


- which in his favour he had no reaſon to ex- 


pect; but no one was more alarmed than Sir 


Fdward Seymour, who had received a grant 
of an eſtate in Wiltſhire, which had for- 


merly belonged to Ludlow, and who now 


began to tremble for his poſſeſſion. He ob- 
ſeryed in the houſe; that the nation would be 


diſgraced, ſhould one of the regicides be ſuf · 


fered to live in the kingdom. An addreſs was 
immediately preſented, deſiring his majeſty 
to iſſue a proclamation, promiling a reward 


for apprehending general Ludlow. This 


was accordingly publiſhed ; but Ludlow had 
in the interim eſcaped to Holland, from 
whence he went back to Vevay in Switzerland, 
where he died after an exile of thirty years, a 
conſiderable part of which he ſpent in com- 
poſing a hiſtory of his own life, which was 
afterwards publiſhed. _ ; En 
A. D. 1690. When the new parliament met, 
his majeſty acquainted them that he continued 
his reſolution of going in perſon to Ireland. 


He defired. they would ſettle the revenue,. or 


eſtabliſh. it at preſent as a fund of credit, upon 
which the neceſſary ſums for the public ſer- 


vice might be immediately advanced: he 


ſignified his intention of ſending to them an 
act of grace, with a few exceptions, that he 
might demonſtrate his readineſs to extend his 
protection to all his ſubjects, and leave no 
colour of ęxcuſe for raiſing diſturbances in 
his abſence; as he knew how buſy ſome ill 
affected men were in their. endeavours to 
alter the eſtabliſhed government. He re- 
commended an union with Scotland, the par- 
hament of which had appointed commiſ- 
fioners for that purpoſe ;_ he told them that 
he ſhould leave the adminiſtration in the 
hands of the queen, and deſired they would 
prepare an act to. confirm her authority: he 
exhorted them for the ſake of diſpatch, to 
avoid debates, and hoped that if any buſi- 
neſs now remained unperformed, they would 
ſpeedily meet and ſettle it. 


After a ſhort ſpeech of thanks for the ſup- 


. 
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plies, on the twenty third of May, the king 
adjourned the parliament to the - twenty-ſe- 
venth of July, and it afterwards underwent 
ſeveral other adjournments and prorogations. 
The better to ſecure the public tranquillity, 
the deputy lieutenants were authorized to 
raiſe the militia in caſe of a neceſſit. 
His majeſty, accompanied by prince 
George of Denmark, the duke of Ormond, 
and other perſons of diſtinction, departed for 
Ireland on the fourth of June, and on the 
fourteenth of the ſame month landed at Car- 
rickfergus, from whence he immediately 
proceeded to Belfaſt, where he was met by 
the duke of Schomberg, major- general Kirke 
and other principal officer. 
After a repoſe of two or three days at- 
Belfaſt, he reparired to the duke's head 
quarters at Liſburne; and from thence: to 
| Hillſborough, where he publiſhed an order 
againft preſſing horſes, and: committing vio- - 
lence on the country people. When ſome of 
his general officers propoſed cautious mea- 
ſures, he declared he did not come to Ireland, 
to let the graſs grow under his feet. He or- 


r 


dered the army to encamp at Lough-bril- 


land, where upon a review he found it 


amounted. to thirty ſix thouſand. men well ac 


coutred. Then he marched to Dundalk,, 

and the enemy having juſt left Ardee, he pro- 
ceeded thither. i ene ; 

William had been ſix days in Ireland, be- 
fore James knew of his arrival, ſo confident: 
was the latter that the diſputes of the parlia-- 
ment would keep the king in England.. His: 
certain arrival was however no ſooner known, 
than James left Dublin under the guard of 
the militia, , and with a reinforcement: of ſix 
thouſand infantry, which he had received from 
France, joined the. reſt of his forces, which: 
now almoſt. equalled. William's in, number. 
He was very advantageouſly, poſted, and con- 


to: hazard a battle. They propoſed: to 
ſtrengthen their garriſons, retire to the Shan- 
non, and wait:the iſſue of the operations: .They- 
| reminded. him; that Lewis had promifed to 
fit out a powerful armament againſt the Eng- 
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EN of | frigates, to deſtroy the Engliſh tranſpotts, | 
as ſoon as their convoy had returned to Eng- 


land. 


Full of ſpirits and alacrity, James, ne- 


vertheleſs, determined to riſk an engagement. 
His front was defended by a deep river, a 


riſing ground, and a morals, fo that the Doug Sche 
Engliſh could not attack him without manifeſt” } advancing towards Slanebridge paſſed the fi- 

e eee e ver with very little oppoſition at ſix in the 
While William reconnoitered their ſituation 


danger. 


from the oppoſite ſide of the river, he was 
expoſed to the fire of ſome field pieces, which 
the enemy had purpdfely planted againſt-his 
perſon. They killed a man and two horſes 
cloſe by his ſide; and the ſecond bullet re- 
bounding from the earth, grazed upon his 
right ſhoulder, fo as to carry off part of his 
cloaths and ſkinz and cauſe. a conſiderable 
contuſion. The enemy, obferving ſome con- 
fuſion among his attendants, coneluded he was 


killed, and ſhouted aloud in token of their | 


joy. The whole camp reſounded with ac- 
clamations, and ſeveral ſquadrons of their 
horſe were drawn down towards the 
river, as if they intended to paſs it im- 
mediately, and attack the Engliſh army. 
The report ſoon reached Dublin; from 
whence it was carried to Paris, where, con- 
trary to the cuſtom of the French court, 
the people were encouraged to expreſs their 
joy by bonfires and illuminations. With a view 
to make the: ſoldiers eaſy, and that no re- 
ports to their own difad vantage might ſpread 
among the troops, William fode along the line 
to ſhew himſelt to the army after this narrow 
eſcape. At night he called a council of war; 
and declared his reſolution to atrack the ene- 
my in the morning. Schomberg at firſt op- 
poſed this deſign; but finding the king de- 
termined, he propoſed, that a ſtrong. detach- 
ment of horſe and foot ſhould that night paſs 
the Boyne at Slanebridge, and take poft be- 
rween the enemy and Duleck, in order to 
cut off their retreat. This council being re- 
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the leſs, at certain fords, between che ene- 
my's camp and Drogheda. Every thing be. 
ing properly diſpoſed for the attack in the 


morning, the king retired to his tent after 


light. 


riding quite through the army by torch 
General Douglas and young Schomberg 


morning. When they reached the farther bank, 
they perceived the enemy drawn. up in two 
lines, to a conſiderable number of horſe and 
foot, with a moraſs in their front: ſo that 
Douglas was forced to wait for a reinforce- 
ment. This being arrived, the foot advanced 
to the charge through the moraſs, while 
young Schomberg rode round it with his 
cavalry to attack rhe enemy. in flank. The 
Iriſh, inſtead of waiting the aſſault, wheeled 
about, and retreated with precipitation to- 
wards Duleck; notwithſtanding which, Schom- 
berg fell in among their rear, and did conſi- 
derable execution. Meanwhile, king Wil- 
liam's main body, compoſed of the Dutch 
guards, the French regiments, and ſome bat- 
talions of the Engliſh, paſſed the river, which 
was waiſt high, under a general diſcharge of 
artillery, They were faintly oppoſed by a 
body of muſqueteers, who were poſted be- 
hind fome hedges; but theſe they ſoon re- 
ulſed, and ſeveral battalions landed: though 
xefore they could form, they were vigoroully 
attacked by a ſquadron of the enemy's horſe; 
and a 8 body of their cavalry and foot, 
conducted by general Hamilton, advanced 
from behind an eminence to charge thoſe who 
were landed, as well as to prevent the reſt 
from reaching the ſhore, The infantry, were 
routed on the firſt attack, but the cavalry ad- 
vanced with ſuch impetuoſity, that a few of 


the Engliſh were compelled to pals the river, 


and a confiderable number of them were re- 
pulſed. _ : N 
Seeing the Engliſh retire in ſome confuſion, 


jected, it was reſolved, that early in the | Schomberg croſſed the river in perſon, and 


morning, lieutenant general Douglas, with 
the right wing of the infantry, and young 


Schamberg with the horſe, ſhould paſs at 
Slanebridge, while the main body of foot 
ſhould force their paſſage at Oldbridge, and | 


heading the French regiments, pointed to the 
enemy, ſaying, * Gentlemen, theſe are your 
' « perſecutors.” Hardly had he pronounced 


f theſe words, when he ſuſtained a violent onſet 


from a party of king James's guards 3 
| | i ad 


kad Fs —_— one of the regiments, . and 


of Schomberg, who received two: ſevere 
wounds 1 in the head; but the French perceiv- 
their error, raſhly poured in their fire a- 

mong the enemy, while they were engaged 
with the duke; and inſtead-of ſaving, 
him-dead on the ſpot, 
This accident, while it threw the Engliſh 
into the utmoſt confuſion, gave freſh ſpirits 
to the enemy, who returned to the charge 
with redoubled ardour. They were juſt ready 
to fall upon the center, when king William, 
having paſſed with the left wing, compoſed 
of the Daniſh, Dutch; and Inniſkillin horſe; 
advanced to attack them on the right. They 
were ſo confounded at this ſudden appearance, 
that they inſtantly ſtopped ſhort, and then 
wheeling about, retreated: to the village 
Dunmore. There they made ſuch an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, that they repulſed the Dutch and 
Daniſh horſe, though headed by the king in 
perſon. They even obliged the Inniſkilliners 
to recoil, and that w wing 
been routed, had not a detachment of dra- | 
goons alighted, and lined the hedges on each 
{ide the lane, through which the purſuers ad- 
vanced. There they plied them ſo warmly, 
that they ſoon obliged them to deſiſt from the 
chace. By this expedient, the cavalry which 
had been broken, had time to form, and re- 
rin to the charge, drove the enemy before 
them. : 
General Hamilton, who was made priſoner 
in this action, being brought to the king, his 
majeſty aſked him if he thought the Iriſh 
would make any farther reſiſtance? he re- 
plied, © upon my honour, I believe they | 
„ vill.“ William ſurveying him with an eye 
of diſdain, repeated. Your honour ! your 
« honour !” but took no other notice of his | 
having acted contrary to his engagement, 
when he was permitted to go to Ireland, on 
promiſe of perſuading: Tyrconnel to ſubmit to 
the ney government. The French and Swiſs 
guards retreating in good order, took: James 
with them, but the Iriſh fed 1 in the moſt pe: | 
den mann e.. 

About fifteen hundred of the Iriſh and | 

37 Vol. . 


were now on their return. They were miſtaken | 
for friends and allowed to ride up to the duke 


would have || 


| Sch 
| year of his age, after having: 


| Lattde likewiſe: 


747 ul. ky 


partizans fell- in' this POE and the 
iſn loſt about one third of that number; 
though the victory was dearly purchaſed, con- 
ſidering the death of the gallant. duke, of 
„who fell in the eighty-fecond 
rivalled the beſt 
generals of the age in military proweſs. Fhis 
proved fatal to the brave Cail- 
lemote, who had followed the duke 's fortunes, 
and commanded one of the proteſtant regi- 
ments. After having received a mortal wound, 
he was carried back to the Engliſh camp by 
four ſoldiers, and though almoſt expiring, he 
with a chearful countenance encouraged thoſe 
who were advancing to their duty, exclaiming 


| their 


| © To glory my lads, to glory.“ 


Walker, the clergyman; who had ſo gal- 


| lantly defended Londonderry againſt James's 


- whole army, attended king 
ute in the belly, he expired 


' 
| 


| 


the field, regulate 
army, charged the enemy at the head of his 


William as a vo- 
lunteer, during this action; when being ſhoe 
d in a few minutes. 
William, during the action, difplayed ever 

quality of a conſummate general. He choſe 
d the atracks, drew up his 


troops, and behaved through the whole action, 
with ſuch courage and conduct, as excited the 
admiration even of the Iriſh, who openly de- 


clared, that if the Engliſh would change 


„kings with them, they would try the for- 
© tune of the day once more.“ 

On James's arrival in Dublin, he ſum- 
moned the magiſtrates and council of the 
city, and in a ſnort ſpeech, reſigned them to 
the fortune of the victor. He complained of 
the cowardice of the Iriſh ; ſignified his in- 
tention of quitting the kingdom immediately; 
forbad them on their allegiance, to burn or 
plunder the city after his departure; and aſ- 
ſured them, that though he was obliged to 
yield to force, he would never ceaſe, during 
| his life, to labour for their deliverance. Next 
day he poſted to Waterford, accompanied by 
* duke of Berwick, Tyrconnel, and the 
marquis of Powis; having previouſly ordered 


all the bridges to be broken down behind 


him, in order to ent a purſuit. He then 


| embarked in a veſſel that had been prepared 


| for his reception, was ſafely: : conveyed to 
France, and returned to the place of his for- 
Oo mer 
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mer reſidenee at St. Germain's. He had no | by a. calm. The Dutch ſhips were ſo muell 


ſooner quitted Dublin, than it was abandoned 


by all the conſiderable papiſts. The proteſ- 


tants took poſſeſſion of the arms belonging to 


to the militia, under the conduct of the bi- 
ſhops of Meath and Limerick. A committee 
was formed to take charge of the adminiſtra- 


 _ 


liam, requeſting he would honour the city 


with his preſence ; together with an account | 


of their proceedings ſince James's departure. 

The queen-regent-was, during the king's 
abſence, involved in numberleſs perplexities. 
She was filled with the utmoſt. anxiety on ac- 
count of her father's, as well as her huſband's 
life; ſhe was menaced with an invaſion by the. 
French from abroad, and with an inſurrection 

by the Jacobites at home. Nevertheleſs, ſhe 
diſſembled her fears, and exerted herſelf with 
uncommon ſpirit. 


In conſequence of intelligence that a French 
fleet was ready to fail from Breſt, lord Tor- 
rington hoiſted his flag in the Downs, and 
failed round to St. Helens, in order to collect 
a fleet ſufficient to defeat their deſigns. The 
enemy being diſcovered off Plymouth, on 
the twentieth of June, the Engliſh admiral, 
reinforced with a Dutch ſquadron, put to ſea, 
with a view to oppoſe them, ſhould they at- 
tempt to ſail up the channel. After the hol- 


tile fleets had continued five days in ſight of || 


each other, lord Torrington bore down upon 


the enemy off Beachy-head, on the thir- 


teenth day of Auguſt, about eight in the 
morning. The Dutch ſquadron, which led 
the van, began. the attack about nine; in 
about half an hour, the blue diviſion of the 
Engliſh encountered the rear of the French ; 


but the red, which compoſed the center, un- 


der the command of Torrington in perſon, 
not coming up till ten o'clock ; notwithſtand- 


ing all the bravery of the Dutch, they re- | 
_ ceived great damage, and ſuſtained conſider- 


able loſs, having been almoſt ſurrounded by 
the enemy. | | 

On obſerving their condition, the admiral 
got between them and the enemy, and in that 
fituation the fleet anchored about five in the 
afternoon, when the action was interrupted 


| 


| ing then at Chapel Izod, renewed the declara- 


ſhattered, that he judged it imprudent to 


renew the fight; he therefore weighed anchor 


in the night, and with the tide of flood re- 
tired to the eaſtward, The next day the dif- 
abled ſhips were deſtroyed, that they might 


not be retarded in their retreat. ''Fhey: were 
- purſued as far as Rye, and an Engliſh ſhip- 


of ſeventy guns being ſtranded, was ſet on 
fire, and deſerted.by the captain's command. 
A Dutch ſhip of ſixty guns met with the 
ſame accident ; and the French endeavoured 
to deſtroy her, but the captain defended her 
ſo bravely, that they were obliged to deſiſt 
from the attempt, and he afterwards found 
means to carry her ſafe to Holland. In this. 
action, the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, two ſea 
captains, and about four hundred men ; but 
the Dutch were more unfortunate, in point 
of numbers, having loſt Brackel and Dick, 
two rear admirals, and a conſiderable number 
of inferior officers and ſeamen, and ſix of 
their ſhips were deſtroyed. 


The meaſures which her- majeſty took at 


this criſis, were equal proofs of her reſolution 


and diſcretion. She iſſued orders for putting 
the nation in a poſture of defence; ſhe took. 
meaſures for appeaſing the reſentment of the 
ſtates general, who exclaimed againſt the earl 
of Torrington, for his behaviour in the late 
action. He was deprived of his command, 
and impriſoned in the Tower. Soon after, he 
was brought into the houſe of commons; and 
made a ſpeech in his own defence. His caſe 
produced Jong debates in the upper houſe, 
where the form of his commitment was judged 
illegal; at length, he was tried by a court 
martial appointed by the commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, an act having paſſed, declar-- 
ing the power of a lord high admiral, - veſted 
in thoſe commiſſioners. The preſident of 
the court was Sir Ralph Delaval, Who had 
acted in the engagement as vice admiral of 
the blue. The earl was acquitted, and als 
though his majeſty deprived him of his polt; 


| the Dutch charged his judges with partiality 
in not having, convicted him. 


King William, on the firſt of Auguſt, be- 
* 


he 
* 
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gon of pardon, which he had publiſhed after 
the battle of the Boyne, confirming that, 


and extending it to perſons of ſuperior rank 
and ſtation, whether natives or foreigners, 
provided they would by the twenty: fifth day 
of the month, lay down their arms, ſubmit 
to the government, and live in ſuch cities or 


towns as the king ſhould appoint till the re- 


bellion was at an end. | 


The people of Ireland being for the moſt | 


part ruled by the advice of their prieſts, paid 
little regard to this offer, and the news of the 
victory whieh the French had lately obtained 
over the Engliſh and Dutch, elevated their 
ſpirits, and effaced all thoughts of ſubmiſſion. 
The king had returned to Dublin with a view 
of embarking for England; but being in- 
formed, that the deſigns of his domeſtic ene- 


mies were diſcovered and defeated, that the 


fleet was refitted, and the French retired to 


Breſt, he altered his intention, poſtponing 


his voyage till he had finiſhed the Iriſh 
war. 55 | | 
Five thouſand Engliſh troops, under the 
command of the earl of Marlborough, arrived 
in Ireland the latter end of this month to in- 
veſt Cork and Kinſale. Having landed his 
men, though with ſome oppoſition, in the 
neighbourhood of Cork, he was joined by 
five thouſand men, under the duke of Wir- 
temberg, between whom and the earl, as be- 


ing both lieutenant generals, a diſpute. aroſe | 


about the command; but the matter was 


compromiſed by the interpoſition of La Mel- 
lionere. 4 3 CD63 -1 

The trenches being opened, the batteries 
played with ſuch fury, that a breach was 
ſoon effected. Colonel Mackillicut, the go- 
vernor, demanded a parley, and hoſtages 
were exchanged, but he rejected the condi- 
tions that were offered, and hoſtilities were 
renewed with! redoubled vigour. The duke 
of Grafton, a youth of great expectations, 
who ſerved as a volunteer, was mortally 
wounded in one of the attacks. A SS TEOK: 


4 


on Marlborough's preparing for a general aſ- 


ſault, he took poſſeſſion, and then detached 


brigadier Villiers with a party of horſe and 


dragoons, to ſummon the town and forts of 


— 


Ul 


147 


' Kinſale, and next advanced with the reſt of 
the forces. The old fort was immediately 
taken by ſtorm, but Sir Edward Scot, who 
commanded the other, ſuſtained a ſiege of 
ten days, and then capitulatgd on honourable 
terms. By the reduction of theſe maritime 


places, all communication between France 
and the enemy upon this fide of the iſland 


was cut off; and the-Iriſh were confined: to 
Ulſter, where: they could not ſubfiſt without 


great difficulty. The earl of Marlborough, 


having accompliſhed this important enter- 
prize in thirty days, returned with his pri- 
ſoners to England, having greatly raiſed his 
reputation by theſe expeditious conqueſts. 
The commander of the French forces in 
Ireland, count de Lauzun, lay all this while 


inactive near Galway; and ſent ſo deplorable 


an account of his ſituation, to the court of 
France, that tranſports were ſent over to 
bring home the general and his forces. In 
theſe he embarked with his troops, and left 

the command of the Iriſn forces to the duke 
of Berwick; though it was afterwards tranſ- 

ferred to Mr. St. Ruth. N INE 
On the arrival of Lauzun at Verſailles, he 
was diſgraced for having abandoned the cauſe 
before it was deſperate; and Tyrconnel, 
who attended him in his voyage, applied to 
the French court, for a ſupply of officers, 
arms, cloaths, and ammunition for the Iriſn 
army, which he ſaid, if thus ſupported, 


would continue firm to the intereſt of king 


The garriſon of Corke, having ſurrendered; | | 
| The heavy - baggage and cannon being ſent - 


James. Mean while they formed themſelves 
into ſeparate bodies of free-booters, and 


plundered the country under the denomina- 


tion of Rapparees, while the troops of king 
William, enjoyed their eaſe in quarters, or 
imitated the rapine of the enemy; the con- 
ſequences of which to the poor people of 


Ireland may be eaſier conceived than ex, 


preſſet. 70 | | 
Twelve hundred men being killed on the 
ſpot,” or mortally wounded at the ſiege -of - 
Limeric, king William thought proper. to 
give up all farther attempts on that place. 


away, the army decamped and marched to- 
wards Clonmel. The king having conſtituted 


the lord Sidney, and Thomas - Conivgſby, - | 
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lords ge of Ireland, and left the com- 
mand of the army with count Solmes, em- 
barked at Duncannon, with prince George of 
Denmark, and the next day arrived in King's 
road near Briſtol, 
to Windſor. 8 8 | 

Proclamation having been made for the 
meeting of parliament on the ſecond day. of 
October, the king opened the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, importing, that he had exerted his 
8 utmoſt efforts for the reduction of Ireland; 
1 that he approved of the behaviour of the 
5 troops; that the ſupplies were inadequate to 


8 3 


. accrue to the nation from a negle& of the 
3 proſecution of the war; that unanimity and 
expedition would greatly contribute to the 


1 but enemies to their king and country would 
4 wiſh to divert their thoughts from theſe im- 
5 portant ſubjects. 8 

The report of a conſpiracy among the Ja- 


the coaſt of England; the perſonal 1 
which William had diſplayed in Ireland; an 

the puſillanimous behaviour of James, con- 
curred in warming the reſentment of the na- 
tion againſt the adherents of the late king, 
and in raiſing a tide of loyalty in favour of 
the new government. Both houſes preſented 
ſeparate addreſſes to the king and queen, 
upon his courage and conduct in the field, 


from whence he repaired || 


the neceſſary expence; that much loſs would || gers 


ſucceſs of their proceedings; and that none | 


cobites; the late attempt of the French on 


| 


* 4 
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hard froſt, he returned to Kenſington; On 
the fixteenth, however, he embarked at Graveſ- 
end with a numerous retinue, and ſet ſail for 
Folland, under a convoy of twelve ſhips of 
war commanded by admiral Rooke. Nexc 
day, being informed by a fiſherman, that he 
Was within a league and a half of Goree, he 
quitted the yatch and went in an open boat, 
attended by the duke of Ormond and ſeveral 
other noblemen. Inſtead of landing immedi- 
ately, they loſt ſight of the fleet, and night 


coming on, were expoſed for eighteen hours 


to the inclemency of the weather, and the dan- 
of the enemy and the ſea, which ran ſa 


| high, that the king and all his attendants were 


| drenched with ſea water. The ſailors expreſs- 


ing their apprehenſions of danger; What! 
s ſaid he, are you afraid to die in my com- 
% pany?” At day break he landed on the 
iſland of Goree, where he took ſome refreſh- 
ment, then he returned to the boat, and ar- 
rived in the afternoon in the neighbourhood 
| of Maeſland-fluys. A deputation of the ſtates 


| met him at Hounſlardyke, and about fix in 
the evening he arrived at the Hague, where 
he received the compliments of the ſtates 
general, the ſtates of Holland, the council of 
| ſtare, the other colleges, and all the foreiga 
| miniſters. He afterwards, at the requeſt of 
| the magiſtrates, made his public entry with 
| ſarprizing magnificence, and the Dutch cele+ 
brated his arrival with bonfires, illuminations, 
and other marks of tumultuous jay. His ma- 


| and her prudence and reſolution in the go- 
= * vernment during the late dangers. A ſup- 
ply of four millions for the ſupport of the 


| mons. 


1 | cloſe of the ſeſſions on the fifth of January, 
he thanked them for the repeated i inſtances 
they had exhibited of their affection to his 

perſon and government; recommended una- | 

nimity, and aſſured them of his particular 

Favour and affection. Then the lord chief 

f juſtice Atkins declared it was his majeſty's 

' _ _. pleaſure, that the houſes ſhould adjourn them- 

ſelves to the thirty firſt day of March. _ 
The public affairs being adjuſted, his ma- 


4 
TE * * 


army and navy was alſo voted by the com- 


A. D. 1691. In his majeſty's ſpeech on the 


jeſty having acquainted them with his ſueceſs, 
and aſſured them of his inviolable friendſhip, 
aſſiſted at their public aſſemblies, and parties 
of pleaſure. I Git; 
The princes in confederacy againſt the 
French having agreed on a ſolemn congreſs; 
his majeſty repreſented the dangers to which 
they were expoſed from the power and ambi- 
| tion of France, and the neceſſity of acting with 
vigour and diſpatch. He declared he would 


troops to fulfil his engag 


jeſty ſet out for Margate on the ſixth of Ja- 


ſpare neither his credit, forces, nor perſon, in 
concurring with their meaſures, and that in 
the ſpring he would come at the head of his 
ements. They forth- 
with reſolved to employ two hundred and 
twenty two thouſand men againſt France in 


nuary, but being detained by a foul wind and 


he enſuing campaign. Tanamy 
| the enſuing — . 85 ment 
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ment prevailed throughout the whole body, 


and their plan of operations was ſoon ſettled. 


When theſe. matters were adjuſted, and the | 
king was preparing to embark for England, he | 


receivedinrelli that Mons was inveſted by 


tres. He forthwith ordered the troops to be 
aſſembled, determined to march to the relief 


of the place, but upon his arrival at Bruflels, | 
ke found that the Spaniards had neglected to 
arriages, and other neceſſaries for the 


cured, the garriſon of Mons was obliged to 
ſurrender. This diſappointment occaſioned 
his immediate return to the Hague, whence 
embarking for E „ he, on the thirteenth 
of April arrived ſafe at Whitehall. 


lan of operations for the enſuing campaign 
— — whese general Ginckle commanded, 
which being regulated, he returned to Hol- 
land, and began to make preparations for ta- 
king the field in perſon. Luxemburgh, with 
an army of forty thouſand men, having paſſed 
the Scheld, took poffefion of Halle, and gave 
it up to plunder in ſight 
who were obliged to throw up intrenchments 
for their preſervation. | | 
The duke of Luxemburgh 


h was ſo cautious 


of the confederates, | 
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_ His majeſty, unable to provoke the enemy 
to battle, transferred the comm and of the 
army to prince Waldec, and returned to the 
Hague, where he ſoon after embarked, and 


ons by landed in England on the nineteenth day of 
the French king, accompanied by the dauphin, | 
together with the dukes of Orleans and Char- 


ö 


| deed had received from France a large ſup- 


October, by which time the Iriſh war was 
brought to a final. period. The catholics in- 


| ply of proviſions, cloaths, and-ammunition, 


dition; and before theſe could be pro- 


under the conduct of Monſieur St. Ruth, A 


brave and experienced commander. 
Mackay, a Scottiſh general general, being 
joined with Ginckle in the command of the 
forces in Ireland, they jointly attacked St. 
Ruth, and routed him in a pitched battle, in 
which and the purſuit, above four thouſand 


| of the enemy, were ſlain, and fix hundred 


| the victory was deciſive, and not above eit 
hundred of king William's party were killed 


that, although the confederate army was ſu- || as a 
{ fubmit to the new government, as he foreſaw 


pefior to his, the king could reap no advan- 
tage from it. In vain he attempted by divers 
ſtratagems, to . them to an engagement; 
the French mareſe K 

dexterity, as baffled all his endeavours. While 
the king lay eneamped at Court - ſur-heure, a 
ſoldier, corrupted by the enemy, ſet fire to 
the fuſees of ſeveral bombs, by the exploſion 
of which, the whole magazine might have 
been blown up, had not the miſchief been 
prevented by the courage of the men who 
guarded the artillery, who, even while the fu - 


ſees were burning, drew out the waggons 


from the line, and tumbled them down the 
ſide of a hill, fo that the communication was 


intercepted. The ſoldier confeſſed that the 


duke of Luxemburgh had engaged him in 
this horrid attempt, for which Re was con- 
demned and executed. 

37 ef Vol. II. | V 


I taken, together with all their baggage, pro · 
- His majeſty now turned his attention to the | ET” 


viſions, ammunition, and artillery. In a word, 


upon the field of battle. The v 


anquiſhed 


| took ſhelter in Limeric, where they reſolved 


to make a final ſtand, in hopes of receiving 


ſuch aſſiſtance from France, as would enable 


them to continue the war, or obtain good 
terms from England. The earl of Tyrcon- 
nel died of a broken heart, after having ſur- 
vived his authority and reputation, and in- 


curred the contempt of the French, as well 


as averſion of the Iriſh, whom he adviſed to 


that inevitable ruin would be the conſequence 


of a continued reſiſtance. 
al avoided it with ſuch |} 


His majeſty, determined to pay all poſſible 


regard to his continental connections, or- 
dered general Ginckle at all events to finiſh 
the Ir 
changed, for the due execution of the follows 


war; whereupon hoſtages were ex- 
ing articles. The catholics were reſtored to 
the enjoyment of all the liberty in the exer- 


ciſe of their religion, which they poſſeſſed, in 
the reign of Charles II. | 
to all the privileges of ſubje&s, upon taking 
 the'oarh of allegiance, without being com- 


pelled to that of ſupremacy, and paſſports 
were provided for thoſe who choſe to retire to 


France. 
; 


To extinguiſh as much as poſſible all party 


feuds and animoſities, it was agreed, that no 


P p perſon 


They were admitted 
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ties paſt, or made accountable for the rents, 
lands, or houſes, he had received or enjoyed 
ſince the beginning of the war. It was alſo 
ſtipulated, that all the garriſons ſhould march 
out of their reſpective towns and fortreſſes 
with the honours of war; that all priſoners 
ſhould be releaſed on both ſides; that the ge- 
neral ſhould provide two veſſels to carry over 


tion of this treaty; and that none of thoſe 


e 


two different perſons to France with intima- 


i 


| 
. " 


' 
in 
| 


to ſecure the kingdom from inſult or invaſion, 


| 


| 


———U—U—Uꝓ !I—'nV — 


who were willing to quit the kingdom, ſhould | 


be detained on account of debt, or any other 


pretence. Theſe are the heads of the treaty 
of Limeric, on which depends the civil and 
religious liberties of the Iriſh Roman catho- 
Hes. | THAI THT PT | 
That no diſputes might ariſe from any c 
munication between the armies, they agreed 


barked, and Limeric was ſurrendered to 
Ginckle, When the articles were ratified, 


dred horſe, began their march for Corke, 


* 
- 


| perfon ſhould. be ſued on either fide, for any I king in his ſpeech repreſented the neceſſity of 


ſending a ſtrong fleet to ſea, as early as poſ- 


ſible, and of maintaining a ſtanding army, as 


well to annoy the common enemy abroad, as 


Both houſes. congratulated his majeſty upon 
his ſafe return, and the ſucceſs of his artms in 
Ireland, and thanked the queen for her pru- 
dent. adminiſtration in an addreſs preſented at 
the ſame time. | | roſe 1h 5 
A ſpirit of diſcontent operated but took 


ſtrongly in the nation, notwithſtanding theſe 


profeſſions: of loyalty. The malecontents. 


| were afraid to open their battery, during the 
Iriſh war, becauſe it could then have had no 
effect; but now that was brought to a period, 
| they began to exert themſelves with great 
activity. They inſinuated to the people, that 
there was no neceſſity 5 
to intrench themſelves till the Iriſh were em- 


for maintaining a ſtand- 


ing army; that inſtead of contributing as al- 


lies to the maintenance of the war upon the 
continent, they had embarked as principals, 
about two thouſand Iriſh foot, and three hun- 


| without the le 


where they propoſed to take ſhipping for | 


France; but three regiments refuſing to quit 
the kingdom, delivered up their arms, and 


Dutch; his 


diſperſed to their former habitations. Thoſe 


who remained in Limeric, embarked on the 
ſeventh day of November, in French tranſ- 


| 
| 
| 


ports, and failed immediately to. France, un- | 


der convoy of a French ſquadron, which had 
arrived in the bay of Dingle, immediately af- 


ter the capitulation was ſigned. The govern- 
ment of William was ſo odious to the catho- | 


Hcs, that not leſs than twelve thouſand left 
their native land rather than ſubmit to it. 
James ſent them a letter of welcome on 


their arrival in France, thanked them for their 


loyalty ; told them they ſhould {till ſerve 
under his commiſſion and command, and that 
the king of France had already given orders 
for their being new cloathed, and put in 
quarters of refreſhment. | 

SGinckle on his return to England, was 
created earl of Athlone, and received the ſo- 
lemn thanks of the houſe of commons for his 
important ſervices. The parliament meeting 
on the twenty ſecond day of October, the 


1 
| 


and bore the teſt part of the burthen, 
ſhare of profit. 


imadverted on the king's partiality to the 


from his employments | 


theſe ſupplies, was retarded by ſeveral inci- 
dental affairs which engaged the attention of 
the houſe. One was a conteſt. between the 
Eaſt-India company, and ſome private mer- 
chants. The matter was. referred to the 
examination of a committee, which, having 
peruſed the complaints and anſwers on both 


ſides, were fo little pleaſed · with the compa- 


ny's. defence, that they addreſſed the king to, 
diſſolve it, and grant a charter to a new com- 


pany. The king told. them he could give 


no anſwer in a matter of ſo great conſequence,. 
till he had more maturely conſidered the ſub- 


ject. | . 4 
A. D. 1692. A number of acts relating toi 


civi 


| B 


They an- 


oud reſerve; his imperious 
diſpoſition; and they partieularly inſiſted that 
the earl of Marlborougt's gallant behaviour 
in Ireland was ill requited by a diſmiſſion 


Three millions, four hundred, and eleven | 
{ thouſand, ſix hundred and ſeventy five pounds 


were vated for the ſervice of the enſuing year; 
| but the eſtabliſhment of funds for raiſing 


* 
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vil policy being paſſed, and the funds ſettled; 
cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament with a | 


rua _ 
N which he thanked them for 
the zeal and attachment they had ſhe wn to bis 
government, and the liberality and difpatch 
with which they had ſupplied the public 
neceſſities; acquainting them at the ſame 
time with his intention of repairing ſpeedily 
to the continent, Then the houſes were ad- 
journed to the twelfth day of April, and af- 
terwards prorogued to the twenty ninth of 
Ma * . 111 TT | 418 3112 iP '* M7 
A formidable fleet being equipped, and the 
national affairs adjuſted, the king embarked 


for Holland on the fifth day of March, and 


Was affectionately received by the ſtates ge- 
neral. While he was here employed in pro- 
moting the meaſures of the grand confedera- 
cy, the French king reſolved to invade Eng- 
land in his abſence, and ſeemed firmly at- 
tached to the intereſt of James, whoſe emiſ- 
ſaries in Britain, began to make preparations 
for his return. 1! at 

At this time ſeveral ladies of quality, and 
perſons who had been members of James's 
privy council, were addreſſed by him in a 
letter, intimating the pregnancy of his queen, 
and requiring them to attend as witneſſes at 
the labour. He obſerved the injury his 
family and honour had ſuſtained from the 
aſperſions of his enemies, concerning the 
birth of his ſon; and as providence had now 


favoured him with an opportunity of refuting 


thoſe, who affirmed that the queen was ſterile; 
he aſſured; them in the name of his brother 
the French king, as well as upon his royal. 
word, that they ſhould have free leave to 
viſit his court, and return after the labour. 
As no perſon. accepted this invitation, he af- 
terwards employed his emiſſaries incirculating 
a printed declaration, importing, that the king 


of France had enabled him to make another 
effort to retrieve his πτ and that although: 
a number of troops, 


he was furniſhed 


ſufficient, to unlooie the hands of his ſubjects; 
he did not intend to deprive them of their 
ſhare in the glory of reſtoring their lawful 
king, and. their ancient government. He 


: 
4 


} 
1 


- 


' 


| p 


: 
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romiſed not only pardon, but rewards, to- 
all thoſe who ſhould return to their duty; he 
declared that all ſoldiers who ſhould quit the 
ſervice of the uſurper, and inliſt under his 


banners, might depend upon receiving their 


pardon and arrears; and that the foreign 


troops upon lay ing down theit arms ſhould 


be paid and traniported to their reſpective 


countries. He concluded with profeſſions of 


reſignation to the divine will, and charged alt 


the blood which might be ſpilt on this occa- 
ſion, and all: the miſeries 'conſequent upon 
civil war, to the account of thoſe who ſhould 
appear in arms againſt him. | ha 
During the diſtribution of theſe papers, and 


while the public formed various conjectures 
thereon, colonel Parker with fome ether of- 


1 T ? 


A 
i # 


ficers, enliſted men privately for the fervice . 


of James, in the counties of York, Lancaſ- 
ter, and the biſhopric of Durham; and ar 
the ſame time Fountaine and Holman, were: 


employed in raiſing two regiments of horſe 


— — 


—_ 


2 


1 


* 


at London, that they might join their maſter 
' immediately after his landing. By this time 


James had repaired to La Hogue, and was 


ready to embark with his army, conſiſting of 
a body of French troops, together with ſome 
Engliſh and Scottiſh refugees, and the regi- 


ments which had been tranſported from Ire- 
land, by virtue of the treaty of Limeric. 


Some of James's agents betrayed his cauſe: 


to the Engliſh miniſtry, and/admiral Carter 
informed: the 72 that he had been tam 
pered with, and was inſtructed to amuſe the 


Jacobites with an accommodation. King 
William no ſooner arrived in Holland, than 
he expedited. the naval preparations of the 
Dutch; ſo that their fleet was ready for ſea 
ed; and when he re- 


ſooner than was e 
ceived the firſt intimation of the projected 


deſcent, he detached general Falmafh, with: 
three of: the Engliſh regiments from Holland; 
which encamped near Portſmouth; together 
with: other. troops. which had: been left in- 


j 


and.. | 


A proclamation was now iſſued by her ma- 


jeſty, enjoining all papiſts to depart from Lon- 


don and Weſtminſter; the members of both 
houſes of parliament were required to meet 
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-on the P May, that ſhe f| ſhip could ſwim, and expired with great com: 
might be aſſiſted with their advice, at this {| pofure. At length, the French bore away 
critical juncture. The trainbands of London | for Conqueſt-road, having loſt four thips in 
and Weſtminſter were armed by the queen's ff this day's action. Next day, about eight in 
direction, and ſhe reviewed them in perſon; || the morning, they were deſcried crowding 
admiral Ruſſel was ordered to put to ſea with 32 to the weſtward, and the combined fleets 
all poſſible expedition; and à ſquadron of || chafed; with all the fail they could carry, until 
eighteen ſail were ordered to watch the mo- || the admiral's fore-top maſt came by the board. 
1 tions of the enemy on the French coaſt, |} Though retarded by this accident, they con- 
; under the command of admiral Carter. || tinued to chaſe, and he anchored near Cape 
Admiral Ruſſel ſailing to St. Helens on the || La Hogue; - 7 7 007 
eleventh of May, was joined by the ſquadrons Part of the French fleet were obſerved,” at 
under Delaval and Carter, and being rein- ſeven in the morning of the twenty-ſecond 
forced by the Dutch ſquadrons commanded || day of the month, near the Race of Alderney; 
by Allemonde, Callenbergh, and Vanderges, ¶ ſome at anchor, and ſome driving to the caft- 
ſet ſail for the coaſt of France on the eighteenth j| ward with the tide of flood. Ruffel, and the 
of May, with a fleet of ninety nine ſhips of | ſhips neareſt them, immediately ſlipt cable 
the line, beſides frigates and fire ſhips. Next || and gave chace. The Rifing Sun, having loſt 
day, about three in the morning, he diſcover- || her maſts, ran aſhore near Cherbourg, where 
ed the enemy, under the command of the || ſhe was burned by Sir Ralph Delaval, toge- 
count de Tourville, and threw out the ſignal || ther with the Admirable, another firſt rate, 
for the line of battle, which by eight o'clock || and the Conquerante, of eighty guns. Eigh- 
was formed in good order; the Dutch in the. || teen other ſhips of their flest ran into La 
van, the blue divifion in the rear, and the red || Hogue, where they were attacked by Sir 
in the center. The French fleet did not ex || George Rooke, who, in fight of the Triſh 
ceed ſixty-three ſhips of the libe, and as they || camp, and in the midſt of a terrible fire from 
were to windward, Tourville might have || the: enemy, deſtroyed both them and a confi: 
avoided an engagement ; but he had received. || derable number of ammunition tranſports. 
poſitive orders to fight, on a ſuppoſition that] The king of France was extremely con- 
the Dutch and Engliſh ſquadrons had  not- || cerned at this defeat, which reduced James 
ind. 1 25h 2% 10 25605 to the loweſt ebb of defpair, as it tuaertet 
The French admiral, therefore, reſolving to || the! whole deſign of his embarkation, and 
pay a literal obedience to his orders, 'bore: || overwhelmed: his friends in 3 with 
down along-ſide Ruſſel's own ſhip, which he: || grief and deſpondence. Some hiſtorians al- 
engaged at a very ſmall diſtance. He fought || ledge, that Ruſſel did not improve his victory 
with great fury ſeyen hours, when his rigging || to-the beſt advantage; but it rather appears, 
being greatly damaged, his ſhip, the Riſing || that” he acted throughout the whole with in- 
Sun, of an hundred and four guns, was || vincible:courage and reſolytion:' © 
towed out of the line in great diſorder.. Sir John {Aſhby and Callemberg having re- 
About three o'clock, the fleet being ſepa-- || ceived the admiral's orders to fteer for Havre 
rated by a thick fog, were compelled to lay de Grace, with a view to deſtroy the remain- 
by till it abated, when the admiral made the |} der of the French fleet, Ruſſel failed back to 
ſignal for chaſing the enemy, who were diſ- St. Helens, that the damaged fhips might be 
covered ſtanding to the northward. Part of || refitted and the fleet furniſned wi feel ſup-_ 
the blue ſquadron came up with them about plies'of proviſion and ammunition.” The bo- 
eight in the evening, and engaged them half ||| dies of admiral Oarter and captain Haſtings 
an hour, during which, admiral Carter was were interred with great pomp; medals were 
mortally, wounded, Finding his caſe deſperate, ſtruck in honour of the action, and thirty 
he exhorted his captain to. fight as long as the ¶ thouſand pounds diſtributed among the ſailors, 
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within cannon ſhot of Luxembourgh's army, 


2s proofs of the queen's approbation of their 
| 10 the latter end of July, ſeven thouſand 
men, commanded by the duke of Leinſter, 
embarked on board ſeveral tranſports, to be 
Janded at St. Malo's, Breſt, or Rochford; 
and the nation conceived. the moſt - ſanguine 
hopes of this expedition. A council of war, 
conſiſting of land and ſea officers, being held 
on board the Breda, to deliberate on the 
ſcheme of the miniſtry z/ it was unanimouſly 
agreed, that as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, 
it was altogether impracticable. Neverthe- 
leſs, the admiral, - having detached Sir John 
Aſhby with a ſquadron, to intercept the re- 
mains of the French fleet in their paſſage 
from St; Malo's to Breſt, ſet fail for La 
Hogue with the reſt: of the fleet and tranſ- 
ports; but returned to St. Helen's in a few 
days, being prevented from proceeding by 
contrary windſs. 1 
The fears of the French king with regard 
to the Engliſn armament being at an end, he 
withdrew his troops from the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy; and James returned in deſpair to St. 
Germain's, where his queen had been in his 
abſence delivered of a daughter, who was 
born in preſence of the archbiſhop of Paris, 
the keeper of the ſeals, and other perſons of 
diſtinctiou.. . 
The French king, on a review of his army, 
at the latter end of May, finding it amounted 
to about one hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, undertook the ſiege of Namur, which 
he inveſted on both ſides the Sambre. The 
citadel was deemed one of the ſtrongeſt forts 
in Flanders, ſtrengthened with a new work 
contrived by the famous engineer Cochorn, 
who now defended it in perſon. The place 
was well ſupplied; and the governor knew 
that William would make ſtrong efforts 
for its relief; ſo that the beſieged were ani- 
mated by many concurring circumſtances. 
Nevertheleſs, the aſſailants carried on the 
ſiege with ſuch vigour, that the garriſon re- 
tired to the citadel, and the town capitulated 
in ſeven days from the opening of the 
. ᷣ ¾·˙¹ .. ß. 
The troops of Brandenburgh and Liege 


having joined king William, he encamped 


. 


which lay on the other ſide of the river. But 


this general had taken ſuch precautions, that 


he could not interrupt the ſiege, nor attack 
the French lines without great diſadvantage. 
The aſſailants, animated by the preſence of 
their monarch, repeated their attacks with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the fort of Cochorn 


was ſurrendered after a very obſtinate defence, 


in which he himſelf had been dangerouſly 
wounded. The citadel being thus left ex- 
poſed to the approaches of the enemy, could 
not long withſtand the violence of their ope- 
rations. The two covered ways were taken 
by aſſault, and on the twentieth of May, the 
governor capitulated, to the unſpeakable cha- 

in of king William, who was an eye wit- 
neſs to the loſs of this important fortreſs, 
unable to give any aſſiſtance, though at the 
head of a powerful army. : 

A ſtrong garriſon being placed in Namur, 
by the duke of Luxembourgh, he ſent Bouf- 
flers with a body of troops to La Ruſſire, and 
with the reſt of his army encamped at 
Soignies. William having received intelli- 
gence that the French general was in motion, 


and intended to take poſt between Steenkirk 
and Enghien, paſſed the river Senne in order 


to anticipate his purpoſe; but in ſpite of his 
diligence, Luxembourgh gained his point; 


and William encamped at Lambeque, within 


ſix miles of the French army. Here he diſ- 
poſed his army to attack the enemy, in conſe- 
quence of a reſolution taken in a council of 
N 2 . 

\ The "= being too narrow for the army. 
to march without dividing, they began to 
move in two columns, on the twenty-fourth 
of July. The prince of Wirtemberg began 
the attack on the right wing of the enemy, at 
the head of the Engliſh, Daniſh, and Dutch 
infantry, and he was ſupported by a conſider- 
able body of Britiſh horſe and foot commanded 
by lieutenant general r Though the 
ground was interſected by hedges, ditches, 
and narrow defiles; the prince marched with 


ſuch diligence, that he was in a condition to 
begin the battle about two in the afternoon, 


when he charged the French with ſuch impe- 


tuoſity, that they were driven from their poſts, 
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1584 HISTORY of 
and their whole camp was diſdrdered. Lux- 


embourgh, however, rally ing his broken bat- 


talions, led his forces on to the battle, which 
he found a matter of ſon flifficulty to effect, 
after ſuffering himſelf to LV fo ſurprized. 

One of the enemies batteries was now ta- 
ken by the prince of Wirtemberg who had 


netrated into their lines; but finding himſelf. 


in danger of being overpowered by numbers ; 
he ſent an aid-de-camp twice to demand ſuc- 
cours from count Solmes, who commanded 


the center of the allies ; he derided his diſtreſs, 


ſaying * Let us ſee what ſport the Engliſh 
« bull dogs will make.” At length, when 
the king ſent an expreſs order, commanding 
him to ſuſtain the left wing, he made a mo- 
tion with his horſe, which could not act while 


| his infantry, kept their ground; and the 


Britiſh troops with a few Dutch and Danes 
ſuſtained the heat of the battle. They fought 
with great reſolution, and the event continued 
doubtful, until Boufflers rejoined the French 
army with a great body of Dragoons. This 
reinforcement turned the fortune of the day 
againſt the allies, though as the enemy did 
not take any great advantage of their ſupe- 


riority, they retreated without diſorder. 


The earl of Angus, general Mackay, and 
about three thouſand officers and ſoldiers of 
the allied army were left dead on the ſpot; 
a like number was wounded or taken, with 
many colours and ſtandards, and ſeveral pie- 
ces of canon. The French reaped. no ſolid 
advantage from their victory, which coſt them 
about three thouſand men, including the 
prince of Turenne, the marquis de Bellefonds, 
Tilladet, and Fermacon, with many officers 
of diſtinction. King William retired ſeem- 
ingly unmoleſted to his own camp, and not- 
withſtanding all his misfortunes, his genius 
and courage rendered him a formidable ene- 
my to the French. 

The operations for the enſuing campaign 
being concerted with the ſtates general, and 
winter quarters for the army being pitched 


upon; his majeſty embarked for England on 


the fifteenth of October, and on the eigh- 
teenth landed at Yarmouth, was met by the 
queen at Newhall, and paſſed through the 
city of London to Kenſington amidſt the ac- 
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clamations of the populace. He received a. 
congratulatory addreſs from the lord mayor 
and aldermen, with whom he dined in public 
by invitation. A day of thankſgiving was 
appointed for the victory gained at ſea ; the 
; Luteſtring company was eſtabliſhed, and: 
the parliament met on the fourth day of No- 
vember. OY e $50] 
In his majeſty's ſpeech to the parliament, he 
thanked them for their laſt ſupplies, congra- 
tulated them upon the victory obtained by 
ſea; condoled them on the bad ſucceſs of 
the campaign at land; magnified the power 
of the French; repreMted the neceſſity of 
maintaining a great armament to oppoſe it; 
and demanded ſubſidies equal to the occaſion, 
He intimated a deſign of making a deſcent 
upon France; declared that the happineſs of 
his people was his ſole aim, for which he 
would again willingly expoſe his life. þ 
The earl of Marlborough and other noble-- 
| men having been apprehended and committed. 
to priſon, and afterwards admitted to bail by 
the court of King's-bench, the peers, after an 
adjournment of three days, began with great 
warmth to aſſert their privileges, which. they 
conſidered as violated thereby. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances being fully difcuſſed, the houſe 
ordered Lucas, conſtable. of the- Tower, to 
produce the warrants of commitment, and 
the clerk of the King's bench to deliver the 
affidavit of Aaron Smith, the court ſollicitor, 
| upon which the lords had been remanded” to 
priſon. The judges were ordered to attend, 
and Aaron Smith was examined touching the 
evidence againſt the committed lords. This 
committee reported their general reſolution, 
which produced a vehement diſpute. The 
opinion of the judges was unſatisfactory to 
both parties; the debate was referred to a 
committee of the whole houſe, in which it 
was reſolved and deelared, as the ſenſe of 
that aſſembly, that in purſuance of the 
habeas corpus act, it was the duty of the 
judges, on goal delivery, to diſcharge the 
priſoner on bail, if committed for high 
treaſon, unleſs it be made to appear upon 
oath, that there are two witneſſes. againſt 
the ſaid priſoner, who cannot be produced, 
until the ſeſſions, or goal delivery, The next 
By ; debate 
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debate turned upon the manner in which the 


impriſoned lords ſhould be ſer at liberty. 
The conteſt growing warm, an expedient was 
ractiſed which was dictated by the fears of 


the courtiers, and which produced the deſired 
5 alk | The command of the fleet was given to 


— king diſcharged the noblemen from 
riſon, during the receſs of the houſe, which 
was purpoſely adjourned to the ſeventeenth of 
the month, when they were made acquainted 
with what had been done. After another warm 
debate, a formal entry was made in the jour- 
nals, importing, that the houſe being inform- 
ed of his majeſty's having given orders for 
diſcharging the lords under bail in the King's- 


bench, the debate about that matter ceaſed. 


The reſentment of the peers being thus allay- 
ed, they proceeded to take his majeſty's ſpeech 


into. conſideration. | 

A bilb for regulating trials in caſes of high 
treaſon was voted by the commons. They 
then preſented addreſſes to the king and queen, 
acknowledging the favour of God in reſtoring 
him to his people, congratulating him upon 
his deliverance from the wiles of his open and 
ſecret enemies, and affuring him that they 
would ſupport his government with their beſt 


advice and aſſiſtanceQ. 
When theſe complimentary addreſſes were 
delivered, inſtead of taking the affair of the 
ſupplies into conſideration, the houſe inſiſted 


upon peruſing the treaties, public accompts 


and eſtimates, that they might be in a condi- 
tion to adviſe as well as affiſt his majeſty. 
Some members exclaimed loudly 5 par- 
tiality to foreign generals, and particularly in- 
ſiſted on the miſconduct of count Solmes, and 


his late behaviour in the battle of Steenkirk. 


After ſome warm altercation, they reſolved, 
that his majeſty ſnould be petitioned, to beſtow 
the chief command of the Engliſh forces up- 
on an Engliſhman, and to fill ſuch vacancies 
as ſhould happen among the general officers, 


with ſach only as were natives of his domi- | 


nions. They then voted two millions, to pay 


the ſubſidies-to the electors of Hanover and | 
bences of the conti- 


Saxony, to defray the exx 
nental war, and for the ſubſiſtence of the land 
forces, "A | 


| ; 


| 


| 
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A. D. 1693. During this ſeſſion lord Mo- 
hun was tried by hig peers for the murder of 
Montford the commedian, and acquitted by 
a great majority. The king diſſolved the ſeſ- 
ſion on the fourteenth of March. | 


Killegrew, Delaval and Shovel, and admiral 
| Ruſſel was made treaſurer of the houſhold. 
His majeſty having examined the fortifica- 
tions, and viſited the fleet at Portſmouth, 

given inſtructions for annoying the enemy by 

ſea and land, and left the adminiſtration in 


the hands of the queen, embarked on the laſt 


day of March near Graveſend, and arrived in- 
Holland on the third of April. Lewis had: 
by this time taken the field, attended by ma-- 


dame de Maintenon,. and ſeveral miniſters of. 


pleaſyre. „ os TIC 
When Lewis had. ſpent ſome. time in the 
. pleaſures rather than the toils of the camp, 
he left his forces under the command of the 
duke of Luxembourgh, and returned with 
his court to Verſailles. This general bein 
informed of the great inferiority of the allied 


af 
* 
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army, reſolved to attack them in their camp, 


or at leaſt to fall upon their rear, ſhould they 
retreat at his approach. With this view he 


made a motion towards Liege, as if he in- 
tended to inveſt that place, and encamped at 
Heiliſheim, about ſeven leagues from the al. 
lied army. TH 
He paſſed the river. Jaar without oppoſition : 
(marching his army in four columns) on the 
 twenty-eighth of July. King William at firſt. 
imagined that this motion was a feint to cover” 
the deſign upon Liege, but hearing that the 
whole French army was advancing againſt : 
him, he reſolved to keep his ground, and im- 
mediately drew up his forces in order of bat-- 
| tle. His general officers adviſed him to re- 
paſs the Geet, but he choſe to riſque a battle, 
rather than expoſe the rear of his army in re- 


paſſing that river. His right wing extended 
as far as Neer- Winden, along the Geet, co- 


vered with hedges, hollow ways, and the 


ſmall brook of Beck; his left reached to 
Neer-Landen; and in the night his majeſty 
gave directions for throwing up a ſlight in- 
trenchment which joined the two —— 5 
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The regiments of O Farrel, Mackay, Mon- 
roe, Lauder, a Laven, under the command 


of brigadier Ramſay, were ordered to the 


right of the whole army, on the farther fide 
of the village of Lare; ſix battalions of 
Brandenburgh were poſted on. the left of this 
village ; and general Dumont with the Hano- 
verian infanty, occupied the village of Neer- 
Winden, which covered part of the camp 


between the right wing of the horſe, and their 


main body. Neer-Landen on the left was ſe- 
cured by fix battalions of Engliſh, Daniſh, 
and Dutch. The remaining infantry was 
drawn up in one line behind the intrenchment. 
The dragoons upon the left, guarded the vil- 
lage of Dormal upon the brook of Beck, and 
from thence the left wing of horſe reached to, 
Neer-Landen, where it was covered by the 
nein „ 15 

When his majeſty had viſited every part of 
the army, and iſſued his orders for their pro- 
ceeding, he repoſed himſelf about two hours 


in his coach, and early in the morning ſent 

for his chaplain, whom he joined in prayer 
with great devotion. At ſun- riſing the enemy 
appeared drawn up in order of battle, within 


reach of the cannon of the allies, which be- 
gan to play with good ſucceſs. About eight 
in the morning they attacked the villages of 


Lare and Neer-Winden with great fury, and 
twice made themſelves maſter of theſe poſts, 


from whence they were as often repulſed. At 
length, the allies maintained their ground; 
and brigadier Churchill took his nephew, the 
duke of Berwick, priſoner. | 
The left wing of the confederates ſituated 
at Neer-Landen, was attacked by the French, 
many of whom were ſlain, and the reſt com- 
pelled to retreat into the open plain. The 


prince of Conti, executed his commiſſion with 


great bravery ; he charged the allies with ſuch 
tury, that at laſt he obliged them to retreat, 
and leave him in the poſſeſſion of the avenues 
.of Neer-Winden. The duke of Luxembourgh 
perceiving the advantage, poured an incre- 


dible number of freſh troops, and in a mo- 
ment the camp of the allies was filled with the 


o his ma- 


enemy; the news of which reaching 


jeſty, he flew from the right wing, where he 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. A. D. 1693. 
' had hitherto been engaged, and by his courage 


and conduct, contributed ſomewhat to retard 
the fate of the day. The infantry was rallied, 
and ſtood firm until all their ammunition was 
expended ; but the fortune of the day was 
changed by the marquis d'Harcourt joining 
the enemy with two and twenty freſh ſqua- 
drons under his command. 1 e 

The troops under the command of the earl 
of Bavaria, paſſing the Bridge, after a moſt 
gallant reſiſtance, favoured the retreat of thoſe 
who had not paſſed. The king ſeeing the 
battle loſt, retired with the infantry to Dor- 


mal on the brook of the Beck; then he com- 


manded the regiments of Wynd, Lumley, 
and Galway, to cover his retreat over the 
bridge at Neer-Heſpen, which he accompliſh- 
ed with great di culf᷑/˖ . 

So great was the confuſion in the camp of 
the allied army, that many of the fugitives 
threw themſelves into the river, where they 
miſerably | hac 
the fate of the brave earl of Athlone ; the 
duke of Ormond was wounded in ſeveral 
places, and taken priſoner z and the count of 
Solmes was mortally wounded. His majeſty, 


preſent wherever the danger was greateſt, and 


{till advancing to the charge in perſon, ac- 
quired the higheſt character for courage and 


military conduct. 


The remaining part of the campaign pro- 
duced nothing remarkable, except the re- 
duction of Charleroy, which, after ſuſtain- 
ing a regular ſiege of ſix and twenty days 
ſurrendered on honourable terms  _ 

The ill ſucceſs of the allies by land, was 
not greater than that of the Engliſh at ſea. 
The king had ordered the admirals to fit out. 
the fleet with the utmoſt expedition, that they 
wight block up the enemy in their own ports, 
and protect the commerce, which had been 
harraſſed by the French corſairs. But the 
enemy's ſhips were ſailed from their harbours, 
before the Engliſh put out to ſea, ſo tedious 


were their preparations. 


It having been intended to make a deſcent 


upon Breſt, they aſſembled at St. Helen's 


about the middle of May; but this deſign 


being laid aſide, it was expected, that on the 


aſſembling 
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periſhed. This had well nigh been 


A. D. 1693. bY 
aſſembling of the Dutch and Engliſh fleets, 
ſomething of importance would be attempted; 
but the admirals were divided in opinion, nor 
did their orders warrant their executing any 
ſcheme of conſequence. At laſt it was re- 
ſolved, that the combined fleets ſhould ac- 
company the trade fifty leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Uſhant ; and that Sir George Rooke 
with a ſquadron of twenty-three ſhips, ſhould 
conduct them to their deſtined ports. But 
the imprudence of this reſolution ſoon ap- 

ared ; for Rooke had no ſooner entered the 
Straits, than he diſcovered the enemy's fleet, 
amounting to eighty ſail, under the command 
of the counts de Trouville and D*Etrees. He 
inſtantly ſummoned a council of war, who 
gave it as their opinion, that the merchant- 
men ſhould endeavour to ſave themſelyes in 
the neighbouring ports of Faro, St. Lucan, 
and Cadiz, while the admiral ſhould ſtand off 
under an eaſy fail, for the protection of the 
reſt. About ſix in the evening, the enemy 
came up with two Dutch men of war, com- 
manded by the captains Schryver and Van- 
der-Pole, who bravely maintained a fight of 
five hours; but were at length compelled to 
yield to ſuperior force. The enemy deſtroyed 
fifty merchant-men, took nine and twenty, 
and burned an Engliſh ſhip. of war, and a 
rich pinnace. NY 
Admiral Rooke, by the help of a freſh gale, 
continued his courſe till the nineteenth of 
June, when he ſent home the Lark ſhip of 
war, with the news of his misfortunes ; then 
he bore away for the Madeiras, where having 


taken on board wood and water, he failed for 


Ireland, and on the third day of Auguſt ar- 
rived at Corke with ſhips of war and trading 
veſſels, to the number of fifty ſail. 
Inſtead of chafing admiral Rooke towards 
the Madeiras, the French admirals made an 
attempt upon Cadiz, but not ſucceeding they 
bombarded Gibraltar, where the merchants 
ſunk their ſhips, that they might not fall into 
the enemy's Hands. They afterwards failed 
along the coaſt of Spain, burned ſome Eng- 
liſh and Dutch veſſels at Malaga and Alicant, 
and at laſt returned in triumph to -Toulon. 
The diſcontents ariſing from this misfortune 
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expedition to the Weſt Indies, which was: 


committed to the care of Sir Francis Wheeler. 
He made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the 
| iſlands of Martinico and St. Domingo. He 
then ſailed to Boſton: in New England, in 
order to form a plan for attacking Quebec; 


but the ſeaſon was too far advanced, for 
undertaking an enterprize of that nature. 
He afterwards ſailed for Placentia in New- 


| foundland, which he would have attacked 
without heſitation, but the deſign was re- 
jected by a majority of voices in a council 


of war. All his deſigns being thus fruſtrated, 
and the greater part of his men dying during 
the voyage, he arrived at Portſmouth in a 


very ſhattered condition. 


To the diviſion among the miniſtry, who 
were employed in leſſening each other's repu- 
tation, rather than in plans for the public 


good, theſe misfortunes are chiefly to be at- 


tributed, The people in general exclaimed 
againſt the marquis of Caermarthen, and the 
earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter ; who 
had acquired great credit with the queen, 
whoſe concurrence in theſe unweildy meaſures 
was therefore ſtrongly ſuſpected 5 | 

In France, affairs were in a much worſe 


ſituation than in England. The kingdom la- 


boured under a dreadful famine, occaſioned 
partly by unfavourable ſeaſons, and partly 
by the war, which had not left hands ſuffi- 
cient to cultivate the ground. + | 

The French king, witneſſing the miſeries, 
and hearing the complaints of his ſubjects, 
determined to facrifice his ambition to his hu- 


manity. With this view, he attempted to 


conclude a ſeparate peace with ſome of the 


allies, and even intfcated the northern powers 


to employ their good offices for a general ac- 
commodation. - A memorial was actually or 
ſented by the Daniſh miniſter to king Wil- 


liam, by which it appears, that the French 
king would have been contented to -purchaſe 
a peace with ſome conſiderable conceſſions. 
But William, in the hope of putting it out 
of the power of France again to endanger the. 
liberties of Europe, rejected the terms, and 
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determined to continue the war. 
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were greatly increaſed by the failure of an J 
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158 A. D. 1693. His TORY of ENGL AND 


His majeſty arrived at Kenſington on the 


thirtieth of October, having firſt prevailed on 
the ſtates general to increaſe both their naval 
and land forces for the ſervice of the enſuin 


year. Finding the people diſſatisfied wit 

the preſent adminiſtration, he ' inſtantly 
ſolved to change his miniſters, The command 
of the fleet was beſtowed upon admiral Ruſ- 


re- 


ſel. The earl of Nottingham was diſmiſſed; 
and the earl of Shrewſbury appointed ſecretary 
of ſtate. The few Tories who favoured Wil- 


liam's government, were continued in office; 


but the lieutenancy of the Tower of London, 


and all other commiſſions of a like nature, 


were given to the Whigs. 

His majeſty demanded forty thouſand men 
for the navy, and upwards of one hundred 
thouſand for the land ſervice, during the en- 
ſuing year. Before the houſe of commons 
took into conſideration theſe enormous de- 
mands, they granted four hundred thouſarid 
pounds by way of advance, to appeaſe the 


clamours of the ſeamen, who were become 


mutinous and deſperate for want of pay ; * 
wards of one million being due to them for 
wages. Then they voted the number of 
men required for the navy; but could not 


comply with the demand for the army, con- 


fiſtent with their regard for their country. 


They called for all the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the king and his allies; they examined 
the different proportions of the troops fur- 
niſned by the reſpective powers; they con- 


ſulted the intended augmentations, and fixed 


the eſtabliſhment of the year at fourſcore and 
three thouſand one hundred and twenty-one 
men, including officers. For the maintenance 


of theſe, they allotted the ſum of two millions, 


five hundred and thirty thouſand, five hundred 
and ninety pounds ; they granted two milli- 
ons for the navy, and about five hundred 
thouſand to make good the deficiencies of the 
annuity and poll bills; ſo that the ſupplies 
for the year amounted to about five millions 


and a half; raiſed by a land tax of four ſhile | 


lings in the pound, by two more lives in the 


_ annuities, a new duty upon ſalt, alottery, ſtamp- 


ed duties upon vellum, parchment and paper, 


and a tax upon hackney and ſtage coaches. 
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A. D. 16594. 
A. D. 1694. The loſs of Sir Francis 
Wheeler, with the number of ſhips under his 
convoy, in the bay of Gibraltar, was among 
the national misfortunes of this year. His 
inſtructions were to take under his convoy the 
merchant ſhips bound to Turkey, Spain, and 
Italy; to cruize thirty days in a certain lati- 
rude for the protection of the Spamſh fleet 
homeward bound; tq leave part of his ſqua- 
dron at Cadiz, as convoy to- the trade for 
England; to fail with the reſt to the Mediter- 
ranean; to join the Spaniſh fleet in his return; 
and to act in concert with them, until he 
ſhould be joined with the fleet from Turkey 
and the Straits, which he was to take under 

his convoy and proceed homewards. 
He left St. Helen's the latter end of Ofto- 
ber, and arrived at Cadiz in January, where 
leaving rear admiral Hopſan, he proceeded 
for the Mediterranean. In the bay of Gibral. 


tar he was overtaken by a dreadful tempeſt 


under a lee ſhore which he could not poſſibly 
weather, and where the ground was ſo foul, 
that no anchor would hold. A great number 
of ſhips were driven on ſhore, and many- pe- 
riſhed ; the admirals ſhip foundered at ba, 
and he and all his crew were buried in the 


deep, except two Moors, who were miracu- 


loufly ſaved. The remains of the fleet were 
ſo much ſhattered, that they returned to Ca- 
diz, in order to be refitted; and they were 
ſoon in a condition to meet the enemy at ſea 
again, though the loſs ſuſtained was very con- 
ſiderable. SES 
On the fixth of May his majeſty embarked 
at Margate, and on the feventh in the evenin 

arrived in Holland, where he conſulted wit 

the ſtates general. On the third day of June 
he repaired to Bertherme-abbey near Louvain, 
the place appointed for the rendezvous of the 
army, and there he was met by the electors 


of Bavaria and Cologne. In a few days a 


numerous army was ſummoned, and every 
thing ſeemed to promiſe an active campaign. 
On the third day of June, the dauphin took 
the command of the French forces, with which 


| Luxembourgh had taken poſt between Mons 
| and Maubeuge, and paſling the Sambre en- 


camped at Fleurus; but on the eighteenth he 
removed 
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removed from thence, and took up his quarters 
between St. Tron and Wanheim; while the 
confederates lay at Roſbeck. 1 
His majeſty's intention of paſſing the 
Schelde, was prevented by ſuch a rapid and 
unexpected march of the enemy under com- 
mand of the dauphin, that Lewis wrote with 
his own hand, a letter of thanks to his army, 
and ordered it to be read to every parti- 
cular ſquadron and battalion. The only ac- 
tion of importance which happened, was the 
reduction of Huy, which after a ſiege of ten 
days ſurrendered to the allies. The king, 
finding it impoſſible to bring the enemy to an 
engagement, ordered Dixmuyde, Deynſe, Ni- 
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The commons, having examined the eſti- 
mates, and accounts, voted four millions, 
ſeven hundred ſixty- four thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, for the ſervice of the 
army and navy. New duties were laid on dif- 
ferent: commodities, and the land tax, tonnage 
and poundage continued, toraiſe the above ſum. 
On the twenty ſecond of November, a fit 

of the dead palſy, with which he was ſeized 
in the chapel at Whitehall, deprived the nation 
of the excellent Doctor John Tillotſon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, whoſe writings will 
exhibit his character while the Engliſh lan- 
B. is underſtood. He was ſucceeded by 
Dr Feniſon biſhop of Lincoln, and the ſee 


nove, and Tittlemont, to be ſecured: for win- 
ter quarters to part of the army: the dauphin 
returned to Verſailles; Wilham quitted the 
camp on the laſt of September, and about 
the middle of October both armies went into 
winter quarters. | | 
A bill paſſed both houſes of ' parliament 
this ſummer, empowering the king and queen 
to incorporate a number of merchants, (who 


had previouſly ſubſcribed twelve hundred 


thouſand pounds, as a beginning fund) by 
the name of the governors and company of 
the bank of England, under a proviſo, that, 
at any time after the firſt of Auguſt 170g, 
upon a years notice, and the repayment of 
the capital, the ſaid corporation ſhould ceaſe 
and determine. II 
His majeſty having ſettled matters with the 
confederated powers, embarked for England, 
and on the ninth of November landed at Mar- 
gate. On the twelfth, he opened the ſeſſion 
of parliament with a ſpeech, in which he 
obſerved, that the poſture of affairs was 
greatly improved both by ſea and land, ſince 
they laſt parted, . He demanded ſuch ſup- 
plies, as would enable him to proſecute the 
war with vigour, He deſired they would 
continue the act of tonnage and poundage, 
which expired at Chriſtmas ; reminded them 
of the debt for the tranſport ſhips employed 
in the reduction of Ireland, and exhorted 
them to prepare a bill for the encouragement 
of ſeamen. The preſent ſeſſion of parliament 
was diſtinguiſhed by the unanimity and vigour 
of their proceedings. 


of Lincoln was filled by Dr. Gardner, on the 
recommendation of Teniſan. "bs 5 
About a month after the death of Tillot- 
ſon the queen was ſeized with the ſmall pox, 
and the ſymptoms appearing dangerous, ſhe 
prepared herſelf for death with great com- 
poſure. She ſpent her time in exerciſes of 
devotion, ſhe received the ſacrament, with 
all the biſhops who were in attendance, and 
expired on the twenty eighth of December, 
in the thirty third year of her age, and the 
| fixth of her reign. . % apes ory 
* In her maj ty were united great dignity 
and ſweetneſs of appearance. Her face was 
of the oval ſhape, her eyes lively, her features 
ſoft and agreeable. Her apprehenſion was 
clear, her memory retentive, and her judg - 
ment ſtrong. She was a zealous proteſtant, 
ſcrupulouſly exact in all the duties of devo- 
tion, ſincere, generous and charitable. Her 
character lies under the imputation of two 
defects; her aſcending . the throne of her fa- 
ther without any ſeeming. compunction, and 
treating her ſiſter as a ſtranger. With re- 
ſpect to the firſt, candour naturally leads us 
to palliate, by ſuggeſting, that her connection 
with her father, however cloſe, was far infe- 
rior to her conjugal obligations; with reſpect : 
to the latter as we are unacquainted with the 
motives of their behaviour, we know. not 
whether the queen or the princeſs was to 
Her majeſty's - death was matter of 
ſincere grief to the king, who for ſeveral : 
days after the melancholy event, could nei- 
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"Embarking at Graveſend on the twelfth of 
May, his majeſty arrived at the Hague in a 


100 


ther ſee company, nor attend to the buſineſs 
Her obſequies were performed 
with great magnificence; the body was at- 
tended from Whitehall to Weſtminſter Abbey, 
by all the judges, ſerjeants at law, the lord 
mayor, and aldermen of the city of London, 
and both houſes of parliament. . And her 
ſtatue, together with that of the king was 
erected in the Royal Exchange in conſequence 
of a reſolution of the court of common 
council. i 

When the queen was ill, the princeſs 
Anne ſent a lady of her bedchamber, to 
beg the favour to be admitted to her pre- 
ſence; but the requeſt was refuſed, on pre- 
tence, that the phyſicians had directed, that 


her majeſty ſhould be kept as quiet as poſſi- || ty 
| diſpoſition - for Oy Dunkirk, Ypres, 
0 


ble. However, before her death, ſhe ſent a 


forgiving meſſage to her ſiſter, and after her | 
| apprehended would be attacked by the allies; 


deceaſe, the earl of Sunderland effected a re- 


conciliation between the king and the prin- | 


ceſs, who viſited him at Kenſington, where 
ſhe was received with uncommon civility. He 


aſſigned her St. James's palace for her reſi- | 
| ed at Aerſeele, Canehem, and Wanterghen, 


dence, and as an additional mark of his re- 
ſpect, preſented her with the greater part 
of the queen's jewels. But the king never 

ermitted his miniſters to inform her of any 
public tranſactions, and theſe outward marks 


of civility ſerved only to conceal their mutual 


diſguſt, | 

A. D. 1695. His majeſty having in his 
ſpeech to the houſe of peers on the third of 
May, informed them of his intentions of go- 
ing abroad, the lord keeper prorogued the 
parliament till the eighteenth of June, and 
the king nominated the following perſons to 
compoſe a regency. 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury, Somerſet, | 


lord keeper of the great ſeal, the earl of 
Pembroke, lord privy ſeal, the duke of 
Devonſhire, lord ſteward of the houſhold, 
the duke of Shrewſbury, ſecretary of ſtate, 
the earl of Dorſet, lord Chamberlain, and 
the lord Godolphin, firfl commiſſioner of the 
treaſury ; but neither the princeſs of Den- 


mark nor her huſband had any ſhare -in the 


adminiſtration ; a circumſtance which diſco- 
vered the king's ſentiments, and at which 
many perſons were much offended, 


* — 
— 


— 
* 
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few days, from whence he ſoon after repaired 


to the army in Flanders. The allies were now 


ſuperior to the French, who were obliged du- 
ring this whole campaign, to act on the de- 
fenſive, and were further diſpirited by the loſs . 


of the gallant duke of Luxembourgh, who 


in the month of January died at Verſailles, in 
the ſixty ſeventh year of his age, and was 
ſucceeded in command by the mareſchal Vil- 
leroy, under. whom Boufflers commanded a 
ſeparate army. | 


From a fear of the ſuperiority of the allied 


army, the enemy thought proper to ſecure 
their late conqueſts by a new line drawn be- 
tween the Lys and the Schelde, and made 


Tournay, and Namur, ſome of which they 
Meanwhile the confederates formed two great 
armies in the Netherlands, the firſt compoſed 
of ſeventy battalions of foot, and eighty-two 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, was encamp- 


between Theildt and Deynſe, and command- 
ed by the king in perſon, aſſiſted by the old 
prince of Vaudemont; the other, compoſed of 
{ſixteen battalions of foot, and one hundred 
and thirty ſquadrons of horſe, was encamped 
at Zellich, and Ham, under the command of 
the elector of Bavaria, who was aſſiſted by 
many experienced officers, at the head of 
whom were the duke of Holſtein-Ploen, and 
the earl of Athlone. 5 D 

When his majeſty had by his motions drawn 
the enemy towards Flanders, he ordered the 
baron de Heyden, and the earl of Athlone, 
who commanded forty ſquadrons, from the 
camp of the elector of Bavaria, to inveſt Na- 
mur, which was accordingly performed on 
the third of July. This place was ſtrong by art 


and nature before it fell into the hands of the 


enemy, ſince which it had received ſuch ad- 


ditional fortifications, that it was now ſup- 


poſed to be altogether impregnable; the en- 
terprize was therefore deemed an inconteſtible 
proof of William's temerity. The trenches 
were opened on the eleventh of July, and 
next day the batteries began to play with in- 
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credible fury. The governor reſiſted with the 
utmoſt gallantry, and the beſiegers purſued 
their point with determined reſolution. _ 
Major general Ramſay, and lord Cutts, on 
the eighteenth of the month, with five batta- 
lions, Scotch and Dutch, aſſaulted the enemy's 
advanced works on the counterſcarp. Th 
were ſuſtained by ſix Engliſh battalions; while 
major Saliſch, with. eight foreign regiments, 
and nine thouſand pioneers, advanced on the 
left. The conteſt was deſperate and bloody, 
the enemy maintaining their ground for two 
hours with undaunted reſolution; but they 
were at laſt repulſed, and purſued to the very | 
pates of the rown. The king was ſo charmed 
with the gallantry of the Britiſh troops, that 
laying his hand on the elector of Bavaria's 
ſhoulder, he exclaimed with great tranſport, 
See my brave Engl,” +: 
The Engliſh and Scots under the command 
of Ramſay and Hamilton, attacked the coun- 
terſcarp on the twenty-ſeventh, and were ob- 
ſtinately reſiſted by the beſieged; but being 
ſuſtained by the Dutch, they made a lodge- 
ment on the foremoſt covered way, before the 
gate of St. Nicholas, as alſo upon that part of 
the counterguard. The valour of the enemy 
on this occaſion could only be exceeded by 
that of the aſſailants. Their officers in par- 
ticular, behaved with amazing reſolution. 
Mr. Godfrey, deputy governor of the bank 
of England, who came to the camp to confer 
with his majeſty about remitting money for 
the payment of the army, was killed in the 
trenches, together with ſeveral other perſons. 
Onthe thirtieth of Auguſt, the beſieged were 
ſummoned to ſurrender by count Horn, who 
in a parley with the count de Lamont, general 
of the French infantry, gave him to under- 
ſtand, that the mareſchal de Villeroy had re- 
tired towards the Mehagne, ſo that the gar- 
riſon could not expect to be relieved. The 
enemy neglecting to give an immediate anſwer, 
the parley was broke off; and the elector re- 
ſolved to proceed without delay to a general | 
aſſault, which had been concerted by the king | 
before his departure. The confederates pro- 
cured and maintained a lodgement near a mile 
long, by this attempt, though it did not ſuc- 
ceed to their wiſhes, - ; 
Vor, II. 
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Iwo thouſand men were either killed or N 
wounded in this action, wherein the elector Aa 
of Bavaria ſignalized his courage; riding from 
place to place through the hotteſt of the ene - 
my's fire; giving orders with great compo- 
ſure z diſtributing gold among the private 
men, and animating the officers by praiſes - 
and promiſes of preterment. Latst 
The French being indulged with a ceſſation 
of arms to bury their dead, the count de 
Guiſcard, on the firſt of September, appeared 
on the beach, and deſired to ſpeak with the 
elector of Bavaria. His highneſs immedi- 
ately mounted the beach, and. the governor | | 
offered to ſurrender the fort of Coehorn ; a3 
but the elector replied, that if he intended to 
capitulate, he might treat for the whole, 
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agreed to the propoſals; the ceſſation was 1 
prolonged, and that very evening the capi- 1 
tulation was ſigned. Villeroy, who lay 
encamped at Gemblours, was no r 
prized of the ſurrender of Namur, than he 1 
paſſed the Sambre near Charleroy with greet 
precipitation, and retreated towards Mons, 1 
having in his way reinforced the garriſon of ; 
Dinant. F 

The French garriſon, reduced to five thou- 1 
ſand five hundred andeighty-three men, from | + 
'fifteen thouſand, marched out of the. caſtle 1: 
on the fifth of September, when Boufflers | | 
was arreſted in the name of his Britannic ma- : 
jeſty, by way of repriſal for the garriſons of bY 
Dixmuyde and Deynſe, which had been de-. 
tained by the French king in violation of the i 
cartel eſtabliſhed between the two nations. 10 
His confinement, however, was of ſhort du- 1 
ration; being ſet at liberty on the return of a qi 
meſſenger from Verſailles, promiſing the re- L108 
toration of the garriſons. n Fe 

eſtabliſhed 


The taking of Namur having 

the military character of William, he left 1 
the command to the elector of Bavaria, and 1 
retired to Loo, his uſual receſs both for plea- 
ſure and buſineſs. About the latter end of 
Septembei, both armies began to ſeparate; 
the French forces retired within their lines; 
the greateſt part of the allies were diſtribut- 
ed in the neighbouring garriſons, the reſt 
marched to Nieuport under the prince of 
8 Wirtemberg, 
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Wirtemberg; for the ſecurity of that place. 


* 


Thus ended the campa 


mr” T he ſuperiority of Fe Engliſh fleet Was | 
ſuch, that, during this whole ſummer, the 
enemy durſt not venture abroad from their 


harbours. Nevertheleſs, they equipped a 


great number of corfairs, which greatly in- 
eſted the trade of the nation. The marquis 


of Caermarthen, being ſtationed with a ſqua- || majeſty an anonymous letter, importing, that 


dron off the iſlands of Scilly, miſtook a fleet 
of merchant ſhips for the Breſt fleet, and re- 
tired with precipitation into Milford-Haven. 


By this means, the cruizers were ſuffered to prey 


upon the merchant-men; nor did they fail to 
improve ſuch a favourable opportunity. They 
took five Eaſt India ſhips valued at a million 
ſterling, and ſeveral veſſels from Barbadoes. 
His majeſty and the allies having ſettled 


their plan of proceedings for the next year, 


he embarked for England on the ninth of 


October, and next day arrived at Margate, 


from whence he repaired to London, where 


he was received as a conqueror, amidſt the 


acclamations of the people. - He inſtantly ſum- 
moned a council at Kenſington, in which it 


was determined to convoke a new parliament. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, a pro- 


clamation was iſſued for diſſolving the parlia- 


ment, and a new one ſummoned to meet at 
Weſtminſter on the twenty-ſecond day of 
November. While the whole-nation was thus 


occupied in the elections, William, by the 


advice of his confidents, endeavoured to con- 


ciliate the eſteem of his people by a more fa- 


miliar and affable deportment, than was agree- 


able to his diſpoſition, He honoured: the di- 
verſions of Newmarket with his preſence, and | 


there received a compliment. of congratula- 
tion from the univerſity of Cambridge. Then 
he viſited at their reſpective ſeats, the earls of 
Sunderland, Northam 
the duke of Newcaſtle, the lord Brooke, and 
the duke of Shrewſbury ; and afterwards 


made a ſolemn entry into Oxford, having been 
met at ſome diſtance from the city by the 
duke of Ormond, as chancellor of the uni- 
verſity, the vice chancellor, the doctors, and 
the magiſtrates in their formalities. He pro- 
ceeded directly to the theatre, where he was 
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welcortied in an elegant Latin ſpeech, and re. 
ceived from the chancellor, on his knees, the 
uſual preſents of a large Engliſh Bible and 

book of Common Prayer, with the cuts of 
the univerſity, and a pair of gold fringed 

gloves. The conduits ran with wine, and a 
magnificent banquet was prepared but the 
duke of Ormond having communicared to his 


there was a deſign to poiſon him, he depart. 
ed immediately for Windſor. The univerſity, 
however, inſtead of reſenting this abrupt be- 
| haviour, choſe for one of their repreſenta- 


| tives in parliament, Sir William Trumbal, 
ſecretary of ſtate, | » | 
In the election for members of parliament, 


the whig intereſt was prevalent, and Foley was 


again choſen ſpeaker of the houſe: of com- 
mons. The king in his firſt ſpeech, extolled 


n, and Montague, 


the valour of the Engliſh forces; expreſſed 
his concern at being obliged to demand ſuch. 
large ſupplies from his people ; obſerved that 
the funds had proved very deficient, and the 
civil lift was in a precarious ſituation; recom- 
mended to their compaſſionate regard, the- 
miſerable ſtate of the French proteſtants; 
took notice of the bad ſtate of the coin; 
deſired they would form a bill for the en- 
couragement of ſeamen, and contrive laws. 
for the advancement of commerce. He ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction at the choice of repre- 
ſentatives, and recommended unanimity and 
diſpatch, as their enemies the French were 
making great preparations to take the field 
early in the ſpring. EI, 5 
| Addreſſes were preſented to the king by 
the parliament, engaging to furniſh him with 
the neceſſary ſupplies to carry on the war; 
while the . exclaimed againſt the into- 
lerable burthen and loſſes to which they were 
ſubjected, by a ſcheme of politics, which was 
attended with a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure. The members of the lower houſe, 
who had adopted oppoſing maxims, either 
from principle or ten 5 reſolved, that 
the crown ſhould purchaſe the ſupplies with 
ſome conceſſions in favour of the people. 
They therefore brought in the ſo long con- 


teſted bill for regulating trials in caſes of high 
Eh, 
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urtiers were afraid of obſtructing ſuch a po- 
"lar meaſure. The bill enacted, that perſons 
indicted for high treaſon, or miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon; ſhould be furniſhed with a copy of the 
dictment five days before the trial, and in- 
dulged with two counſellors to plead in their 

behalf; that no perſons ſhould be indicted but 
upon the oaths of two witneſſes, ſwearing to 
overt- acts; that in two or more treaſons of di- 
vers kinds, alledged in the ſame bill of indict- 
ment, one witneſs to one, and another witneſs 
to another ſhould not bedeemed two witneſſes; 
that no perſon: ſhould: be proſecuted for any 
ſuch crime, unleſs the indictment was found 
within three years after the offenge was com- 
mitted, except in caſe of a deſign or attempt 
to aſſaſſinate or poiſon the king, which ſhou 
not be ſubject to this limitation; that perſons 
indicted for treaſon or miſpriſion of treaſon, 
ſnould be furniſned with copies of the pannel 
of jurors two days at leaſt before their trial, 


and have proceſs to compel their witneſſes to 


appear; that no evidence ſnould be admitted 
of any overt-· acts, not expreſsly laid in the in- 
dictment; and that this act ſhould not extend 
to any impeachment, or other proceedings in 


parliament; nor to any indictment for coun- 


terfeiting his- majeſty's coin, his great ſeal, 
privy ſeal, ſign manual, or ſignet. 


When this material buſineſs was tranſacted, 
the commons proceeded to examine the ac- 


counts and eſtimates, and voted above five 
millions for the ſervice of the-enſuing year. 


They. next began to examine the ſtate of the 
coin, which by the fraudulent arts of chippers, 

was now ſnamefully debaſed, and after a long 
to a new coinage. 


debate, reſolved to 
In leſs than one year the current coin of Eng- 


land from the worſt, became the beſt coin 
in Europe, ſo great was the expedition uſed 
5 


in the recoinage. . 1 

A. D. 1696. The diſcovery of a plot a- 
gainſt the perſon and government of the king, 
engaged at this time the attention of the 
public. The Jacobites, imagining that his 


intereſt was conſiderably weakened by the 


death of his conſort, reſolved to attempt the 
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neaſon, and miſprifion ef reaſon, and con- 
fidering the critical juncture of affairs, the 
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to excite an inſurrection aga | 
aſſaſſination. Sir. S Barclay a native of 
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cular commiſſion for. this ſervice. 
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reſtaration of the late king; and with that 
view they at once concerted the ſcheme of 
a Toreign invaſion, and the deſign.of aſſaſſi- 
nating his majeſty. The earl of Ayleſbury, 
lord Montgomery, ſon to the marquis of 
Powis, Sir John Fenwick, Sir John Prend. 
captain Charnock, and captain Porter, were 
the contrivers of the project. In the beginning 
of February, the duke of Berwick had come 
privately into England, in order to haſten the 
preparations of the conſpirators. He aſſured 
them that king James was ready to make a 
deſcent with a conſiderable number of French 
forces, diſtributed commiſſions, and gave di- 
rections for procuring men, arms, and horſes, 
to join him at his arrival. On his return to 


France, he found every thing prepared for 


the expedition; James had come to Calais 


with a view to embark; ; troops were brought 
to the ſea ſide; and monſieur Gabaret was ad- 
vancing with a number of ſhips, which were 
to join a conſiderable number of tranſports 
which were already at Dunkirk under the 
command of Du Bart. | 


The leſs violent of the Jacobites engaged 
e king; and 


Scotland, a man of undaunted courage, cau- 
tious and cireumſpect, but a furious bigot to 
the church of Rome, was landed in Romney- 


marſh, in order to effect this horrid deſign. 
He impar 
Johnſton, a prieſt, Charnock, Porter, and 
Sir William Perkins, by whom it was ap- 


ted the ſecret to Harriſon, alias 


proved; and alfo.. pretended to have a parti - 
After va- 
rious conſultations, they reſolved to attack 


the king on his return from Richmond, where 
he uſually hunted on Saturdays; and the ſcene 
of the tragedy was a lane between Brentford 
and Turnham- green. But the conſpiracy was 
diſcovered by three of the inferior actors, cap- 


tain Fiſher, Pendergraſs an Iriſh officer, and 
La Rue, a Frenchman. . The two former 


gave their information to the earl of Portland; 
the laſt to brigadier Leviſon. The king was 
at firſt. extremely: backward in believing the 


ſo many- 


plot; but; finding it. confirmed. by 
8 wit neſſes, 7 
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Witneſſes, he admitted Pendergraſs into his- 


preſence, and perſuaded him to give a liſt of 
the aſſaſſins. A proclamation was iſſued for 
their immediate apprehenſion. ' Barclay ab- 
ſconded and could never be found, and the 
8 firmly denied James's ever given 


4 


im the commiſſion he pretended to have re- 
| . 1e i 


Poſſeſſed of an imagination that the enter- | 


| rogued to the ſixteenth day of June. During 


cher could not fail of ſucceſs, James em- 
arked his artillery and ſtores, and even a 
ood number of his troops; but he was 
oon convinced that he had been too ſan- 
guine in his expectations. Admiral Ruſſel 
was now diſpatched to the French coaſt with 


a fleet of above fifty ſail of the line; and the 


enemy, confounded at his appearance, fetired 
into their harbours with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation; while James, overwhelmed with deſ- 
pair, returned to St. Germain. Moſt of the 


- 


conſpirators being ſecured, the king, after 


their examination, in a ſpeech to both houſes, 
communicated the nature of the conſpiracy 
againſt his life; as well as the deſign of a 
foreign invaſion ; profeſſed his reliance on 
their good will and affection, and hoped they 
would rake ſuch ſteps for their common ſafety, 
as ſhould appear to them moſt expedient. 
That very evening the two houſes waited up- 


on him at Kenſington, with an affectionate ad- 


dreſs, in which they expreſſed their deteſtation 


of the execrable deſign, which had been 
formed againſt his ſacred perſon, of which 


they beſought him to take extraordinary care. 
They aſſured him, they would defend his life 
and maintain his government againſt the late 
king James, and all other enemies, and de- 
clared, that in caſe his majeſty ſnould come 
to a violent death, they would revenge it up- 
on his adverfaries, and their adherents. The 
king aſſured them he would do every thing 
on his part to deſerve their loyalty and af- 


fection, and ſeemed greatly pleaſed with their 


addreſſes. | 6 i 
Ihe methods of raiſing the ſupplies was the 
next buſineſs of the parliament. A new bank 
' was eſtabliſhed, commonly called the Land- 


bank, becauſe founded upon land- ſecurities. 
This ſcheme, ſuppoſed to have been projected 


by the famous doctor Chamberlain, was chiefly 


| 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. AD. 16956. 
managed by Foley and Harley, and was get 
| nerally believed to be a tory plan, intended tio 
ruin the bank of England. The company 


of the latter petitioned againſt - the bill, and 
were heard by their counſel ; but their repre- 
ſentation had no effect, and the bill, having 
paſſed both houſes, at laſt received the royal 
aſſent. On the twenty-feventh of April, the 


king cloſed the ſeſſion, with a ſhort but gra- 


cious ſpeech, and the parliament was pro- 


this ſeſſion of parliament, Pendergraſs, Por- 
ter and others gave evidence againſt ſeveral of 
the conſpirators, who were accordingly ex- 
ecuteds 2 5:f 51 | t non on. 2nd 
The'baſe deſign of the French on the life 
of William, animated the generals of the 
allied army to ſeek for revenge. Lewis had 


been ſo confident of the ſucceſs of the expe- 


dition, that he had even regulated his mili- 
tary operations in Flanders upon that ſuppo- 
fition, and had eſtabliſhed a vaſt magazine at 
Giver, with a view of ſtriking ſome ſtroke of 
importance early in the campaign, while the 


allies ſhould be weakened by the abſence of 


the Britiſh troops. Upon this-magazine the 
confederates determined to wreak their ven- 


geance, and with this view, the earl of Ath- 


lone, and lieutenant general Coehorn, ſet out 
from Namur with forty ſquadrons, thirty bat- 
talions, fifteen pieces of cannon, and ſix mor- 
tars. Athlone with part of his body inveſted 
Dinant, while Cochorn with the remainder, 
advanced to Givet. He forthwith began to 
bombard the town, which in three hours 
was on fire, and by four in the afternoon 
wholly deſtroyed, with the great magazine it 
contained. When this piece of ſervice was 
effected, the two generals returned to Na- 
mur. PIES! . i HRT 18 
After committing the kingdom to the care 
of the former regency, his majefty embarked 
at Margate on the ſeventh of May, and ar- 
rived that ſame evening. at . Orange-Polder, 
from whence he repaired immediately to the 
Hague. The French had taken the field 
early in the ſpring, but no enterprize of im- 
portance was attempted in the courſe: of this 
campaign. Lewis was obliged to act on the 


| defenſive, while the active plans of William 


were 
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were defeated by want of money. All the | 


funds of this year proved defective, the land 
bank failed, having affected the credit of the 


former 
good c awd at 
The wealth of France being exhauſted, 
and its ſubjects impatient of the war, Lewis 
began to turn his attention towards effecting 
an immediate peace. With this view, he ſent 
an ambaſſador to the ſtates general; but the 
Dutch refuſed to enter into any conferences 
on the ſubject, until they had obtained the 
conſent of king William and the allies: 
Lewis, in order to expedite this negotiation, 
purſued offenſive meaſures in Catalonia, where 
his general, the duke de Vendome, attacked 
and worſted the Spaniards in their camp near 
Oſtalric, but he was obliged to retreat, after 
very ſtrenuous efforts againſt their; intrench- 
ments, and the action was not deciſiv»e. 
The duke of Savoy having concluded a 
ſeparate peace with, the French * it was 
ſignified to William by the envoy, during his 
encampment at Gemblours. William, though 
much chagrined at the information, diſſem- 
bled his anger, and liſtened to the miniſ- 
ter without the leaſt apparent emotion. 
of the conditions of this treaty imported, that 
within a limited time, the allies ſnould eva- 
cuate the duke's dominions, otherwiſe they 
ſnould be expelled by the joint forces of 
France and Savoy. They offered a neutrality 
to the confederates, but this being rejected, 
the contracting powers reſolved to attack the 
Milaneſe. Accordingly, when the truce ex- 
pired, the duke, as generaliſſimo of the 


French king, entered that dutchy and in- 


veſted Valencia, fo that in one campaign, he 
commanded two contending armies. A meſ- 
ſenger from the king of Spain, who con- 
ſented to accept of a neutrality for Italy, ar- 


rived when the garriſon of Valencia was re- 


duced to the utmoſt extremity, p. 
The coaſt of France was harraſſed and 
alarmed during this ſummer by lord Berkeley, 


who, in the month of June, fer fail for 
Uſhant. He pillaged and burned the villages |] 


on the iſlands of Guoy, Horeal, and Heydic ; 

made prize of about twenty veſſels ; bom- 

barded St. Martin's on the iſle of Rhee, and 
3 Vol. — 


bank, without producing any one 


One 
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treated the town of Olonne in the ſame man- 
„ IE $0 43088 08-1 > 
So much was an invaſion from France ex- 
8 by the Engliſh miniſtry, that they kept 
ix thouſand men continually in arms, for the 


defence of the maritime places. Soon after, 
rear admiral Bembow was ſent with a ſmall 


ſquadron to block up Du Bart in the harbour 
of Dunkirk ; but that bold adventurer found 
means to eſcape in a fog, and failing towards 
the Baltic, fell in with the Dutch fleet, under 
convoy of ſix frigates. | Theſe: he took, to- 


gether with half the trading veſſels; but fall - 


ing in with the outward bound fleet, con- 
voyed by thirteen ſhips of the line, he was 
obliged to part with all his prizes but fifteen, 
which he carried into Dunkirk, having burnt 
four of the frigates and turned two adrift. 
: Weary of a campaign in which nothing was 
to be done, William embarked for England 
on the fourth of October, and on the fixth 
arrived at Margate, from. whence he repaired 
immediately to Kenſington, The parliament 
meeting on the twenticth of the ſame month, 
his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 


in which he obſerved, that propoſals had been 


made for a negotiation ; but that the beſt 
way of treating with France, would be ſword 
in hand; that he hoped they would be ex- 
peditious in raiſing ſupplies for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year; that the civil liſt could not 
be. ſup | 


means for the recovery of the national cre- 
dit; and that the ſaſety and welfare of the 
kingdom could be no way ſo well ſecured as 
by their unanimity and diſpatch. | 
It was now determined by the commons, 
that they would ſupport his majeſty's govern- 
ment, and effectually aſſiſt him in the proſe- 
cution of the war. 
a ſpirited addreſs, in which they declared, 


that notwithſtanding the blood and treafure 


which had been already expended, they would 
not be diverted from their reſolution of ob- 


taining by a war, a ſafe and honourable peace; 
and that, therefore, they would continue to 
ſupport his majeſty againſt all his enemies 


both at home and abroad. They then deli- 
berated upon the eſtimates, and granted above 
r ix 
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ported without their aſſiſtance; that 
he flattered himſelf they would contrive ſome 


They likewiſe preſented 
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ax. millions for the ſervice of the enſuing | Fenwick, on learning” that the bill was 


year. They paſſed a bill for remedying the 
ili ſtate of the coin, and another explaining 
an act of the preceding ſeſſion, for laying 
duties on low wines, and fpirits of the firſt 
extraction. In order to raiſe the ſupplies 
of the year, they reſolved to tax all perſons 
according to the true value of their real and 


perſonal eſtates, their ſtock upon land and in 


trade, or their income by offices, penſions, and 
profeſſions. A duty of one penny per week 
for one year was levied upon all perſons not 
receiving alms. Not one perſon able to bear 
any part of the expence was excuſed, on 
this occaſion, from contributing to the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate. | e 
The parliament now determined to ſupport 
the credit of the bank of England which had 
been of the utmoſt ſervice to the government. 
It was therefore agreed to ingraft upon the 
capital, the ſum of eight hundred thouſand 
pounds by new ſubſcriptions, at the rate of 
eight per cent intereſt, to be paid by tallies 
and bank notes. In a few days a million 
was ſubſcribed and paid in that manner, and 
from this time the credit of the bank reco- 
vered ſo rapidly, that in a few weeks, their 
bills, bearing intereſt, were eſteemed better 
than caſh, and their notes which bore no in- 
tereſt were equal to it. | "1 

It was chiefly owing to the good manage- 


ment of Mr. Montague, chancellor of the 
exchequer, that the public credit was thus 
reſtored. The bills for the ſupplies being 
paſſed, the attention of the parhament was 
next engaged by the caſe of Sir John Fenwick, 
one of the conſpirators who had been appre- 
hended at New Romney, while he was mak- 
ing his eſcape to France. He had, when 
taken, written a letter to his lady by one 
Webber, who attended him, but this man 
being ſeized, the letter was found to contain 
ſuch circumſtances, as plainly proved him 
guilty. The affair was now ſubmitted to par- 
hament, and the commons having deliberated 
on the whole matter, brought in a bill of at- 
tainder againſt him, which received the royal 


paſſed, exerted his utmoſt efforts to procure 
a reprieve from his majeſty, but all his appli- 
cations proving ineffectual, he began to pre- 
pare himſelf tor his approaching fate. He 
was indulged with the axe, in conſideration 
of his rank and alliance with the houſe of 
Howard, and ſuffered on Tower-hill, with 
ſeeming compoſure and reſignation. He 
owned his loyalty to king James, and prayed 
for his reſtoration, but mentioned with ab- 
horrence the deſign upon the life of king 
William,” which he juſtly termed a moſt vil- 
lalnous projet. : 

On cloſing the ſeſſion of parliament on the 
ſixteenth of April, his majeſty thanked them 
for the liberal ſupplies they had granted him, 
and expreſſed his ſatisfaction with the mea- 
ſures they had taken for the retrieval of the 
public credit. About this time the earl of 
Dorſet reſigned the office of lord chamberlain, 
which he had enjoyed ever ſince the revolu- 


| tion. He was ſevere and poignant in his 


writings, but humane, and generous in his. 
private conduct. The earl of Sunderland 
ſucceeded him in office, and: was not leſs fa- 
voured by William than he had formerly 
been by James. RPO f 

A. D. 169. Public affairs being pretty well 
adjuſted and a regeney appointed, the king 
embarked on the twenty-ſixth day of April 


for Holland, in order to be preſent at the 
negotiation for a general peace. The ple- 
nipotentiaries met in congreſs on the tent 
day of February, and the conference was 
opened by the French miniſter Callieres, who 
in his maſter's name agreed to the following 
reliminaries; that the treaties of Weſtpha- 
lia, and Nimeguen, ſhould be the baſis of the 
preſent negotiation; that Straſburgh ſhould 
be reſtoxed to the emperor, and Euxem- 
bourgh to the Spaniards, together with Mons, 
Charleroy, and all the places taken by the 
French in Catalonia, ſince the treaty of Nime- 


guen; that Dinant ſhould be ceded to the 
| biſhop of Liege; and all re-unions ſince the 
| treaty of Nimeguen be made void; that 


aſſent after it had been violently oppoſed in 
paſſing through the houſes. 


Lorraine ſhould be reſtored according to the 


| 


conditions of that treaty; and, that Lewis 
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chrone of Great Britain, immediately on the 
. 8 


luſion of the peace. 45 
eee death of Charles XI. of Sweden in- 
terrupted the treaty 2 he was ſucceeded by the 


ucen and five ſenators, whom the late king 


the government, reſolved to purſue the me- 
diation, and ſent a commiſſion to Lillienroot 
their plenipotentiary for that purpoſe. Ac- 
cordingly, on the twenty ſecond of May, the 
Imperial plenipotentiaries delivered their 
maſter's demand to the mediator, and the re- 
preſentatives of the ſeveral German princes 
lignified the expectations of their reſpective 
maſters. unden 336 

Leſt the houſe of Auſtria ſhould inſiſt on 
on the treaty of the Pyrenees; the French 
king reſolved to make his laſt efforts in Flan- 
ders, and Catalonia, and reduce the Spaniards 
to his own terms. The campaign was opened 
with the ſiege of Aeth, which furrendered in a 
few days. hk Catalonia the duke of Ven- 
dome inveſted Barcelona, which after having 
been gallantly defended for the ſpace of nine 
weeks, fell into the hands of the French; 
whereupon the Spaniards became as eager 
for, as they had been averſe to all thoughts of 
peace, 131 19354 

So perplexed was the buſineſs, ariſing from 
the numerous and complicated demands of 
the ſeveral powers, that the negotiation was 
protracted to the twentieth day of September, 
when the articles were ſubſcribed by the Eng- 


dors, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
the Imperial, and other German miniſters, 
who {till refuſed to accept of the terms which 
France had offered. The treaty between 
England and France imported, that Lewis 


Great Britain in the poſſeſſion of his crown 
or government, nor aſſiſt his enemies, nor 
favour conſpiracies againſt his perſon; that 


queen Mary D'Eſte of fifty thouſand: pounds, 
which, during her reſidence in England had 


AB. Bop. OV PTL DIC MN, 
| ſhould acknowledge William's right to che 


famous Charles XII. then a minor; but the 


had by his will appointed adminiſtrators of 


liſn, Dutch, Spaniſh, and French ambaſſa- 


ſhould not diſturb or diſquiet the king of 


* 


4 


of 


merce ſhould be reſtored between the two 
' kingdoms; that commiſſianers ſhould be ap- 
pointed to meet at London, to determine the 
pretenſions of each crown to Hudſon's bay, 
taken by the French during the late peace, and 
retaken by the Engliſh in the courſe of the- 
war; and to fix the limits of places to be re- 
ſtored, as well as the proportion of exchanges 
to be made; that in caſe of a freſh war, 
ſix months ſhould be allowed to the ſubjects: 
of each crown for removing their effects; that 
the ſeparate article of the treaty of Nime- 
guen, relating to the principality of Orange, 
ſhould be fully executed; and that in three 
weeks after the day of ſigning the agreement, 
the ratifications ſhould be exchanged. 

His majeſty was received in London with. 
every demonſtration of joy on his return from 
concluding theſe preliminaries of peace. 
The parhament meeting in December, the 
king informed them, that the war was brought 
to the end which he propaſcd, an honourable 
peace. He alſo gave them to underſtand, 
that there was a conſiderable debt on account 
of the fleet and army, and that the revenues 
of the crown had been anticipated; he ex- 
preſſed his hope, that they would provide 
for him, during his life in ſuch a manner, as 
would conduce to his honour and their glory 
he recommended the maintenance of a con- 
ſiderable fleet, and ſtanding army, as eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for the 2 A of England 
and finally aſſured them, that he ſhould be 
proud to tranſmit unviolated to the lateſt po- 
ſterity, that religion, and thoſe laws and li- 
| berties which he had been the happy means 
of reſcuing when in the utmoſt danger.  _ | 
The maintenance of a ſtanding army was 
a circumſtance by no means agreeable. to the 
commons, who could not at all reliſh its be- 
ing recommended from the throne; in con- 
ſidering the ſpeech, therefore, this point was 
| debated with great vehemence, but at length, 
the King finding all his remonſtrances inef- 


+ 


king William ſhould pay a yearly penſion to || 


been ſettled as her jointure; that a free com- 


fectual, ſubmitted with his uſual prudence 
to this, as he had formerly done to other 
diſappointments; and affected to acquieſe 
in a very conſiderable reduction of the 
mam, | | New FEY 
To. 
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pounds were intended to enable his majeſty to 


a year to the duke, to whom biſhop Burnet 


ſum was due for ſubſiſtence; and humbly in- 


lief, as to them in their great wiſdom, ſhould 


was given them, though the king engaged to 


ments for the future, as well as the perni- 


Py Fes * 
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To make his majeſty a kind of amends for 
this diſappointment, the commons voted a 
ſupply of two hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds, to be diſtributed amongſt ſuch offi- 
cers and ſoldiers as ſhould be diſbanded ; and 
alſo granted the annual ſum of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, for the maintenance of the 
king's houſhold, to be continued during his 
life. Of this ſum, one hundred thouſand” 


pay the jointure of queen Mary D'Eſte, and 
to maintain a court for the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, now in the ninth year of his age; but it 
is affirmed by ſome hiſtorians, that the join- 
ture was never paid, and that the king would 
not allow more than fifteen thouſand pounds 


was appointed preceptor. 2 

A. D. 1698. The commons now took into 
their conſideration ſome affairs relating to Ire- 
land. Colonel Michelborne, who had been 
joint governor of Londonderry with doctor 
Walker, during the ſiege of that place, pe- 


= 


titioned the houſe in behalf of himſelf, his 
officers and ſoldiers, to whom a conſiderable | 


treated the members to procure them ſuch re- 


ſcem proper. The commons, convinced of 
the truth of this repreſentation, recommended 
their caſe to his majeſty, with encomiums on | 
their gallant behaviour. But no preſent relief | 


take the matter into his conſideration. 

An attempt having been made to prove 
that Ireland was independent of the parlia- 
ment of England, in a pamphlet publiſhed ' 
by Willlam Molyneux, a gentleman of Dub- 


lin; a committee was appointed to enquire || 


into the nature and tendency of this perform 
ance, Upon the report of the committee, 


it was reſolved, that the book was of dan- 
gerous conſequence, as it tended to leſſen the | 
dependence of Ireland upon England, to the | 
1mperial crown of which it was unalterably 


to his majeſty, beſeeching him to give effec- | 
tual orders for preventing any ſuch encroach- 


— 


FH 
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cious conſequences of what was | paſt, by 


puniſhing, and diſcountenancing thoſe, who 
had been guilty of ſuch pernicious attempts, 


His majeſty promiſed his compliance. 


A ſociety for the reformation of manners 
was now begun, under his majeſty's coun- 


tenance and encouragement. - Conſiderable 


collections were made for maintaining clergy- 
men to read prayers at certain hours in places 
of public worſhip, and adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment every ;anaaays. 10: vo ohms 3 
"The king prorogued the parliament on the 
third day of July, thanking them in a ſhort 
ſpeech for the many teſtimonies of their fa- 
vour he had received ; and in two days after 
the prorogation, it was diſſolved. ihe 
The health of Charles II. of Spain being 
ſo greatly impaired, that his death was daily 
expected, king William determined to ſettle 


the ſucceſhon to his throne. Charles had been 


lately reduced to extremity, and his ſituation 


was no ſooner known in France, than Lewis 


detached a ſquadron towards Cadiz, with or- 
ders to intercept the plate fleet, in caſe the 
king of Spain ſhould die before its arrival. 


| His: catholic majeſty recovered from his diſ- 


order, contrary to the expectation of his peo- 
ple; but continued in a precarious ſtate of 
„ 2 [is 07 3 Fad v5 26307 

Under pretence of retiring for a while from 
public buſineſs, William embarked for Hol- 
land in the latter end of July; but his real 
intention was to treat with the French king; 
remote from the obſervation of thoſe, who 
might have penetrated into the nature of his 
negotiation. He had appointed a regency to 
govern the kingdom in his abſence; and as 
one of the number, nominated the earl of 
Marlborough, who had regained: his favour, 
and been appointed governor to the duke of 
Glouceſter. His majeſty at his departure left 
ſealed orders with the miniſtry, directing, that 


| ſixteen thouſand men ' ſhould be retained in 
the ſervice, notwithſtanding the vote of the 
| | commons, by which the ſtanding army was 
annexed. They therefore pre ſented an addreſs 


limited to ten thouſand. He alledged, that 
the apprehenſion of freſh trouble, which 
might ariſe at the death of his catholic ma- 
jeſty induced him to tranſgreſs this limita- 
i | tion, 

2 . 


7 $ 
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tion, 3 * parliament 


would be more favourable. This proceedure 


gave room for his enemies to be very free with 

his character in his abſence. 

When William had given audience to ſeve- 
ral ambaſſadors at the. Hague, and attended 
at the aſſembly of the ſtates .general, he. re- 
tired to his palace at Loo, where he was vi- 
ſited by count Tallard, the French miniſter, 
who had inſtructions to negotiate the treaty 

concerning the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, The earl 


of Portland, by his majeſty's orders, had com- 
princi- 
pal conditions that Lewis propoſed; he him- 


municated to ſecretary Vernon, the 


ſelf wrote a letter to lord chancellor So- 
mers, deſiring his advice wich 
ptopoſitions, and full power under the great 
ſeal, with blanks to be filled up occaſionally, 
that he might immediately begin the treaty 
with count Tallard. The purport of Port- 
land's letter was 
Shrewſbury and Mr. 
ed with the choncellat: and ſecretary upon the 
ſubject, and the chancellor wrote. a letter to 
the king, containing the iſſue of their. joint 
deliberation; but the firſt partition was ſigned 
by the earl of Portland and Sir Joſeph Wil- 
liamſon, . before the letter came to the hands 
of his majeſty. 


The "ſubſtince. of the agreement between 


the contracting powers was as follows: that 


in caſe the king of Spain ſhould die without 


to the 


"oo to the duke of 
r e who conſult- 


WILLIAM m. 


iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with | 


the places depending on the Spaniſh monar- 


chy, and ſituated on the coaſt. of Tuſcany, . 
or the adjacent iſlands, the marquiſate of Fi- 


nal, the province of Guipuſcoa, all places on 


the ſide.of the Pyrenees, or the other moun- 


tains of Navarre, Alva, or Biſcay, on the 
other ſide of the province of Guipuſcoa; 
with all the ſhi ps, veſſels, and ſtores, ſhould 
devolye upon. Has dauphin, in conſideration 
of his right to the crown of Spain, which 
with all its other dependencies; ſhould de- 
ſcend to the electoral prince of Bavaria, under 
the guardianſhip 00 his father; that the 
dutchy, of Milan ſhould be ſeitled on the em- 
peror's ſecond ſon the archduke Charles; 


that this treaty ſhould be communicated to 
the emperor, and the elector of * by Il 


38 Vol. II. 
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rogued on account of his abſence. 


the king of England, and the ſtates general ; 


that in caſe the elector of Bavaria ſhould die 


before his father, then the elector and his 
other heir ſhould - ſacceed him in theſe domi- 
nions ; and ſhould the archduke reject the 
dutchy of Milan, they agreed it ſhould be 
ſequeſtered, and 


Vaudemont. Lewis, who had made a prac- 


tice of ſacrificing honour and conſcience to 


his pride and ambition, foreſaw that he ſhould 
never be able to accompliſh his defign 
Spain, while William was left at liberty to form 
another confederacy againſt him. He there + 
fore determined to amuſe him with a treaty, 


in which he ſhould ſeem. to act as umpire in 


the concerns of Europe, The plan ſucceeded ; 
the king of England lent'a willing ear to 
his propoſals, which, in violation of all laws 
human and divine, tended, without conſent 
» 2 natives, to divide a ; kingdom from it- 
e 471 — 

winds and foul weather having 
detained his majeſty beyond his intended time 
of ſtaying, he did not arrive in England till 
the third of December, when he found that 
a new parliament had been choſen and pro- 
Though 
the majority of members were attached to 
the new eſtabliſhment, many of them had im- 
bibed ſuch jealouſy of the court, during the 
former unpopular reign, that they ſeemed 


not to have been much devoted to the perſon 


of their ſovereign; yet their choice of Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton for their ſpeaker, ſeemed 
to . a peaceable ſeſſion. 

His majeſty in his ſpeech to the two We 
on the tenth of December, obſerved, that 


the ſafety, honour, and happineſs of the = 
| kingdoms, would in a great meaſure depend 


on the ſtrength which they ſhould reſolve” to 
maintain by ſea and land. The members of 
the preſent parliament were ſo provoked at the 
king's preſuming to tranſgreſs an act, to which 
he had given the royal aſſent, that they in 

ſtantly reſolved, that no forces ſhould be kept 
in pay but natives of theſe kingdoms, and 


that all above ſeven thouſand in England, and 


twelve thouſand in iran, ſhould be ane 
diately diſbanded. 
His majeſty * by this vote deprived 


Uu both 
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governed by the prince of 
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fibly affected with it, that he threatened to 
abandon the government, and had even com- 

oſed a ſpeech, which he intended to have de- 
e on the occaſion; but was diverted 


from his purpoſe by his miniſtry and confi- 


dents; and reſolved to paſs the bill, by which 
he had been ſo much offended. Accordingly, 


when it was ready for -the royal affent, he 


went to the houſe of peers, where, having 
ſent for the commons, he told them, that 
though he might juſtly complain of the harſh 
treatment in bei ived- of his guards 


Which had attended him in all his fortunes ; 


yet as he believed nothing could be more fa · 
tal to the nation, than any diſtruſt or jealouſy 
between bim and his 
to paſs the bill according to their deſire. At 
the ſame time, in diſcharge of the truſt re- 


N 
. 


the conduct of the navy 


1 


poſed in him, he declared it as his opinion, 


that the nation was left too much expoſed, 
and that it was incumbent upon them to pro- 
vide ſuch a ſtrength as might be neceſſary for 
the ſafety of the kingdom. They were ſo 
molified by this inſtance of condeſcenſion, 
that they preſented an addreſs, in which the 

thanked him for this freſh mark of his royal 


goodneſs, and ſolemnly aſſured him, that they 


would defend his perſon and government at | 
the hazard of their lives and fortunes. His 
majeſty hoped by the tenor of this addreſs, 
that his Dutch guards might have been ſpared 
to him; but the Dutchmen were carried 
home, and the king obliged to ſubmit to the 


letter of the law. | 


The great point of diſbanding the army 
being effected, the commons voted fifteen 


thouſand ſeamen, and a proportionable fleet 


for the ſecurity of the kingdom; and granted 
one million four hundred and eighty four 
thouſand pounds for the fervices of the year, 


to be raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in the 


pounds upon lands, perſonal eftates, pen- 
fhoners and officers. 


The earl of Oxford, who was treaſu- 
rer of the navy, and one of the commiſ- 
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 Honers'of the admiralty, was che object of [ 
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ſome importencarticesof miſmanagement in 
ſigned his em nts to avdid a farther pro- 
ſecution of the matte. iO an 
A. D. 1699. His majeſty 


in his ſpeech 


appeared diſſatisfied with the commons for 
their having neglected to conſider ſome points, 
which he had recommended to their attention, 


and the parliament was prorogued to the firſt 


of June. In a little time after the Preroega- 


tion, the king appointed a regency, and on 
the ſecond N Ce or Holland. 1 
Notwithſtanding the difficulties and diſ. 
couragements which the Scottiſh company had 
underwent, they reſolved, if poſſible, ts carry 
their ſcheme into execution; and accordingly, 
in the beginning of this year, they effected a 


1] ſettlement on the Iſthmus of Darien, to which 
they gave the name of Caledonia, and began. 
to erect a town under the appellation of New: 


Edinburgh. -. Bo, | 

William, having tearnt that the greater 
part of their provifions were conſumed before 
they failed from Scotland, determined to par 


an effectual ſtop to their proceedings; and 


therefore diſpatched orders to the governors 


of all the Engliſh colonies, forbidding them 
penalties, to hold any cor 


under the ſevereſt 

reſpondence with the Scottifh planters, or 
aſſiſt them in any ſhape with arms, ammunition 
or proviſion. The firſt adventurers being thus 
deprived of all means of aſſiſtance, were oblig- 
ed to relinquiſh the coaſt. A ſecond recruit 
of men and proviſions were ſent. thither from 
Scotland; but one of their veſſels laden with: 


proviſions being burned by accident, they 


were like wiſe forced to depart. Another re- 
inforcement at length arrived, and being 


better provided. than either of the former, 


they might have maintained their ground; 
but factions among themſelves 


they were glad to give up their proſpects, and. 


capitulate with the Spaniards, who had ad. 


vanced againſt them. 


This Put à period to thoſe hopes of 857 


the ſeſſion on the fourth of May, 


prevented 
their providing for their ſafety, and at length, 


%%/ _ HISTORY ef ENGLAND. Ab, 
both of his favourite Dutch guards, and; his 1 the reſuntcment of this parlia ment. The cf 


regiments of French refugees, who had ſerved” } 
him with uncommon fidelity; he was ſo ſen- | 


A. D. e 


by which: tlie Scots had . and 
n the proſpect of which they had advanced 
reater ſum of money than they had ever 
* on any other occaſicn. * They were 
now not only diſappointed in their expecta- 
tion of wealth and uffluence; but a great 
number of their families were abſolntely | 
ruined by the miſcarriage-of the deſign, which | 
they imputed ſolely to the conduct of king 
William; and it as. rather extraordinary that 
an open n re bellion was not the cone of } 
the furious reſentment With which the whole: 
n dom was inſpired, o een en Of! iss 
3 theſt proceeckngs „ William was | 
amufing himſelf Eis panes alace of Lod, where 
he was viſited by the duke of Zell, withwhom | 
he had long mtimately correſ d. During 
his reſidence in chis place, the eati of Port- 
land, and the grand penſionary of 
frequently conterred with the French ambaſ. | 
facor, count Fallard, upon the ſubject of rhe | 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, bur no alteration was at 
this time made in the late of partition. 
His majeſty, having ſettled with the ſtares | 
general the number and ſtrength ef the Dutch 
fleet, embarked for England, on the ſixteenth | 
of October, and next day arrived at Margate, | 
from whence he immediately repaired to 
Kenſington. The parliament meeting about [ 
the middle of November, the king in his | 
ſpeech to both houſes, adviſed a further pro- 
viſion for the ſafety of the Kingdom, by fea 
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and land, and the repair of ſhips and fortifi- 
cations ; exhorted'the commons to make good 
the deficiencies of the funds, 'diſcharge the | 
national debr, and provide che neceſſary ſup- 
plies. He aſſared them of his 1 to 
encourage virtue and puniſh vice, and that be 
would decline no difficulties nor "dangers 
where the happineſs of this people might Te | 
concerned. He then concluded with. thee 
words. on therefore, our aims are only 
« for the general let us a& with I 
« fidence in one another, Which will not fail, 
„with the bleſſing of God, to make me a 
* happy king, and you a great and flouriſh- 
* ing people. 
A remonſtrance, inſtead of an addreſs, was 
now preſented. by the commons, informing 


l 4 4 1. 


ſuppreſs them, 


| not be ſpared 


17 
his majeſty that a 1 and diſguſt had 
been raiſed of . duty and affection, and 
that they deſired he would ſhew marks of 
high dipleaſure towards all perſons, who had 


Pa. th to mifrepreſent their proceedings, 


and hoped he would treat as his worſt enemies 
allwho ſhould attempt to entertain him with 
Wen calumnies for the future. 

The colonies in North America ding been 
greatly troubled by: of arr during the war; 
one Kidd, maſter of à ſloop, — to 
provided the government 
would furniſh him wich a chip of thirty guns 
well manned. Fhe board of admiralty de- 
claring that fuch à number of ſcatnen could 
from thepublic ſervice; Kidd 
was furmfhed by the private ſubſoription of 
the lord chancellor, the duke vf Shrewſbury, * 
theearlsiof R „Oxford and Bellamont, 
Sir Kdward Harriſon, and'cotonel Levingfton 
| of New York. Kidd being thus equipped, 
{er ſail from Plymouth, but inſtead of cruiz- 
ing on the coaſt of America, and apprehend- 
ing the pirates, he engaged in the ſame ſcan- 
dalous practices; and n arriving on 
the coaſt of New York, was ſeized together 
with his men by lord Bellamont. His lord- 
ſhip tranſmitted an account of the matter to 
the fecretary of ate, defiring he would fend 
for the priſoners to England, as there was no 
law in that colony for puniſning piracy with 
death, and the people in general favoured the 
practice. The Rocheſter man of war was ac- 
cordingly diſpatched for that purpoſe, but 
was driven back to Plymouth by ſtreſs of 
weather, in a very ſhattered condition; and 


the malecoments took occaſion, from this i in- 


cident, to infinuate, that the miniftry intend- 
ed to fcreen the pirates from juſtice, and 
wiſned to connive at the infamous Practices or 
Piracy. 

The king derte 
eſtates in Ireland, 2 to his own will, 


the commons began to take that matter in- 


to conſideration. The 'commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to examine this affair, were Anneſley, 
Hamilton, Trenchard, Langford, the earl of 
Drogheda, Sir Francis Brewſter, and Sir 


Richard Leving. The firſt four were actu- 


ne diſpoſed of the a a 
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_ reign, to his own uſe and benefit, 


them, 


.and ſervants, 
hazard the conſequences of refuſing the royal 
but was diverted from his purpoſe, 
by. the remonſtrances of thoſe, in; whom 
nevertheleſs, he could 


aſſent; 


- he chiefly confided; 
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ated by 
other three were ſecretly guided by miniſterial 
influence. They began their enquiry in Ireland, 


and proceeded with ſuch ſeverity as ſeemed to 


flow rather from reſentment to the court, than 
from a love of juſtice and abhorrence of cor- 
ruption. They ularly injured his ma- 


_ Jeſty in the opinion of his ſubjects, by ex- 


poſing his partiality for Mrs. Villiers, now 
counteſs of Orkney, by the manner in which 
they examined the grant of an eltate which 
the * had given her.. 


of 1 being rated arid ary | 


by the commons, they. directed an 
account of the whole tranſaction to be printed 
and publiſhed for their vindication, and re- 


ſolyed. that the procuring or paſſing exorbi- 


tant grants by any member now of the 
Privy council, or by any other that had been 

a privy counſellor, in "his or any former | 
was a 
high crime and miſdemeanor. As the mem- 
bers of the lower houſe. were apprehenſive, 
that this bill would be ſtrongly oppoſed by 


_ thoſe of the upper, they tacked it to the 


money bill; ſo that the one could not be re- 
jected, without defeating the other. The 
lords propoſed ſome — the commons 
refuſed to give their conſent, and ordered a 
liſt of the privy · council to be laid before 


Directions being given that all frangets 
ſhould leave their houſe, and the doors be 
ſhut, that no member might go forth, they 
took into conſideration the report of the Iriſh 
forfeitures, with a liſt of the privy counſel- 
.lors, and a motion was. made, to addreſs his 
majeſty, to remove lord chancellor Somers 
from his preſence and councils for ever. This 


was, however, carried in the negative by a 


great majority. The king conſidered * 
bill as an invaſion of his prerogative, an in- 


* 


and at firſt determined to 


not diſſemble his reſentment his remper 
grew viſibly worſe, and from this eircum. 


„ 
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all the virulence of faction, and the | ſtance, his enemies empl 
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ſult on his perſon, and an injury to his friends 


* 
*E 
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oped the moſt ; inve- 
terate malice to blacken his character.. 


Though the commons had: not e 


in their attempt againſt the chancellor, they 
determined to addreſs his majeſty, that no per- 
ſon, who was not a native of his dominion, 
except his royal highneſs prince George of 


Denmark, ſhould be admitted into his ma- 
jeſty's councils in England or Ireland. This 


reſolution was levelled againſt the eſtates of 
Portland, Albemarle, and Galway; but befor 
the addreſſes could be preſented, the king 


came to the houſe of and - prorogued 
= parhatnent to the twenty-third day. of 
„ baving ſigned the —_ that Rn 
r his, ant. 
„170. The 5 having mad 
5 into the conduct Kidd, 


— the oourſe of this ſeſſion, prepared a 
bill more effectually to ſuppreſs piracy, which 
paſſed into a lay; and underſtanding. after - 
wards, that Kidd was brought over to Eng 
land, preſented an addreſs to the king, d 

ing that he might not be tried, . 
pardoned, till the next ſeſſion of parliamen, 
and his majeſty complied: with their requelt. 


A bill was alſo brought in, that no perſon 


born after the twenty- fifth day of March next 
enſuing, being a papiſt, ſhould be capable of 


inheriting any title of honour or eſtate within 


the kingdom of England, dominion of Wakes, 
or town. of Berwick, upon Tweed; and 
that no papiſt ſhould be capable of purchal- 
ing any lands or tenements, either in his 
own, or in the name of any other perſon 
in truſt for him. This bill was vehemently 
oppoſed in the houſe of lords; notwithſtand- 
ing which, it was finally carried by a great 
majority, and at laſt received the royal fanc- 
tion; but little attention was afterwards paid 
to it, as it wanted ſeveral clauſes neceſſary to 
enforce the execution of it. 


Count Tallard, and the earls of Portland 


and Jerſey, employed themſelves during the 


laſt ſeſſion, in the negotiation for a ſecond 
partition treaty. 


The N parties 
agreed, that in caſe his catholic majeſty ſhould 
die without iſſue, the dauphin ſhould poſſeſs 


for himſelf and his ehe the kingdoms of 


the 30ands of St..Ste- 


Naples, and Sicily, 
9 x | / * 
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| ngone, Piombino, the m 
Porto Long rovince 'of nn. tad the 
- dutchies of 1 and Barre; in exchan 
for which the duke of Lorraine ſhould receive 
he dutchy of Milan but that the country 
of Biche ſhould remain in ſovereignty to 
the prince of Vaudemont; that the arch- 
duke Charles ſhould inherit the kingdom of 
Spain, and all its dependencies in and out of 
Europe; but in caſe of his dying without 
iſſue, it ſhould devolve to ſome other child of 
the emperor, excepting him who was to ſuc- 
ceed as emperor or king of the Romans; 
that this monarchy ſhould never deſcend to a 
king of France, or dauphin; for the empe- 


| "WILLIAM II. 
hano, Porto, Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, | 
uiſate of | 


ror's conſideration whether he would accede | 


to the treaty, three months ſhould be allowed. 
Having appointed a regency to act in his 


beginning of July; and on the twenty-ninth 


ceſter, the only * aining child of ſeventeen, 
whom the — Anne had borne, died of a 
malignant fever, in the eleventh year of his 
age. His death was much lamented by the 
greater part of the Engliſh nation, not only 
on account of his promiſing talents and affa- 
ble diſpoſition, but alſo as fatal diſputes 
might happen in conſequence of the ſucceſſion 
being left doubtful. POLY — 
His death, however, was matter of triumph 
tothe Jacobites, who conſidered it as an event 
which had removed the chief bar to the in- 
tereſt of the prince of Wales, but the pro- 
teſtants turned their eyes upon the princeſs 
Sophia, eleCtreſs-dowager of Hanover, and 
grand:daughter of James I. The preſent 
ſtate of affairs, however, in England, afforded 
but an uncomfortable proſpect. The ſucceſ- 


alone was eager, vigilant, enterprizing, and 


elate, and began to exert their influence 


throughout the kingdom. It was hinted that 
the princeſs Anne had ſent a private meſſage 


to her father, and England was again threat- 


ened with bloodſhed and deſolatio n. 


The partition treaty, as ſoon as underſtood, 

was condemned by the ſenſible part of the 

kingdom. They firſt of all complained, that 
"33 Vol 1h | 


fuch an im t affair ſtinuld not have 
been concluded without the advice of par- 
lament. They obſerved that the ſcheme was 
unjuſt, and the execution of ic hazardous; 
that in concerting the terms, the maritime 
powers ſeemed to have acted as partizans of 


France. All theſe exceptions. were diffuſed | 


by the malecontents, ſo that the whole king- 
dom echoed with the clamour of diſcontent, 
while the prince of Wales's ſucceeding to the 
crown, became more and more the ſerious 
object of the tory faction. mY 
In this perplexing ſituation the king found 


affairs on his return to England, and ſoon af- 


ter he received advice, that the king of Spain 


was actually dead. Charles had by his laſt 


will declared the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon 
of the dauphin, ſole heir to the Spaniſh mo- 


| narchy. In caſe this prince ſhould die with- 
abſence, the king ſer ſail for Holland in the 
| ordered that Spain ſhould devolve to the 
of the ſame month, the young duke of Glou- | 
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out iſſue, or inherit the crown of France, he 


duke of Berry; in default of him and his 
children, to the archduke Charles, and his 
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heirs; in failure of whom, to the duke of 


Savoy and his poſterity. It ſtil} remains 2 
doubt, whether this will was actually ſigned 
by the king of Spain, or was only a forgery; 
but this much 1s certain, that a new ſcene 
hypocriſy. and diſſimulation was the conſe- 
quence of the public notification of the teſ- 
tament at the French court. 
By the intrigues and 
whole matter appears to have been concerted ; 
and he was now determined to conclude the 
cheat with the ſame dexterity with which. it 


was begun. After the will was accepted, 


| Lewis cloſeted the duke of Anjou, to whom 


| 
fon was now aſcertained, the jacobite faction 


Sir, the king of 
grandees demand you, the 


he ſaid in the preſence of the marquis de Rios; 
ain has made you a 
king. The 
s people wiſh for you, and I give my con- 


„ ſent. Remember only you are a prince of 
* France. I recommend to you to love your 
people, to gain their affection by the lenity. 
of your government, and render yourſelf 
worthy of the throne you are about to aſ- 
e cend.” The new monarch was congratu- 


blood; nevertheleſs, the dyke of Orleans 


X 


iey of Lewis the 


lated on his elevation by all the princes of the 


and his ſon proteſted againſt the will __ 
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the arch dike was placed next in ſucceſſion 
to the duke of Berry, in bar of their right as 
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deſcendants of Anne of Auſtria. The em- 


peror loudly exclaimed againſt the will, as 


being more iniquitous than the treaty of par- 


tion, and threatened to do himſelf juſtice by 


force of arms. The Spaniards gave them- 
ſelves up to the protection of Lewis, ſenſible 
that they were incapable of defending their 
own dominions. _ gs b 

The king of England in the mean time, 


affected to be totally indifferent about the 


| Spaniſh ſucceſſion, with a view to conceal his 
reſentment, until he ſhould have ſounded the 


opinions of other powers in Europe, and ſeen 
how far he could rely on his new miniſtry. 
His chief favourite was the earl of Rocheſter, 


who had undertaken for the tories, and was 


declared lord lieutenant of Ireland. Lord Go- 
dolphin was appointed firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, lord Tankerville keeper of the 
privy ſeal, and Sir Charles Hedges ſecretary 
of ſtate; but the management was entruſted 
to Mr. Robert Harley, who had hitherto op- 


F Wn 


ed the meaſures of the court with equal 


virulence and ability. Theſe new miniſters, 
conſcious that they had intereſt ſufficient to 


procure a majority in the preſent parliament, 


prevailed on the king to diſſolve it by pro- 
clamation; which was accordingly done, and 
the ſixth of February was appointed for the 
meeting of a new parliament. 

A. D. 1701. When the parhament met 
agreeable to the ſummons in the writs on the 


fixth of February, it was prorogued to the | 


tenth day of the ſame month, when Mr. 
Harley was choſen ſpeaker: by a great majo- 
rity. The king in his ſpeech to both houles, 
obſerved, that the great loſs which the nation 
had ſuſtained in the death of the duke of 
Glouceſter, had rendered it abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to make ſome farther proviſion. for 


fettling the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line; 


and that the death of the late king of Spain 


had produced ſuch an alteration in the affairs | 


of Europe, as required their moſt ſerious de- 


liberation. He then, as uſual, demanded ſup- | 


plies for the enſuing year; reminded them of 


- 
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the deficiencies, and public debt; recom- [| 
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mended to their regard the ſtrength of the 
nation, naval, and military; exhorted them 
to unanimity in their proceedings, and to 


ragement to commerce. 
The intereſt of their coun Fo and the li- 
berties of Europe, ſeem leſs to have engaged 


the attention of this parliament than the 
diſputes of factions. A great body of the 
commons had actually reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring he would ac- 
knowledge the king of Spain; and ſuch was 
the diſpoſition of the houſe, that it would in 
all probability have been carried by a con- 
ſiderable majority, had it not been for a bold 
and lucky expreſſion of one Mr. Monkton; 
who in the heat of his declamation againſt 
this meaſure, ſaid, he expected the net vote 
would be for owning the pretended prines of 
Wales. The members, alarmed at the infinus 
ation, dropped the meafure, although there 
was no affinity between the two ſubjects. 

In anſwer to the king's ſpeech on opening 
the ſeſſion, - which they now took into: conf. 
deration, they aſſured his majeſty, that they 
would defend his perſon and government, and 

take ſuch effectual meaſures as might beſt 
conduce to the intereſt and ſafety of England, 
and the preſervation of the proteſtant religion. 
The king thanked. them for this. mark of 
their affection, and at the ſame time requeſted 
their advice reſpecting the ſeveral articles con- 

tained in a memorial which he had receivec 


* ” 


Buy this memorial his majeſty was informed, 
that the ſtates had acknowledged the duke of 
Anjou as king of Spain; that France had a- 
greed to a negotiation, in which they might 
ſtipulate the neceſſary conditions for feeuring 
the peace of Europe, and that they were 
firmly reſolved to do nothing without the 
concurrence of his majeſty and the other allies; 
the commons alſo deſired permiſſion to inſpect 
the treaties between England and Holland. 

When theſe. papers were peruſed, they 
agreed upon and preſented an addreſs, deſiring 
the king to enter into ſuch negotiations witty 


the ſtates general and other potentates, as 


might moſt effectually conduce to the mu- 


— 
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tual ſafety of Great Britain and the United 
provinces, as well as to the preſ | 
the peace of Europe; and affuring him of 
their ſupport and aſſiſtance in performance of 
the treaty ſubliſting between England and the 
ſtates general. The king declared his appro- 
bation of the addreſs; and the commons af- 
terwards voted, that proviſion ſhould be made 
from time to time for —_— good the prin- 
cipal and intereſt due upon all parliamentary 
funds; and afterwards paſſed a bill for renew- 
ing the bills of credit, commonly called the 


exchequer bills. This act having paſſed the 


houſe of lords on the ſixth day of March, re- 
ceived the royal aſſent on the thirteenth. 
The affections of the people in general 
being entirely alienated from the late king 
James, and his majeſty having, in his ſpeech, 
moſt earneſtly urged the propriety of eſta- 


bliſhing the ſucceſſion” in the proteſtant line; 


the commons thought they could no longer, 
either with decency or ſafety avoid taking the 
matter into immediate conſideration. The 
manner, however, in which it was conducted, 
diſcovered but little ſincerity, and plainly 
proved, that with regard to the commons, it 
was rather the effect of neceſſity than choice. 
The affair was delayed from day to day for a 
conſiderable time; and at laſt, Mr. Harley 
propoſed, that previous to the nomination of 
any perſon to ſucceed to the crown, certain 
preliminary conditions ſhould be ſettled, in 


order to ſecure the privileges of the people. 


This propoſal produced ſeveral deliberations 
on the ſubject, which ended in the following 
reſolutions: that 'whoever ſhould hereafter 
come to the poſſeſſion of this crown, ſhould 
Join in communion: with the church of Eng- 

land, as by law eſtabliſhed; that in cafe the 
crown, and imperial dignity of this realm, 
ſhall hereafter come to any perſon, not be- 
ing a native of the kingdom of England, 
this nation ſhall not be obliged to engage in 

any war for the defence of any dominjons or 


territories, which do not belong to the crown 


of England, without the conſent of the par- 
liament; that no perſon who ſhall hereafter 
come to the poſſeſſion of the crown, be per- 
mitted to go out of the dominions of Eng- 
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land, Scotland, or Ireland, without conſent 
Theſe preliminary articles being agreed on, 
it was reſolved, that the princeſs Sophia, 
dutcheſs dowager of Haqover, be declared 
the next in ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 


land in the proteſtant line, after his majeſty 


and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bo- 
dies reſpectively; and that the further limita- 


tion of the crown be to the ſaid princeſs So- 


phia and the heirs of her body, being pro- 


teſtants. The earl of Macclesfield was ap- 
pointed to acquaint the princeſs, that the act 
of ſettlement had paſſed in her favour. 


A regard to the intereſt of the late king, 
being univerſally imputed to the tories, they 
exerted themſelves zealouſly on this occaſton, 


in order to wipe off the aſperſion, and in- 


ſinuate themſelves into the confidence of the 
people; hoping, that in the ſequel they ſnould 
be able to reſtrain the nation from engaging 
too deeply in the affairs of the continent, 
without incurring the charge of diſaſſection to 
. e fey - 
: Mr. Stanhope, the ambaſſador-jat' the 
Hague, was, at this time, commiſſioned to 


treat with the miniſters of France and Spain, 


agreeable to the addreſſes of both houſes of 
parliament; and in conſequence of the or- 
ders he received, he in on the fol- 
lowing conditions; that for the ſecurity of 


Englaad, the cities of Oſtend, and Nieu- 


port, ſhould be delivered into the hands of 
his Britannic majeſty; that no kingdoms, 
provinces, cities, lands, or places, belonging 
to the crown of Spain, ſhould ever be yield - 
ed, or transferred to the crown of France om 
any pretence whatever; that the ſubje&s of 
his Britannic majeſty ſhould retain all the 
privileges: rights and immunities, with re- 
gard to navigation and commerce in the do- 
minions of Spain, which they enjoyed at the 
b eſty; as alſo, | 

all ſuch immuniries, rights, and .franchiſes; 
bjects of France or any other pow- 
er, either poſſeſs for the preſent, or may en- 
joy for the future; that all treaties of peace 
and commerce between England, and Spain 
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Netherlands were made by the ſtates 
but ſo extravagant were theſe demands in the 


\ 


tors ſhould ſollicit or perſuade to undertake 
that office. Demands alſo of the like nature, 
reſpecting the moſt conſiderable places in the 


neral ; 


opinion of count d'Avaux, the French am- 
baſſador, that he ſaid, they could. not have 
been higher, if his maſter had loſt four ſuc- 
ceſſive battles. He declared, that his moſt 
chriſtian -majeſty would withdraw his troops 
from the Spaniſh Netherlands, as ſoon as the 
king of Spain ſhould have forces of his own 
ſufficient to guard the country; but with re- 
ſpect to the other articles, he could give no 
other anſwer, than, that he would immedi- 
ately tranſmit them to Verſailles. Lewis af- 
fected to reſent the propoſals, as highly arro- 
gant, as well as a ſure mark of the hoſtile in- 
tention of the allies. He refuſed to give any 
other ſecurity for the peace of Europe, than 
a renewal of the treaty of Ryſwick ; and it 


land to draw over the members of parliament 
to his intereſt, in order to prevent oppoſition 
from that quarter. 12 DEE; 
. Inſtead of reſenting, as they ought to have 
done, the treachery of the French king, the 
Engliſh parliament began 

eance on all thoſe who had any hand in con- 
cluding the treaty of partition. The debates 


ried on with ſuch extreme violence, that ſeve- 
ral members tranſgreſſed the bounds of com- 
mon decency and decorum. Sir Edward Sey- 
mour compared the diviſion which had been 
made of the Spaniſn territories, to a robbery 
on the highway, and Mr. Howe did not ſcru- 
ple to ſay it was a felonious treaty ; an expreſ- 


that he is reported to have ſaid, that nothi 
but the conſideration of the difference o 
their rank, ſhould have prevented him from 


demanding perſonal fatisfaction for the inſult 
| ings of the commons againſt the impeached 


offered to his honour. However, after long 
debates and great variety as well as virulence 
of altercation, they agreed to an addreſs, in 


Y - 
3 
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on theſe demands ſhould be guarantied by 


ſuch powers, as one or other of the contrac- | 
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ſafety of Europe, as well as prejudicial to the 
intereſt of Great Britain. They humbly be- 
ſought his majeſty, that for the future, he 


| would, in all matters of importance, require 


—— — —. ——— oo oo a — 
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to wreak their ven- 


| acquainted with 
all his ſecret and arduous affairs; and laſtly, _ 
as the French king appeared to have violated 
the treaty of partition, they adviſed his ma- 
Jeſty in future negotiations with that prince, 


and admit the advice of his natural born 
ſubjects of known probity and fortune, and 
that he would conſtitute a council of ſuch 
perſons, to whom he might impart all affairs, 
which ſhould any way concern him and' his 
dominions. - They aſſerted, that they were, 
from their knowledge of the country, better 
qualified to adviſe his majeſty, than foreign- 
ers could poſſibly be, reſpecting the true inte- 
reſts of his kingdom ; that they had exhibit- 
ed ſuch repeated inſtances of their duty and 
affection, as muſt convince his majeſty of 
their zeal for his ſervice ; that he was well 
perſons fit to be employed in 


to proceed with ſuch caution, as might imply 


is affirmed, that he employed perſons in Eng- || a real ſecurity. Though he deeply felt this 


affront, he would not alter his conduct toe 
wards the new miniſters, but he plainly per- 
ceived that their principal view was to make 
him dependent on their parliamentary intereſt, 
and counteract his moſt favourite meaſures. 

The tory party prevailing in the houſe of 
commons, having in vain traduced, and even 


impeached the principal of the whig miniſters, 


in the lower houſe on this ſubject, were car- || endeavoured to excite a quatrel between the 


| two houſes, by claiming a variety of unuſual 


. —— OO OR 


privileges; which, though ſometimes granted 
in extraordinary emergencies, could never be 
admitted in common caſes. They affected to 
cavil at an expreſſion of lord Haverſham, 


| who ſaid, that they were guilty of -partiality, 


in accuſing 
fion which the king reſented to ſuch a degree, || who were equally chargeable with the ſame 
ung || miſdemeanor. - But no proſecution being car- 


ried on, he and other impeached lords were 


ſome lords and ſcreening others, 


he partiality and injuſtice-of the proceed - 


lords was but too obvious. Their charge 


was to the laſt degree frivolous, and their 


which they diſapproved of the partition treaty; | 


' as a ſcheme inconſiſtent with the peace and 


conduct on this occaſion was ſo flagrant, as 


to attract the notice of the common poopie, 


— A * 4 
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general; a man endued with the various re- 
quiſites to ſhine in the cabinet or the field; 
and whoſe whole future conduct proved the 
2 alot of his majeſty's choice. - | 
* _—_— y being appointed, the king ſet 

cit for Holland, 1 the beg beginking of Tuly, 
and on his arrival at the Hague, aſſiſted at 
the aſſembly of the ſtates general, whom he - 
addreſſed in a very affectionate ſpeech, and 
was anſwered with great cordiality. Soon af- 
ter which he made a progreſs round the fron- 
tiers, to viſit the towns ; hd garriſohs;"and 
gave the neceſſary orders for the Protection 
of the ſeveral places. 

In the interim, d' Avaux, the French mi- 
niſter, being recalled from the Hague, deli- 
vered a letter to the ſtates from his maſter  - 
who complained that they had interrupted the 
8 from which no good fruits were 
to be expect but at the ſame time aſſured 
them, win 8 depended on themſelves 
whether they ſhould continue to receive marks 


ance. T ſſed a bill, that, duri of his ancient friendſhip for their republic. 
— 4 of parliament oy i i 


orogation, priv This letter was accompanied by an inſolent 
| be — 2. — legal Proſecutions, | memorial; to which che ſtates general returned 
| 


nie e TT . l mm, 


and inſpire” the qenerdiry of the nation with | { 


ſoult. 
yy * che people i in general began to elamout 
for a war with France; the commons, who | 


dreaded the reſentment of the populace, 
— an _— in which they — | 
ro ſupport his majeſty in the alliance he 


ſhould contract with the emperor, and other 
ſtates, in order to curb the exorbitant power 
of France. They likewiſe proceeded upo 4 
the ſupply, and voted funds for raiſing 
bout two 3 2 hundred Fontan 
nds, to defray ' the expence 0 en- 
feng war. They voted thirty thouſand ſea- 
men, and reſolved, thar ten thouſand troops 
ſhould be tranſported from Ireland to Hol- 
land. The funds were to be ſupplied by a 
Jand tax, certain duties on — and 
a weekly deduction from the exciſe, ſo as to 
bring down the civil lift to fix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; as the duke of Glouceſter was 
dead, and James's queen refuſed her allow- 


and their laſt conteſt with che lords, was || a very ſpirited ànſwer. As they were now 
concerning a bill for appointing commiſſioners || convinced of the hoſtile intentions of France, 
to examine and fate the public accounts. || they Hired auxiliaries, increaſed their army, 
The parties named for Ahne buſineſs being repaired their fortifications, and took every 
chiefly violent tories, were wholly dilpproved | ' precaution for theit defence. 

bythe peers; when, therefore, the bill was ſent || The eonduct of their new maſter did not 
up to the lords, they made ſome amendments meet with the'approbation of the Spahiards z - 
which the commons rejected. The former | though all Europe was intereſted in umbling 
animoſity was beginning to revive between || the power of the Bourbon family, the empe- 
the two houſes, when the king inte d || ror was more immediately affected by the ac- 
their diſputes, by putting an end to the ſef- || ceffion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of 
ſion, on the twenty-fourth'day of June, after Spain. Ferdinand, cringe atthe perfidious 
having thanked 2 For their zeal eonduct of che French court, reſotved to do 
in che public ſervice, and exhorted them ts || himſelf juſtice by force of arms, and with that 
a diſcharge of their duties, in their ſeveral | view raiſed an army, the command of which 
counties, ' He was no doubt extremely af: | he beſtowed on prince Eugene. That geaeral 
ed with ſuch an iſſue of a ſeſſion, chat had | entered Italy by Vancenza, paſſed the Adige 
n with a very unfavourable aſpect. His | near Corpi, where he obtained a victory 0 over 

ih now daily declined; but Bot te JP a party of the Fitch,” 

courage the allies from engaging in the con- 20k he duke of Savoy, allied by the gene: 


be carefully concealed his indifpofi- || rals Catinat and Vai emont, commanded the 
tion. le conferred the command of the ten | enemy, who did not think. proper to hazard 
thouſand! troops deſtined” for Holland, upon || an engagement. Towards the end of the 
the earl of Ma „ höm he Ikewiſe campaign, the priner took Pofeften of al 


appointed his plenipotentiary to the ſtates || the Mantuan territories, except Mantua itſelf, 
1.38 Vos | Ty 1 the N 
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the blockade of which he formed. He re- 


HISTORY sf ENA. 


duce4 all the places on the Oglio, and kept 


the field the whole winter, exhibiting repeated 
marks of the moſt undaunted courage, inde- 
fatigable vigilance, and conſummate prudence. 
In — he had neatly ſurpriſed Cremona, 


by introducing a body of men through an 


old aqueduct: they ths one of the gates, 
by which the prince and his followers entered. 
Villeroy the governor being wakened by the 
noiſe, ran out into the ſtreet, where he was 
taken, and the town muſt have inevitably 
been reduced, had prince Eugene been join- 
ed by another body of troops, he had order- 
ed to advance from Parmeſan, to ſecure the 
bridge ; which poſt being previouſly poſſeſſed 
by an Iriſh regiment in the French ſervice, 
the prince was compelled to retire, takiog 
Villeroy with him.. ; 

The confederate | fleets of England- and 
Holland, under the command of Sir George 
Rooke though they came to no action, kept 
all their neighbours in awe, during the courſe 
of this ſummer. _ | 

In the interim, his Britannie majeſty cw 
employed in perfecting the alliances, —— 
the emperor, England, and Holland; and a 
treaty was accordingly concluded at the 
Hague on the ſeventh of September. Several 
inimadverſions were made upon this treaty, 
particularly in a tract, ſuppoſed, to be written 
by the lord Somers, who. endeavoured te 
prove, that the liberties of Europe could be 
no way ſecured, but by expelling the duke 
of Anjou from the throne of Spain, and eſta- 
bliſhing that crown in the houſe of Auſtria. 


The late king James, after a tedious in- 
diſpoſition, expired at St. Germain's on the 


ſixteenth day of September. James had e- 
vinced a mind better qualified to bear adver- 
fity than proſperity. Since the miſcarriage of 
his laſt attempt for e his throne, he 


had laid aſide all thoughts of worldly affairs, 


and devoted his whole attention to the con- 


cerns of a future ſtate; though he could not 
prevent the buſy genius of his queen from 
forming new plans of reſtoration; he was 
always beſt pleaſed when wholly detached 


| 


| He: paid an annual viſit to the poor 


4 D. 15016. 
his chief diverſion, dur religion his conſtant 
care. Nothing could be more harmleſs than 
his retired life, in the courſe of which he 
ſubjected himſelf to uncommon ſeverities. 
r monks 
of La Trappe, who were much edified by 
his humble and pious deportment. His pride 
and arbitrary temper ſeemed to have vaniſhed 
with his greatneſs. He became affable, kind, 


| 


from juch e Aren Fe was | 
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and eaſy to all his dependents; and his reli- 
gion appears in ſome; meaſure - to have im- 
proved the virtues ; of his heart, though cit 
certainly impaired the faculties of his mind. 
In his Jaſt illneſs, he took no notice of the 
legitimacy of his ſon, an omiſſion that gave 
riſe to various conjectures, He died with great 
ſigns of devotion, declaring that he heartily 
forgave the prince of Orange, and all his ene- 
mies, He was, privately interred,/,agreeable 
to his deſire in the church af the Bacli, Be. 
nedictines at Paris. ies : 2 bndod bak 
At the motion of the dauphin at d madam 
de Maintenon, the pretended prince of Wales 
was immediately proclaimed king of England 
at St. Germain's, and treated as ſuch at the 
court of Verſailles. His title was: likewiſe re- 
cognized by the king of Spain, the duke of 
Savoy, and the pope. William was no ſooner 
informed of this tranſaction, than he diſ- 
patched a courier to the king of Sweden as 
guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwie, to com- 
plain of this manifeſt violation. At the ſame 
time, even without an audience of leave, he 
directed the earl ＋ Wee to leave 
Faris, t 5 
1 manifata, was now diſperſed. throneh all 
tha, courts of Europe, in which. the French 
affirmed, that he had infringed no article 
. treaty, in acknowledging the priace of 
8 king of England. 
In the mean time, the lords juſtices, the 
city of London, and the 3 counties 
and corporations of England, drew, up ad- 
dreſſes to William, expreſſiue of the higheſt 
reſentment at the French king's-preſumption, 
and aſſuring his majeſty; that they would, at 
all times exert their utmoſt abilities for the 
preſervation of his perſon, and the defence of 
bis rn in eee, to all, h 
in bond 
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earneſt to have England hold. the balance of 
power, and be at the head of the proteſtant 
intereſt. n N 


4 * 


His majeſty's ſpeech met with the applauſe 


of his crown and dignity. Theſe addreſſes | 
were tranſmirted to the king, Who was. ſtill 
in Holland; and who, having now: finiſhed 
his treaties of alliance, reſolved to return to. 5 n | 
his own kingdom, but was detained- by a | ſo juſtly due to its merit. The houſes of ar- 
ſevere malady, which though he at laſt over - lament preſented ſeparate addreſſes, in which 
came, impaired his conſtitution to ſuch a+ de · ¶ they 'expreſſed their reſentment, of the pro- 
gree, that he plainly perceived his end -was || ceedings of the French K ng, in owning the 
approaching: Having -enjoined the earl of || pretended prince of Wales for king of Eng- 
Portland not to mention the circumſtance till || land. They aſſuted his majeſty they were 
after his death, he told him he had no ex- || ſenſible of the indignity offered to his ſacred 
pectation of living through another ſummer. perſon, and were determined to aſſiſt him to 
His majeſty, on his arrival in England, on || the utmoſt of their power, againſt the at- 
the fourth of November, found the kingdom || tempts of the pretended prince of Wales and 
torn to pieces by the violence of factions. As || all other perſons whatſoever ; and with earneſt 
the commons in the laſt ſeſſion had diſcovered || prayers for his long and proſperous reign they 
their principles in a plain and alarming man- concluded their addreſs. 15353 
ner, the parliament. was diſſolved, and a ne- An unanimous reſolution was taken in the 
one appointed to meet, on the thirteenth of || houſe of commons, on the ninth, day of Ja- 
Decempen - IN fo Has e I nuary, permitting a bill to be brought in for 
Sir Thomas Littleton was recommended by ſecuring his majeſty s perſon, and the ſucceſ- 
the court, at the meeting of parliament, as || ſion of the crown in the proteſtant line; and 
ſpeaker to the houſe; but Mr. Harley, who || for extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended 
was conſidered as the chief leader of the for- prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, 
mer faction, was again choſen. His majeſty || and their open and ſecret. abettors. They 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech that does ho- then reſolved on a further addreſs to his ma- 
nour to his memory, and ſtands recorded with || jeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed. to 
decorations, in the Engliſh, Dutch, and French || inſert, an article in all his treaties of alliance, 
languages. In this memorable ſpeech, he ex || importing, that no peace ſhould be made 
preſſed his hope, that they were come together, || with France, until his majeſty and the nation 
determined to avoid diſputes and differences, || had received ſatisfaction for the great indig- 
and to act with a hearty: concurrence for pro- nity offered by the French King, in_owning: 
moting the common cauſe. He ſaid he ſhould || and declaring the pretended prince of Wales, 
think it a particular bleſſing to England, if | king of England, Scotlan 1 and Ireland. 
they were as much inclined. to lay aſide thoſe || An unanimous and ardent zeal for the PEN 
unhappy animoſities, which divided and weak- eſtabliſhment now diſti uiſhed both ouſes. | 
ened them, as he was diſpoſed to make all || The commons introduced a; bill for attainting. 
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his ſubjecls ſafe and eaſy ; even thoſe who-had || the pretended prince of Wales, which, bei 


committed the higheſt offences againſt his 
perſon. At the ſame time he conjured them 


to diſappoint the hopes of their enemies by 
their unanimity. As he had always ſhewn, 


and always would ſhew, how deſirous he was 
to be the common father of all his people, he 
deſired they would lay aſide all parties and 
diviſions ; ſo that no diſtinction might be 
them. He concluded with 
affirming, that by their preſent behaviour, it 


known among 


would be ſeen whether they were really in 
e 24408 8 Hal id di u i ins 
it 


N py 
ſept up to the other houſe, paſſed with an Ly 


|] ditional clauſe of attainder againſt the queen: 
ho acted as regent. . Strong oppoſition, how- 
ever, was made to this clauſe; it being al- 


ledged, that no evidence could be brought 
to make good the charge; but the fact was 


ſo notorious, that it was deemed equal to the 


moſt legal proof. The bill for attainting the 


queen was neglected in the houſe of com 


mons, after the lords had paſſed it. _ 


A moſtvaluable den tr ce 
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| Kiran union between the kingdoms of E ngland | 


and Scotland, which was propoſed at this time, 


1 0 * of E vA N D. 
W ales; and another in favour of the Quakers, 


4 b. thor . , 


| enacting, that their ſolemn affirmation and 


failed, through the unhappy diviſions which 


reigned in the north. The earl of Nottingham 
had made a 8 for this purpoſe, who, 
when the bill of abjuration paſſed in the 

of peers, declared, that though he differed | 
from the majority, in many particulars, re- 
lating to the bill, he was yet a friend to the | 
proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, thought an union of the whole 
ifiand abſolutely neceſſary. He therefore 
moved, that an addreſs ſhould be 


might treat abour the union of the two king- 
doms. But the ferment raiſed in Scotland by 
the diſappointment of the Darien enterprize, 
was ſtill ſo great, that it was deemed hazardous 
to riſque the calling of a new parliament, at 
ſuch a critical juncture. A more favourable 
crifis was therefore hoped for, and the EP 
laid by for the preſent. 

A. plan for reducing the-exorbitant 
of France, had been projected by William 
but he did not live to ſee it put in execution. 
His conſtitution was by this time almoſt 
exhauſted, though he endeavoured to con- 
ceal the effects of his malady, and to repair 
his health by exerciſe. 

As his majeſty was riding from Kenſing 
to Hampton-Court, on the tw 
February, his horſe fell under him, and tie 
was thrown with ſuch violence, as produced 
a fracture in his collar- bone. His attendants 
carried him to Hampton-Court, where the 
bone was ſet by Ronjat, his ſerjeant ſurgeon. 
In the evening he returned to Kenſington in 
his coach, and the two ends of the fractured 
bone having been diſyoined by the jolting 
of the carriage, were re- placed under the in- 
yſician. He ſeemed 
to be in a fair way of recovery, till the firſt 
day of March, when an inflammation appear- 


ed on his knee, accompanted with great pain | 


and weakneſs. 


On the ſecond day of March, the rout} 


ſent was given, by commiſſion, to ſuch bills 


as had paſſed both houſes, namely, the act 
of attainder agua the pretended prince of 


of | 


ented to 
the king to diſſolve the parliament of Scot- 
land, and to fummon a new parliament, which 


. 


| 
| 


5 


aerger nen be accepted . of an 
oat 

His majeſty was fo far recovered of his 
Jameneſs by the ſeventh day of the month, 
that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery at 
| Kenſington ; but ſitting down on a couch and 
falling aſleep, he was 2 with a ſhivering, 
which terminated into a fever and diarrhæa. 
He was attended by Sir Richard Black- 
more and ſeveral other eminent phyſicians; 
but their preſcriptions | proved - ineffectual, 
On the ninth he granted another commiſſion 
for paſſing a bill for the malt-tax, and an act 
of 83 but being through weakneſs 
incapable of writing Th own name, he ap- 
plied a ſtamp prepared for that purpoſe, in 
preſence of the lord r and the clerks of 
liament. The earl of Albemarle, atriv- 
ing from Holland, conferred wich him in 
private, on the poſture of affairs; but he 
received his information with unuſual cold - 
neſs, and ſaid & Je tire vers ma fin, I draw 
* towards my end.“ In the evening he thank- 


ed Dr. Bidloo for his care and tenderneſs, 
ſaying, I know that you and the other 
<* learned phyſicians, have done all that your 
„ art can do for my relief; but finding all 
* means ineffectual, I ſubmit.“ He was at- 
tended by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 


the biſhop- of Saliſbury, who on Sunday 
morning adminiſtered the Sacrament. He 
thanked lord Overkirk for his long and faith- 


ful ſervices, he delivered to lord Albemarle 
the keys of his cloſet and eſcrutore, telling 
him, he knew what to do with them. He 
enquired for the earl of Portland, who not 
arriving till after he was ſpeechleſs,” he could 
only expreſs the warmth of”: bi his friendſhip, by 
vec Arias his hand, OPER 8 it with ond 
traordinary ardor to his 

His majeſty departed this life on ache renth. 
of March, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 
and fourteenth of his reign. The lords Lex- 
| ington and Scarborough, who were then 
in waiti no ſooner perceived that the 
king was dead, than they ordered Ronjat to 
take off from his left arm a black ribbon, 


which tied next to his ſkin a ne ring, with 
ſome 
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royal progenitors. 


thirty - ei 
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A. D. 17%/fꝗʃfbch 


air of the late queen Mary, expreſſing 
_— regard a, had for her . 
The body lay in ſtate at Kenſington for ſome 
days, and on the twelfth of April, it was 
buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, among his 


His majeſty having committed a vill to the 


care of M. Schuylemburg, it was opened at 
the Hague in the beginning of May; by 
vy hich it appeared that he had declared his 
couſin the prince Friſon of Naſſau, ſtadthol- 


der of Frieſland, his ſole and univerſal heir, 
and appointed the ſtates general his executors. 
By a codicil annexed, he 
earl of Albemarle, two hundred thouſand 
guilders, together with the lordſhip of Bree: 
vert. | 


His majeſty was of a middle ſtature, he 


had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large || 
forehead, and a grave, folemn aſpe&, Wil- 


liam was a man of few words, his converſa- 
tion was dry, and his manner rather forbid- 
ding, except in battle, when his deportment 


was free, full of ſpirit, life, and animation. | 
From an immature birth, he derived a lan- 


guid conſtitution ; but by the aids of tempe- 


rance and exerciſe, underwent much fatigue 


both in the field and in rhe cabinet. 


He pol- 
ſeſſed a retentive memory and folid j 


ment; 


in conſequence of which, his plans, though 


bequeathed to the 


ſeldom temarkably fucceſsful, were never 
ineffectual. In fortitude and equanimity he 


freedom in one general thraldom. 
| word, he was a great 


rivalled the moſt renowned heroes of anti- 


quity, and by natural ſagacity, ſupplied the 


defects in his education, which had been 
much negleted. He was a zeatous affertor 
of the reformed religion; and recommended 
a conformity to its facred laws, by his own 
exemplary conduct and behaviour. 


cite in him and his Engliſh ſubjects, jealou- 
ſies of each other, which were ſometimes pre- 
judicial to public affairs. 5 

He was certainly a prince of great ambition, 


and conſtantly aſpired to the honour of acting 


as umpire in all conteſts of Europe; but he 
was a ſteady friend to the the natural rights 
and liberties of mankind, and exerted the 


moſt heroic efforts in the deliverance of our 
forefathers, from the dreadful bondage of 


civil and religious ſlavery. 


He bravely oppoſed, and nou checked the 


growing power of the French monarchy, 
which ſeemed ready to involve the ſons of 
In one 


man. 


AN 


NN E princeſs of Denmark, 
ſucceeded William as ſovereign 


A. D. 
1702. 


ghth year of her age when ſhe aſcend- 
ed the throne. 
to conceive hopes, that, as ſhe would proba- 
bly leave no heirs of her body, ſhe might al- 
ter the ſucceſſion in favour of the pretender. 
She had been taught to conſider the tories as 


her friends, who had always profeſſed the moſt | 


29 Vol Ih. ==: 


U 


7” of England. She was in the 


All parties - ſeemed pleaſed 
with her elevation; even the Jacobites began 


| 
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as by law eſtabl 
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perfect attachment to her; but ſhe was chiefly 
influenced by the counteſs of Marlborough, 
a haughty and intriguing woman. Her firſt 
act of ſovereignty was to convene the privy 


council, to whom ſhe declared her concern 
| for the loſs the nation had ſuſtained, in the 
death of his late majeſty; her regard for the 
religion and liberties of her country; her de- 
ſire to maintain the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant 
line, and the government in church and ſtate, 
iſhed; and finally, her reſolu- 
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His 
attachment to his countrymen the Dutch, an 
attachment, for which, as a man, he cannot 
be thought blameable, tended mutually. to ex- 


monarch and a good 
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and aſtoniſnment. 
Parable loſs, and dreading the calamities that 


>. oy 


tion to curb the inſolence, and purſue the 


the true intereſt of England, together with 
that of the confederates. 1 3 


The uſual oaths having been taken by the 


members of the privy council, the queen iſ- 


ſued a proclamation, continuing all perſons- 
in the poſts they held at the death of the late 


king. As by an act paſſed in the late reign, - 


the parliament continued fitting even after 
the . death; both houſes unanimouſly 
voted an addreſs of condoleanceand congratu- 
lation, and in the afternoon the queen was 

roclaimed. The lords and commons then 
aſſured her majeſty, that they firmly reſolved 


to enable her to maintain her alliances, and 


the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and that 
they would ſupport the public credit in the 
moſt effectual manner. 

On the eleventh of March, her majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, where ſhe deli- 
vered her firſt ſpeech to the parliament in 


which ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfaction at their 


unanimous concurrence with her opimon, that 
too much could not be done to reduce the 
exorbitant power of France; and at the ſame 
time, defired they would conſider of proper 
methods for forming an union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. She declared it would be 
her conſtant endeavour to make the beſt re- 
turn for their duty and affection ; and, as ſhe 
knew her own heart to be entirely Engliſh, 


ſhe could very ſincerely aſſure them, that 


there was not any thing they could expect or 
defire from her, which ſhe ſhould not always 
be ready to do for the happineſs and proſpe- 
rity of England, and that they ſhould always 
find her a ſtrict and religious oblerver of her 
word. Theſe aſſurances were highly pleaſing 
to the parliament, and her majelty received 
the thanks of both houſes. The biſhop and 
clergy of London, the diſſenters in that metro- 


polis and its neighbourhood, and the ſeveral 


counties, cities, and corporations of England, 
preſented addreſſes on this occaſion. . 
The news of the late king's death filled the 
Hollanders with the utmoſt conſternation. 
The ftates immediately aſſembled, and for 
fome time gazed at each other in ſilent fear 
Conſcious: of. their irre- 
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' threatened their country, univerſal” deſpon- 


liberties of Europe. 


dence prevailed amongſt them for ſome time; 
but at length recovering from their unmanly 
ſtupefaction, they began to reſume their na. 
tive ſpirit, and form more noble reſolutions x 


and a letter which the earl of Marlborough 


wrote to penſionary Fagel, containing aſſur- 


ances of the queen's friendſhip, tended greatly 


to keep up their ſpirits. 

| Theſe agreeable aſſurances were in a few: 
days repeated in a letter which the queen her- 
ſelf wrote to the ſtates; but what chiefly re- 


vived the ſpirits of the Dutch, was the ar- 


rival of the earl of Marlborough, whom her 
majeſty had appointed generaliflimo, as well 
as ambaſſador extraordinary, and plenipoten- 
tiary to the ſtates general. He aſſured them 
that the queen his miſtreſs, would faithfully 
adhere to the alliances, which had been con- 
cluded by the late king, and do every thing 
that was neceſſary for preſerving the common 
2, The ſtates in anſwer to 


this memorial, expreſſed their great afflition 


fot the death of the late king; their congra - 


tulation on her majeſty's acceſſion” to the 


throne, - their hearty thanks for the aſſurances: 


of her friendſhip; their reſolution to concur 
with her in her vigorous proſecution: of the 


common intereſt ; and their entire ſatis faction 
with his excellency's perſon, not only on ac- 
count of the queen's choice, but likewiſe for- 
his perſonal merit. Every part of Marl- 


| borough's negotiation was attended with ſue- 


3 


William. 


—_— 


lic buſineſs as faſt” as poſſible, 


ceſs, and he embarked for England on the 
third of April, having firſt laid down the 
plan of operations for the following cam - 
paign. ä 5 
The commons, in the mean time, reſolved 
to ſettle on her majeſty. for life, the ſame re- 

venue as had been allowed the late king 
On the thirtieth of March, the 
queen went to the houſe of lords, and gave 
the royal aſſent to ſeveral public and private 
bills; at the ſame time, ſhe thanked the com- 
mons for continuing the ſame revenue to 


her as to the late king, and told them ſhe- 


would aſſign a hundred thouſand pounds 
thereof for the public ſervice of the preſent 
year, and adviſed them to diſpatch the pub- 
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| ollowing promotions and alterations 
e CAL e of April, the 
duke of Devonſhire was conſtituted lord 
teward of the houſhold ; the earl of Jerſey 
lord chamberlain ; the earl of Bedford trea- 
ſurer; Sir Edward Seymour comptroller; 
and Peregrine Bertie vice-chamberlain; and 
in two days after, the queen in council de- 
clared his royal highneſs the prince of Den- 
mark generaliſſimo of all her majeſty's forces 
by ſea and land. The duke of Ormond was 
made commander in chief of her majeſty's 
forces on board the fleet; and the lord So- 
mers, and ſeveral others, diſmiſſed from the 
council board. The earl of Normandy, the 
earl of Abingdon, Sir Levinſton Gower, Sir 
Edward Seymour, and John How Eſq; were 
{worn of the privy council: and the privy 
ſeal was delivered to the earl of Normandy ; 
and Sir Levinſton Gower was made keeper 
of the ſeal of the dutchy of Lancaſter. 

On the twenty fifth of May, her majeſty 
gave her aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, and 
then prorogued the parliament to. the ſeventh 
day of July. Soon after, the queen, in con- 
ſequence of the power given her by acts of 
parliament of both kingdoms, appointed 
commiſſioners for treating of an. union 
tween England and Scotland. 
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The firſt time of the commiſſioners meet- 


ing at the Cockpit, was on the twenty-ſecond 
of October, and after both commiſſions had 
been read, the lord keeper Wright made a 


ſhort ſpeech on the ſubject of their meeting; 


and was anſwered by the duke of Queen- 
{bury. Accordingly they agreed, that the 
two kingdoms ſhould be inſeparably united 
into one monarchy, under her majeſty, her 
heirs and ſueceſſors, and under the ſame li- 
mitations, according to the act of ſettlement: 


but when the Scottiſh commiſſioners propoſed, | 


that the rights and privileges of their com- 


pany trading to Africa and the Indies, ſnould 


be preſerved and maintained, inſurmountable 
difficulties aroſe, and no farther. progreſs was 
made in the affair. „ Pan enden 302.01 

The campaign in Germany was by this time 


begun, and proved very favourable to the 


be- 
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laine of Bruges under contribution. | 


the 
ſtill retiring before them, till at length they 
entirely abandoned the Spaniſh Guelderland,. 


—_— may 
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allies. Keyſerſwaert had been reduced after 


: . 
5 


Wo 33: 


a deſperate reſiſtance, by the prince of 
Naſſau Saarbrugh mareſchal du camp to the 
emperor. General Cochorn, at the head of 
a ſtrong detachment had entered Flanders, de- 


moliſhed the French lines, between the forts” 


of Donat and Iſabella, and laid the chatel-- © 
The earl of Marlborough arriving in Hol- 
land, with all the forces under his command, 


during this ſituation of affairs, aſſembled the 
confederate troops at Nimeguen in the begin- 


ning of July, and on the ſixteenth marched 


with the army, paſſed the Maeſe, and encamp- 


ed within two leagues and a half of the ene 
my, who were entrenched between Goch and 
Gennep. | 


The confederated army paſſed: the Maeſe 


on the twenty ſixth of July, whereupon the 
French army decamped alſo, and paſſed that 


river. The allies afterwards advanced to- 


Gravenbroeck, and forced the garriſon to 


ſurrender priſoners at diſcretion; from hence 
marched to Petit Brugel; the French 


to the great ſatisfaction of the ſtates general, 
who but a little before, when their army re- 
tired under the walls of Nimeguen, were in: 
the utmoſt conſternation. By the ſucceſs of 
this campaign, the earl of Marlborough eſta- 
bliſn his reputation with the ſtates general, 
and acquired the greateſt degree of military 
fame. e ne | 
In the month of November, on the break-- . 
ing up of the army, the earl of Marlborough: 
repaired. to Maeſtricht, where he embarked 
that evening on the Maeſe for the Hague, 


accompanied by general Opdam, and Myn- 


heer Guildermalſon, one of the deputies of 
the ſtates, together with twenty five ſoldiers; 

under the command. of. a lieutenant to ſerve 
as convoy. Next morning the generals ar- 

rived at Ruremond, where they were joined 
by monſieur Coehorn; and having ſaluted the 
prince of Holſtein, continued their voyage 
together, having: ordered a party of. fifty horſe 


beſides ſixty men that were in Coehorn's boat, 


for the better ſecurity againſt any of the ene- 
my's parties. But the boats being ſeparat 


ed 
in 


conſidered as their friend and deliverer. 


r 
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Fl | | in the night, a French partizan, with thirty (| India galleons had put into Vigo under the 
; lik 1; five men from Gueldres, who was lurking a- || convoy of a French ſquadron, reſolved to 
= \ | | mong the ruſhes on the banks of the .river, || fail thither, and attack them in that poſture, 
1:1 I __ obſerved the boat, ſeized the rope by Which |] The paſſage into the harbour was defended 
nn it was drawn, diſcharged their ſmall arms, ll by batteries, forts, and breaſtworks on each 
wal | and then ruſhing into it, ſecured the ſoldiers, || ſide; by a Rrong boom conſifling of iron 
F before they could put themſelves in a poſture || chains, 7 and cabels, moored at each 
We | of defence. They afterwards rifled the bag - end to a ſeventy gun ſhip, and fortified with- 
1 gage, carried off the guard as priſoners, and in by five ſhips of the fame ſtrength, laying 
IHE allowed the boat to proceed. The governor || athwart the channel with their broadſides to 
113000 of Venlo no ſooner heard of the affair, than || the offing. As the firſt and ſecond rates of 
N he marched out with his whole garriſon to in- || the combined ſhips were too large to enter, 
Hal! veſt Gueldres. An account of this tranſaction || the admirals ſhifted their flags to ſmaller 
1 having reached the Hague, greatly alarmed || ſhips. In order to favour the attack, the 
if 1 the inhabitants; but their fears were ſoon diſ- duke of Ormond landed with twenty five 

| 1 pelled by the earls arrival, whom they now || hundred men, at the diſtance of two leagues 

' 

1 | 


13.0744 The public expectations were not altoge- 
4 jo ther anſwered by the ſucceſs of the combined 
'7, $3 ſquadrons. The late king, a little before his 
4. 4 3538 death, had formed a deſign to reduce Cadiz, 
#4: | 3 and this ſcheme queen Anne determined to put 
1 in execution. The fleet conſiſted of fifty 
1 fail of the line, commanded by Sir George 
1 [ Rooke; and the duke of Ormond was ap- 
4: 4 ih pointed general of the land forces, deftined 
0 1 — this expedition. | ö 
_ #14; bl The fleet departed from St. Helen's in the 
1 latter end of June, and anchored about two 
11 f * leagues from Cadiz on the twelfth of Auguſt. 
1 On the fifteenth the duke of Ormond landed 
1 with his forces in the bay of Bulls, under 
„ covert of a ſmart fire from ſome frigates, 
4 and repulſed a body of Spaniſh. cavalry ; then 
' 3.336 he ſummoned the governor of St. Catharine 
\ 38 to ſurrender; and received for anſwer, that 


the garriſon was prepared for his reception. 


If 
Ws 9 A declaration was publiſned in the Spaniſh | 
Wl: language, importing, that the allies did not 
I | ; | come as enemies to Spain, but only to free 
i i them from the yoke of France, and aſſiſt 
1 them in eſtabliſhing themſelves under the 
1 houſe of Auſtria. No regard being paid to 
3X this declaration, they raifed a battery againſt 


attempt. * 3 
a While they were on their way for England, 


from Vigo, and attacked a fort and platform 
of forty pieces of cannon, at the mouth of 
the harbour, of which he made himſelf 


maſter. 


Montagorda fort; but were ſoon obliged to 
re- embark their troops, on the failure of the | 


* 


As ſoon as the britiſh enſign was diſplayed 
at the top of this fort the ſhips advanced to 
the attack. Vice admiral Hopſon in the Tor- 
bay crowding all his fail, ran directly againſt 
the boom, which was ſhivered by the firſt 
ſhock z and the whole ſquadron entered the 


harbour, through a terrible fire from the ene- 


my's ſhips and batteries, But the grenadiers 
who had been landed, foon made themſelves 
maſters of the batteries. | TY 

The French, finding themſelves unequal to 
their antagoniſts, reſolved, after a deſperate 


engagement, to ſet fire to their galleons and 


thips of war, that they might not fall into 
the hands of the victors. They accordingly 
burned and ran aſhore, eight ſhips, and a 
many advice-boats ; but ten ſhips and eleven 
galleons were taken. Though they had ſe- 
cured: the beft part of their effects, before 
the- combined fleets arrived, yet-the value of 
fourteen million of pieces of eight, in plate, 
and rich-commodities, were deſtroyed in {ix 


galleons that periſhed ; but about half that 


value was brought off by the conquerors, ſo 
that this adventure proved a dreadful ſtroke 


to the enemy, and a noble acquiſition to the 
allies. Sir George Rooke being joined ſoon 


after by Sir Cloudſley Shovel, who had been 


admiral Rooke receiving advice that the Weſt 
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jeons, returned home in triumph, leaving || prorogued to the twentieth of October. Re- 
dir Cloudfley to deſtroy the fortifications, and || aſſembling at that time, the queen in her 
bring the prizes to England.. 723 ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, that it was 

The ſucceſs of the Engliſh in America was || with the greateſt ſatisfaction ſhe met this par- 

by no means equal to what they met with in || lament, which ſhe had ſummoned. to aſſiſt 
Europe. About this time an account was re- her in carrying on the juſt and neceſſary war 
ceived of admiral Bembow's. misfortune in an || in which ſhe was engaged; that ſhe aſſured 
engagement with Du Caſſe in the Weſt Indies, || herſelf of ſuch evidences of their affection to 
the latter end of Auguſt. The admiral hav- || her, and of their zeal for the common cauſe, 
ing with him ſix ſhips of the line, on the || as would not only expedite their own prepara- 
nineteenth of Auguſt fell in with Du Caſſe's || tions, but afford ſuch examples andencourage- 
ſquadron, conſiſting of ten fail, but only || ment to her allies, as could not but produce 
four were ſhips of force; but was baſely de- a good effect. She deſired of the commons 
ſerted by moſt of his captains. The admiral || the neceſſary ſupplies for the proſecution of 
in this encounter, had one of his legs ſhat- || the war; enforcing her demand with a decha- 
tered by a chain ſhot ; notwithſtanding which || ration, that ſhe was under a neceſſity of ſup- 
accident, he remained on the quarter deck in || plying the deficiency of the laſt parliament, 
a cradle, and continued the engagement till || from her own revenue. She expreſſed her 
night. The next morning, he called a coun- ||, concern for the diſappointment at Cadiz 4 
cil of war, and expoſtulated with his captains || defired they would conſider of ſome better 
on their behaviour. They alledged divers fri- || method to prevent the exportation of wool, 
volous pretences in vindication of their cow- || and improve the manufacture, which ſhe was 
ardly behaviour, and adviſed him to deſiſt. || determined to encourage; and remarked, that. 
This gallant commander, therefore, perceiv- || as ſhe.was reſolved to maintain the church as 
ing that he was betrayed, returned with the by law eſtabliſhed, and to protect them in 
greateſt reluctance, to Jamaica, where. theſe || the full enjoyment of their rights and liber- 
officers, who deſerted him, were tried for ties, ſo.ſhe relied upon their care of her; 
cowardice and breach of orders. Hudſon of || ſhe obſerved, that her intereſt and theirs was 
the Pendennis, died before his trial. Kirby || the ſame, and declared, that her endeavours - 
of the Defiance, and Wade of the Greenwich, || for her people's happineſs ſhould be ſtre- 
were convicted and ſentenced to be Thot ; || nuouſly exerted. 7 
and executed according to their ſentence on || _ All that the miniſtry demanded by way of 
their arrival at Plymouth, by virtue of a || ſupplies, was granted by the commons; they 
dead warrant, which had lain there for ſome: || voted forty thouſand ſeamen, and the like 
time. The brave admiral was ſo deeply af- number 4 land forces, to act in conjunction 
tected with this miſcarriage, , that he became || with thoſe of the allies. For the mainte- 

| melancholy, and fell a ſacrifice to the grief of || nance of theſe laſt, they granted eight hun- 
his heart, as much as to his bodily wounds. || dred and thirty-three thouſand, eight hun- 

Thus England loſt one of her braveſt com || dred and twenty-ſix pounds; beſides. three 

manders, by the cowardice or treachery of || hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for guards 
thoſe, who ought to have ſeconded: him in || and gatriſons ; ſeventy thouſand, nine hun- 
his gallant endeavours. In a letter which he .|| dred and ſeventy-three pounds for ordnance, 
wrote to his wife after the engagement, he || and fifty one thouſand, eight hundred and 
told her, “ that the loſs. of his leg did not forty three pounds to be paid to the allies - 
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trouble him half ſo much, as the villainous || by way of ſubſida .. 
s treachery of his captains, who had hin- Her majeſty admitted Sir George Raoke of 
* dered- him from totally deſtroying - the || her privy council; and he received the thanks 

£ Frenchſquadron.” ' . | [of the houſe of commons, for the ſignal ſer- 
Mr. Harley being choſen; ſpeaker at the || vices performed by him, in conjunction with 
Fey were then the duke of hart ns: both by ſea and een | 
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The queen then recommended to their con- 


* 


ſideration a farther proviſion for the prince of 
Denmark; whereupon it was unanimouſly 


reſolved, that in caſe his royal highneſs out- 


lived her majeſty, he ſhould receive the yearly 

ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds. 
When the earl of Marlborough came to 
England in November, he received the thanks 


of the commons for his great and ſignal ſer- 


vices, The queen alſo, in teſtimony of het 
approbation of his conduct, created him a 
duke, and gratified him with a penſion of five 
thouſand pounds u the revenue of the 
Poſt- Office, during his natural life; and ex- 
preſſed her deſire, that they would find ſome 
method to ſettle it on the heirs male of his 
body. The commons ſeeming rather averſe 
to this deſire, the duke procured a meſſage 
to be ſent to the houſe, by which he ſignified, 
that he declined the favour her majeſty in- 
tended him. Ts 
A. D. 1703. Her majeſty acquainted the 
commons in the beginning of January, that 
the ſtates general had preſſed her to augment 
her forces, as the only means to defeat the 
great and early preparations of the enemy, 
In conſequence of this intimation, the com- 
mons reſolved, that ten thouſand men ſhould 
be hired as an augmentation of the forces 
to act in conjunction with the allies; but 
on this expreſs condition, that an immediate 
ſtop ſhould be put to all commerce and cor- 
reſpondence with France and Spain on the 
part of the ſtates general. The reafon that 
induced the parliament to inſiſt ſo ſtrenuouſly 
on this ſtoppage, was a difcovery lately made, 
whereby it appeared, that the French king 


at this time remitted money to the elector 


of Bavaria in Germany, and his forces in 
Italy, by means of the merchants of England, 
Holland, and Geneva. The Dutch, con- 


ſcious that their intereſt was inſeparable 


from that of the allies, reſolved to yield a 


ready compliance, and accordingly, a prohi- 


maſk to veil a 


\ * 
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political project, the tories re- 
ſolved to lay hold of this circumſtance,” as the 
beſt means of accompliſhing their favourite 


purpoſe of extirpating the oppoſite party. 
With this view, three members were ordered 


j 


bition of commerce with France and Spain 


was immediately publiſhed, - 


About this time, party matters began to 


run high in England; and as the pretence of 


by the houſe of commons to bring in a bill for 


preventing occaſional conformity. It enacted, 
that all thoſe, who had taken the ſacrament, 
and teſt, for offices of truſt, or magiſtracies' 


of corporations, and afterwards frequented 
any meeting of diſſenters, ſhould be diſabled 
from holding their employments, pay a fine 


of one hundred pounds, and five pounds for 
every day, in which they continued to act in 


their employment after having been at any 


ſuch meetings, and the penalties were to be 
doubled if they offended a ſecond time. 
The debates on this bill were very warm in 
the lower houſe ; but it met with great oppo- 
ſition in the upper, from a juſt ſuſpicion of 
the pernicious purpoſes which itwas calculated 
to ſubſerve. Moſt of the peers were of opi- 
nion, that beſides the original deſign of ſe- 
curing entirely the election of parliaments, the 
tories intended it as a preparatory ſtep to- 
wards the repeal of che toleration. The 
majority of the biſhops, and amongſt theſe, 
in particular, Burnet of Sarum, argued 
againſt it, with that candour, and at the 
ſame time evident force which chriſtian cha- 
rity and ſound learning united never fail to 
inſpire. - The tories, however, had the 
ſanction and affiſtance of the court intereſt. 
Even prince George of Denmark, though 
himſelf an occaſional conformiſt, voted for it, 
as did the duke of Marlborough, and lord 
Godolphin, and at length it was carried by 
a ſmall majority, though with ſuch alterations 
and amendments as the commons refuſed to 
admit. After long debates and a free con- 
ference between the two houſes, the lords 
adhered to their amendments, the commons 
perſiſted in rejecting them, the bill miſcar- 
ried, and both parties aimed to juſtify their 


Lg 


conduct by a publication of their ſeveral pro- 


ceedings. 


” 


As numbers of people had not taken the 


oath, abjuring the late prince of Wales, a 


bill was brought into the lower houſe, 2 
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low them one year longer to determine if they || them to action, proceeded homewards, and 
would take it. The lords added three clauſes, '| by the middle of November arrived in Eng- 
importing, that thoſe perſons who ſhould take || land. e Sorraadi 


SV the oath within the limited time, might return Succeſs, in the interim, attended the allies 
' = to their benefices and employments, provided | on the Lower Rhine, where Bonne was taken; 
0 they were not already filled; that any perſon || as well as in the Netherlands, where the 
= endeavouring to defeat the ſucceſſion to the || French fled before the duke of Marlborough, 
1.38 crown, as now limited by law, ſhould be and could not be brought to a pitched battle, 


deemed guilty of high treaſon ; and that the || which gave baron Spaar an opportunity to 
cath of abjuration ſhould. be impoſed upon |] force their lines in the Pais de Waes. But on 
the ſubjects of Ireland. The tories in the || the other ſide, baron Opdam with the Dutch 
lower -houſe, though confounded at the ſe- || forces which lay near Breda, were ſurroundet 
cond clauſe, were afraid to oppoſe it, and || by the French and routed ; this was called 
therefore directed their whole ſtrength againſt || the battle of Eckeren, wherein, although the 
the firſt, in hopes of raiſing a diſpute be- Dutch behaved themſelves bravely, they ſuf- 
tween the two houſes. Nevertheleſs, the || fered much. On the ſixteenth of Auguſt the 
queſtion being put, whether they ſhould agree || allied army inveſted Huy, and took it on the 
to the amendments of the lords, it was car- twenty fifth. Animated by former ſucceſſes, 
ried in the affirmative by one voice; and thus || the duke of Marlborough propoſed to attack 
was a new ſecurity provided for a proteſtant || the enemy's lines between the Mehaigne and 
ſucceſſor ; a circumſtance, by- which all true Leue; but the ſcheme was oppoſed by the 
lovers of their country were filled with the || Dutch officers, and the depuries of ſtate, who 
ſincereſt jop. 1 alledged, that the attempt was hazardous, 
The combined ſquadrons of England and þ and the conſequence of forcing the lines in- 
Holland, ſailed from St. Helen's for the Me- || conſiderable. They therefore refolved to in- 
diterranean, under the command of Sir || veſt Leinburg, dich aer eighteen days ſiege 
Cloudeſley Shovel, in the beginning of July, || ſurrendered, the garriſon remaining priſoners 
but being detained in the channel for ſome || of war; and Gueldres being taken in Decem- 
time by contrary winds, could not arrive be- || ber following, the French were driven from 
fore Liſbon till the twenty-fourth. After a || the banks of the Maeſe, and the allies by 
few days ſtay, they ſteered for the Streights, ||| that means became maſters of the whole 
and being arrived on the coaſt of Valencia, || Spaniſh Guelderland. The elector of Bava- 
the ſeamen, to the number of two thouſand, || ria having taken Augſburgh in the month of 
five hundred, landed at Altea, and formed | December, put a period to the - campaign in 
a camp; where the admiral publiſhed a de- Germany. FO TONNES 320008. 02 vi 10h 
claration, intimating, that he came, not to || Her majeſty; meeting her parliament on the 
injure the — but to protect them || ninth of November, expreſſed in her ſpeech 
from the tyranny of the French, whereupon to both houſes, the moſt ardent deſire of ſee- 
the Spaniards chearfully ſupplied them with | ing them in perfect union among themſelves, 
proviſions. 25 Is»anud deſired they would avoid all heats and di- 
Sir Cloudeſley arrived before Leghorn on || viſions. She deſired of the commons, ſup- 
the nineteenth of September, when count || plies to enable her to perform her engagement 
berg went on board the admiral, to in- || with the king of Portugal, and the duke of 
form him, that Charles, archduke of Auſtria, || Savoy, as well as her former engagements. 
had been proclaimed at Vienna king of Spain, She told them, that the funds held out ſo well, 
on which joyful occaſion, he was ſaluted with. and the prizes were ſo conſiderable, that they 
hfteen guns from every ſhip in theMet. The had defrayed the charge of the expedition to 
admiral, having performed the buſineſs he | Portugal, and of the augmentation of troops 
came upon, and by the cloſe keeping in of || defired by the ſtates general; that ſhe had 
the.cncmy, being prevented from bringing || out of her own revenue contributed 4 the 
| 7 ok | upport 
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adherence to the intereſt of the allies, under 


the preateſt preſſures, well deſerved her 
aAſſiſtance. She wiſhed a leſs expenſive way 


could be deviſed for manning the fleet; and 
at the ſame time, expreſſed an earneſt deſire 
of ſeeing the intereſt of the allies in a ſtill 
more flouriſhing ſtate. The commons then 
came to a reſolution, that the forty thouſand 


men, which were raiſed to act in conjunction 


with the forces of the allies, and the addi- 
tional troops, conſiſting of ten thouſand men, 
ſhould be continued for the uſe of the enſu- 
ing year ; that the proportion of land forces 
to act in conjunction with Portugal ſhould be 
eight thouſand men, one thouſand whereof to 
be horſe and dragoons; that five thouſand 
marines, and forty thouſand ſailors, ſhould 
be employed, making the whole number, 
for the following year, one hundred thouſand. 
The queen acquainted both houſes, in a 
ſpeech on the ſeventeenth of December, that 
a plot was carrying on in Scotland by the 
emiſſaries of France; and ſaid ſhe would lay 
the particulars before them, as ſoon as they 
could be made public without prejudice. 
The lords, in er of this intimation, 
appointed a committee to examine into the 
matter, and preſented an addreſs of thanks 
to the queen, for promiſing to communicate 
thoſe informations of the ill practices of her 
enemies in Scotland; and aſſured her they 
would, by their utmoſt zeal, maintain the 
rights of the crown, and the church of Eng- 
land, in ſuch a manner, as might beſt conduce 
to further her majeſty's pious deſigns, and 
promote the happineſs. of all her ſubjects. 
And an addreſs on this ſubject, was alſo pre- 
ſented by the commons. | 
The duke of Marlborough, in the name of 
his royal miſtreſs, now viſited the archduke 


Charles, with her compliments of congratu- 


i. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
| fuppott of the citele of Suabia, whoſe firm 


| 


they were on the twentieth day of the month 


lation on his advancement to the throne of || 


Spain. His majeſty took his ſword from his ſide, 
and gave it to the duke with a pleaſant aſpect, 
ſaying. to him in French; *I have nothing 
but my cloak and ſword, and I hope you 
« will not think it the worſe for one day's 


wearing“ On the contrary, replied the 
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duke, © it will always put me in mind of 
your majeſty's juſt right and title; and of 

** the obligations I lie under, to hazard my 
* life in making you the greateſt prince in 
+ Chriſtendom.” The duke returned to Eng. 

land in October, and the king of Spain em- 4 
barking with him for the ſame kingdom, 1 
under convoy of an Engliſh and Dutch ſqua- ; 
dron, arrived at Spithead on the twenty ſixth = 
day of December. Having paſſed through "I 
the uſual formalities, received, and exhibited: 
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the court at Windſor, he returned to Portſ. 
mouth, from whence on the fifth of January, 
he ſailed for Portugal, with the grand fleet, 
commanded by Sir George Rooke; but meet- 
ing with a violent ſtorm off cape Finiſterre, 
wherein they received conſiderable damage, 


obliged to put into St. Helen's. 4 5 
The damage which the fleet had ſuſtained 
being repaired, they ſailed with a fair wind 
on the tenth of February for Portugal, where 
king Charles ſafely arrived on the twenty fifth, 
and was received with great ſplendour, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people. 
A complaint was exhibited to her majeſty 
in the beginning of March, by an addreſs of 
the lords, ſetting forth that admiral Graydon, 


with a ſquadron of men of war, meeting four 


French ſhips and not attacking them, on pre- 

tence of his orders to make the beſt of his 
way to the Weſt-Indies, it was a prejudice to 

her majeſty's ſervice, and a diſhonour to the 

nation; and that his preſſing men in Jamaica, 
and ſevere uſage of the maſters of merchant- 
men, and tranſports under his convoy, was 
a diſcouragement to the inhabitants of that 
iſland, and prejudicial to the queen's ſervice: 

and therefore deſired that admiral . Graydon 
might be no more employed. With reſpect 

to the Scottiſh plot, they reſolved, that it 
appeared evident to that houſe, there had 
been a dangerous conſpiracy carried on for 
ruling a rebellion in Scotland, and invading 
that Kingdom with a French power, with a 
view to bring in the - pretended prince of - 
Wales, to the ſubverſion of her majtſty's go-- 
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3 An'addiefs was alſo preſented, requeſting The duke joined Brigadier Ferguſon with 


that no perſon might act as a juſtice of the 


eace, who had refuſed the oaths to the late 


king; but that only thoſe of quality and eſtate 


might be employed, of known affection to 
her majeſty's government, the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, and the eſtabliſned church; and that 
ſhe would order ſuch to be reſtored, who were 
ſo qualified, and had been turned out without 
juſt cauſe. Her majeſty declared herſelf en- 
tireley of the ſame ſentiments, and ſaid ſhe 
would glve the proper inſtructionnns. 
After haviag paſſed ſuch acts as were 
ready, on the third of April, her majeſty 
thanked both houſes for their readineſs to aſ- 
ſiſt her in the proſecution of the war; and the 
houſe of commons in particular for the diſ- 


patch of their ſupplies. Then the parliament 


was prorogued to the fourth of Juli. 
PR. About this period a memorial was preſent- 
ed to the queen, by count Wratiflaw envoy 
from the emperor, importing, that'the French 


having joined the elector of Bavaria, and a | 
rebellion been excited in Hungary, the em- 
peror's hereditary countries were in great 


diſtraction; and that if he was not ſpeedily 


the detachment under his command, on the 
ſixteenth of May, and on the eighteenth they 
united with the forces commanded by > 
Churchill, the duke's brother. On the fifth 


of June, the count de Frieze met the duke 


upon his march, being ſent by prince Lewis 


of Baden to acquaint him, that the elector of 


Bavaria was ſtrongly encamped at Ulm, ou 
the other ſide of the Danube; and ſoon after 
he received intelligence, that prince Eugene 
of Savoy was arrived at the imperial camp. 
On the ninth, the duke marched with the 


horſe to Mildenheim, where he halted the 


next day, and prince Eugene and count 


Wratiſlaw dined at his grace's quarters. On 


the tenth his highneſs marched with the duke 
to Great Hippach, where his grace having 


ordered his army to be drawn up in line of 


battle, the prince expreſſed his ſurprize to 
find the troops in ſo good a condition after ſo 


long and haſty a march. My lord” ſaid he, 


„I never ſaw better horſes, better cloaths, 
better accoutrements ; yet all theſe may be 
<© procured for money; but there is a ſpirit 
„jn the looks of your men, I never ſaw 


relieved, an entire devaſtation of Germany before in my life.“ On the thirteenth, 
would enſue. - He therefore intreated that her || prince Lewis of Baden waited on his grace, 
majeſty would be pleaſed to order the duke of || and the three generals having concerted the 
Marlborough to concert with the ſtates gene- || future operations of the campaign, Eugene 
ral ſome ſpeedy' meaſures for the relief of the || proceeded for Philipſburg to command the 
empire; or that, to prevent the total deſtruc- imperial army on the Rhine, and prince Lewis 
tion of Germany, his grace might proceed to || retired to his army on the Danube. 
its relief, with part of the troops in her ma- 
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A council of war, being held by the gene- 
Jeſty's pay rr: I rals on the twenty ninth, it was determined to 
Secretary Hedges, by command of the proceed towards Donawert; and the thirty 
queen, anſwered this memorial, informing the || firſt the confederacy army marched; and en- 
count, that ſhe-had ordered the duke to con- || camped with their right at Loudthauſſen; 
cert the moſt effectual meaſures with the flates || and their left at Balmerſhoffen. On the firſt 
general, for the reſeue of the empire, from || of July, they continued their march in ſight 
the imminent danger to which it was expoſed. of the elector of Bavaria's army at Dillengen, 
Accordingly the duke embarked for Holland, and eneamped with the right at Amerdighem, 


and arrived at the Hague on the twenty-firſt | and their left at Onderingen. The elector of 3 | 


| | Bavaria hereupon ſent a detachment- of his 
the ſtate of the empire, wrought the Dutch 
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of April, and by a forcible repreſentation of 


f the | beſt troops to reinforce count d' Arco, who 
into compliance with the project of lending a || was poſted at Schellenburg, a riſing ground | 
body of troops for its immediate relief. Phe | near Donawert, where he caſt up intrenets |. 4 
forces allotted for this expedition were ſpeedi- ¶ ments, and employed ſome thouſands of pio | 
ly aſſembled, and proceeded: for Macſtricht || neers to cover that place. The duke, ho? * Þ 
under his grace's command. | 


ever, gave orders for an immediate attack, be. 
39 Vol. H. ; 2 b 
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ing refolred to drive the enemy from this 4 im- 


portant ſituation. 

In conſequence of this determination, 1 
grace advanced at three o clock in the morn- 
ing with a detachment of ſix hundred foot, 
and thirty 
belides thirty battalions of Imperial orena-. 
diers; and the reſt of the army followed him 
with all poſſible expedition; but the way be- 
ing bad and long, that detachment could not 
come to the river Werm. tz, which runs by 
Donawert, till about noon, and it was three 
hours after before they could get their artillery 
over the river. The duke, having paſſed the 
ſame at the head of the cavalry, viewed the 
intrenchments, and made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for the attack; and in the mean 
time, the confederate's artillery began to play 
upon the enemy, who returned their fire very 
brilkly from their batteries. Theſe prepara- 
tions being made, the Engliſh and Dutch be- 
ginning the attack with the molt intrepid re- 
ſolution, before the Imperialiſts came up, 
met with a vigorous oppolition z but after an 
engagement of about an hour and a half, 
when the Imperialiſts arrived, the intrench- 
ments were forced, and the confederates made 
a terrible, ſlau hter of the enemy, 

the allies oy poſſeſſion of the enemy's in- 


trenchments, 755 fled with the utmoſt con- 


fuſion to the Danube; and being vigorouſly | 
purſued, moſt of them threw themſelves into, 
and ſwam over that river, following the ex- 
ample of their leaders. 

In this action the duke diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf greatly; giving his orders with great com- 
poſure, and expoſing his perſon to imminent 
danger. 


themſelves with great bravery. Prince Lewis 
of Baden, count Stirum, and ſeveral other 
general officers were dangerouſiy wounded. | 
Three general officers in the Dutch ſervice 


were killed. 


The fate of the Bavarian troops alarming 
the elector, he repaſſed the Danube with pre- 
cipitation, and marched towards the river 


Leche, leſt the victors ſhould cut off his re- 


treat into his own country. The duke of, 


ſquadrons of Engliſh and Dutch, 


As ſoon as 
| execution. 
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to recover from their conſternation, immedi- 
ately commanded his troops to paſs the Lecheʒ 
whereupon the garrifon of Neuburgh aban- 
doned the that place, and retired to logolftade, 


and the duke ordered a detachment to take 


poſſeſſion of Neuburgh. The enemy having 
left a garriſon in Rain, a ſmall town within 
half a league of the 7 it was immedi- 
ately inveſted by the confederates, and in a 
ſhort time 3 The confederate 
generals thought fit at this time to propoſe 


to the elector of Bavaria terms of accommo- 


dation, which were in a manner agreed upon; 
but receiving advice that mareſchal Tallard 
was coming to join him, he ſent to acquaint 
count Wratiſlaw, that he eſteemed . himſelf 
bound i in honour ſtrictly to maintain his alli- 
ance with the French king, who was taking 
ſuch vigorous meaſures in is favour. 

This proceeding ſo irritated the duke of 
Marlborough, Oe he ſent out detachments 


| to ravage the country of Bavaria as far as 
| Munich; an expedient; which however cruel, 


may, ſometimes be neceſſary in peculiar 
caſes of war. Deputies were inſtantly ſent to 
the duke, offering to pay contributions, pro- 
vided they might be ſaved from military 
But the duke replied, © that 
«*« the forces of the queen of Great Britain, 
were come into Bavaria, not to e | 
* but to bring their prince to — why 

The attack of the elector in his fortified 
camp under the cannon of Augſburg being 
found impracticable, it was determined to 


| undertake the ſiege of Ingolitadt : - whereupon 
prince Lewis ſat down betore that place, -while 
The other generals alſo as well as || the duke of Marlborough was to cover the 
inferior officers, and private men, acquitted |} ſiege with his auxiliary forces; but mareſchal 


Tallard having joined the elector of Bavaria 


with a body of two and twenty thouſand 


horſe and foot, beſides the troops that joined 
| vim before under the command of mareſchal 


de Marſin; it was agreed, that prince 1;ewis 


| ſhould continue the ſiege, while the motions 


of the elector were watched by prince Eugenes 
and the duke of Marlborough. 


The confederate generals, in a view of 2 >, 
enemy, on the FRA: 200 _— by the 
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"help of their glaſſes, diſcovered that all their 


army was in motion. Soon after they diſcern- 
ed plainly that the enemy was advantageoully | 
po d; their right being covered by the Da- | 
nube, and the village of Blenheim, their left 

a wood and the village of Lutzingen, and 


their front by a rivulet, the banks of which 
were ſteep, and the bottom marſhy. The 
confederate generals perceived the danger of 
being forced to be inactive in their camp, till 
their forage ſhould be conſumed, and their 


proviſion exhauſted ; and therefore reſolved 
to attack the enemy without delay, The 


army was therefore drawn up in order of battle 


on the plain, the very next day. The can- 


nonading began about nine in the morning, 


and continued on both ſides till one in the 


afternoon. The French and Bavarians amount- 


ed to about ſixty thouſand men. The num- Of the allies, about eight thouſand were 


of the confederates exceeded not fifty- five | wounded or made priſoners, and four thouſand 
thouſand 3 their right was led by prince 


Eugene, their left by the lords Cutts and 


Orkney, the generals Churchill, Lumley, and 
Ingoldſby; and the duke of Marlborough 
took his ſtation in the center, as commander 
of the whole. At firſt the center of the allies 


were charged by the French horſe with ſuch 


1mpetuoſity, that they were put in diforder, 
and part of them̃ obliged to repaſs the rivulet; 
but a e, 


the French cayalry. were broke in their turn, 


and driven to the very hedges of the village 
of Blenheim. Prince Eugene at length com- 
pelled the left wing of the enemy to give 
ground, after having overcome a great num- 


ber of difficulties, ſuſtained a deſperate oppo- 
ſition, and ſeen his cavalry three times re- 
pulſed. Oberklaw and Lutzengen were now | 


abandoned by the elector and mareſchal de 
Marſin, who ſaw that all farther oppoſition 
would be fruitleſs. t 


The village. of Blenheim was now ſur⸗ | 
t 


rounded. by the confederates, (who were be- 
come maſters' of the field) in which were 
poſted twenty 

ſquadrons. Theſe troops ſeeing themſelves 
cut off from all communication with the reſt 
of their army, and deſpairing of being able 
to force their way through the allies, thought 


dragoons coming up, 


ight battalions, and twelve 


proper to capitulate; and on condition that 
the officers ſnould not be. rifled, laid down 
their arms, and became priſoners of war. 
There ſcarce ever was a victory more com- 
plete and glorious than this; in which ten 
thouſand French and Bavarians were killed on 
the ſpot; the greater part of thirty ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons were drowned in the 
Danube; thirteen thouſand were made priſo- 
ners, including one thouſand two hundred of- 
ficers; one hundred pieces of cannon were 
taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hun- 
1] dred and twenty-nine colours, one hundred 
| and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſeventeen pair of 


kettle drums, three thouſand fix hundred 
tents, thirty-four coaches, three hundred laden. 
mules, two bridges of boats, fifteen pontoons, 
twenty-four barrels and eight caſks of ſilver. 


five hundred killed. _ | 5" TW 
The allied army lay on their arms the night 

after the battle, on the moraſs of Hochſtet, 
oppoſite to the elector of Bavaria, and the next 
day marched to Stenheim, where the care of 
their priſoners and wounded men detained - 
them four or five days. | 

The French and Bavarians, after their de- 
feat, marching with the remainder of their 
troops towards the Rhine, the confederate- 
generals alſo marched that way, leaving only 
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twenty three battalions and ſome ſquadrons, 
under the command of general Thungen, to- 
carry on the ſiege of Ulm. On the twelfth, 
of September, prince Lewis of Baden in- 
veſted Landau; and the duke of Marlborough. 
with prince Eugene encamped at Croon- 
Weiſſenburg, in order to cover the ſiege, hav- 
ing detached brigadier Ferguſon, with five 
| battalions of Engliſh foot, to convey the 
French priſoners to Holland. The ſame day 
advice from general Thungen, that Ulm had. 
ſurrendered on: honourable terms, was re- 
ceived by the duke. „ UT Y 
The moſt important actions in Flanders 
were the bombardment of Bruges and Namur 
by nine thouſand Dutch troops, and two at- 
tempts on the French line. 1 mi 
|| They ſuperiority of the French in Italy 
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over the duke of Savoy gave them great ad- 
vantages. They reduced Vercelli, Jurea, and 


Verac, the laſt of which places ſuſtained a 


' fiege of no leſs than five months. The duke 
bore his loſſes with great equanimity, and 


told the Englith miniſter, that though he was 


abandoned by the allies, he ſcorned to follow + 


their example. 


The ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms on the- 


banks of the Danube, - was well ſeconded by 


their enterprizes at ſea. Sir George Rooke, 


having landed king Charles at Liſbon, was 
ordered by the miniſtry to cruize in the Medi- 
terranean, and watch the motions of the 
Toulon ſquadron. Soon after he received 
advice, that a ſtrong fleet from Breſt had paſ- 


fed Liſbon, in order to join the Toulon di- 


viſion. Sir George ſoon deſcried the Breſt 
ſquadron, and commanded the fleet to tack 


and ſtand after them; but the French having 


the weather gage, and night coming on, he 
could not bring them to an engagement ; he 
therefore, as ſoon as they were out of ſight, 
failed towards the Straits, where he was joined 
by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, with a large fleet 
under his command, | 


In conſequence of the reſolution of a 


council of war, held in the road of Tetuan, 
on the ſeventeenth of July, they failed to 
make a ſudden attempt upon Gibraltar. On 
the twenty firſt, the prince of Heſſe landed on 


the Iſthmus with eighteen hundred marines, 


and ſummoned the garriſon to ſurrender: but 
the governor anſwered, that the place ſhould 
be defended to the laſt extremity. Next day 
the admiral gave orders to cannonade the 


town; and perceiving that the enemy were. 
driven from the fortifications at the South 


Molehead, he commanded captain Whitaker 
to arm all the boats, and attack that quarter. 
But the captains Hicks and Jumper, who 
lay next the Mole, puſhed on ſhore with their 
pinnaces, and entered the fortifications ſword 
in hand. The enemy ſprung a mine, by 
which two lieutenants and about an hundred 
men were either killed or wounded. Never- 


theleſs the two captains made themſelves maſ- 


ters of the platform, and maintained their 


ground, until they were ſupported by captain 
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took by ſtorm a redoubt between the Mole 
and the town. Then the governor capitu- 
lated, and the prince of Heſſe entered the 
place, 'amazed at the ſucceſs of this attempt 
conſidering the ſtrength of the fortifications, 
which might have been defended by a hand- 


ful of men againſt a numerous army. The 


admiral now returned to Tetuan to take in 


wood and water, leaving a ſufficient number 
of troops to defend the place, under the com- 


mand of the prince. | 

Almoſt as ſoon as the combined fleets were 
ſailed, on the ninth of Auguſt they deſcried 
the French fleet, and immediately gave chace. 
On the thirteenth they came up with the ene- 


my, as they lay in a line off Malaga, ready 
ro receive him, to the number of fifty two 


ſhips of the line, and four and twenty gallies, 
under the command of the contor Tho- 
louſe, high-admiral of France, with the in- 
ferior flags of the black and white diviſions. 
The combined fleet conſiſted of fifty 'three 
ſhips of the line, excluſive of frigates ; but 
were inferior to the French in weight of 


metal, and in the number of Guns and 


men. | 
A little after ten in the morning the action 
began, when the rear and the van commanded 


by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, and the Dutch ad- 


miral Callemberg, immediately preſſed for- 
ward to a cloſe engagement, and ſoon com- 
pelled the enemy to give way: but the center 
of the French being remarkably ſtrong; bore 
hard upon Rook's diviſion, ſeveral of whoſe 
ſhips having expended their ſhot, © were 
obliged to leave the line as entirely uſeleſs. 
The fight however was maintained till night, 
when the French bore away to leeward. In 
the night the wind ſhifted to the northward, 
and in the morning to the weſtward, which 
gave the enemy the wind of the combined 
fleet; and at length they diſappeared. © The 
loſs in this engagement was pretty equal oh 
both ſides, though not a fingle ſhip was taken 
or deſtroyed by either; but the honour of 
the day ſeemed to remain with the Englth. 
After the battle Sir George Rook failed to 
Gibraltar to refit, and leaving a q_—_ 
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the twenty fourth day of Auguſt; He arriv- 


ed in September, and was received by the 


miniſtry, and the people in general, with the 
Higheſt marks of approbation and eſteem. 

Philip, king of Spain, alarmed at the re- 
duction of Gibraltar, ſent a powerful army to 
beſiege it tinder the command of the marquis 
de Villadarias. The ſiege laſted four months, 
in the courſe of which the prince of Heſſe 
gave undoubted proofs of great ability and 
courage. Gibraltar was ſupplied with pro- 
viſions and forces from Liſbon, till that com- 
munication was cut off by a ſtrong ſquadron 
entering the bay under the command of Mon- 
ſieur de Pointis, who, however, retiring at 
the approach of Sir John Leake and admiral 
Vanderduſſen, the marquis de Villadarias 
ſpeedily abandoned his attempt. 

Her majeſty, in a ſpeech to the parliament 
which aſſembled on the twenty ninth day of 
October, took notice that the remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs with which providence had crowned her 
arms, had excited ſentiments of joy in all her 
ſubjects; and that a timely improvement of 
the preſent advantages, would enable them 
to procure a laſting foundation of ſecurity for 
England. She deſired of the commons, the 
ſupplies for the enſuing year, and aſſured 
them they ſhould be carefully managed, at 
the ſame time recommending a ſpeedy diſ- 
patch. She further told them, their ſucceſs 


abroad depended dn their union at home, and 


hoped that unanimity would prevail amongſt 
them, and that they would to the utmoſt 
of their power, promote the public welfare. 
Next day the lords congratulated her majeſty, 
on the ſucceſs of her arms under the conduct 


of the duke of Marlborough. The com- 


mons alſo preſented an addreſs, in which they 
mentioned the atchievements of admiral 
Rooke; and aſſured her majeſty, they came 
diſpoſed to do every thing that was neceſſary 


for the effectual proſecution of the war; they 


would ſo diſpatch the public buſineſs, as 
might enable her majeſty to purſue the advan- 
tages ſhe had already obtained over the com- 
mon enemy. At the fame time they de- 


clared, they would uſe their utmoſt endea - 
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yours to prevent all diviſions and animoſities 
among them, and that all their contention 
ſhould be, who moſt effectually ſhould ſerve 
the public. e ; 

An addreſs was ſoon afterwards preſented 
by the commons, requeſting her majeſty. to 
beftow her bounty upon the ſeamen and land 
forces who had behaved ſo gallantly in the 
ſervice of their country; and received for 
anſwer, that cognizance ſhould be taken of 
their requeſt. They then voted the number 
of forces, and the ſums neceſſary for their 
ſubſiſtance during the enſuing year. A bill 


was now brought in a third time for preventing 


occaſional conformity; which having paſſed 
the lower was ſent up to the upper houſe. 


This bill would hardly have excited a debate 


among the peers, had not the queen been 
preſent, and deſirous of hearing what could 
be urged on both ſides the queſtion. - There- 
fore, for the ſatisfaction of her majeſty, the 
ſubje& was again diſcuſſed, and the bill was 
rejected by a majority of twenty one, after 
the former arguments had been re-urged. 
The act of ſecurity that had paſſed in 


Scotland, was the next thing that engaged the 


attention of the houſe of lords. The lord 
Haverſham in a ſhort ſpeech obſerved, that 


1] there were two ſources of all troubles, much 
diſcontent, and great poverty, and both were 


to be found in Scotland ; that their nobility 
were brave, but diſcontented ; their common 
people ſtout and numerous, but very poor; 
and it was hard to ſay, what ſuch a multitude 
ſo armed, and fo diſciplined might do under 
ſuch” leaders, could opportunities ſuit their 
intention ; and that it appeared to him of the 
laſt conſequence to England, that there ſhould 
not be the leaſt ſhadow or pretence of a ne- 


ceſſity to keep up regular troops in Scotland 
in time of peace. 0 
 Haverſham were adopted by the majority in 


The ſentiments: of lord 


both houſes, where theſe points were debated 
with' great warmth. 21 Enos © . 


| The duke of Malborough, who arrived in 
| England about the middle of November, 
with the priſoners and trophies of war taken-, 
at Blenheim, was, on his firſt appearance in 
the houſe, honoured with the thanks of the 
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peers, in an elegant ſpeech pronounced by the |} perhaps, in no other battle has ſo many prin- 
lord keeper. A committee of the houſe of || cipal officers been made priſonere. 
commons a ſo waited on his grace, to give him A. D. 1705. The alhes having qeen ex- 
the thanks of that houſe, and to congratulate || tremely deficient in furniſhing their agreed 
him on his ſucceſſes. Doctor Delaune vice number of forces to act by ſea and land, the 
chancellor of Oxford, accompanied by the. || commons addreſſed her majeſty, that ſhe 
principal members of the univerſity attended. || would uſe her intereſt with the allies, that they 
the queen with an addreſs of congratulation, || might furniſh their ſupplies this year ac- 
upon the ſucceſs of her arms, under the ad--|| cording to their reſpective treaties. Soon 
mirable conduct, and invincible courage of the || after, the queen went to the houſe. of lords, 
duke of Marlborough; and at fea, under || and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
that gallant Admiral, Sir George Rook. He || public and private acts, ſhe made a ſhort 
received a civil anſwer from her majeſty; || ſpeech, wherein ſhe acknowledged their diſ- 
though ſhe took umbrage at Rooke's being || patch of the public buſineſs; and thanked | 
laced on a level with the duke, whole || the commons in particular for their ſupplies, 
dutcheſs had drawn her affections from the || aſſuring them ſhe had perſuaded herſelf ſhe 
tories, and whoſe great conqueſts had inſured || ſhould always have the chearful aſſiſtance 
her regard. | a of her ſubjects in this war, till ſne could ob- 
Her majeſty, ſoon after the duke's arrival, || tain an ee oomNs peace, and obſerved, 
acquainted the commons, that ſhe was in- || that they had a fair proſpect of this deſira- 
clined to grant the intereſt of the crown in || ble end, if they did not diſappoint it by 
the honour and manor of Woodſtock, and || their own unreaſonable animoſities: She 
hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlbo- || concluded, therefore, with exhorting them to 
rough and his heirs; and in conſequence of || union, which ſhe thought never was more 
this intimation, was deſired to advance the || requiſite than at this time, when the king- 
money for clearing the incumbrances. She. || dom was proceeding to a new election. The 
not only complied with this addreſs, but lord keeper prorogued the parliament to the 
likewiſe ordered the comptroller of her works || firſt of May; but they were diſſolved on the 
to build in Woodſtock-Park, a magnificent: || fifth of April, and a proclamation for electing 
palace for the duke, diſtinguiſhed by the name. || a new parliament was iſſued. f 
of Blenheim-houſe. The plan of this ſtruc- Her majeſty, about this time, went to 
ture was drawn by Sir John Vanbrugh, who Newmarket, accompanied by the prince of 
ſeems to have preferred the duration to the Denmark, and vilited the univerſity of Cam- 
elegance of the building. on Rb bridge, where ſhe conferred the. honour of 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was now appointed rear || knighthood upon Dr. Ellis, the vice chan- 
admiral of England, and Sir George Rooke || cellor, John Montague, council for the uni- 
was taken no notice of, On the ſixteenth of || verſity, and the famous Iſaac Newton, pro- 
December, mareſchal de Tallard, with the. || feſfor of the mathematics. „ 
other French officers taken at Hockſtadt, ar- The allies were, in the mean time, diligent 
rived in the Thames, and were immediately || in their preparations for the following cam- 
conveyed to Nottingham and Litchfield, || paign. The duke of Marlborough, having 
where they were attended by general Churchill, | embarked for Holland, arrived at the Hague 
with a detachment of the royal regiment || on the fourteenth of April, where he eafily 
of horſe guards. They were treated with || perſuaded the ſtates general to contribute their 
great reſpect, and allowed the liberty of rid- || troops towards the execution of his project. 
ing ten miles round the places of their con- Having gained this material point, he imme- 
| finement. Among theſe priſoners, were one || diately repaired to Maeftricht, in order to aſ- 
mareſchal of France, two generals, two |} ſemble his army. About the latter end of 
lieutenant generals, five major generals, four || May, the troops paſſed the Maeſe, and conti- 


brigadier generals, and fourteen colonels; and || nued their march towards the Moſelle, 2 
2 . | the 
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the command of general Churchill, while the che reſolved to abandon his deſign on the ri- 
duke ſet out for Creutznack, to confer with |} ver, and return to the Netherlands. —_ 1 

rince Lewis of Baden, who had excuſed him- || marched with great expedition, he arrived 4 
ſelf on pretence of his bad ſtate of health. || time enough to ſave the citadel of Liege; p j 
The duke viſited him at Raſtadt, where after and the French upon advice of his approach, MH 
a long conſultation, they reſolved, that a ſut-,|} retired ro Namur. On the ſixth of July, — 
cient number of German troops ſhould be || the allies inveſted Huy, and in a few days H 
i left for ſecuring the-lines of Lauterberg. and || the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender them- 14 
* Stolhoffen, under the command of general || ſelves priſoners of war. After the reduction I 
Thungen, and that prince Lewis ſhould ad- || of this place, the confederates attacked the 1 
vance with a ſtrong detachment towards Saar, French lines with ſucceſs. nm 
to act in concert with the duke; but the Im- The allied army, in the interim, took poſ- 1 
perial army was unprovided of every thing, || ſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Parck, whereby 
and not in a condition to march, till Marlbo- || they covered both Louvain and Bruſſels, 
rough had conſumed all the forage about him, ſo that the deputies of the ſtates thought it 
and could no longer ſubſiſt in his camp at || too hazardous an attempt to attack them in 
: Elft; whereupon he held a council of war || this ſituation, Nevertheleſs, the intrepid 
IF at Triers, wherein it was reſolved, that the || Marlborough endeavoured to promp them. 
1 forces under his command ſhould march back || to'the attack, but the Dutch generals reject- 

to the Maeſe ; whereupon the duke began his || ed his advice, and obliquely hinted, they did 

march towards the Netherlands, leaving only || not pay an implicit deference to his judg- 

ſeven thouſand Palatines in the pay of Eng- || ment. The duke diſcovered apparent marks 

land and Holland, to ſecure Triers and that of reſentment, and the Dutch, fearful of the 

fide of the country. EE. F conſequences of his diſpleaſure, diſpatched: 

As ſoon as his grace had abandoned that ||, monſieur Buys, penſioner of Amſterdam, to 

part of the country, mareſchal Villars ad- conciliate matters, and to aſſure his grace, 

vanced with the French army towards the || that all reaſonable ſatisfation ſhould be given 

Saar. Upon his approach, monſieur d'Au- || him for the diſguſt he had conceived; as an 

bach, the Palatine general, ſent-orders to the || evidence of which, they removed from com- 
governor of Saarbruck to quit that caſtle, and || mand, general Schellenburgh, who had 

blow up the fortifications, which was executed ||. principally oppoſed the attacking the French 
accordingly ; and he himſelf, before the ene- || army at Parck ; a proceedure that amply ſa- 

my appeared in ſight, deſtroyed all the maga- || tisfied the duke for the affront offered to his. 

zines the Engliſh and Dutch had erected at || judgment. 5 

Triers, blew up the fortifications, burned the || On the fifth of May the emperor Leopald 

boats prepared for bridges, and left the poſt || died at Vienna, and was ſucceeded on the Im- 

to mareſchal Villars, who in four days atfter- || perial throne, by his eldeſt fon Joſeph, king. i 
wards took poſſeſſion of it. | of the Romans; a prince who reſembled his. 

During the duke's diſagreeable ſituation on || father in mildneſs of temper, narrowneſs of in- 

the Moſelle, the French, taking advantage || tellect, and attachment to the Romiſh religion. 

of their ſuperiority in the Netherlands, in- The duke of Marlborough now vilited: 
veſted Huy, and took it with the caſtle and || Vienna, on the invitation of his Imperial ma- 

forts, on the eleventh of June, making the || jeſty ; was treated with great reſpect, and con- 
garriſon priſoners of war; and immediately |] certed with the emperor the operations of the 
aiterwards inveſted the citadel of Liege. The ||. enſuing campaign. After viſiting the courts. 

ſtates general having informed the duke of || of Berlin and Hanover, he returned to the 
Marlborough of theſe diſaſters, and repreſent- || Hague, and perſuaded the ſtates general to- 

ed to him the neceſſity of making a power- || furniſh an additional number of ten thouſand: 

ful diverſion on the Moſelle, or of returning ||. men, as a reinforcement to the army of prince 
immediately to the defence of their frontiers, || Eugene in Italy. Ina few days he eee | 
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for England, and on the thirteenth of Decem- 


ber arrived-at St. Jas s 
No ſignal event was produced by the cam- 
paign on the Rhine. The Imperialiſts were 
commanded by prince Eugene, the French by 
the duke de, Vendome. - The former reduced 
Druſenheim, and Hagonau, and forced.” the 
enemy's lines at the place laſt mentioned. 
The duke de Feuillade, who commanded a 
ſeparate army near Turin, reduced Chivas, 
and inveſted Nice, which ſurrendered in the 
month of December after a vigorous de- 
fence. TAY 
During this campaign, the Portugueſe, 

Engliſh, and Dutch in alliance, marched to 
the frontiers of Spain, and meeting no enemy 
in the field on that ſide, inveſted? Alcantara 
in the province of Alentejo, which ſurren- 
dered ; and the garriſon, conſiſting of ſeven 
hundred Spaniards were made priſoners, They 
afterwards laid ſiege to Albuquerque, which 
held out a week, and then capitulated on 
honourable terms. It was afterwards debated, 
whether they ſhould inveſt Bajadox; but that 
town being better fortified than either of the 
former, the deſign was laid afide, as the Por- 
tugueſe were not provided with ammunition 
ſufficient for the undertaking. 

The marquis de la Minas, who command- 
ed the Portugueſe in the province of Beyra, 
reduced the town of Salvaterra, plundered 


and burned Sarca, but was obliged to retire | 


to Penamacos, on the appearance of the 
enemy ; which concluded the campaign in 
that part of the country. 

The affairs of the allies at ſea, during this 
year, were conducted with ſpirit, and attended 
with ſucceſs. The moſt remarkable atchieve- 


ment of this ſummer was the reduction of 


Barcelona by the earl of Peterborough and Sir 


Cloucelly. Shovel, who in the latter end of 


May ſailed from St. Helen's with the Engliſh 


ficet, and on the twentieth of June landed at 
Liſbon, where they were reinforced by Sir 
John Leake, and the Dutch admiral Alle- 


monde. On the twenty-ſecond they arrived in 
the bay of Barcelona, the trcops were diſem- 
barked to the eaſtward of the city, where they 
poſſeſſed themſclves of a ſtrong camp, and 


| 
| 


the acclamations of an infinite 
from the N FRIEt,; towns and villages, 


expired in a few hours. 
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were well received by the country people. On 
the twenty.cighth, king Charles landed amidſt 
multitude 


who crying out © long liye the king” welcom- 
ed him with the utmoſt tranſport. 
Notwithſtanding the attachment of the 


people of Barcelona to the houſe of Auſtria, 


they were over awed by a garriſon of five 
thouſand men, commanded by the duke of 
Popoli, Velaſco, and other officers who had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of king Philip. Al- 
though theſe circumſtances rendered the at- 
tempt apparently hazardous, it was propoſed 
to beſiege the place by the prince of Heſe 
d'Armſtadt, who ſerved in the expedition as 
a volunteer, ſtrongly urged by king Charles, 
and readily approved by the earl ot Peterbo- 


| rough, and Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. Previous 


to the attempt, it was deemed expedient, to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Montjuic, to effect 
which, the neceſſary preparations were made; 
and at fix o'clock in the evening a detachment 
of a thouſand men was ordered to march by 


the way of Serria ; and a thouſand more fol- 


lowed at midnight to ſupport them if there 
ſhould be occaſion, The outworks were carried 
by aſſault, with the loſs of the gallant prince of 
Heſſe, who was ſhot through the head, and 
Then the earl began 
to bombard the body of the fort; and a ſhell 
happening to fall into the magazine of pow- 
der, blew it up together with the governor and 
ſome of the principal officers; an accident 
which ſo alarmed the garriſon, that they ſur- 
rendered without further reſiſtance. 

When the Engliſh general had poſſeſſed 


| himſelf of this important ſtation, he erected 


his batteries againſt the town with the help of 
the Miquelets and ſeamen ; and the bomb 
ketches fired with ſuch execution, that in a 


few days the governor capitulated ; and on 


the fourth of October, king Charles entered 
in triumph. All the other places in Catalo- 
nia, except Roſeas, declared for him; ſo that 
the largeſt and richeſt province of Spain was 


conquered by an army ſcarce doubling in 


number the garriſon of Barcelona. Charles 
wrote with his own nand a letter to queen 


Arne, 


* * We 
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containing a circumſtantial detail of ſupplies voted ſhould not only be fruga 
bis affairs; Nero expreſſions of grati- managed; but ſhe would continue to add re 
| them out of her own revenue. She informed 
of Peterborough and her other ſubjects. them, that the parliament of Scotland had ; 
As it became neceſſary from the ſeaſon of || paſſed an act, impowering her to appoint 
the year, for the fleet to return to England ; || commſſioners to treat of an union, agrecable 
king Charles reſolved to continue in Catalonia || to one paſſed in England the laſt ſeſſion ; and 
for the encouragement of the people of that || at the ſame time hoped they would by their 
province, together with the earl of Peterbo- || concurrence promote this important work; 
rough, and the land forces, as well as all the ſhe earneſtly recommended an union among 
marines that could be ſpared from on board || themſelves, and ſaid, ſhe could not withour 
the fleet. Accordingly; admiral Shovel failed || grief obſerve, that there were ſome among 
for England, leaving in his way, twenty five || them, who endeavoured to ferment animoſities 
fail of Engliſh ſhips, commanded by admiral || by malicious as well as unwarrantable affirma- 
Leake, and fifteen ſail of Dutch, under the tions; and that the beſt proof of their zeal 
command of admiral W aſſenaer, to winter at || for the preſervation of the church, would be 
Liſbon ; and fout Engliſn and two Dutch fri- to join heartily in proſecuting the war againft 
gates, were left for the ſervice of king Charles, || an enemy, who would extirpate their religion, 
at Barcelona. Shy © I || and reduce them to ſlavery ; that ſhe would 
The Engliſh arms were univerſally fucceſs- || always affectionately ſupport the eſtabliſhed 
ful this year, except in the loſs of the-home- || church, and inviolably maintain the tolerarion 
ward bound Baltic fleet with their convoy of {| that ſhe would uſe eve y poſſible means to pre- 
three ſhips of war, which were taken by the vent their diviſions and promote their general 
Dunkirk ſquadron, under the command of || ſafety and happineſs; and that thoſe who 
the count de St. Paul, though he himſelf was | would concur with her in theſe laudable de- 
killed in the action. When an account of | ſigns, might reft aſſured of her favour and 
this event was communicat=d to the French protection. The houſes in conſequence of 
king; he replied with a figh, © Very well; || this ſpeech, preſented addreſſes in the warmeſt 
«+ I wiſh the ſhips were ſafe again in any Eng- || terms of duty and affection. The commons 
*« liſh port; provided the count de St. Paul || affured her. majeſty of their aſſiſtance in 
could be reſtored to life.” The count was || bringing the treaty of union to a happy con- 
eſteemed the beſt ſeaman in France, after the || cluſion; after which, having diſcuſſed and 
death of the famous Nubart. I decided ſome controverted elections, they pro- 
The election of members for the new par- |} ceeded to examine the eſtimates for the ſer- 
lament now engaged the attention of the || vices of the enſuing year, and chearfully 
Engliſh ; but after a violent oppoſition a || granted ſuch ſupplies as were wanted. | 
majority of whigs was returned. The great During the time that her majeſty was in 
ſeal was taken from Sir Nathan Wright, and || the houſe, on the fifteenth of November, 
committed to the care of Mr. William Cow- || lord Haverſham, at the end of a long ſpeech, 
per, with the title of lord keeper, The new || in which he reflected on the conduct of the 
parliament meeting on the twenty-fifth of || duke of Marlborough and the behaviour 
October, a warm conteſt aroſe about the || of the Dutch ; moved, that an addreſs ſhould 
choice of 'a ſpeaker. The tories propoſed || be preſented to her majeſty, deſiring her to 
Mr. Bromley, and the Whigs Mr. John Smith, || invite the preſumptive heir to the crown of 
who was elected by a majority of forty three | England, to come and refide in the king- 
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voices. 0 dom. This motion was, however, ſoon drop- 
Her majeſty, in her ſpeech, urged the || ped, though it was ſeconded by ſeyeral per- 
neceſſity of acting with the utmoſt vigour |} ſons preſent. 51 | | 
againſt France, the common enemy of the || The famous debate concerning the danger 
liberties of Europe; aſſured them that the |! of che church, was held in the houſe of lord 
Vor. Il. 39. A D d d . on 
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198 HISTORY of ENGLAND. A. D. 10. 
on the ſixth of December; her majeſty being [ er of her thajeſty, in a moſt ſafe und Aciirighc 
1 to hear the reaſonings on this · ſubject. rats dog 


i was opened by the earl of Rocheſter, and 
the reaſons he aſſigned in ſupport of his opi- 


nion that the church was in danger, were, the 
ſecurity act in Scotland, the abſence of the 


heir to the crown, and the parliament's not 


paſſing the occaſional bill. He was anſwered 
by lord Hallifax, who aſſerted, that the ſecu- 
rity act being meerly of a political nature, 


was foreign to eccleſiaſtical affairs; and was 


unavoidably paſſed to prevent an immediate 


rebellion. He ſlighted the ſecond reaſon as 
trivial, and with reſpect to the third, obſerved, 
that the matter had been ſufficiently canvaſſed; 
and the houſe had given their opinion of it al- 
ready. The biſhop of London alledged that 
the church was in danger, from the profaneſs, 
irreligion and licentiouſneſs of the times; as 


well as the pernicious tendency of ſeveral 


ſermons, which had been lately preached, 
in which rebellion was countenanced, and 
reſiſtance to the higher powers encouraged. 
Burnet, biſhop of Sarum anſwered him, and 
affirmed, that extraordinary care had been ta- 
ken of late in promoting religion; erecting 
{ſchools for the inſtruction of youth, and giv- 
ing away books to excite piety z in which uſe- 
ful works, one thouſand two hundred pounds 
had been expended the laſt year. The arch- 
biſhop of York declared, that he apprehend- 
ed danger from the increaſe of diſſenters , 
particularly from the many academies they 
had erected; to which lord Wharton anſwer- 
ed, by complaining of the ſchools and ſemi- 
naries held by nonjurors. The biſhop of Ely 
complained of the heat and violence-in the 
univerſities. The biſhop of Litchfield alledg- 
ed the abuſive language commonly uſed a- 
gainſt the biſhops; the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells the invidious terms of high church and 
low church. The lord Somers cloſed the de- 
bate by a healing ſpeech. The queſtion was 
put, whether the church was in danger? and 
carried in the negative by a great majority. 
Then the houſe reſolved; ** That the church 
«* of England as by law eſtabliſhed, which was 
« reſcued from imminent danger by king Wil 
*« ham III. of glorious memory, is now, by 


God's bleſſiſing, under the auſpicious reign 


N_ 


IN 


ing condition; and that whoever went about 
“to inſinuate to the contrary, was an enemy 
eto the queen, the church, and the kingdom.“ 


This vote being communicated to the com. 


mons, and their concurrence deſired therein; 
it was carried in the affirmative 'by a majo. 
rity of forty voices; whereupon both houſes 
Joined in addreſſes to the queen, exhibiting 
the faid reſolution, deſiring her majeſty to 


make it public, and to puniſh the authors and 
promoters of the ſcandalous report of the 


church's being in danger, and a proclamation 
was accordingly publiſhed. ae | 

A. D. 1706. The queen went to the houſe 
of peers on the ſeventeenth” day of March 
and having given the royal affent to ſeveral 
public and private acts, made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, wherein ſhe thanked them for 
the effectual proviſion made to ſecure the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and the ſteps they had 
taken toward the amendment of the law.- She 
commended their unanimity and zeal through- 


out the whole ſeſſion; and defired they 


would ſtill continue to ſhew a juſt diſlike d 
all faction in their ſeveral counties; and thn 


prorogued the parliament to the'twenty-fifth 


of May following. | 

An affair of the utmoſt conſequence now 
engaged the attention of the public ; namely, 
a treaty for eſtabliſhing an union between the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland. The 


queen having lately, in conſequence of the. 
power which had been granted her by par- 


liament, appointed the commiſſioners on both 
fades ; they met at the council chamber of the 


| Cock-pit near Whitehall, on the ſixteenth day 
of April. Their commiſſions being opened 


and read by the reſpective ſecretaries, and in- 
troductory ſpeeches being pronounced by the 
lord keeper of England, and the lord chan- 


cellor of Scotland; they agreed to certain 


preliminary artieles, importing, that all the 


propofals ſhould be made in writing, and 
every point when agreed reduced into wri- 
ting; that no points ſhould be obligatory, 
till all matters ſhould be adjuſted in ſuch a 
manner as would be proper to be laid before 
the queen and the two parliaments for their 
approbation; that a committee ſhould be ap- 


pointed 


** 
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' +0inted from each commiſſion,” to reviſe the 

mo tes which might paſs, before they ſhould 
rted in the books, by the reſpective 
and that during the whole treaty, 


minu 
be infer! 
ſecretaries; 


ith regard to their proceedings. 
7 All cheſs preliminaries were agreed to, with 


this proviſo 3 that all the ſubjects of the united 


kingdom of Great Britain ſnould have full 


freedom and intercourſe of trade and naviga- 


tion to or from any part or place within the 
aid united kingdom, and plantations there- 


unto belonging; and that there ſnould be a | 


communication of all other privileges and 
advantages, which do or may belong to the 


| ſubjects of either kingdom, 'To this the E ng- 


liſh commiſſioners conſented, under ſuch terms 
as might be found for their mutual advantage 
in the farther progreſs of the treaty. 

On the twenty-ſecond of July the treaty 
was compleated, ſigned and ſealed, and on 
the next day the lords commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms waited on the queen at her palace 
of St. James's, where they were preſented 
to her majeſty by the lord keeper in the name 
of the Engliſh commiſſioners; while at the 
ſame time, a ſealed copy of the inſtrument 
was likewiſe delivered: by the lord chancel- 
lor of Scotland, and each made an oration on 
the ſubject, to which the queen returned a 
very gracious reply. The ſame day, ſhe 
iſſued an order in couneil, that whoever 
ſnould be concerned in any ſeditious diſcourſe 
or libel, or in laying wagers relating to the 
22 ſhould be proceeded againſt according 
tO law. | $11 | 8 
The ſubſtance of this celebrated treaty was 
as follows; that England and Scotland ſhould 
from the firſt of May, one thouſand” ſeven 
hundred and ſeven, be united into one king- 
dom by the name of Great Britain; that the 
ſucceſſiom ſhould he veſted in the princeſs 
Sophia and her heirs ; that all papiſts, or per- 


the moſt profound ſecrecy ſhould be obſerved 


. 
3 


E.. 


ſons that marry papiſts, ſnould be for ever | 


excluded from inheriting the crown; that the 
united kingdom ſhould be repreſented by one 


parliament ; that all ſubjects of Great Britain 


mould enjoy a communication of rights, and 


all advantages, and be under the ſame reſtric- 


tions and regulations; that Scotland ſhould 


| 


their honours and: dignities, ſhould, 


by. 


538 199 
be exempted from the temporary duties on 
ſome commodities; that the ſum of three 
hundred, ninety- eight thoufand, and eighty 
five pounds ten ſhillings ſhould be granted to 
the Scots as an equivalent for ſuch part of 
the cuſtoms- and exciſe, charged upon that 


kingdom in conſequence of the union, as 


ſhould be applicable to the payment of the 


debts of England, according to the propor- 

tion, which the cuſtoms and exciſe of Scot- 

land bore to thoſe of England; that as the 
br increaſe, a fur- 


revenue of Scotland migt 
ther equivalent ſhould be allowed for ſuch 
proportion of the ſaid increaſe, as ſhould be 


applicable to the payment of the debts of 


England; that the ſum to be paid at preſent, 
as well as the money ariſing from the future 


equivalents, ſhould be employed in reducing 


the coin of Scotland to the ſtandard and va- 


lue of the Engliſh coin; in paying off the 


capital ſtock and intereſt due to the proprie- 


tors of the African company, which ſhould 


be immediately diſſolved; in diſcharging all 


the public debts of the kingdom of Scotland; 


and in promoting manufactures and fiſneries, 


under the direction of commiſſioners ap- 


pointed by her majeſty, and accountable to 
the parliament of Great Britain; that the 


laws concerning public right, policy and ci- 


vil government, ſhould be the fame through- 


out the kingdom ; but that no alteration 
ſhould be made in laws which referred to pri- 
vate property, except for evident utility of 


the ſubjects within Scotland; that the courz 
of ſeffion; and all courts of judicature in 


Scotland, ſhould remain as then conſtituted by 


the laws of that kingdom, with the ſame au- 
thority and privileges as they enjoyed before 


the union ; ſubject, however, to ſuch regula» 
tions as ſhould be made by the parhament- 


of Great Britain; that the rights and pri- 


vileges of the royal boroughs of Scotland; 
ſhould remain entire after the union; that: 
Scotland ſhould be repreſented in the par- 
liament of Great Britain by ſixteen peers, 
and forty. five commoners, to be elected in: 
ſuch a manner as ſhould be ſettled by the 


preſent parliament of Scotland; that all the 


peers in Scotland, and the: ſucceſſors: to 
from: 
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ed a deſign this campaign 


— —— — 


and after the unian be paers of Great Britain; 


und ſhould have rank and precedency imme- 


diately after the Engliſh peers of the like 
orders and degrees, who might be created 
after the union ; that they ſhould be 
tried as peers of Great Britain, and enjoy 


all the privileges of peers. as fully as en- 
joyed by the peers of England, except 
in the houſe 
of lords, and particularly the right of ſitting 
on the trials of peers; that the crown, 
ſcepter, and ſword of ſtate, the records of 
parliament, and all other records, rolls, and 


the right and privilege of ſitting 


regiſters whatſoever ſhould remain as they 
were, within that part of the united king- 
dom called Scotland ; and that all laws and 
ſtatutes in either kingdom, ſo far as they 
might be inconſiſtent with the terms of theſe 
articles, ſhould ceaſe and be declared void 


by the reſpective parliaments of the two king- 


doms. Such was the ſubſtance of that fa- 
mous treaty which was foon after concluded, 


and which happily united the different parts 


of this iſland under the fame monarchy; and 
it is much to be regretted that it has not had 
the happy effect of entirely uniting the minds 
of the inhabitants of both kingdoms. 

While theſe affairs were on the carpet at 
home, the allies on the continent were re- 
markably ſucceſsful, The French had form- 
as well as the 
former, to ſurprize the duke of Marlborough 
before the Danes and Pruſſians could join him; 
and accordingly, in the beginning of May, 
the duke of Bavaria and mareſchal Villars de- 
camped from Tirlemont, and paſſing the 
Dyle, marched directly towards the confe- 


expreſs to the Dutch troops to join him; who 


a league of his camp. 8 

The duke of Marlborough advanced with 
his army, on Whitſunday in the morning, 
towards the village of Ramillies; where 
he was ſurprized with the agreeable news, 
that the enemy were in march to give him 
battle, Reſolving to avail themſelves of 
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ground affarded, the enemy took poſleflion 


of a ſtrong camp, their right ing to 


the Tomb of Hautemont on the fide of the 


Mehaigne 5 their left to Anderkirk, and 


Ramillies in the center. The allied army 


was drawn up, with the right wing near Foltz 


on the brook of Tauſe; and their left was 


poſted near the village of Franqumies. 
Lieutenant general Schultz, with twelve 
battalions and twenty pieces of cannon, re- 


| ceived the duke's orders to begin the action 
e of Ramillies, which 
was ſtrongly fortified. This attempt was 


by aſſaulting the villag 


The Dutch and Daniſh horſe of t 
charged with great intrepidity, but were > 
warmly received by the enemy, that they be- 
on to fall into diſorder, when the duke or- 
ered them to be ſupparted with the body of 
reſerve, and twenty ſquadrons drawn from 
the right wing. Here while his grace was 
rallying ſome, and giving his orders for others 
to charge, he expoſed himſelf to the moſt 
imminent danger; being ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and falling from his horſe at the ſame 


couragiouſly made, and rA 1 
t win 


time, he muſt have inevitably been killed or 


taken priſoner, had not a body of infantry 
come timely to his aſſiſtance, and obliged 


the enemy to retire, While he remouated 


his horſe, a cannon ball took off the head of 
colonel Briepfield, his gentleman of the 
horſe, as he held the duke's ſtirrup. Before 
the arrival of the reinforcement, which the 


| duke had ordered, the Dutch and Danes had 


| By this time all the forces poſted 
derate army. The duke, by early intelli- were either killed or taken, and the right 


gence, perceiving their drift, diſpatched an | 


| returned to the charge, and the beſt part of 


the French muſqueteers were cut in pieces. 
in Ramillies 


wing of the enemy's horſe were entirely de- 


| feated. The horſe of the allies left fell upon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


every advantage, which the nature of the 


by the twenty ſecond of May arrived within || the enemy's foot on their right, of whom 


they ſlew great numbers, cutting to pieces 
above twenty of their battalions, whoſe co- 
lours and cannon they | 
king's own regiment of foot begged for 
quarter, and delivered up their arms and 
colours to the lord John Hay's dragoons. 
They now gave way on all ſides z the horſe 
fled three different ways, but were fo cloſcly 
, f 96/743 | 16412 24:2 011+: R_ 


took. The French 
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rſued that very few eſcaped. The elector 
be Bavaria 50 mareſchal Villeroy ſaved 
themſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. Seve- 
ral waggons of the enemy's vanguard break · 
ing down in a narrow paſs, obſtructed the way 
in ſuch a manner, that the baggage and artil- 
lery could not proceed; nor could their troops 
defile in good order. The victorious horſe 
being made acquainted with this accident, 
purſued them ſo hotly, that great numbers 
threw down their arms and ſubmitted. The 
purſuit was followed till two in the morning, 
five leagues from the field of battle, and 
within two of Louvain. In a word, the 
confederates obtained a complete victory. 
They took the enemy's baggage and artillery, 
about one hundred and twenty colours or 
ſtandards, ſix hundred officers, fix thouſand 
private ſoldiers, and about eight thouſand: 
were killed or wounded. The loſs of the 
allies did'not exceed three thouſand men, in- 


ner prince Lewis of Heſſe, and Mr. 
Bentick, who loſt their lives in the engage- 
ment. | | | 


A reduction of all Brabant was the imme- 
diate conſequence of the battle of Ramillies; 
and the principal cities of the Netherlands 
ſoon after ſubmitted and acknowledged king 

Charles. | 
Ihe conſternation with which the people of 
Paris were overwhelmed is almoſt incredible; 
Lewis affected to bear his misfortunes with 


had ſuch an effe& upon his conſtitution, 
that his phyſicians thought it neceſſary to pre- 
ſcribe frequent bleeding in order to prevent 
more fatal conſequences, Univerſal ſilence 
reigned at his court, no mention being made 
of military affairs. | 5 
The count of Medavy-grancy, who com- 
mar ded a body of troop | 
territories obtaining an SF cho ſerved to 
raiſe in ſome degree the ſpirits of the French. 
He. defeated a party of the allies in the 
neighbourhood of Caſtiglione; but this vic- 
tory was attended with no great conſequence 
% ͤ c 

A deſign of making a defcent this year upon 


: 40 Val. | II, 


| 


calmneſs and compoſure ; but the conſtraint. 


in the Mantuan 


France, had been formed by the confede- 
rates; accordingly, the combined fleets under | 


20 


the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, failed 


from England with ten thouſand land forces 
on board, about the middle of Aùguſt; but 
being detained a conſiderable time by con- 
trary winds, that deſign was laid aſide, and 
the earl Rivers, with the land forces on board. 
ſailed for Liſbon, where they arrived oh the 
eighteenth: of October. The earl propoſed 


the joining a body of the Portugueſe troops, 


and marching directly ro Madrid; but the 
Portugueſe being bur ill provided for ſuch an 
expedition, and the earl inſiſting that he 
would not be commanded by any but the 
king, they did not think fit to come into 
2 whereupon he ſailed to Ali- 
cant, and having landed the troops there, re - 
turned to England. | yy 

The king of France was now reduced to 
take the moſt mortifying meaſures. He em- 
played the elector of Bavaria to write letters 
in his name to the duke of Marlborough and 
the deputies of the ſtates general, containing 
propoſals, for opening a congreſs. In theſe 
propoſals, however, his ſincerity was ſuſpect- 
ed; they were therefore attended with no 
good effect; and the allics reſolved to exert 
themſelves with redoubled vigour in the en- 
ſuing campaign. The duke of Marlborough 


| having had ſeveral conferences with the ſtates 


general, and ſettled a plan for continuing the 
Heſſian troops in Italy, embarked for Eng- 
land, and on the eighteenth of Noyember, 
he arrived in London, „„ 
The parliament of Scotland now took into 
conſideration the treaty of union lately con- 
cluded between the commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms. On the third of October, the 
duke of Queenſbury, as high commiſſioner, 
produced the queen's letter, which earneſtly 
recommended the compleating the union; he 


afterwards made a 2 on the occaſion, 


and another to the ſame purpoſe was made 
by the lord chancellor Seafield. | 5%, 
The diverſity of opinions on this important 

affair, was very great. The jacobites to a 
man declared againſt ir, conſcious, that ſhould 


it take affect, it would for ever extinguiſh all 


their hopes of effecting the reſtoration of the 


| abdicated family. Many of the preſbyterians 
| ſeemed averſe to the meaſure from a ground- 
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Scots would have in the Engliſh parlia- 
ment. 1 . 

y the moſt ſenſible and unprejudiced wk 
of the people the treaty was, however, ſup- 
ported; and particularly by the dukes -of 
Queenſbury, and Argyle; the earls of Mon- 


* 
. 


troſe, Seafield, and Stairz in a word, by 


every one who ſincerely regarded, and really 


underſtood the true intereſt of his country. 
It would be tedious as well as improfitable 
to enter into a detail of the debates in the ma- 
ny days, wherein the ſeveral articles were 
diſtinctly, and ſeparately conſidered from the 


tenth of October, to the tenth of January, 


on which day it received the royal aſſent; 
ſuffice it therefore to obſerve, that all thoſe 
who oppoſed the treaty, the only perſons on 
whom the parliament thought proper to be- 
ſtow any notice, were the preſbyterian cler- 


gy, who, conſidering their firm attachment 


to the government, and the great influence 
they poſſeſſed with the E. deſerved the 
higheſt regard. In order 

groundleſs apprehenſions with which they 
had been alarmed, an article was now inſerted 
in the treaty, declaring as a fundamental article 
of the union, that the preſbyterian doctrine 
ſhould prevail in the church of Scotland and 
not be liable to any alteration. in future times. 


The Scottiſh parliament having paſſed an 


act to preſcribe the method for chooſing the 
repreſentatives for that kingdom, in the firſt 
parliament of Great Britain, and paſſed ſe- 
veral other bills, the lord commiſſioner made 
a ſpeech, and adjourned them to the twenty 
ſecond day of April. 8 5 

An addreſs was preſented to her majeſty by 
the houſe of lords on the ſeventh of Decem- 
ber, requeſting that the honours and titles of 
the duke of Marlborough ſhould be ſettled 
upon his poſterity by act of parliament ; and 
they prayed her majeſty's direction therein, to 
which ſhe was gracioully pleaſed ſoon after to 


brought in accordingly, and iminediately 
paſſed both houſes. | „ 
A. D. 1705. The houſe of commons addreſſ- 


w 


to remove thoſe 


— 


— 
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leſs apprehenfion ; that their church would 
be in danger from the ſmall influence the 


ed her majeſty in the beginning of January, 
intimating, as ſhe was pleaſed to erect the 
houſe of Blenheim, as a monument of the 
glorious actions of the duke of Marlborough, 

their willingneſs to make proviſion for the 


more honourable ſupport of his dignity to his 


poſterity, in ſuch a manner as her majeſty 
ſhould think fir. In conſequence of this inti- 
mation, the queen declared, that, ſhe having 
ſettled an annual penſion of five thouſand 


| pounds, out of the revenue of the Poſt Office, 
on the duke of Marlborough, it would be 


agreeable to her, if that might be continued 
to his poſterity for ever. Accordingly, an 
act for that purpoſe was immediately paſſed, 

The queen went to the houſe of lords on 
the twenty-cighth of January, and paſſed ſe- 
veral public and private acts, and then made 
a ſpeech, acquainting them, that the union 
being perfected by the parliament of Scot- 
land, ſhe had ordered the ſame to be laid be- 


fore them, for their concurrence in it. - She 


alſo intimated, that, Scotland being to have 
an equivalent for what that kingdom is obliged 
to contribute towards the debts of England, 
it was neceſſary to provide for the payment 
thereof. In the houſe of lords, previous to 
the entering upon conſideration of the articles 
of the union, a bill was ordered to be brought 
in for the ſecurity of the church of England 
an act for the ſecuring of preſbytery in Scot- 
land, having paſſed there before the articles 
of the union. The purport was, that the 
act of uniformity ſhould be in force for ever; 
that every king or queen hereafter, at their 
coronation, ſhould take an oath to preſerve 
the ſettlement of the church, and the doctrine 


| and diſcipline thereof; and that this act ſhould 


be held a fundamental and eſſential part of the 
E Sag 
The dukes of Marlborough and Vendome, 
loſt this ſeaſon, in marches and counter- 
marches in the Netherlands ; but theſe gene- 
rals were fo abundantly cautious, that no ac- 


tion happened between the two armies, nor 
ſignify her royal aſſent; and then a bill was was any town beſieged ; but both ſides at the 


end of this campaign, occupied their former 


winter quarters. IT 
The ſiege of ob- 


ies 


Toulon was ſo much the 


ject of the attention of the allies, that other 
matters were much neglected. The latter 
end of June, the duke of Savoy and prince 


Eugene, began their march thither, with an 
army of between forty and fifty thouſand 
men; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the com- 
bined fleet and tranſports, having taken on 
board their heavy cannon, with the proviſions 
and ammunition neceſſary to carry on the 
ſiege. | 8 c 
1 he army paſſed the Var with ſmall oppo- 
ſition, on the eleventh of July, and then the 
duke of Savoy made a halt to refreſh his 
troops, and in order to be joined by his ca- 
valry, which was not yet arrived, and to this 
delay the miſcarriage of that enterprize has 
been attributed; for the intention of the 
allies to befiege Toulon being now no lon- 
ger doubted, the enemy drew their troops 
thither from all parts; and not only repaired 
and augmented the fortifications of the town, 
but perfectly covered it with forty battalions, 
forming a fortified camp. | . 
When the army of the allies arrived before 
the place, prince Eugene obſerved the dil- 
polition of the enemy; and finding he muſt 
fight an army intrenched in the outworks, 
and on the heights that ſurrounded the place, 
and which were furniſhed with an infinite 
number of guns, was 'for retreating forth-- 
with, But the duke of Savoy was poſitive 
in his opinion for carrying on the enterprize, 
and accordingly, the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
were made for attacking the hill of St. Ca- 
tharine, which the enemy had fortified ; and 


in this firſt attempt the allies were ſucceſs- 
They alſo attacked and carried two | 


ful. 


{mall forts near the harbour; but the enemy, 
whoſe forces were increaſed, attacked their 
camp, and recovered the hill of St. Catha- 
rine, about the ſixteenth of Auguſt, 

The impoſſibility of taking Toulon, at 
length appearing to the duke of Savoy, who 
received intelligence that the enemy had now 
ſixty battalions in their intrenchments, be- 
ſides a numerous cavalry, he agreed to deſiſt 
from the enterprize. However, by way of 
retaliation for the ruin of his capital city of 
Turin, he gave directions for the bombard- 


ing of Toulon both by ſea and land; and 
both himſelf and prince ny. av advanced to 


nagement of the navy. 
.the lord Somers, and the leaders of all the- 
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an eminence to behold the dreadful blaze. 
Fifteen men of war under the command 

of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, proceeded for Eng- 

land, and on the twenty-firſt of October ar- 


rived in ſoundings; but by miſtake ſteering a 


wrong courſe, his own ſhip, the Aſſociation, 
ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, wherein pe- 

riſhed himſelf and every ſoul on board. Such 
was the unhappy fate of the Eagle, and Rom- 
ney. The Firebrand was daſhed in pieces on 
the rocks, bur the captain and twenty-four of 
his men ſaved themſelves in the boat; the 
Pheenix ran aground,” but the crew ſaved 
themſelves. Sir George Byng in the Royal 
Anne, by ſkilful ſteerage changed her courſe 

in a moment, and ſaved the ſhip when in the 
moſt imminent danger of ſtriking. The ad- 
miral's body, being caſt aſhore, was taken up- 
by ſome country people, ſtripped, and after- 


. wards buried in the fands ; but upon enquiry, 


was found and brought into Plymouth, from 
whence it was conveyed to London, and in- 


terred in Weſtminſter-abbey, where her ma- 
jeſty erected a monument for him at her own: 


expence. Sir Cloudeſſey was born of ob- 
{cure parentage in the county of Suffolk; 
but built his on fame, on his integrity, cou- 
rage, and conduct. 

The firſt parliament of Great Britain meet- 
ing on the twenty- third of October, the queen: 


in a ſpeech to both houſes mitigated the miſ- 


carriages in Provence and Spain, repreſenting” 
the neceſſity of making further efforts againff 
the common enemy; and exhorted them to- 
be upon their guard againſt thoſe who en- 


deavoured to ſow jealouſies in the common-- 


wealth. The commons in their addreſs, ex- 

preſſed the continuance of their former zeal: 
and devotion towards her majeſty's govern- 
ment; but in the houſe of lords, the earl of 
Wharton expatiated upon the ſcarcity of 
money, the decay of trade, and the miſma- 
He was ſeconded by 


tory party, who propoſed to conſider the ſtate 
of the nation, before they proceeded to any 
other buſineſs. 23 | 
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Ihe raiſing the earl of Orford again to the 


head of the admiralty, ſeems to have been 


the view of Wharton and Somers; and the 
tories, who did not perceive their drift, hoped 
in the courſe of the enquiry to fix the blame 
of all miſmanagement upon the whig miniſ- 
rers. A day being fixed tor this examination, 


the houſe received a petition from the ſheriffs - 


aud merchants of London, complaining of 


great loſſes by ſea, for want of cruizers and 


convoys, . and theſe complaints were proved 
by witneſſes. The commons made ſome 
progreſs in an enquiry of the ſame nature, and 
brought in a bill for the better ſecuring the 
trade of the kingdom ; and at the ſame time 
chearfully granted the ſupplies for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year. They alſo reſolved, 
that there ſhould be but one privy council in 
the kingdom of Great Britain ; that the mili- 
tia of Scotland ſhould. be put on the ſame 
footing with that of England; that the pow- 
ers of the juſtices of peace ſhould be the 
ſame through the whole iſland ; that the lords 
juſticiary in Scotland, ſhould go circuits 
twice a year, and that the writs for electing 
Scottiſh members to ſerve in the houſe of 
commons, ſhould be directed, and returns 
made in the ſame manner as practiſed in Eng- 
land. Her majeſty recommended an increale 
in the aids granted to the king of Spain, and 
the duke of Savoy, at the time ſhe paſſed 
theſe bills. | 
William Gregg, a clerk in Mr. ſecretary 
Harley's office, was, about this period, com- 
mitted to Newgate for high treaſon, in cor- 
reſponding with the enemy, and on the nine- 
teenth of January, he was brought to his 
trial at the Old Bailey, and confeſſed the in- 
dictments. It was ſuppoſed by many, that 
the ſecretary would have been found to have 
had a ſhare in that correſpondence, - but 
Gregg honourably acquitted him with his 
. laſt breath. a 
A. D 1708. The following promotions of 
ſea officers were made by the lord high admi- 
ral in the latter end of January. Sir John 
Leake was nominated admiral of the white 
ſquadron, and admiral in chief of her ma- 


jeſty's fleet; Sir George Byng, admiral of the 


blue; Sir John Norris, vice admiral of the 
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white ; Sir John Jennings, vice admiral of 


thegged ;" lord Durſley, vice admiral of the 
| blue Sir Edward Whitaker, rear admiral. of 


the red; and John Baker Eſq; rear admiral 


of the white, Mr. Harley refigned his office 


of fecretary of ſtate, and was ſucceeded. by 
the right hoflourable Henry Boyle, chancellor 
of the exchequer. Sir Thomas Manſell, 
comptroller of the houſhold ; Sir Simon Har- 
court attorney general, and Mr. St. John, ſe- 
cretary of war, alſo reſigned their places. 
The French king, in revenge for the inya-. 


| fron of his kingdom, and beſieging a place 


of ſuch importance to him as Toulon, endea-' 
voured to ſhew on his ſide the diſtraction an 
invaſion produces; He was invited to it by 
the evident diſcontent of the Scottiſh nation, 
occaſioned by the union, where many in the 
vehemence of their miſguided zeal, gave ob- 
lique hints, that the -pretended prince of 
Wales would be no unwelcome gueſt. The 
French therefore, propoſed to fix the ſeat of 
war in Great Britain, by affording their aſſiſt- 
ance to the chevalier de St. George. 

With all poſſible expedition, therefore, they 
fitted out a fleet of men of war and tranſports 
at Dunkirk, and ten thouſand land forces, 
with many officers, and a great quantity of 
proviſion and ammunition were put on board. 
Major general Cadogan, her majeſty's envoy 
in Holland, ſoon gave notice of thoſe prepa- 
rations ; and then went to Bruſſels, and con- 
certed matters in ſuch a manner with monſieur 
d' Auverquerque, that ten battalions. of the 


| Engliſh forces in Flanders were immediately 


drawn to the coaſt ready to be ſhipped. . At 
the ſame time the admiralty of England uſed 
ſuch diſpatch in equipping a fleet; that three 
and twenty. ſail of men of war under the 
command of Sir George Byng, and the lord 
Durſley, appeared before Dunkirk on the 


twenty ſeventh day of February, when the 


enemy vainly hoped, that the Engliſh had no 
fleet abroad. The pretender arrived at Dun- 


kirk on the ninth of March; but the ſight of 


the Engliſh fleet induced the French admiral 
monſieur Fourbin, to write back to court for 
freſh inſtructions ; and to colour the delay of 
this proceeding, it was pretended the young 
prince was ſick. = 
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king returned poſitive orders to his admiral 
to venture out, and at the ſame time @gntrary 


ain. The allied fleet was by this time rein- 
forced to the number of forty ſail of line of 
battle ſhips,' beſides frigates and tendef$ Sir 
George Byng, having received advice, that 
the enemy had failed out of the harbour on 
the ſeventeenth day of March, immediately 
ſet ſail after them, at the ſame time the forces 
were ſhipped off at Oſtend, and admiral 


gether with ſeveral regiments of horſe marched 
for Scotland with all expedition. 
precautions were rendered unneceſſary by the 
vigilance of Sir George Byng, who arrived 
at the Frith of Edinburgh almoſt as ſoon as 
the enemy; whereupon, they took the ad- 
vantage of a land breeze, and bore away 
with all the ſail they could crowd. 0 
At the break of day, the combined fleet 
deſcried the enemy, and immediately gave 
chace; but were out- ſailed, ſo that except the 
Saliſbury, a man of war formerly taken from 
the Engliſn, they all eſcaped. They roved 
about ſome time with intention to land at In- 
verneſs; but having no pilots, and the wind 
not p. 
for ſome 
off, and by diſperſing themſelves in that wide 
ſea and hazy weather, made ſhift to get back 
to Dunkirk in a moſt ſhattered condition. 
There were taken priſoners on board the Sa- 
liſdury, the lords Griffin and Clermont, and 
Mr. Middleton, a lieutenant general, his aid 


de camp; a colonel,” two lieutenant colonels, 


hve captains, and' two lieutenants, two hun- 
dred and fifty ſeamen, together with all the 
officers of the ſhip. ' The - magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh, to ſhew-their gratitude for their 
deliverance, preſented Sir George Byng with 
his freedom of the city, the inſtrument being 
incloſed in a gold box, inſcribed in a manner 
1uitable to the occaſion. © ; 
The lords Griffin, and Clermont, Mr. 


Middleton, and ſeveral other priſoners taken | 


on board the Saliſbury, were brought up to 
London, and committed priſoners to the 
40 Vol. II. | 1 | 
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Ig anſwer to Fourbin's letter, the French 


winds had forced the combined fleet back a- 


Baker convoyed them over; theſe forces, to - 


But theſe 


rmitting a frigate, which they had ſent 
Pproviſions, to get aſhore, they ſtood 


* 


* 
* 


Tower, and Newga 
milton, the lord Belhaven, and ſeveral of the 


pected off carrying on any cotreſpondence 
with the court of Se. Germain's, were brought 
to London, and confined in the Tower, and 
Newgate, but 
terwards. | . | 
The parliament was diſſolved by proclama- 
tion on the fifteenth- of April, ſoon after 
which, writs were iſſued for calling a new one; 


. 


. 


liſhed, commanding all the 


June at Holyrood houſe, in Edinburgh, in 
order to elect ſixteen peers to repreſent them 
in the enſuing Britiſh parliament, purſuant to 
a clauſe in the treaty of union. | 
Lord Griffin was brought to the King's- 
bench bar on the fifteenth of May, and upon 
the former outlawry againſt him, received 
ſentence of death; but her majeſty was 
pleaſed to grant him a reprieve for a month, 
which was renewed from time to rime, till he 
died a natural death in the Tower, In Scot- 
land the privy council was diſſolved, and 
the duke of Queenſbury was created a peer 
of England, by the title of baron of Rippon, 
marquis of Beverley, and duke of Dover. At 
the ſame time, Robert Walpole, Eſq; was 
appointed ſecretary at war, on the reſignation 
of Henry St. John. l BOTS Y 
Prince Eugene an 


in the Low Countries, during this campaign, 
took the field about the middle of May. They 
then marched to the general rendezvous; and 
having left no other troops at Ghent, and 


| Bruges, than the country militia, theſe places, 
on the appearance of a detachment of French 
troops, ſurrendered to them without oppoſi- 
tion. The'enemy advanced as far as Dutch 
Flanders, and laid the whole country under 
contribution. The dukes of Burgundy and 
Berry, and the chevalier de St. George, who 
this year took the field with the duke of Ven- 
dome, looked upon themſelves ſo much ſu- 


e, and ac- 


pon the ſie 


ſolved u 
e 


ge of Oudenard 


i 205 
te, and the duke of Ha- 


Scottiſh nobility and gentry, that were ſuſ- 


wefe admitted to bail ſoon af- 


at the ſame time, a proclamation was pub- . 
ers of North 


Britain, to meet on the ſeventeenth day of 


* 


d the duke of Marlbo- | 
rough, having agreed to act in conjunction 


perior to the confederates, that they re- 


cordingly | 
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Being acquainted with the enemy s deſign, 


| the duke of Marlborough, by an expeditious 
march, took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at 
Leſſines, which the French endeavoured to- 
have poſſeſſed. There he was joined by prince 
Eugene with part of his forces; that general 


having ſent a reinforcement to the relief of 


Oudenarde, which was immediately aban- 


doned by the enemy, 

This diſappointment induced the French to 
paſs the Schelde at Gavre, where the duke of 
Marlborough, and prince Eugene paſſed allo, 
reſolving to give them battle, though the 


number of the enemy greatly exceeded that 


of the allies. Accordingly, about three in 


the afternoon the battle began, but could not 


be deemed a general engagement till ſeven 


in the evening, when the action became 


very furious and doubtful on both ſides; for 
the French being continually reinforced, they 
maintained the fight with great vigour and 
reſolution for ſome time; at length, they 
were totally defeated, by the ſuperior conduct 
and courage of Eugene and Marlborough. 
The French retreated towards Ghent in the 
night, having loſt above three thouſand men 
on the field of battle, together with ſeven 
hundred officers, ſeven pieces of cannon, and 


upwards of one hundred ſtandards and co- 


lours ; while on the other hand, the loſs of 
the confederates did not exceed eight hundred 


and twenty-four killed, and two thouſand, 


two hundred wounded. 

To give full proof of their contempt for 
the enemy, the confederates reſolved to inveſt 
Liſle, the capital of a large rich diſtrict ; the 
ſtaple of trade between France and the Low 
Countries, and accounted one of. the keys of 
France. There was in the town, which is one 
of the moſt finiſhed fortifications in Europe, 


a garriſon of at leaſt twenty-one hattalions, 


commanded by mareſchal Boufflers, a cir- 
cumſtance, which rather animated prince 
Eugene to undertake the ſiege than other- 
wiſe. 


F be Ne of Orange attacked it on one 
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715 tals inveſted that place on the ninth- ade, while prince Eugene did * fame on 

day of July, which occaſioned a battle two 
days after. 
| ſiege with the reſt of the army. Ou the 
ee the trenches were opened, and 
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the other, en the thirteenth day of Auguſt ; 
| and the duke of Marlborough covered the 


the dukes of Burgundy and Vendome having 
joined the duke N. Berwick, 


ſeveral days cannonaded his camp; where- 
upon prince Eugene joined him with a conſi- 


derable body of horſe and foot from the 


| fiege 1 1 the allies finding the deſign of the 
F —¹ was to retard the ſiege, the duke 
of Marlborough intrenched himſelf; and 


prince Eugene returned to Liſle, where the 


bravery of the French made the ſiege go on 
very heavily. 
As prince Eugene was in the derer be 


| giving his orders, on the twent y-firſt of Sep · 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of ſixty pounds, of gun powder; but they 
t 
them to the barrier of the town, where by 


viſion was not leſs than that of the beſie geds | 


tember, he was wounded by a Tow ball, 
which grazed upon his ſkull, and confined 
him to his tent for ſome days; while the duke 
of Marlborough had the command both of 
the ſiege and of the covering army. Mareſ- 


chal Boufflers having informed the duke of 


Vendome that ammunition began to he want- 
ing in the town, the duke detached the che- 
yore Luxembour 1 with two thouſand horſe 


and dragoons, each of them carrying a bag 


were diſcovered by allies, who purſued 
ſome accident, ſeveral bags of powder took 
fire, and a great number of the enemy were 
blown up, together with their horſes by the 


exploſion ;, only «bout three hundred of them 


got into the town, many wheeling off, te & 
under favour of the mght. 
The diſtreſs of the allies + for want of pro- 


their communication with Bruſſels — in a 
manner cut off by the duke of Vendome; 

this obſtructed the ſiege until the arrival of 
ſome troops from En land, under the com- 


| niand of major gener: Earle, ha landed at 


Oſtend on I twenty firſt of September. The 
duke of Marlborough, therefore, reſolved to 
ſend ſeven hundred 40 under the con- 


voy of part of thoſe forces. The waggons 


marched to- 
wards the duke of Marlborough, and for 
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were accordingly loaded and ſent forward; 


but a body of French being ſent to intercept 


them, major general Webb marched with a 


of troops to meet and reinforce the con- 
— This officer being met by the F rench 
at a place called Wynendale, In A paſs be- 


tween two woods, diſpoſed his battalions ſo | | t 
| ever, the Spaniſh admiral, A to be 


judiciouſly, and his men ought ſo bravely, 


that with ſix thouſand men he maintained a 


fight of two hours againſt twenty thouſand of 
the enemy; and in the end forced them to 
retreat in great confuſion,” having loſt, in- 
cluding 8 
twelve of bis on people, and leaving up- 
wards of ſix thouſand of the enemy ſlain on 
the field of battle. WET 

The convoy with the proviſions marched 
forward during the battle, and arrived fafe in 
the camp before Liſle on the thirtieth of 
September; but the duke of Vendome in 
order to cut off the communication of the be- 
ſiegers with Oſtend, marched himſelf towards 
Bruges with a ſtrong detachment, and cauſed 


the dykes to be cut and laid under water; 
inſomuch, that it was with.infinite hazard and 


difficulty, that the allies brought over their 
ammunition afterwards in boats, to the places 
where the waggons waited to carry it to the 
ca But the confederates having ſur- 
mounted all theſe difficulties; on the twenty 


third of Oclober the town of Lifle ſurrender- 
ed upon articles of capitulation. The caſtle 
us defence, 
and while the allies lay before this place the 


Kill continued to make a vigoro 


duke of Bavaria made an attempt to reduce 
Bruſſels, which probably he would. have ef- 


tected, had not the-army, under the duke of 


Marlborough marched to its relief. 5 
- The citadel capitulated on the eighth of 
December, and on the tenth the mareſchal 
Boufflers marched out with the garriſon, with 
the uſual marks of 
to Douay. 1001 5 

The allied army inveſted Ghent on the 
eighteenth: of December, where the count 


de la Motte commanded with: thirty battalions, 


notwithſtanding: which the town ſurrendered 
on the thirtieth, About the beginning 
the next month, the enemy abandoned Plaſ- 


officers, only nine hundred and 


honour and was conducted 


of 


land, refuſed the cuſtomary Tit 
On the twenty eighth of October, an aſth- 
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paign was terminated. | 

During this ſummer, commodore Wager 
fell in with the Spaniſh galleons off Cartha- 
gena, but two of his captains being remiſs 
in their duty, moſt of them eſcaped : how- 


own. country, whereby this ſucceſsful cam- 


worth three millions of pieces of cight, blew 
up in the engagement. At the ſame time the 


Commodore took the rear admiral, which was 


very rich; his own. ſhare amounting to one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. When 
the commodore arrived at Jamaica, the two 
captains were broke, in conſequence of the 
ſentence of a court martial. 

An inſult offered to the ambaſſador from 
Moſcovy, about this time, was a very diſa- 
greeable circumſtance to the Engliſh court. He 
was arreſted in the ſtreet, at the ſuit of one: 
Morton, a laceman, and maltreated by the 
baliffs, who dragged him to a ſpunging-houſle, 
where he continued until he was bailed by the 
earl of Feverſham, and a merchant in the 
city, The ambaſſador, enraged at this inſulr,, 
demanded. redreſs of the government, and 
was ſeconded in his remonſtrances, by the 


ambaſſadors from ſeveral other powers. 


Her majeſty was exceedingly incenſed a- 
gainſt the authors of this outrage, who were 
taken into cuſtody, and ordered to be proſe- 
cuted with the utmoſt rigour of the law. 
Mr. ſecretary Boyle aſſured him, - that he 

ſhould receive ample ſatisfaction; notwith- 
ſtanding which, he demanded a. paſſport for 
himſelf, and his family; and retiring to Hol- 


preſents. 


matic diſorder put a period to the life of 


prince George of Denmark, in the fifty ſixth: 


year. of his age, He was a prince poſſeſſed: 
of many amiable and engaging qualities, but 


deſtitute of great; talents, an lids poking 
Je had: 


for making a figure in the world. 
always lived in great harmony with the queen; 


* 


Who, during the whole courſe of their marri- 


in his laſt illneſs, gave 


age, and eſpeci 
her ſincere regard for 


evident marks 


E. 


3 


"Ry, 
| .. | 852 | 
ſendal and Leſſengen, and retreated to their 
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of the pee 


mers was made preſident of the council. The 


duke of Marlborough now began to decline 


in his credit with the queen, whoſe actions 


and ſentiments were privately influenced by 


Mr. Harley. | 


Sir Richard Onſlow was choſen ſpeaker of 


the houſe of commons at the meeting of par- 
Hament on the ſixteenth of November. Her 
majeſty being abſent on account of the lare 
demiſe of her conſort, commiſſioners were 
appointed to repreſent her royal perſon ; in 
whoſe name the lord chancellor made a ſpeech, 


in which he recommended a large ſupply for 


the army in Flanders, and another tor the 


fleet; proviſion of ſuch laws as might be 


neceſſary to make the union more perfect, and 


an improvement of the commerce of the 


nation. | 


Addreſſes on the death of the prince, and | 
the ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms, were pre- 


dented by both houſes; who proceeded to 
examine the different branches of the ſupply ; 
and voted an augmentation of ten thouſand 
men, as neceſſary to carry on the war with 


vigour. There paſſed this ſeſſion, an act for 


naturalizing all foreigners, being proteſtants: 
and another to aſcertain the privilege of am- 
baſſadors. In this parliament, the eldeſt ſons 
rs of Scotland were voted incapa- 
ble of fitting in the houſe of commons. 
Proper enquiries having been made con- 


cerning the intended invaſion of Scotland, af- 


ter many debates on the ſubject, a bill was 


brought into the houſe of lords under the 


title of An Act for improving the union of 
the two kin 
treaſon committed in Scotland, which by this 


law, were regulated according to the manner 


of proceeding in England, with. very little 
variation. It was oppoſed by the Scottiſh 


members as an incroachment upon the form 


of their laws; and they were joined by ſeve- 
ral of the Engliſh, who had made it a maxim- 
to oppoſe every meaſur the court. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe efforts, the bill paſſed 


5 both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. 


oms.” It referred to trials for 


n I 


7 = 


HISTORY of ENGLAND... A D. hog, 
The earl of Pembroke was made lord high 
admiral on the twenty-fifth of November, 


and the earl of Wharton ſucceeded him in 
the lieutenancy of Ireland; and the lord So- 


The queen, however, in order to make them 


eaſy, conſen ted to an act of grace, wherein 
all treaſons were pardoned, except ſuch as were 
committed on the high ſeas; an exception 


made to prevent thoſe who had embarked with 


the pretender from reaping any benefit by the 
HEE 133660 Weichen , ION OTROS 
The parliament was prorogued on the 
twenty-firſt of April, by the Jord chancellor, 
who addreſſed them in the name of her ma- 
A. D. 1709. Overtures of peace being re- 
ceived from France about this time, the lords 
reſolved to addreſs her majeſty, deſiring her 
to take care at the concluſion of the war, that 


the French king ſhould be obliged to own her 


majeſty's title, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; 
that her allies be guarantees of the treaty, 
and that the pretender be removed out of the 
French dominions. This addreſs” being ſent 
to the commons for their concurrence, they 
added to it a clauſe, inſiſting on the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk. | Gif COTE IK. 
The duke of Holſtein's envoy monſieur 
Petkum, aſſiſted to advance the negotiation, 
and by his means the allies were prevailed 
upon to permit the preſident de Rouille to 


come into the Netherlands, in order to carry 


on. the negotiation on the part of France. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of the year, 
that miniſter had ſeveral” private conferences 
with Buy's and Vanderhuſſen: the ſtates gave 
immediate advice to the emperor and the 


queen of Great Britain, who diſpatched Eu- 


gene and Marlborough to Holland, as her 
negotiators. ' 20] L e 

The demands of the confederates were 
communicated to the court of France by 
monſieur de Rouille, and the duke of Marl- 
borough returned to England, to inform the 
queen of the progreſs made in the negotiation, 
and to receive her further commands. The 


duke ſoon after repaired to Holland, with the 


lord Townſhend, as joint plenipotentiary; and 
prince Eugene being likewiſe at the Hague, 


the conferences immediately commenced. 


The miniſter from the court of France faid 
that his maſter agreed to the demolition of 
Dunkirk ; that he would acknowledge her 
majeſty's title and the proteſtant W 
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the campaign without heſitation. 
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chat he would renounce all pretenſions to the 


naniſh monarchy, and yield the places in 
de Neth garriſoned by the Dutch for 


X their barrier; and that, with regard to the 


empire, he would reſtore all things as they 


| were ſettled by the treaty of Ryſwick, and 


demoliſh the fortifications of Straſburg. The 
allies, not contented} with theſe conceſſions, 
further inſiſted upon the reſtoration of the 
upper and lower Alſace; the town of Straſ- 
burg; the town and caſtellany of Liſle, Hu- 
ningen, Fort Lewis, and New in 
The conferences ended on the French 
king's refuſing to comply with theſe demands; 
Rouille was ordered to quit Holland imme- 
diately; and the confederates reſolved to open 
Marlborough and Eugene repaired imme- 
diately to Flanders; by the end of June the 
allied army encamped in the plain of Liſle, 
to the number of one hundred and ten thou- 
ſand fighting men. At the ſame time the 
mareſchal Villars, accounted one of the moſt 
fortunate generals in France, aſſembled the 


French forces on the plain of Lens, where 


he began to throw up intrenchments. The 


confederate generals having obſerved his ſitu · 
ation, and finding they could not attack him 


without incurring great danger, reſolved to 
inveſt Tournay, the garriſon of which Villars 
had imprudently weakened. To conceal their 
deſign, they made a motion towards Ypres, 
and while the attention of the enemy was 
wholly diverted to that quarter, they ſuddenly 
laid ſiege to Tournay. The town itſelf was 
eaſily taken; but the citadel was ſo ſtrong by 
nature and art, that, with only a weak garri- 


fon, the ſiege was ſuſtained for a whole month, 


by the courage and good conduct of the go- 
vernor monſieur de Surville. 1: en 68 V 

The confederates proceeding by the me- 
thod of ſap, their miners frequently met 
with thoſe of the enemy under ground, and 
tought with bayonet and piſtol. The volun- 
teers on both ſides preſented themſelves to 
theſe ſubterraneous combats; in the midſt of 
mines and countermines big with ruin and de- 
ſtruction. Sometimes they were kindled by 


that great numbers o 
* 40. 


brave men 


accident, and ſometimes f. oy by . deſign, 
theſe 
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| were ſtifled below; and by a ſingle exploſion 


upwards of four hundred of the befiegers met 


with their fate. 5 

A practicable breach being effected on the 
twenty eighth of July, and the proper diſpo- 
ſitions for a general aſſault being made, the 


drawn up and tranſmitted to Verſailles; but 
Lewis refuſed to ratify them, except on con- 


dition that there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of 
arms in the Netherlands till the fifth of No- 
vember, This condition being rejected, 
hoſtilities were renewed and proſecuted with 
great. ardour and animoſity. Surville being 


now reduced to extremiity, deſired to capitu- 
late, and ſent certain articles to the duke of 


Marlborough; but he received for anſwer, 


that no terms were to be expected, and he 


muſt therefore ſurrender at diſcretion. Sur- 
ville and his garriſon were, at length, o- 


bliged to ſurrender as priſoners of war, the 


citadel being in want of proviſions. 
As ſoon as the reduction of Tournay was 
reſolution to inveſt the city of Mons. The 


French lines from the Haiſne to the Sambre, 
which were abandoned at his approach. In 


arrived in the French camp at 
the duke of Marlborough receiving advice 


their army to attack the advanced body com- 
manded by the prince of Heſſe, left his camp 
at Havre, and made a motion to the left to 
ſupport the prince. Me Obes 


that they began to cannonade on the ninth of 
September. The French army, amounting 
to one hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
were poſted behind the woods of La Merte 


effected, the allies paſſed the Scheld with a 
prince of Heſſe was detached to attack the 
the mean time the mareſchal de Boufflers 
uievrain, and 


that the French had detached a large part of 


The armies approached ſo near each other, 


1 


and Franciere in the neighbourhood of Mal- 


plaquet. The confederates, nearly of the 


| ſame number, encamped with the right. to- 


wards Sart and Bleron, and the left on the 


edge of Lagniere z the head quarters being at 


Blaregnies. 


trenchments, thus adding great ſtrength to a 


| the allies, fortified their camp, with tripple in- 


place before well defended by nature, but 
HG N 


The enemy, inſtead of attacking 


which 


"14 


governor offered to ſurrender.” Articles were 
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each wing, and the weather clearing 


ſecond with great ſlaughter. 


which was now compleatly covered with 
lines, hedges, cannon, and trees laid acrols. 

Early in the morning, on the eleventh of 
September, the allies, favoured by a thick 
05 erected batteries in the center and on 
up, be- 
gan the attack about eleven o'clock with the 
utmoſt fury; eighty-ſix battalions on the 
right, N. A by 


ſupported by two and twenty battalions, under 
count Lottum, attacked the left of the ene- 
my with ſuch vigour, that in leſs than an hour 
they were driven from their intrenchments, 
into the woods of Sart and Taniers. The 
prince of Orange with ſix and thirty Dutch 
battalions, advanced againſt the right of the 
enemy poſted in the wood of La Merte, and 
covered with three intrenchments. Both ſides 
fought with the moſt intrepid reſolution : the 
Dutch compelled the French to quit the firſt 
intrenchment; but were repulſed from the 
The prince of 
Orange renewed the attack with great fury; 


and the enemy at laſt ſeeing their lines forced, 


their left and center giving way, and Villars 


their general dangerouſly wounded, retreated 


under the conduct of Boufflers towards 
Bavay, and took poſt between Valenciennes 


and Queſnoy. 


In this battle the confederates loſt twenty 


thouſand of their beſt troops, which was but 
ill repaired by their taking ſixteen pieces of 


artillery, forty colours and ſtandards, and a 

reat number of priſoners. Lottum, gene- 
ral Tottau, Count Oxienſtern, and the mar- 
quis of Tullibardine were killed. Prince 
Eugene was ſlightly wounded on the head, 
and lieutenant general Webb received a ſhot 
in the groin. The prince of Orange had 


two horſes ſhot under him, but eſcaped un- 


hurt; as did likewiſe the duke of Argyle, 
though his cloaths, hat, and wig had been 
ſhot 3 . 


On the French abandoning the neighbour- 


hood of Mons, the allies beſieged that city, 


which capitulated on the twenty ſixth of Oc- 


tober, when both armies retired 1 into winter 
quarter s. 


general Schellemburg, 
the duke of Argyle and other generals, and 
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No material tranſaction happened oh wg 
Rhine, except one ſharp action between a 


detachment of the 3 army and a 


— 


negotiation for 


manded 


berties of Europe. 
fired ſucceſs; both houſes preſented congra- 
tulatory addreſſes, thanked the duke of Marl- 


body of Germans, in which the latter were 
defeated and afterwards obliged to * the 


river. 


The French king attomeited to renew * 
peace at the end of this cam- 
paign z but he ſtill acted with the ſame inſin- 
cerity as formerly. His miniſter Torcy de- 
paſſports, that the plenipotentiaries 
might repair to Holland, but the ſtares gene- 
ral refuſed his requeſt. They however per- 
mitted Mr. Petkum, the Holſtein reſident at 
the Hague to repair to Verſailles. _ 

2 In the interim a manifeſto was publiſhed by 
ing Philip, proteſting againſt every thi 
that ould Ye cranſated at the — 
his prejudice. Petkum brought back 1 
Verſailles a kind of memorial, 1 


rting, 
that the French king would willingly treat of 


a general and reaſonable peace; but refuled to 
confine himſelf to the form of the prelimina- 
ries im by the allies. The ſtates gene- 
ral now reſolved to proſecute the war with the 
utmoſt vigour, no doubt remaining of Lewis's 
inſincerity. 

„in her ſpeech to the parlia- 


Her majeſty 


ment, which met on the fifteenth of Novem- 


ber, told them that the enemy had endeavour- 
ed by falſe appearances and — inſinua- 
tions of a deſire after peace, to create jealou- 
ſies and diviſions among the allies; that the 
Almighty had been pleaſed to crown the arms 
of the confederates with remarkable: ſucceſs; 

and that France was, therefore, in mere need 
of a peace than in the beginning of the cam- 
paign. She declared herſelf obliged to aſſiſt 


her allies. in all parts, and proſecute the ad- 
with the ut- 
moſt vigour, in order to finiſn the great work 


vantages reſulting from victory, 
of 4 5 that exorbitant and oppreſſive 


power, Which had ſo long threatened the li- 
This ſpeech had the de- 


borough for his ſignal ſervices; and ſix mil- 


lions for the Ernie of the be — — PR” wow 
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commons by Mr. Dolben, of two ſermons 
preached and 1 19 Dr. Henry Sache- 
yerel, rector of St. Saviour's, Southwark, as 
containing ſeveral dangerous poſitions. Sa- 
cheverel was poſſeſſed of little genius or learn · 
ing, but much bigotry and intemperate zeal; 


he conſtantly vented his animoſity againſt the 


diſſenters, but was ſomewhat of a favourite 


among the high-church. | 2 
Sir Peter King ſeconding Mr. Dolben's 


motion againſt Sacheverel, the ſermons were 


voted ſcandalous and ſeditious libels; in pur- 


ſuance of which reſolution, the doctor and 
Henry Clements his publiſher, were ordered 
to attend the bar of the houſe. Accordingly, 
on the fourteenth of December, Sacheverel 
was brought to the bar, where he acknow- 


ledged himſelf the authar of both the ſermons, | 


and declared, that he had received encourage- 
ment from the lord -mayor, to print that 1n- 
titled, * The perils of falſe brethren.” The 
lord mayor, who was a member of the houſe, 
denied that he had ever given fuch encourage- 
ment; upon which the commons ordered 


ders, and in Brabant. 
ſuddenly 


Mr. Dolben to impeach the doctor at the bar 
towns. On their approach, the troops left 


of the houſe of lords, in the name of all the 


commons of England, appointed a commit- 
testo draw up articles againſt him, and com- 
manded the uſher of the black rod to take 


him into cuſtody. On the ſeventeenth, he 


petitioned the houſe that he might be ad- 
mitted ta ball but the commons, determined 
to proceed againſt him with the utmoſt rip! 
denied . ee Woes OY 
A. D. 1710. No other public buſineſs 
was carried on during this trial, which conti- 
nued for three weeks; her majeſty being pre- 
ſent every day, in quality of a private 1 
tor. The invectives contained in the ſermons, 
againſt the revolution, the toleration, the 
union, the diſſenters, and the adminiſtration, 
were ſo explicit, and the doctor's acknow- 
ledgement of himſelf as author ſo frank, that 
there was no need of further proof on that 
lubjet. At laſt, after ſome violent debates, 
Sacheverel was found guilty by a majority 
of ſeventeen voices, but . and thirt 
parry entered. a. proteſt againſt this deciſion, 
le was prohibited from preaching for the 


OTE CY eee 
A complaint was made to the houſe of 


ſpace of three years, and his two ſermons. 
were ordered to be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman, in preſence of the 
lord mayor and the two ſheriffs of London. 
The tories, conſidered the lenity of this ſen- 
tence, . which indeed was chiefly owing to the 
fear of popular reſentment, as a triumph 


over the whigs, and teſtified their joy by bon- 


fires and illuminations, | 
While the people of England were thus 
engaged, the miniſters of Lewis maintained 
a correſpondence with Petkum, and by him 
intreated the ſtates general, that the negotia- 
tion might be reſumed. Theſe means prov- 
ing ineffectual, Lewis reſolved to hazard ano- 
ther campaign, truſting for the chance of 
peace, to the event of the war, or a change 
in the Engliſh miniſtry. 77 
Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough quitted the Hague for Tournay, on 
the fifteenth of April, to aſſemble the forces 
which were quartered on the Maeſe, in Flan- 
On the twentieth they 
advanced to Pont- a- Vendin, in or- 
der to attack the lines thrown up by the 
French to cover Douay, and other frontier 


for the defence of the lines retired, and the 
allies, having thrown bridges over the Scarpe, 
the duke of Marlborough with his diviſion 
paſſed the river, and encamped at Vitri, while 
prince Eugene inveſted Douay. Mareſchal 
Villars, having aſſembled all his forces, croſſed 
the Schelde, and encamped at Bouchain, de- 
claring he would give battle to. the confede- 
rates; but after viewing their ſituation, 
thought proper to retreat to the heights of 


St. Laurence, where he encamped. 


The towa of Douay capitulated fifty days 
after the trenches were opened, on the twenty 
ſixth of June, and the allies, finding it im- 
practicable to attack the enemy in their for- 
tified lines, undertook the ſiege of Bethune, 
which ſurrendered on the twenty ninth of 
Auguſt. Soon after, both armies. marched 
into winter quarters, the confederates having 


| reduced the towns of Aire and St. Venant. 


ty | 


ated in Piedmont. 


The campaign on the Rhine was entirely 


inactive, nor was any thing of moment tranſ- 
1 The 
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The tory party in England now began to j| room of Mr. Robert Walpole ; the command 
w Apt : 1d | of the forces in Portugal was conferred on 
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execute the ſchemes they had formed for 
effecting the ruin of the whig miniſtry. A 
popular ſpirit of averſion to thoſe who fa- 
voured the diſſenters, had been excited by 
SacheverePs trial. Addreſſes were preſented 
to her majeſty from all parts, condemning all 
reſiſtance. as rebellious, and urging her here- 
ditary right in the ſtrongeſt terms. ah 
Her majeſty, who was not proof againſt 
ſuch flattery, began to expreſs her partiality 
to this party, by mortifying the duke of 
Marlborough, whoſe intereſt was not now 
even ſufficient to prevent the diſmiſſion of his 
ſon-in-law, the earl of Sunderland from the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate, in which he was 
fucceeded by the lord Dartmouth ; and the 


the earl of Portmore ; and the duke of Ha- 
milton appointed lord lieutenant . of the 
county palatine of Lancaſter.” In -a word, 
there was not one whig left in any office of 
Rate, except the duke of Marlborough; and 
even he would have reſigned his command, 
had not his particular friends repreſented to 
him, that ſuch a ſtep could not fail of being 
prejudicial to the intereſt of his country. 


The whig parliament was alſo diflolved, | and 


proper care taken to obtain a majority of 
tories in the ſucceeding parliament. 


Mr. Bromley was unanimouſly choſen 


ſpeaker to the new parliament, which met on 


the twenty fifth of November. Her majeſty 
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duke of Shrewſbury was advanced to the of- || in her ſpeech from the throne, recommended 
fice of lord chamberlain, in the room of the || the proſecution of the war with vigour, eſpe- 
duke of Kent. cially in Spain; ſhe declared her reſolution 8 
Theſe alterations gave great uneaſineſs to || to ſupport the church of England, preſerve £ 
the whig party. The directors of the bank the Britiſh conſtitution according to the union, 
repreſented to the queen the prejudice that || maintain the indulgence allowed by law to w— 
would inevitably reſult to public credit from || ſcrupulous conſciences, and that only fuch 1 
theſe alterations. The emperor and the ſtates || perſons as were attached to the proteſtant ſuc- 2 
general interpoſed their good offices; their || cefſion in the houſe of Hanover ſhould be em- hal 
miniſters at London preſented memorials, ex- ployed. pen e4Þl : 
plaining the injury that would redound to the The lords preſented an addreſs, importing, 
common cauſe from the late proceedures. || that they would concur in all reren | 9 
The queen aſſured them, that the duke of || meaſures for procuring an honourable peace. 3 
Marlborough ſhould be continued in his em- || The addreſs of the commons diſcoyered the 5 
ployments, whatever other changes might || ſpirit by which they were actuated; they ex- 7 
take place. | horted her majeſty to diſcountenance all ſuch £2 


The lord treaſurer Godolphin was deprived 
of his office on the eighth day of Auguſt, and 
the treaſury put into commiſſion under the di- 
rection of Mr. Harley, appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer, and under treaſurer. The 
earl of Rocheſter was made preſident of the 
council in the room of lord Somers ; Henry 
St. John ſecretary of ſtate inſtead of Mr. 
Boyle; the lord chancellor having reſigned 
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principles and meaſures as thoſe by which her 


crown and dignity had been lately endangered. 
Honey wood, Macartney, and Meredith 
were deprived of their regiments, becauſe in 
their cups they had drank confuſion to the 
enemies of the duke of Marlborough. 

When the duke of Marlborough arrived in 
England on the twenty- eighth of December, 
the queen informed him he muſt not expect 


the great fea}, it was put into commiſſion, || the thanks of the ' parliament as formerly; 
and afterwards given to Sir Simon Harcourt ; || and added, that ſhe hoped there would be 2 
'iF the earl of Wharton ' ſurrendered his com- perfect agreement between him and her mi- 
"T miſſion of lord lieutenant of Ireland, which || niſters. The duke, with a moderation truly 
| the queen conferred on the duke of Or- admirable, expreſſed no reſentment at the al- 
| i ul mond; the earl of Orford retired from the || terations which had been made, being reſolved 
„ board of admiralty; and Mr. George Gren- ee eee the head of the army for the 
1 ille was appointed ſecretary of war in the ln nn 
[i | 
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4.D. 1711. Her majeſty ſent a meſſage 
to both houſes on the third of January, in- 
forming them that there had been an action in 
Spain to the diſadvantage of king Charles; 
that the Engliſh forces had particularly ſuf- 
fered ; that ſhe had ordered the loſs to be 
repaired by a reinforcement, and hoped they 
would approve her conduct. This opportu- 
nity was ſeized by the commons for inveigh- 


ing againſt the old miniſtry. The duke of 


Marlborough, who had curbed the inſolence 
of France, retrieved the renown of the Bri- 
tiſn arms, and ſecured the liberties of Eu- 
rope, was now, become the object of popular 
contempt and parliamentary cenſure, and his 
character traduced by the vileſt aſperſions ; a 
ſtriking proof on what paltry foundations pub- 
lic fame is built! 1 

A penſion of four hundred pounds, which 
was paid to Guiſcard, the French partizan, 
who had given the plan for invading Pro- 
vence, during the queen's pleaſure, he now 
conſidered as a paltry reward. He had been 
abandoned by St. John, the former compa- 
nion of his pleaſures, and Harley was his pro 
feſſed enemy. Provoked at theſe diſappoint- 
ments, he reſolved to make his peace with 
the court of France. and offered his ſervice 
in a letter to one Moreau, a banker in Paris; 
but his packet being intercepted, a warrant 
was iſſued to apprehend him for high treaſon. 
When the meſſenger diſarmed in St. 
James's Park, he gave evident marks of 
puilty fear, and begged to be immediately 
Killed, but he was conveyed to the Cockpit, 
where ſeeing a penknife lying upon the table, 
he took it up without being perceived by his 
attendants. Finding his correſpondence with 
Moreau was diſcovered, he deſired to ſpeak 
a word in private with Mr. ſecretary St. 
John. His requeſt . being refuſed, and that 
gentleman out of his reach, he ſtepped up 
to Mr. Harley, and exclaiming, * Have at 
** thee then,” ſtabbed him in the breaſt with 
the penknife which he had concealed ; he 
repeated the blow with ſuch force, that 
though the inſtrument broke upon the bone 
without penetrating into the cavity, Harley 
immediately fell to the ground. St. John 
ſeeing him fall, exclaimed, „The villain 
40 Vol. II. : 


* — Y 


“e has killed Mr. Harley,” and drew bis 
ſword. His example was followed by ſeveral 
other-members, and Guiſcard was wounded in 
ſeveral places ; he however, made a deſperate 
defence, but being overpowered by the meſ- 
ſengers and ſervants, he was conveyed from 
the - council-chamber to Newgate, where, 
although his wounds were not ſuppoſed to be 
mortal, he died of a gangrene which they 
occalioned., FELL af 
This attempt upon Harley induced both 
| houſes of parliament, in an addreſs to her 
majeſty, to declare, that, in their opinion, 
his zeal for her ſervice, had drawn upon him 
the hatred of all the abettors of popery and 
faction. They intreated her to take all poſſi- 
ble care of her facred perſon, and for that 
purpoſe to give directions for cauſing all 
papiſts to be removed from the cities of Lon-- 
don and Weſtminſter. 7 Oo 
A proclamation was publiſhed in conſe- 
quence of this addreſs, direCting the laws to 
be ſtrictly put in execution againſt papiſts. 
The earl of Rocheſter dying about this time, 
Harley became ſole miniſter, was created 
baron of Wigmore, and raiſed to the rank of 
earl, by the ancient titles of Oxford and 
Mortimer. He was ſoon after appointed 
lord treaſurer, and had the ſole mana gement 
of public buſineſs. FF 
On enquiring into the debt of the navy, 
the commons finding it exceeded five millions, 
they threw it with many other debts, into one 
ſtock, amounting to near nine millions and a 
half. To pay the intereſt at ſix per cent. of 


| they granted a monopoly of a projected trade 
to the South Sea, to the proprietors of navy 
bills, debentures, and other public ſecurities, 
and incorporated them for that purpoſe. Such 


* 


founded on the belief, that the Engliſh would 


Indie. e 
The ſmall POX carried off the emperor Jo- 
ſeph ; who dying without male iſſue, king 
Charles's immediate aim was to ſucceed hig 


brother on the Imperial throne. - At the 


— 


bill for building fifty new churches in the 
H h h | ſuburbs. 


| this capital, until it ſhould be diſcharged, - 


was the origin of the South Sea company, 


be permitted to trade to Peru in the.Weſt- 


ſame time, the houſe of commons paſſed a 
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allotted for this purpoſe 
which had been granted for the building of 


ſuburbs of London and Weſtminſter, and 
the duty upon coals, 


St. Paul's, which was now compleated. 
On the eighteenth of February the duke of 
Marlborough ſet out for Holland, her ma- 


jeſty having aſſured him that the payment of 
troops ſhould be duly remitted. About 


the t 
the middle of April he aſſembled an army at 
Orchies, between Liſle and Douay; and 
mareſchal Villars drew together the French 


forces in the neighbourhood of Cambray, 


and Arras, and encamped behind the river 
Sanſet, in ſuch an advantageous poſt, that 
the utmoſt danger muſt attend the attacking 
It, 
- His 
pitched his camp between Douay and Bou- 
chain, where he was joined by prince Eugene 
on the twenty third of May. This general 


however, did not long continue in the Ne- 
therlands; for hearing 


that detachments 
had been ſent from the army of Villars, 
and the rieighbouring garrifons, to the Rhine, 
and that the elector of Bavaria intended to 
act in the empire, he marched with the im- 
perial and palatine troops, in order to ſeeure 
the German domimons. THE Ke. 
Repaſſing the Scarpe in the interim, the 
duke of Malborough encamped in the plains 
of Lens; and thence advanced towards Aire, 
as if he intended to attack the French hnes 1n 


that quarter. Theſe lines extended along the 


* 


Sanſet and the Scarpe from Buuchain to Arras, 
and thence along the upper Scatpe to Canche. 
They were ſecured by redoubts and other 
works in ſuch a manner, that Villars deemed 
them impenetrable, and called them the Ne 


plus ultra of Marlborough. But his towering 
hopes were diſappointed; Marlborough ad- 


vancing within two leagues of the French 
lines, ordered a great number of faſcines to 
be made, and declared he would attack them 
the next morning; Villars, therefore, drew all 


his forces on that ſide, expecting an engage- 


2 The duke, imagining that the paſ- 
ge of the Sanſet by Arleux would be left un- 
guarded, ordered the generals Cadogan, and 
Hompeſch, to aſſemble twenty battalions, and 


grace hereupon paſſed the Scarpe, and 


| 
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| ſeventeen ſquad rons from the 
| neighbourhood, and_erideavonr to paſs the 
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throw bridges a 
and over the Scarpe at Vitri, while the duke 
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garriſons in the 


Sanſet at Arleux. Brigadier Sutton was de- 
tached with the artillery and pontoons to 
dges over the canal near Goulezen, 


with the whole allied army, began his march 
about fine in the evening. By five in the 


morning, he had paſſed the river Vitri, where 


he received intelligence, that Hompefch had 


intelligence to quicken his march, he arrived 


d of 
fifty ſquadrons, at Baca Bachuel where he 
was joined in about two houts by his whole 
infantry, Villars being informed of His in- 
tention, decamped with his whole army about 
two in the morning, and marched at the head 
of the king's houſhold troops with fuch ex- 
pedition, that by eleven he was in fight of 
the duke of Marlborough, who had now 
joined count Hompeſch, The French general 
retreated to the main body of his army, which 
had reached the high road between Arras 
and Cambray, while the allies en camped upon 
the Schelde between Oify and Eſtrun, after a 
moſt unparalleled march of ten leagues with- 


before eight o'clock with his vanguar 


out haltin | 


By che Happy execution of this plan, the 


duke, without looſing a ſingle man, entered 


the lines which Villars had ſaid were impreg- 
nable. The field deputies of the ſtates ge- 
neral propoſed that they ſhould give battle to 
the enemy, who had paſſed the Creveccur 


in order to cover Bouchain ; but the duke 


diſreliſned the propoſals. His intention was to 
reduce Bouchain, which was judged imprac- 
ticable, in as much as it was fituated in the 
middle of a moraſs, ſtrongly fortified, defend- 
ed by a numerous garriſon, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of an army fuperior to that of the 
allies, who were likewiſe expoſed to the ex- 
curfions of Valenciennes ind Conde. Not- 
withſtanding theſe difficulties, and the dif- 
ſuaſions of his particular friends, he refolved 
to undertake the fiege, and began his a” 


* 


of Villars: he had reinforced the garriſon 


with ſix thouſand choſen men, commanded | 


by officers of approved courage and ability; 
he made ſeveral attempts to raiſe the ſiege, 
but they were rendered ineffectual by the ſu- 
perior prudence and capacity of Marlborough. 
Perhaps a more difficult enterprize was never 
undertaken than the ſiege of Bouchain; 
Marlborough was obliged to caſt up lines, 
erect forts, raiſe batteries, throw bridges over 
a river, form a cauſeway through a deep mo- 
raſs, and provide for the ſecurity of convoys 
againſt a numerous army on one ſide, and 
the garriſon of Conde and Valenciennes on 
the other. Such difficulties required all the 
ſkill, and experience of a conſummate gene- 
ral, and all the valour and intrepidity of the 
confederate army, Who had perhaps never ex- 
hibited ſuch amazing proofs of courage 
ow any other occaſion; for in twenty days 
after the trenches were opened, the garriſon 
was obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war. This was the laſt military atchieve- 
ment of the immortal Marlborough; who 


retired to the Hague ſoon after the taking of 
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in a scgular/ manner on the tenth day of | 
Auguſt. 22 | 87 | 


Engliſh general had employed the utmoſt fkill 
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Bouchain; and about the middle of Novem- 


ber he arrived in England. 


Although many of the Engliſh, following | 
the example of the miniſtry were, or affected 


to be, blind to the merit of their accompliſhed 
general, the -allies lay not under the ſame 
prejudices; they frankly acknowledged, that 
their many valuable acquiſitions were in a 
great meaſure owing to the courage and con- 
duct of that greateſt of generals. . 
Her majeſty having given the comman 


of the forces in Spain to the duke of Argyle, 


he on the twenty-ninth of May landed at 
Barcelona, where he found the Britiſh troops 


in the utmoſt diſtreſs for the want of ſub- | 


hitence. The treaſurer had promiſed to ſup- 
ply him liberally, the commons having granted 
a million and a half for the war in Spain. 


All their hopes of ſucceſs were fixed on the | 
sampaign in that kingdom; and indeed the 
krmy commanded by Vendome was in ſuch a | 


* 


* 


— 


march by 


06 
wretebed condition; that had Staremberg 
been properly ſupported by the allies, he 
might have reduced king Philip to the laſt 
extremity. The remittances were ſo long de- 


| layed, that Argyle was obliged to borrow 


money on his own credit .befare the Britiſh 
troops could take the field; and the cam- 
paign ended without, any action of conſe- 
quence being performed. 
Printe Eugene, in the mean time, at the 
head of the German forces protected the e- 
lectors at Frankfort from the deſigns of the 
enemy, and Charles was unanimoully elected 
emperar. TW REL 8 12 
-* The next attempt of the miniſtry was an 
expedition againſt Quebec and Placentia in 
North America, projected by colonel Ni- 
cholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of Nova 
Scotia, and garriſoned the town of Annapo- 
lis, A body of five thouſand men were em- 
barked in tranſports, under the command 
of Brigadier Hill, and failed from Plymouth 
in the beginning of May with-a ſtrong: con- 
voy commanded by Sir Hoveden Walker. 
At Boſton in New England they were joined 
by two regiments of Provincials, and about 
four theuſand irregular troops, in order to 
land into Canada, while the fleet 
with the Engliſh: troops ſailed up the river 
e, Ai 4} 755.2 0h 
By a violent ſtorm of the twenty firſt of 
Auguſt, they were driven among the rocks, 
where eight tranſports were loſt, with a- 
bout eight hundred men. The admiral im- 
mediately put back to Spaniſh river bay, 


where it was reſolved in .a council of war, 


that, as the fleet and forces were victualled for 
ten weeks only, and a ſupply could not be 
depended on from New England, they would 
attempt nothing farther, but immediately re- 
girn-te Haglanl t ND 

A negotiation for a treaty of peace had for 
ſome time paſt been . catried on between the 
court of France and the new miniſtry, who 
were determined at all events to put a period 
to a war, which they ce e 
and incapable to continue. The earl of Jer- 
ſey ſent a private meſſage to the court of 
France, intimating the queen's ſincere deſire 


of a peace; and intreating that Lewis would 
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This proceeding greatly alarming the ſtates || of an improved commerce, which a tender 


of Holland, they diſpatched Buys, as envoy || and affectionate ſovereign could Fee a 


4 2 HISTORY of ENGL AND. A4. D. 1711. 
1480 ropoſe to the Dutch a renewal of the con- || extraordinary, to intercede with the queen, 
| l | ferences, in which caſe the Engliſhplenipo- that ſhe would alter her reſolutions ; but all 
1 tentiaries ſhould have ſuch infiru@tons, as || his endeavours had no effect; ſhe retained her bh 
| 1 would render abortive all the endeavours of || reſolutions ;* and the earl of Strafford, am- I 
Wil The ſtates general to prevent the concluſion of || baſſador in Holland, declared in the queen's = 
* I! the treaty. Fhe French court were extremely || name, that any delay in the ſtates to concur = 
Wil! unwilling to enter into freſh conferences with {| with her majeſty, would be conſidered as an = 
„ the ſtates of Holland, but very deſirous of || abſolute refuſal. Intimidated by this declara- 4 
. peace, and therefore ſent an anſwer with aſ- |} tion, they agreed to open the general confe- 3 
1 ſurances of the pacific diſpoſition of Lewis. || rences at Utrecht on the firſt of January, 9 
#. 1531 Hereupon Mr. Prior was commiſſioned to | granted paſſports to the French miniſters, 5 
| 7198! ſignify the demands of the Engliſh to the | and the biſhop of Briſtol and earl. of Strafford 5 
„ court of Verſailles, to receive the French || were plenipotentiaries for the queen of Eng- 2 
| 7 381 king's anſwer, and demand whether king Phi- land. ' © . a er ee P 
„ lip had transferred a power of treating to his] A number of writers were now employed 
1 grandfather. Prior arrived incognito at Fon- to vindicate the conduct of the miniſtry. 
—_ tainbleau, and preſented. the queen's memo- || Whereby a paper war was produced between 
. rial, in which ſhe demanded a barrier for the | the whig and tory parties, and ſuch a tor- 
„ Dutch in the Netherlands, and another on || rent of falſehood, Kurity and abuſe was 
" 3 a the Rhine for the empire, a ſecurity for the | poured forth on both ſides, as ſeemed to bid 9 
/ 1 381K Dutch commerce, and a general ſatisfaction || defiance to truth, decency and man- TO 
4185 [818 to all her allies. She required, that the places || ners. The miniſtry, as is genera ly the caſe, EE 
11 & 232118 taken from the duke of Savoy ſhould be || would not allow the ſame liberty to their an- | 
1% 788 reſtored, and that he ſhould poſſeſs ſuch towns || tagoniſts which they aſſumed to themſelves, f 
110 and diſtricts in Italy, as had been ceded to || They cauſed fourteen bookſellers, printers, ; 
„ him in former treaties; that Lewis ſhould || and publiſhers, to be apprehended and pro. a 
1 ö acknowledge queen Anne and the proteſtant || ſecuted; though they were bound over on "op 
528 ſucceſſion z demoliſh the fortifications of || their recognizances to the laſt day of term, =. 
—_ Dunkirk, and conclude a new treaty of com- || at the requeſt of the attorney general. = 
if | | | merce ; that Gibraltar and Port Mahon ſhould | Even among the tories, ſome were dil- 2M 
8:78 be ceded to the crown of England; that | pleaſed with the preliminaries, and certain TM 
WS |. ! the. Britiſh ſubjects trading to Spain ſhould ||-peers joined with the whigs, in remonſtrating * 
1 enjoy the advantages granted by that crown || againſt them. The court being informed of * 
1 | to the French; that queen Anne ſhould be || this matter, prorogued the parliament to the * 
r put in poſſeſſion of Newfoundland; though || ſeventh of December, hoping that the arri- 1 
"a! | | the trade of Hudſon's bay might be carried || val of the Scottiſh peers would be ſufficient Pp 
„ on indifferently by the ſubjects of either || to turn the balance in their favour. 8 ; 
3080 crown, and that in America all things ſhould The queen, in her ſpeech at the aſſembling : 
; 1 "= remain in the ſame ſituation in which they || of parliament, obſerved, that notwithſtand- 2 
il | nt ſhould be found, at the concluſion of the || ing'the arts of thoſe who delighted in war, | 
„ peace. Soon after, Meſnager, deputy of the || both the place and time were appointed for 
r council of trade in France, accompanied || opening the treaty for a general peace; and 
1 Mr. Prior to London, with full power to || that the ſtates general had expreſſed their en- 
. ſettle the preliminaries of the treaty, which || tire confidence in her conduct. She declared, 
77 were ſigned on the eighth of October, by the || her chief concern ſhould be to ſecure the ſuc- 
n ſecretaries of ſtate, and the French miniſter, || ceſſion of the crown in the houſe of Hanover, 
„ after various debates on the ſubject.  . to procure all the advantages to the nation 
1 
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utiful and loyal people, and to obtain all 
alen ſanlsfa tion for her allies. She 
added, that the ſureſt way of procuring an 
advantageous treaty, would be to make early 
preparations for a vigorous campaign; car- 
neſtly recommended unanimity, and prayed 
that the Almighty would direct their conſul- 
tations, that being delivered from the hard- 
ſhips of war, they might be happy in the 
perfect enjoyment of the various bleſſings of 
eace. Ms 45 172 
When the queen's ſpeech was delivered, a 
motion was made in the houſe of lords for 
returning her majeſty thanks for her ſpeech, 
and the earl of Nottingham propoſed, that a 
clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the addreſs, That 
no peace could be ſafe or honourable. to 
“ Great Britain or Europe, if Spain or the 
« Weſt Indies were allotted to any branch 
e of the houſe of Bourbon.” This motion 
occaſioned à violent debate, in the courſe of 
which the earl of Angleſey repreſented the 
neceility of eaſing the nation of the burthens 
incurred by an expenſive war. The duke of 
Marlborough, at whom this re flection was le- 
velled, made a long ſpeech in his on vindi- 
405 the queen, who was 
then in the houſe incognito, whether he did not 
on all occaſions inform her and her council 
of all the propoſals offered by the enemy for 
a peace, and had not deſired inſtructions for 


his conduct on that ſubject? he declared upon 


his conſcience, that he was deſirous of a ſafe, 
| peace; and very 
far from entertaining any deſign of pro- 
longing the war for his private emolument, 
as had been falſely inſinuated by his enemies. 
At laſt, the queſtion being repeated, which 
the earl of Nottingham propoſed, it was car- 
ried in the affirmative by a majority of ſix 
voices. The ſame clauſe was afterwards re- 
jected by a very conſiderable majority in the 


* . 4 


houſe of commons. | 

It was reſolved by the commons, on the 
ſeventeenth” of December, to preſent an ad- 
dreſs to the queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed 
to lay before them the treaty, whereby. her 


majeſty was obliged to furniſh forty thouſand 


men to act in conjunction with the forces of 
MEE. COLE e £ 


* 
| . — 4 3 N L 
| | N N E 
* . A 5 — 12 ; © - 


the allies in the Low Countries ; and on the 
John reported, 


twentieth, Mr. ſecretary St. 
that no treaties could be found for any con- 
vention made for that purpoſe. The houſe 
then addreſſed the queen, that an account 
might be laid before them of the quotas and 
proportions to be furniſhed towards the preſent, 
war by her majeſty and her allies. TY 

On examining the public accounts, the 
commiſſioners having diſcovered that the duke 


ſion of five or fix thouſand pounds from the. 
contractors for bread to the army ; the queen 
declared in council, that ſhe thought proper 
to diſmiſs him from all his employments, that, 
the matter might be ſtrictly and impartially 
examined; and accordingly, on the thirty firit 
of December, her majeſty ſent, his grace a 
letter written with her own hand, whereby 
ſhe required him to reſign all his employ- 
ments. 1 520 . | 
The duke of Hamilton, one of the ſixteen 
eers of Scotland, being about this time cre- 
ated duke of Brandon in England, his right. 
of ſitting in the houſe as a peer of Great Bri- 
tain, was queſtioned; and after hearing coun- 
cil on both ſides, it was reſolved, that Scot- 
tiſh peers, created peers of Great Britain 
ſince the union, have no right to fit in the 
houſe as.peers of Great Britain. The Scot- 
tiſh peers were ſo incenſed at this deciſion, that 
they drew up a repreſentation to the queen, 
complaining .of its being an infringment of 
the union, and a mark of diſgrace put upon 
the whole peerage of Scotland. To this re- 
reſentation the queen anſwered, that ſhe was 
reſolved to preſerve union between the two 
kingdoms, and would give them all the ſa- 
tisfaction that was in her power. 
The oppoſition in the upper houſe, was 
rather ſtrengthened than otherwiſe by the dil- 
grace of the duke of Marlborough ; and the 
miniſtry being determined at all events to pro- 
cure a majority in that aſſembly, perſuaded 


the queen to venture on a meaſure, which no 


Engliſh prince had ever before attempted. 
This was the creating of no lefs than twelve 
new peers; a proſtitution of honours which 


' reflects equal diſgrace on the queen, who be- 


Til ſtowed 


217 


of Marlborough had received an annual pen- 
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If I am, it is owing to your lordſhip; 


HISTORY of ENOLAND. AD! 12. 


ſtowed them, and thoſe who received Semi Her majeſty, by a meſſage on the ren 


for, as thoſe who receive peerage for eminent 
ſervices performed to their county, will be 
eſteemed e by every reaſonable, 


reflecting man; ſo, contempt will always at- 


tend thoſe, who accept of honours to ſerve || 


the low purpoſes of a party. | 

A. D. 1712. The duke of Ormond was 
advanced to the command of the forces in the 
room of the duke of Marlborough; the 
duke of Northumberland was appointed 
captain of the ſecond troop of horſe guards ; 
the earl of Rivers maſter of the ordnance, 


and the duke of Beaufort, captain of the 


band of penſioners, in the room of the duke 


of St. Alban's: brigadier Hill was made 


lieutenant of the Tower, in the room of lieu- 
tenant general Cadogan ; the duke of Somer- 
ſet was removed from his poſt of maſ- 
ter of the horſe, and the counteſs of Sun- 
derland, and the lady Rialton, two. of the 
duke of Marlborough's daughters, reſign- 
ed their places of ladies of the queen's bed- 


chamber. 


Prince Eugene now arrived in England with 


a letter from the emperor to the queen, and 


a new plan for the vigorous proſecution of 
the war. He was treated with all the reſpect 


though his errand was far from being agreea- 


teenth of January, informed both houſes, 
that the plenipotentiaries were arrived at 


paign, She therefore hoped the commons 


| would diſpatch the neceſſary ſupphes. 


ble ro the miniſtry. He was admmitted to | 


an audience of the queen, who received him 
with great complacency, and expreſſed her 
concern, that her health did nor permit her 
to converſe with his highneſs as often as ſhe 
could wiſh ; but that had ordered the ſe- 


cretary and treaſurer to receive his propoſals, | / 

a to free her ſubjects from the miſeries attending 
an unprofitable war, and reſtore to Europe the 
| bleſſings of peace. At the ſame time, ſhe 


| 


and confer with him as frequently as ſhe 
ſhould think proper. He expreſſed a moſt 
extraordinary regard for the duke of Marl- 
borough, notwithſtanding his diſgrace. The 
treaſurer, while he entertained him at dinner 
declared, that he conſidered that day as the 
happieſt in his whole life, ſince he had the 
honour of ſeeing in his houſe the greateſt cap- 
tain of the age; to which the prince replied, 


a ſevere ſtroke at the earl, who had been 


* 


grace, 


* 


- 
2 | 


the chief inſtrument of Marlborough's dif- | 


ad — * 


The zeal and activity of Mr. Robert Wal- 


pole, who was in the whig intereſt of the 
houſe of commons, engaged the notice of 
the miniſtry ; who found means to difcoyer 
fome clandeſtine. practices, in which he was 
concerned as ſecretary at war, with regard to 
the forage contract in Scotland. Mr. Wal- 


pole was therefore voted guilty of corruption, 
c L priſboed in the Tower” an expe 


fed the 
houſe ; he was, however, voted re-choſen for 


the borough of Lyn Regis, which he had be» 


fore repreſented. But the commons voted him 


incapable of ſerving m the preſent parhament, 


| Utretcht, and that ſhe was employed in 
making preparations for the enſuing cam- 


and his election void. About the ſame time, 


prince Eugene, after preſenting a memorial 
to the queen, concerning the conduct of the 


| emperor, during the war, and containing 
a propoſal relating to the affairs of Spain, 
retired to the continent, having received the 


| moſt favourable impreſſions of the Engliſh 
j mop and the worft poſſible of the mi- 


due to his quality and eminent talents, 


try. ws TOONS 
At this time the conferences for a general 


paeification went forwards at Utrecht; but as 
all the powers except France entertained ſen- 
timents very 
Britannic majeſty, they ſeemed calculated to 
retard rather than accelerate a 


different from thoſe of her 


acification. 
The difficulties had been foreſeen by the 
queen of England, whoſe principal aim was 


determined to procure reaſonable terms of 
accommodation for her allies, but not to 
laviſh the blood and treaſure of her fubjects 
in ſapporting their extravagant demands, 
The miniſtry, perſuaded they could cape 
nothing but ruin and proſecution for obey- 
ing their ſovereign's commands, in caſe death 


| put a period to her exiſtence, before ge 
1 


treaty was concluded, the kingdom appea 


and the people ſatisfied with their conduct; 
OY RT: a adviſcg 
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adviſed the queen ſet on foot a private nego- 
| commander in chief of the Britiſh forces, re- 


tiation with Lewis; to ſtipulate certain ad- 


vantages for her ſubjects in a concerted plan 
of peace; to enter into ſuch mutual confi- | 
| earl of Albemarle marched at the bead of 


dence with that monarch, as would anticipate 


. . 
4 . n * 5 8 
. 0 ” 
* 
1 * . 9 Y *% + * * 
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all clandeſtine tranſactions to her prejudice, | 


and enable her, in ſome meaſure, to preſeribe 


terms for her alles. But the precipitate exe- 


cution of this plan deſtroyed its merit, and 
fruſtrated its advantages. 

The whole tranfactien had well nigh prov- 
ed abortive by the intervention of unforeſeen 
occurrences. The dauphin had died of the 
ſmall pox in the courſe of the preceding year, 


and his title had been conferred on the dake 


of Burgundy, who now refigned his breath, 


upon the laſt day of February, ſix days after 
the demife of his wife Mary 
voy. Theſe were foon followed to their laſt 
peaceful manfion by their eldeft ſon the duke 
of Bretagne, m the fixth year of his age; fo 
that none remained ahve, except the duke of 
Anjou, now king in France, who was then a 
ſickly infant. This train of misfortunes muſt 
be extremely ſhocking to Lewis in his old age, 
but they were ſtill more alarming to her Bri- 
tanic majeſty, who ſaw that nothing but the 
precarious life of a diſtempered infant divided 
the two monarchies of France and Spain; an 
union ſhe determined to prevent. Gualtier 
was, therefore, ſent to Paris with a memorial 
couched in the ſtrongeft terms, reprefenting 
the danger to which the liberties of Europe 
muſt inevitably be expoſed, if Philip ſhould 
aſcend the thrones of France and Spain; and 


demanding, chat in confequence of his pure, 


Adelaide of Sa- 


ſimple and voluntary renunciation, the title 


might be transferred to his brother the duke 
of Berry. 

The propoſals of the French plenipotentia- 
ries at Utrecht, were, in the interim delivered 
in Writing, under the title of ſpecific orders, 
which were received with indignation by the 
allies, and treated in England with univerſal 
contempt. On the other hand, the demands 


of the allies were equally extravagant ; fo | 
| fhould renounce for himſelf and his deſcen- 
treclit, rather to increaſe than to 

ny chat the two monatchics could never be united. 


that the miniſters ſe 
bled at U emed to havr been aſſem- 


heal the public animofities. 
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obſtruct it. 
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In the interim, the duke of Ormond, now 


caved a particular order not to hazard an en- 
ement. In the beginning of March, the 


thirty-ſix batralions towards Arras, which he 
reduced to aſhes by a dreadtul bombardnient. 


Prince Eugene was joined at Tournay in 


the beginning of May by the duke of Or- 
mond, and the whole allied army paſſed the 
Schelde on the twenty-ſixth of the month, 
and encamped at Haſpre and Solerands. 
Soon after, the imperial general propoſed 


that they ſhould attack the French army un- 


der Villars, who knowing that the duke was 


reftrained from hazarding a battle, had been 


greatly remiſs in his military preparations. 


Prince Eugene ſoon perceived the motive for 


che duke's refuſal, and repreſented in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, the injury the grand alliance 


muſt receive from his obeying ſuch an order. 
Ormond, piqued at this remonſtrance, in a 
letter to ſeeretary St. John, earneſtly requeſted 
to be recalled. The imperial general, how- 
ever, inveſted the town of noy, and the 
duke aſſiſted him with ſeven battalions and 
nine ſquadrons of foreign t „ In the pay 
of Great Britain; and ſoon after, the duke 
of Ormond received à freſh order, to join in 
the ſiege with the generals of the allies. 

Her majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 
the fixth of June, afid communicated the 
plan of the peace to her parliament. She 
firft obſerved, that the making peace of 
war is the undoubted prerogative of the 


crown; and hinred, that the difficulties which 


arofe from the nature of this affair, 
had been increaſed by artful contrivances to 

She then acquainted them, that the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion, as eſtabhſhed by law in the 
houſe of Hanover, had been ſecuted, and 
not only acknowledged by France in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, but as an additional fecurity, 
the pretender was to be removed from the 
French dominions; chat the duke of Anjou 


dants, all claim to the crown of France, ſo 
She 
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She gave them to underſtand, that a treaty of 
commerce between England and France had 
been begun ; but the exceſſive duties laid on- 


ſome goods and the prohibition of others, had 


rendered it impoſſible to put the laſt hand to 
that treaty z that proviſion was made that 
England ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges 
granted by France to the moſt favoured na- 


tion; that the king of France agreed to make 


an abſolute ceſſion of the iſland of St. Chriſ- 
topher's, which had hitherto been divided be- 
tween the two nations ; that he had alſo con- 


ſented to reſtore to England, the whole bay 


and ſtraits of Hudſon ; and the electoral dig- 
nity of the houſe of Hanover would be ac- 
knowledged on the part of France. 

The commons immediately voted an ad- 
dreſs, approving and thanking her majeſty 
tor this ſpeech. On the twenty-firſt of June, 
the queen put an end to the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which ſhe obſerved, 
that ſhould the treaty be broken off, the 
burthens of the nation would be at leaſt con- 
tinued if not increaſed ; that the preſent op- 
portunity would be irrecoverably loſt of 
Britain's eſtabliſhing a real balance of power 
in Europe, and improving her own commerce; 
and, that the ſufferings of ſome of the allies 


would be very great, although others might 


be gainers in a ſmall degree. 
The trenches before Queſnoy were now 
opened, and the ſiege vigorouſly proſecuted 
under cover of the duke of Ormond's forces. 
On the twenty-fourth of June, the duke de- 
clared to prince Eugene and the deputies of 


ſtate attending the army, that he had received 


orders from the queen his miſtreſs, to publiſh 
within three days, a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
two months, between his army and that of 
the French, and to make a detachment to 
take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk z; which, as a ſe- 
curity for the performance of his promiſes, 
was to be delivered by the king of France to 
the Engliſh. £ coy 

The duke of Ormond propoſed alſo, that 
the like ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be pub- 
liſned in the confederate army; adding, that 
if they perſiſted in their operations againſt 


Queſnoy, they muſt take care to oppole the 


: 


| 
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attempts of. the enemy, as he could cover the 
ſiege no longer. The deputies deſired he 
would delay his march five days, that they 
might have time to conſult their. principals , 
and prince Eugene obſerved, that his march. 
Ing off with the Britiſh troops, and the fo- 
reigners in the queen's pay, would leave the 
allies at the mercy of the enemy ; but hoped 
the latter would not obey the duke's orders, 
His hopes were ſoon confirmed, for their com- 
manders abſolutely refuſed to obey the duke 
of Ormond, alledging, that they could not 
ſeparate from the allies without abſolute or- 
ders, having received poſitive command to act 
againſt the French. | 5 
At a conference held at Utrecht on the 
twenty-ſeventh of June, the biſhop of Briſtol 
acquainted the miniſters of the allies with the 
conceſſions made. by France, and propoſed a 
ce ſſation of arms for two months, in or- 
der to adjuſt the demands of all the conſe- 
derates. They told him, that they had no 
inſtructions on the ſubject, and could there- 
fore give no anſwer. 5 
The town of Queſnoy ſurrendered on the 
third of July, and the garriſon, being made 
B of war, were ſent to Holland. 
rince Eugene, having thus reduced Queſ- 
noy, and being deſirous of undertaking ſome 
bold enterprize, that might dazzle the con- 
federates, detached major general Groveſtein 
with fifteen hundred cavalry to penetrate into 
the heart of France. Accordingly, this offi- 
cer, about the middle of July, advanced in- 
to Champagne, paſſed the Noire, the Maeſe. 


the Moſelle, and the Saar, and retired to 
| Treabach with a rich booty and a great 


number of hoſtages, after having extorted 
contributions as far as the gates of Metz, 


| ravaged the country, and reduced a great 


number of villages and towns to albes, 
This irruption ſpread conſternation to the 
very gates of Paris, and the troops in the 
neighbourhood of the capital were aſſem- 
bled. about the palace at Verſailles, Lewis 
not thinking himſelf ſafe with his ordinary 
guards. Villars had indeed ſent a detachment 
after Groveſtein, but the French troops, | 


although they traced his rout by th EN, 
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tion he made, were unable to overtake him. 
The utmoſt endeavours were, in the mean 


ime, exerted by the Britiſh miniſters at the 
98 to duce the Dutch, and the other 
allies in the ſuſpenſion of arms; but they re- 
jected the propoſal, and continued their pre- 
,arations to proſecute the war with vigour. | 
fo the beginning of Auguſt, ſecretary St. John, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


now created lord viſcount Bolingbroke, was 


| ſent to Paris, in order to remove the obſtruc- 


tions which retarded the concluſion of the 


| treaty between England and France. Mr. 


Prior and the abbe Gualtier accompanied him 
to the court of Verſailles, where he was 


treated with profound reſpect, adjuſted with 


the marquis de Torcy the principal. intereſts 
of the duke of Savoy, and the elector of 
Bavaria z and concluded a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for three months by ſea .and land, between 
the crowns of France and England. Lord 


Bolingbroke having finiſhed his negotiation, | 


returned to England, leaving Mr. Prior be- 
hind him as reſident. 
As the enemies of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough daily increaſed, and he was accuſed of 
being the author of miſchiefs between the 
parties, he choſe to withdraw to the continent, 
whither he was followed by his dutcheſs. He 
was received at Oſtend, Antwerp, Maeſtricht, 
and all the other places through which he 
paſſed, with thoſe marks of honour and 
reſpect, which were ſo juſtly due to his diſ- 


tinguiſhed merit, After ſpending ſome time 
on the road, he took up his reſidence at Aix- 


la Chapelle. 
Lord Godolphin, who died in September, 
bore the character of an able, cool, and diſ- 
Paſſionate miniſter, and had enjoyed great 
credit under four ſueceſſive ſovereigns, and 


— o 


managed the finances with equal ſkill and in- 
tegrity. The duke of Shrewſbury was ap- 


Pointed ambaſſador to France, in the room 
of the duke of Hamilton; the duke d'Au- 
mont arrived at London in the ſame quality 


from the court of Verſailles and, about the 


ſame time, the 1 granted an audience to 
the marquis de Monteleone, one of the ple- 
nipotentlaries at the congreſs on the part of 


king Phillip. 
41. Voi I. 
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Ihe allies were ſtill earneſtly ſollicited to 
acquieſe with the terms propoſed by the bri- 


| 


| 
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tiſh miniſtry. In November, the carl of 
Strafford preſented a new plan of peace, in 


which the queen promiſed to procure to the 
| ſtates-general, the city of Tournay, and ſome 
other places, which on her concluding a ſepa- 


rate treaty they would certainly never poſſeſs. 
The provinces began to reflect on this pro- 
poſal. They ſaw that the continuation of 
the war would entail upon them a burden, 
which they could not bear, eſpecially, as the 
king of Portugal and the duke of Savoy had 


abandoned the alliance: they were tempted too 


by the offer of the new barrier, ſo much more 
advantageous than that, which France had 
propoſed at the beginning of the conferences: 
and they were influenced by another motive; 
namely, the apprehenſions of new dangers to 
the empire, from the king of Sweden, in 
whoſe favour the French king had ſucceſs- 


fully employed his intereſt at the Ottoman 


Porte. 


Pomerania was invaded by the Czar and king 
Auguſtus: the king of Denmark had taken 


Staden, reduced Bremen, and laid the city of 


Hamburgh under contribution: but count 
Steenbock, the Swediſh general, defeated the 
Daniſh army in Mecklenburgh, ravaged Hol- 
ſtein with great barbarity, and. reduced the 


town of Altena to aſhes. The Grand Signior 


threatened to declare war againſt the Czar, 
on pretence that he had not performed one of 


the moſt eſſential articles of the late peace, 


that of withdrawing his troops from Poland : 
but a deſire to afliſt the king of Sweden ſeems 
to have been his true motive. - * 


By a powerful party at the Porte, which — 


was diſinclined to the war, he was, however, 
prevailed upon to relinquiſh his intention. 
Charles, who was {ſtill at Bender, was deſired 
to return to his own kingdom, and, at the 


ſame time, aſſured, that the Sultan would 


procure him a ſafe paſſage, he treated the 
perſon who brought this meſſage with the moſt 


outrageous infolence, rejected the propoſal 


with the higheſt indignation, fortified his 
houſe, and reſolved to defend himſelf to the 


laſt extremity. Being attacked by a conſi- 
derable 
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attendants Fought with the moſt deſperate 
killed ſome. hundreds of 
the aſſailants : but, at laſt, the Turks having 


ſet fire to the houſe, he and his followers ||. 
might be concluded, without granting to 
the circles the leaſt benefit from the al- 
liance; without making them any amends: 
for the great ſums they had expended, and 


ruſhed out upon the. muſſelmen, who imme- 


diately diſarmed him, and conducted him to 


Adrianople. Mean while the Czar tranſported 
an army into Finland, which he ſoon reduced 
to ſubjection. Steenbock continued to main- 
tain himſelf in Tonningen, until his ſupplies 


being totally cut off, he was obliged to ſur- 


render himſelf and his troops priſoners of 
war; a circumſtance that Auel the king- 
dom in a high degree, as theſe were the very 
beſt of the Swediſh troops. 6 

This turn in affairs, however, had not been 
foreſeen when the Dutch apprehended a rup- 
ture between the Czar and the Grand Signior, 
and were farther informed, that the Turks 
would revive the troubles in Hungary. In 
that event they knew the emperor would 
withdraw great part of his troops from the 
Netherlands, where the burden of the war 


would devolve chiefly upon their ſhoulders. 


from theſe ſeveral circumſtances, they came 
to a reſolution of accepting her majeſty's of- 


fers, and ſigned the barrier treaty accordingly. | 


A remonſtrance was, on the ſame day, pre- 


ſented to the Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht, by 


the plenipotentiaries of the four aſſociated 
circles, importing, that, in compliance with 
the requeſt of king William, they had en- 
tered into the grand alliance, by a ſolemn 
treaty concluded at Nordlingen, and after- 
wards ratified by the preſent queen of Eng- 
land: that, on their part, they had punctually 


performed all the conditions of that treaty, 
and chearfully born all the calamities of a | 


bloody and ruinous war, without troubling 
her majeſty for one farthing of ſubſidy ; and 
this they had done from an entire confidence, 
that, as ſhe had always declared her ſatisfac- 


tion with the conduct and firmneſs of the 


circles, ſhe would not fail remembering them 
at the concluſion of a peace, but would en- 
deavour to procure them thoſe advantages, 


which, conſidering the ſervice they had 
done to the common cauſe, they had 
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derable body of Turkiſh forces, he and his | 


| 


— 


| 
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ſurances her majeſty had given them, they 


had the mortification to hear, that ſhe per- 
ſiſted in the opinion, that a general peace 


the numerous hardſhips they had borne; 
without indulging them with any barrier, 
or any ſecurity: that, ſhould this ſcheme 


take effect, it would involve the circles in 


utter ruin and deſolation: and that they, 
therefore, begged leave to addreſs themſelves 
to the juſtice and goodneſs of her majeſty, 
to the wiſdom and equity of her miniſters, and 
to the honour and humanity of the whole Bri - 
tiſh nation; humbly beſeeching them not to 
abandon ſuch faithful and zealous allies, nor 
leave them in their preſent unhappy ſituation, 


in which their ſtri& adherence to former trea- 


ties had involved them. „ 
The anſwer of the Britiſh miniſters to this: 
repreſentation, imported, that if the circles 


ſhould not obtain what they defired, they 


ought to blame themſelves alone, as the au- 
thors of their diſappointment : that they had 


been deficient in furniſhing their proportion 


of troops and other neceſſaries; and left the 
whole burden of the war, in the Netherlands, 


to lie upon the queen, and the ſtates general: 


that, when a ceſſation was Judged neceſſary, 
they had deſerted her majeſty, to follow the 
chimerical projects of prince Eugene: that, 
while ſhe proſecuted the war with the utmoſt 
vigour, they had acted with coldneſs and 
indifference; but, when ſhe inclined to- 
peace, they began to exert themſelves in pro- 
ſecuting hoſtilities with. the utmoſt eager- 


_ neſs : that, nevertheleſs, ſhe would not a- 
bandon their intereſts ; but endeayour to 
procure for them better conditions than b7 


their abſurd conduct they had any right to 
+ > Ss 3 
The aſſociated circles were convinced by 
this anſwer, that they had little to hope from 
the interceſſion of England. Even the 
emperor began to perceive, that, ſhould he 


continue 
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a right to expect: that, [aqui iran 
theſe juſt expectations, and the repeated aſ- 
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continue the war, he muſt reſolve to ſupport 
it on his own bottom; and as he was unequal 
to this undertaking, he determined to accede 
to the general treaty, could he but obtain to- 
lerable conditions. He ordered his miniſter, 
count Zinzendorf, to declare, 0 he was ve- 

well diſpoſed to a peace, and no longer in- 
Liſted on ks ceſſion of Spain to the 9 of 
Auſtria, Philip's plenipotentiaries, together 
with thoſe of Bavaria and Cologne, were ad- 


mitted to the conferences; and the Britiſh | 


miniſters began to conſider themſelves as me- 


diators between the ſeveral parties. But they 
were ſoon convinced of their miſtake, and 
obliged to aſſume the character of humble 
ſupplicants. 


The grand alliance was now diſſolved, tho? 


the terms of peace were not: fully adjuſted. 
The French were become entire maſters of 


the conditions; and theſe they were reſolved || 


to accommodate to their own conveniency. 


They now raiſed a thouſand objections to the 


offers they had formerly made, and notwith- 


ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Britiſh mi- 


niſtry, who, rather from a regard to their own. 


ſafety than any concern for the intereſt of their 
country, exerted uncommon diligence on the 
occaſion, the matter was compromiſed, great- 


ly to the diſadvantage of England. This cir- 


cumſtance was ſo apparent, that even the ple- 


nipotentiaries, at Utrecht refuſed to ſign the 


treaty, until they were furniſhed with a new 
commiſſion ;. and this they no ſooner received, 
than they declared to the miniſters of the 
other powers, that on the eleventh of April, 
they, and the other. plenipotentiaries, were 
willing to lign the reſpective treaties. _ 
delay of as much time as might be ne- 
ceſſary for him to conſult his maſter, was now 
requeſted by count Zinzendorf, who even 
threatened, that, if the ſtates ſhould ſign the 
Peace contrary to his defire, the emperor 
would immediately recall his troops from the 
Netherlands. 'The miniſters of France agreed 
with thoſe of England, whom they now con- 
ſidered as their firm friends, that his imperial 
majeſty ſhould have time to conſider whether 


he would embrace the propoſals; but they would 


* 


not conſent to a ceſſation of arms, and allowed 


only till the firſt day of June for his anſwer. 
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The peace with France was ſigned in ſepa- 
rate treaties, on the day before appointed, 


by the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Sa- 


voy, Pruſſia, Portugal, and the ſtates gene- 


ral. Count Zinzendorf propoſing to return 
to Vienna, the Britiſh plenipotentiaries deli- 
| vered to him a writing, intitled, “offers and 
demands of the French king for making 
peace with the houſe of Auſtria and the 


* empire.” The count and the miniſters 


of the German prince exclaimed againſt the 
inſolence of France, in pretending to impoſe 


terms upon them with relation to the elec- 
tors of Cologne and Bavaria, and in refuſing 


to his preſent imperial majeſty, the title of 


emperor. | 
Her majeſty having ratified the treaties of 
ace and commerce between Great Britain 
and France, the parliament was aſſembled on 
the ninth of April. Her majeſty, in ther 
ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, that the 
treaty was ſigned, and the ratifications would 


in a few days be exchanged ; that ſhe hoped 


what ſhe had done for the proteſtant ſucceſ- - 
ſion, and the perfect friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 


tween her and the houſe of Hanover, would 
convince thoſe, who wiſhed well to both, and 
deſired the quiet and ſafety of their country, 
how vain all attempts were to divide them; 
that ſhe left it entirely to the houſe of com- 
mons, to determine what force might be ne- 
ceſſary for the ſecurity of trade by ſea, and 
for guards and garriſons; that ſhe ſhould be 
perfectly ſatisfied in their opinion of their own 
ſafety, ſince, next to the protection of the 
divine providence, ſhe depended on the loyal- 
ty and affection of her people, nor wanted ſhe 
any other guaranty ; that ſhe took this oppor- 


tunity to recommend to their care thoſe brave 


men who had expoſed their lives in the ſervice 
of their country, and could not be employed 
in time of profound peace ; that ſhe hoped: 
they would concert proper meaſures for eaſing 


the foreign trade of the kingdom; for im- 
. proving and encouraging the manufactures. 
and fiſhery ; for employing the hands of idle 


people; for ſuppreſſing the ſcandalous and 


ſeditious libels that were every day publiſned; 
and for putting a ſtop to the impious prae- 
|| tice of duelling; that ſhe conjured them to- 

uſe 
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uſe their utmoſt endeavours to calm the minds 
of men at home, that the arts of peace might 
be cultivated; and ſhe hoped, that what their 


enemies abroad had been unable to accom- 


pliſh, would never be brought about by fac- 
tious jealouſies and diviſions at home. wits 
Both houſes preſented her. majeſty with ad- 


dreſſes of thanks and congratulation. The 


ratification of the treaty being exchanged, the. 
peace was proclaimed on the fifth of May 
with the uſual ceremonies; and it was about 
this time, that the pretender tranſmitted a 
printed remonſtrance to the plenipotentiaries 
at Utrecht, ſolemnly proteſting againſt what- 


ever might be ſtipulated to his prejudice. 


The commons had preſented a ſecond addreſs, 
entreating her majeſty to communicate to the 
the houſe, in due time, the treaties of peace 
and commerce with France ; which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Benſon, deli- 
vered accordingly. : 
The French had agreed, by the treaty of 
peace, to abandon the pretender ; to acknow- 
ledge the queen and the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion; to raze the fortifications of Dunkirk 
within a limited time, on condition of re- 
ceiving an equivalent; to cede Newfound- 
land, Hudſon's Bay, and St. Chriſtopher's, 
to England; but the French were to be al- 
lowed to dry fiſh on the coaſt of Newfound- 
land, and to keep Cape Breton. | 
The emperor was, by ſtipulation, allowed 
to poſſeſs the Spaniſh Netherlands, the king- 


dom of Naples, and the dutchy of Milan; 


it was agreed, that the duke of Savoy ſhould 


enjoy Sicily with the title of king; that the 


elector of Bavaria ſhould receive the ſame 
title, with the iſland of Sardinia, - as an indem- 
nification for his loſſes; that the ſtates general 


fould reſtore Liſle and its dependencies ; and 


that Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburg, Ypres, 
and Newport, ſhould be added to the other 
places. they already poſſeſſed in Flanders; 
that the king of Pruſſia ſhould have Upper- 
Gueldres in lieu of Orange and the other 
eſtates belonging to that family in Franche 
Comtè. The king of Portugal was ſatisfied, 
and the emperor was allowed till the firſt day 
of June to determine on his choice. | 
A free trade was eſtabliſhed, by the treaty of 


- 


rern 


commerce, according to the tariff of the year 
1664, except in a few commodities, ' which 
in 1699 were ſubjeed to a new oh 3 prong 
It was agreed, that the duties impoſed upon 
the ating of France, imported into 
England, ſhould not exceed thoſe laid on the 
ſame commodities from other countries; and 
that matters relative to commerce ſhould 
be adjuſted by commiſſioners to meet at 
London. $14 Fog ee 
The treaty being examined and approved 
by parliament, a public thankſgiving was ap- 
pointed, and celebrated with great ſolemnity; 
and on the ſixteenth. of July, the queen put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which ſhe thanked both houſes for 
the ſervices they had done the public ; recom- . 
mended to them all, the making her ſubje&s 
truly ſenſible of what they had gained by the 
peace; and the endeavouring to diſſipate 


thoſe groundleſs jealouſies which had been fo 
induſtriouſly fomented among the people. 


ö 


Great rejoicings were now made in many 
places, on account of the term of Doctor Sa- 
cheverePs ſuſpenſion being expired; and her 


majeſty preſented him with the rich benefice 


of St. Andrew's Holborn. "T7009 
An addreſs was now preſented to the queen, 


by a deputy from the magiſtrates of Dunkirk; 


requeſting her to ſpare their port and harbour, 
which they repreſented might be uſeful to her 
own ſubjects; the memorial was printed and 
diſperſed among the people; but the argu- 
ments it contained were ſoon anſwered and 
confuted by Meſſrs. Addiſon, Steele, and 
Manwaring ; commiſſioners were therefore 
ſent to Dunkirk to ſce the fortification de- 


moliſhed, and the harbour filled up. The 


diſcharge of two hundred and forty pro- 
teſtants from the galleys, was now procured 
by the queen's. application to the French mi- 


niſtry. 


After the diſſolution of the parliament, 
the tories managed the elections in ſuch 4 
manner, as to retain the legiſlative power in 


their own hands; but the queen's indiſpoſition, 
and the conteſt among her miniſters, delayed 


: * 
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the meeting of the parliament until the 
tenth of December. Oxford and Boling- 


broke were at once competitors for PL, 
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and rivals in reputation for ability they were 
both aſpiring and ambitious, began to form 


arties, and adopt different principles. Bo- 


ingbroke was powerfully - ſupported by Sir 
Simon 3 chancellor, Sir William 
Wyndham, and Mr. ſecretary Bromley; while 
Oxford entertained thoughts of retiring, as 
he found his influence on the decline. 

Her majeſty, who had retired to Windſor, 
was ſeized about this time, with a dangerous 
inflammatory fever. This accident revived 
the hopes of the Jacobites; the public 

funds fell immediately, and ſo great a run 
was made upon the bank, that the directors 
ſent one of their members to repreſent to 
the treaſurer the danger that threatened the 
public credit. By this time, the queen was 
recovered from her indiſpoſition, and ſent a 
letter to Sir Samuel Stainer, lord mayor of 
London, declaring ſhe would ſhortly. return 
to her uſual reſidence, and on the ſixteenth 
of February opened the ſeſſion of parliament. 
This letter greatly abated the ferment, which 
the authors of ſeveral party. writings had in- 
duſtrioully raiſce l. 
A. D. 1714. The peace between great Britain 
and Spain was proclaimed in London on the 


firſt of March. By this treaty the kingdoms 


of France and Spain were for ever ſeparated. 
Philip acknowledged the proteſtant ſucceſſi- 
on, and wage. 

renew the treaty of commerce. and naviga- 
tion concluded in 1667; granted an exclu- 
five privilege. to the En 

the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with Negroes; ced- 


ed Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca to 


Great Britain, on condition that the S8 


inhabitants of the latter ſhould enjoy their 


eſtates and religion; yielded the kingdom of 
Sicily to the duke 0b 

full pardon to the Catalonians. 

G1 majeſty, in her ſpeech, on the 
0 


honourable and advantageous peace for her 


own people, and for the greater part of her 
alles; and was perſuaded, that by their hearty: 
concurrence, her interpoſition might at leaſt. 


E effectual to complete the ſettlement of 
urope. 
k 
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the pretender ; agreed to 


gliſh for furniſhing 


Savoy, and granted a 


ſecond 
March, in the houſe of lords, acquainted. 
the parliament, that.. ſhe had obtained an 


in danger 


would agree with her, 
weaken her authority, or to render her 


She alſo obſerved, with much pro- 


| 


* 


| 
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| piety; that as this country could only flourifly 


by trade, ſo it would be moſt formidable by 


4 right application of its naval force. She 
complained, that effectual means had not 


been uſed to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditious papers, 


| and rumours by which deſigning men had 
been able to ſink credit, and cauſe the inno- * 


cent to ſuffer. She intimated that fome 
through malice had infinuated, that the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover was 
under her government ; but aver- 
red, that thoſe who thus endeavoured to diſ- 
tract the minds of the public with imaginary 
dangers, could only mean to diſturb the 
national tranquillity, -and bring real evils 
upon the kingdom. She further added, 
that after all ſhe had done to ſecure the re- 
ligion and liberties of her people, and ro 
tranſmit both ſafe to poſterity, ſhe could 
not mention theſe proceedings without 
emotion; and hoped that the parliament 
that attempts to 
poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown uneaſy, could never 
tend to the furtherance of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion; „I have done,“ ſaid ſhe, © and 
« ſhall continue to do my belt for the 

* of my ſubjects. Let it be your endeavour 
“ as it ſhall be mine, to unite our diffe- 
„ rences, not by relaxing from the ſtricteſt 


„ adherence to our conſtitution in church 


cc 
o 


and ſtate, but obſerving the laws 
yourſelves, and enforcing a due obedience 
* on others.” | n 
Complaint was made in the houſe of com- 
mons, in the month of March, of ſundry 
ſcandalous papers lately publiſhed under the 
name of Richard Steele Eſq; a member of 
that Houſe. Theſe papers, Sir William 
Wyndham. declared, contained inſolent, in- 


jurious reflections on the queen herſelf,” and 
could only be dictated by a ſpitit of rebel- 


lion. Steele was ordered to attend in his 
place; and a day appointed for his trial, 
when he owned the writings, and entered 
into a circumſtantial defence. Mr. Addiſon, 
general Stanhope, and Mr. Walpole, were 


his principal defenders; and his opponents, 


Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Foley, and the- 
attorney general. But all that could be 
e urged 
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urged in his 4indication had little weight 


with the, majority, who determined to con- 
demn him and accordipgly, two pamphlers, 
and The 


intitled. The Enghthman,” 
“ Criſis,” written by Richard Steele Eſq; 
were yoted ſcandalous and ſeditious bels“ J 
and that the author would be e gay the 
houſe of commons. 


A general removal of the whigs ; from ent” 


ployments civil and military, — alarmed 
the people about this time, Thele poſts were 
filled up by. tories, ſome of whom were ſiip- 


poſed to be attached to the pretender. Baron 


Schutz, the Hanovarian-refident, held fecret 
conſultations with the chiefs of the whig par- 


95 , and communicated their obſervations to the 
ele 


tor. They maintained a correſpondence 


with the duke of Marlborough; and the. 


health of the queen being now fo much im- 
paired, .that her life was 2 of; they 
concerted meaſures that might oppoſe all 
efforts made againſt the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
on her demiſe; and excited the fears and ap- 
prehenſions of the people by every art in 
their power. 

T he danger which threatened the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion was now the ſubjec of many de- 
bates in the houſe of lords. The archbiſhop 
of York and the earl of Angleſey: joined the 

poſition to the miniſtry. The latter affirm- 
K. that the honour of his ſovereign and 
the good of his country were the only rules 


by Abich he regulated his conduct; and 
that when truth and juſtice bore witneſs to 


his actions, he ſhould not be intimidated 

from Purſuing a wicked miniſter from the 
ueen's cloſet, to the Tower, and from the 

5 55 to the ſcaffold, 

about pala de- 


Baron Schutz, this 


manded of the chancellor a writ br the elec- 


toral prince of Hanover to ſit in the houſe of 
pes as duke of Cambridge, intimating that 


deſigned to reſide in England. The chan- 
cellor Gs the writ with reluctance ; 


but the deſign of his coming to England was 


to. diſagreeable to the queen, that ſhe wrote 


a letter to the princeſs Sophia, ſignifying her 
diſapprobation of ſuch a ſtep. At the ſame 


time ſhe wrote a letter to the electoral 


Ih 


| 
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Frederic, ele&or Palatine, 


| 


letters were printed and 
land, with a view to infoi m the friends 57 

the Hanoverian family, 
' Cambridge had laid aficl his defign of reſid- 
The pubhlher of theſe 
| — was taken into cuſtody, 


improved; and was, in 


1 b. Hi 
ng of his — formed 


prince, com 
ſuch a en knowi 
ments on the ſubject; 
ing him, that nothing could be more danger. 
ous. to the tran 
and the right 
conſequently more difagreeable to het, than 
ſuch a proceeding - at Tis juncture. . Theſe 
Subliſhed in Eng- 


er ſenti- 


why the duke of 
ing in Great Britain. 


by the com- 

mand of the queen, who conſidered the pub- 

hcation as a perſonal inſult, and an artempr 

to injure her in her ſubj ets good ion. 
The princeſs 4 


monch of May, in the eighty- fourth year of 


her age; and her death was notified to the 
queen, by baron Bothmar, who arrived in 

England with the character of envoy extra- 
She 


ordinary from the elector of Hanover. 
was the fourth and youngeft daughter of 
king of Bohemia, 
and Elizabeth, A of king James the 
firſt of England 


an excellent capacity, which was admirably 


the moſt accompliſhed princeſſes of the age 
in which ſhe lived. At her death, the conrt 
of England went into mourning, and the 


|  clector of Brunſwick's name was inſerted in 


the liturgy, and he was publicly prayed for. 
The enemies of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 


| who wiſhed to defeat that eftabliſhment, at- 
| tempted, as a preliminary ſtep, to effect the 


ruin of the diffenters, who had been always 
| confidered as its firm friends. With this view, 


Sir William Wyndham propoſed a bill to pre- 


vent the 383 of ſchiſm, and for the further 


ſecurity of the church of England. The 


deſign of it was to prohibit düllentets from 


teaching in ſchools or academies. 


in both houſes, as a meaſure equal 
ous and cruel. General Stanhope 


3 


Hampden, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Lackinere, | 


exerted all their eloquence i in e to it. 
. 


and i inform 


quitfty, of ber dominions, 
of Woecelbon in his line, ank 


Sophia eparted this life in the 


inherited from nature 


every reſpect, one of 


It was 
accordingly prepared, and eagerly oppoſed” _ 
Y 
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wa decree" of Julian the apoſtat | 
law enacted by a proteſtant parſiament, fince 

pended to raiſe ds great x perfecution againſt 
their proteſtant brethren, as either the pri- 


mitive chriſtians ever ſuffered from the hea- | 


then emperors, or the proteſtants from po- || treafurer, hay 


pery and the inquifftien; that it would ne- 
_ ceſſarily give occaſion to foreign education, 

which would drain the kingdom of gtext 
ſums of money, and, whit was worſe, fill the 
minds of youth -with prejudices againſt the 


conſtirution of their country ; that this was | 
abundaritly verifie# by the example of the | 


ire, than a | 
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piſh ſeminaries abroad, which were fo | 
pernicions to Great Britain, that, inſtead of | 


making new laws to encourage foreign edu- 
cation, they wiſhed, that even the papitts 
might be allowed a certain number of tchools 
in England, and the ſevetity of the laws 
againſt them mitigate u. 


Sir William Wyndham, ſecretary Brornley, | 
Mr. Hungerford, and Mr. Collier, ſpoke in | 


behalf of the bill. rom 
petty attorney, had riſen to the direftorthip 
of Drury-larie playhouſe, and afterwards, by 
the intereſt of lord Bolingbroke, obtained a 
ſeat in parliament, ſpoke in a moſt ſtrange 
and unaccountable manner. In order to ex- 
poſe the diſſenters, he begged leave to read 
to the houſe, a' collection of abſatticies and 
mpious expreſſions, which he pretended to 


have extracted from their 9 After 
reciting part of this impertinent legend, he 


came to a paſſage taken from the nonſenſical 
rhapſodies of the late Mr. Hickeringbill, 
miniſter at Colcheſter, in which, Mr. Collier 
faid, the author averred; that Hy bleſſed Sa- 
* VIOUr was a ſon of a WA { is ridieulous 
harangue was here intertapted by the ſpeaker, 

The bill was more vehemently 7 Hat in 
the houſe of lords. Lord Cowper ſaid, that 
mſtead' of preventing ſchiſm, and enlarging 
the pale of the church, it tended to produce 
Bnorance, and its ſeparable attendants, 
ſuperſtition and irreligion'; that, in many 
country towns, reading, writing, and gram- 
mar-{chools were chiefly ſupported by the diſ- 
lenters, not only for the inſtruction of their 


Collier, who, from a | 
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own children, but liktwiſe of thoſe' of poor 
churchmen; To that the ſuppreſſing of thoſe 
fchovls, would, in ſome places, prevent the 
teading bf the holy ſctiptures, and baniſh all 


kind of education In a very great degree. 
Lord Bohnebroke; tht 


= 


ton to obferve, chat he M ſutpriſ⸗ 
ed to fee, that ſome trien © of 

on A ſud 
for patrons of the church; but he could not 


cated in diſſenting academies, whom he could 


point at, and whoſe tutôrs he could name, 


ould appear the moſt forward in ſuppreſſing 


them; that this was but an indifferent Teturn . 
for rhe benefit the pu 


benefit blic had received from 
theſe ſchools, which bred thoſe. great men, 

o had made fo. glotious à peace; and trea; 
ties that exccuted themſelves; who had ob- 
tained ſo gteat advantages for the trade of the 
kingdom; and who had paid the public debts 
without any further charge to the nation; 
that he could not, therefore, fee any reaſon 
for ſuppreffing theſe acatiemies, unleſs it were 
an apprehenſion, that they might ſtill produce 
greater genius's, that ſhould eclipſe the me- 
rits and abilities of the prefent * patriots ; 
that, to be ferions, however, it was no. leſs 


melancholy than ſurpriſing, that, at. a time, 


when the court” of France proſecued th 


deſign,” which they had long ſince formed, 
of extirpatitig the Proteſtant religion; When 


not only ſecret practices were uſed to impoſe 
a popiſh pretender on theſe reatms,. but even 
men publicly inliſted for his ſervice; it 
was no leſs thelancholy than ſurpriſing he 


faid, that, at this very time, a bill ſhould be 


brought in, which could'not but tend to di- 


vide proteſtants, and conſequently, to weak- 


. 


en their intereſt, and haſten their ruin; that 
he diſapproved of the word ſchiſm, ' with _. 


which the frontiſpiece of the bill was graced ;. 
and it was ſtrange they ſhould call that ſchiſm 


in England, which was the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion in Scotland; that if the lords, who re- 
part of Great Britain, were 


— 4 nted that 
or this bill, he hoped, that, in order to be 


eren 


roke, iht chancellof, and the 
| ing been all educated among the 

| diflenters,: gave oceafton to the earl of Whar- 
| of pleaſure were, 
en, become fo religious, as to ſet up 


but wonder, that perſons, who had been edu 
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themſelves, they would move for another 
bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm in their 
own country; that, both in the bill itſelf, 
and in the ſpeeches of thoſe who declared 
for it, ſeveral laws were recited and urged; 


but there was a law which had not yet been || ſtate. 
he expected, indeed, that the 
venerable bench of biſhops would have taken 


mentioned; 
notice of it, but, ſince they bad thought 

roper to be ſilent on the occaſion, he would 
himſelf name it; it was the law of the gol- 
pel, to do to others as we would they ſhould 


© 00 CME 1-65 | 
It was obſerved by lord Halifax, that the 
introduction of the bill was injurious to the 
queen, nor could he believe her majeſty 
would ever give her aſſent to ſuch a law, at- 
ter the ſolemn declaration ſhe. had made from 


<« tain the toleration,“ which this bill would, 
in effect, deſtroy ; that her majeſty had made 
it the glory of her reign to follow the ſteps 
of queen F.lizabeth, who had not only re- 
ceived and protected the reformed Walloons, 
who took ſanctuary in her dominions from 
the Spaniſh inquiſition; but had likewiſe al- 


; lowed them the public exerciſe of their reli- 


gion, and cauſed a clauſe in their favour 
to be inſerted in the act of uniformity ; that, 
by theſe means, that wiſe and glorious queen 
had vaſtly increaſed the wealth of the realm, 
the Walloons having eſtabliſhed the woollen 
manufactures, which are the beſt branch of 
the national trade; that the protection and 
encouragement given by the late king and 
her preſent majeſty, to the French refugees, 
had proved no leſs advantageous to the king- 
dom ; that it would, therefore, be a piece of 
the higheſt barbarity to make an act, which 
would deprive many French proteſtants of 
the means of ſubliſting, either by keeping 
public ſchools, or by teaching in private fa- 
milies, eſpecially conſidering their late hard 
treatment from the government, which had 
not, for above three years paſt, paid them 
any part of the fifteen thouſand pounds per 
annum, allowed 1n the civil liſt towards- the 
maintenance of their poor and miniſters ; and 
that thoſe who promoted this bill with fo 


even with the Engliſh, and conſiſtent with 


war, and ended in the death of the king, 


; 
—_ 


| and the total oyerthrow of the church and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the throne, that ſhe would “ inviolably main- | lord Nottingham ſaid, he had formerly con- 
| 
| 
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much eagerneſs, would do well to remember 
the conſequences of perſecuting the difſens 
ters, in the reign of king Charles the firſt, 
which kindled a furious and unnatural civil 


Among other juſt remarks on the danger 
of perſecution, lord Townſend faid, that he 
had lived a long time in Holland, and had 
obſerved that the wealth and ſtrength of that 
great and powerful republic, conſiſted chiefly 
in the number of its inhabitants; and that 
he was perſuaded, that; if the ſtates ſhould 
cauſe the ſchools of any one ſect, tolerated in 
Holland, to be ſhut up, thoſe provinces would 
be deſerted by their numerous inhabitants, 
and as thinly peopled as Spain or Sweden. 

The occaſional conformity of the diſſenters, 


ſidered as dangerous to the eſtabliſhed church; 
and therefore, he had ever promoted the bill 
to prevent it; but the church having now that 
ſecurity, he believed her ſafe, and out of 
danger; and therefore he thought himſelf 
bound in conſcience to oppoſe ſo barbarous a 
law as the preſent, which tended to deprive 
parents of the natural right of educating 
their own children. He ſaid, he had obſery- 
ed, both from hiſtory and his own experience, 
that all the perſecutions, which had been 
raiſed in England againſt ſchiſmatics, pro- 
ceeded originally from a deſign to favour and 
countenance popery- He particularly ex- 
cepted againſt that part of the bill which 
ordained, that any perſon, who ſhould keep 
any public or private ſchool, or act as tutor 
to any youth, ſhould have a licence from the 
biſhop of the place. My lords, continu- 
ed he, © I have many children, and I know 
% not whether God will vouchſafe to let me 
« live to give them the education I could 
&* wiſh. - Therefore, my lords, I own I trem- 
„ ble when 1 think that a certain divine, 
« who is hardly ſuſpected of being a chriſ- 


tian (meaning Dr. Swift) is in a fair way 


« of being a biſhop, and may one day give 
&« licences to thoſe, who ſhall be intruſted 
« with the education of .youth,” T 
But the number or weight of the 3 

_ 


* 
+ 
- 
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uſed againſt the act, gave little concern to the 


* 


miniſtry, who Knew. they had a plurality of 


voices: they therefore inſiſted on the queſ- 
tion being put; and the bill paſſed, though 
only by a majority of five yotes. It after- 
wards received the royal aſſent; but it was 
rendered in great a meaſure ineffectual, by the 
death of the queen, which happened before 
it took place. ; Bog 
Her majeſty's conſtitution was by this time 
pretty well exhauſted; one fit of ſickneſs 
was followed by another ; and what completed 


the ruin of her health, was the anxiety of 


her mind, owing partly to the diſcontents 
which prevailed among her ſubjects, and part- 
ly to the diſſenſions and animoſities of her mi- 
niſters, which were now become intolerable. 
The council chamber was converted into a 
ſcene of obſtinate and violent contention. 
The treaſurer and ſecretary frequently quar- 
relling, even in the queen's preſence. 


In the mean time the earl of Oxford, who 


foreſaw that the whigs would ſoon get into 
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power, is ſaid to-have adviſed more moderate | 


meaſures, and ſought to accommodate matters 
between himſelf and ſome noblemen of that 
party. Bolingbroke affected to ſet the 
whigs at defiance: he - profeſſed a flaming 
zeal for the church; and ſoothed the queen's 
inclinations with the moſt artful flattery. 
He, and his coadjutrix, lady Maſham, in- 
ſinuated, that the treaſurer was prejudi- 
ced in favour of the diſſenters, and even, 
that he was employed by the houſe of Hano- 
ver as a ſpy, e 3 | 
The jacobites were by no means idle dur- 
ing theſe commotions. They believed that 
_ the queen ſecretly favoured the intereſt of the 
pretender ; and they depended upon Boling- 
broke”s attachment to the ſame cauſe. They 
fondly imagined, that the ſame ſentiments 
were entertained by a great part of the nation. 
They held frequent conſultations both in 
Great Britain and Ireland. They reſolved to 
improve the public diſſenſions to the advan- 
tage of their party. They had even the pre- 
fumption to inliſt men for the ſervice of the 
Pretender. Some of theſe practices were diſco- 


vered by the earl of Wharton; who immedi- 
41 Vol. II. 
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hundred thouſand 


ſeconded by 


? 


ately communĩcated the intelligence. Several 

perſons were ſeized, and ſome of them con- 

demned and executed. . $I 
The miniſtry were compelled to take ſome 


notice of an affair that made fo much noiſe. 


A proclamation was therefore publiſhed, pro- 
miſing a reward of five thouſand pounds for 
apprehending the pretender, whenever he 
ſhould land or attempt to land in Great Bri- 


tain. The commons reſolved upon an ad- 
dreſs of thanks for the proclamation, and aſ- 


ſured her majeſty, that they would chearfully 
aid and aſſiſt her, by granting the ſum of an 
pounds, as a further reward 
to the author of ſo great a public ſervice. 

A ͤ motion was made by the earl of Not- 
tingham, that the lords ſhould preſent an ad- 
dreſs on the ſame ſubject. This motion was 
the earl of Wharton, who, 
holding the queen's proclamation in his hand, 
moſt pathetically lamented her majeſty's own- 
ing, that her endeavours to remove the pre- 
tender from Lorrain had proved ineffectual. 
„ Unhappy princels!” ſaid he, how much 
js her condition altered! will pofterity be- 
% lieve, that ſo great a queen, who had re- 
* duced the exhorbitant 
„ given a king to Spain, and whoſe very 
« miniſters have made the emperor and the 
*« ſtates general to tremble, ſhould yet want 


* 


“ power to make ſo petty, ſo inconſiderable a 


prince as the duke of Lorrain comply with 
« her juſt requeſt of removing out of his 
% dominions the pretender to her crown?“ 
The houſe, approving the motion, voted the 
addreſs accordingly. ue 5 
With a view to conceal his real ſenti- 


ments, lord Bolingbroke propoſed a bill, de- 


nouncing the penalty of high-treaſon againſt 
thoſe, who ſhould liſt or be inliſted in the 

retender's ſervice. The lord Hallifax ob- 
3 that ſuch a bill was altogether need- 
leſs, as both the pretender and all his ad- 
herents were already attainted of high · treaſon: 
that the pretender was of himſelf inconſider- 
able, and not to be feared, but only as he 
was countenaneed and protected by the 
French king, whoſe intereſt and conſtant de - 
ſign it was to impoſe him on theſe kingdoms. 

M m m. 
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treaſon for any of her majeſty's ſubjects to lift 
or be inlifted in the ſervice of any foreign 
prince or ſtate, without a licence under the 


ſign manual of her majeſty, her heirs or ſuc- 


ceſſors. The bill paſſed with this amend- 


ment, and the commons concurred in it. 
The peers, on the ſecond of July, began 
to take into conſideration the treaty 


of com- 


merce with Spain, and ſeveral merchants be- 
ing examined at the bar of the houſe, de- 
clared, that, unleſs the explanations of the 
third, fifth, and eighth articles, which had 
been made at Madrid after the ſigning of the 
treaty, were reſcinded, they muſt neceſſarily 
looſe twenty-five per cent. by a continuation 
of that trade. Tired 

The houſe, after a long debate, determined 
to addreſs the queen for all papers relative to 


the negotiation of the treaty of commerce 


with Spain, with the names of the perſons. 


who adviſed her majeſty to that treaty. To 
this addreſs the queen anſwered, that under- 
ſtanding the three explanatory articles of the 
treaty were not detrimental to the trade of her 


ſubjects, ſhe had conſented to their being ra- 


tified with the treaty. 

Hereupon lord Wharton obſerved, that if 
ſo little regard was ſhewn to the addreſſes of 
that — aſſembly, they had no buſineſs 
in that houſe. He moved for a remonſtrance 
to her majeſty, to lay before her the inſu- 
perable difficulties that attended the Spaniſh 
trade on the footing of the late treaty z and 
the houſe approved of the motion. It was 
likewiſe moved, that the houſe ſhould inſiſt 
that the 
to ratify the three explanatory articles, ſhould 
be named. IT * 
This ſtroke was levelled at the lord Bo- 
lingbroke and Arthur Moore, his agent, a 
member of the lower houſe, who had had 
the chief management of the treaty, and 


who, by ſeveral circumſtances, appeared to 


have been corrupted by the Spaniſh court. 
He was ſcreened by the majority in parlia- 


ment; but a general court of the South- 


ſea company reſolved, upon a complaint pre- 
ferred by captain Johnſon, that Arthur 
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He therefore. moved, that it ſhould be high || Moore, while a director, was privy to, and 


perſons who had adviſed her majeſty 
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encouraged the deſign of carrying on a clan- 
deſtine trade, to the prejudice of the corpo- 
ration, contrary to his oath, and in breach 
of the truſt repoſed in him; and that, for 
ſuch miſdemeanour,. he ſhould be declared: 


incapable of being a director of, or having 
any employment in that company. The 
queen had taken to herſelf the quarter part 


of the Aſſiento contract, which, in conſe- 
nee of an addreſs from the upper houſe, 

e now gave up to the company; but their 
requeſt that ſhe would name the perſons who 


had adviſed her to ratify the explanatory arti- 


cles, was refuſed, - 5 

Her majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 
the ninth of July, to give her aſſent to the 
lottery bill, and then cloſed the ſeſſion with a 
2 on the uſual topics. After having 
thanked them for the ſupplies they had grant- 
ed, ſhe declared, that her conſtant endeavours 
were to preſerve the proteſtant religion, the 
liberty of her ſubjects, and to ſecure the tran- 
quillity of her kingdom; but that ſhe muſt 
tell them plainly, that theſe deſirable ends 
could never be attained, unleſs they brought 
the ſame diſpoſition on their parts; unleſs all 
groundleſs jealouſies, which create and fo- 
ment diviſions among them, were laid aſide; 
and unleſs they ſhewed the ſame regard for 


her juſt prerogative, and for the honour of 


her government, as ſhe had always expreſſed 
for the rights of her people. 
From a conviction that they had been 
equally concerned in the late treaty of peace, 
the miniſters had hitherto been reſtrained; by 
the fear of common danger, from. coming to 
an open rupture ; but being now freed from 
that reſtraint, by the treaty's receiving the ap-. 
probation of parliament, they no longer kept 
any meaſures, but gave an unbounded looſe 
to their mutual animoſity. Oxford wrote a 
letter to the queen, containing an account of 
the public tranſactions during the four laſt 
years; in the courſe of which he endeavoured 
to juſtity his own conduct, and expoſe his 
rival to the utmeſt of his power, whom he 


repreſented as turbulent and ambitious in the 
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In return for this treatment, Bolingbroke 
charged the treaſurer with inviting the uke of 
Marlborough to return to England; with 
having held private conferences with other 
whig lords; with having diſcovered the 
| queen's councils to the court of Hanover; and 
even with having adviſed them to demand a 
vrit for the duke of Cambridge. The duke 
of Shrewſbury likewiſe complained of his 
having preſumed to ſend orders to him in Ire- 
land, without the privity of her majeſty and 
the council. In all probability, his greateſt 
crime was his - having given umbrage to 
the favourite, lady Maſham, by ſcrupling to 
pay a grant of fifteen hundred pounds a 
year, which ſhe had lately obtained. Certain 
it is, on the twenty ſeventh day of July, a 
very violent altercation paſſed between that 
lady, the chancellor, and Oxford, in the 
queen's preſence... The treaſurer ſaid he had 
been wronged and abuſed by lies and miſ- 


repreſentations ;. but he would be revenged, 
and leave ſome perſons as low as he found 


them. | 


Oxford was, however, deprived. of all 


his employments ; and Bolingbroke ſeemed 
to triumph in the victory he had gained. 


He hoped he ſhould ſucceed as Kare mini- 


ſter in the adminiſtration of affairs; and is 
ſaid to have formed the deſign of a coalition 
with the duke of Marlborough, who, at this 
very time, embarked at Oſtend for England. 
Probably Oxford had attempted the ſame 
expedient, but met with a repulſe from the 
duke, who had ſolemnly vowed never to have 
any connection with him. 1 
It is hard to ſay what plans had been formed. 
but the fall of the treaſurer was ſo ſudden, 
that no meaſures were concerted for ſupply- 
ing his place, and filling up the other vacan- 
cies that neceſſarily attended his diſgrace. 
The general confuſion that followed at court, 
and the fatigue of attending a long cabinet- 
council on the event, had ſuch an elfe upon 
the queen's ſpirits and conſtitution, that ſhe 
declared ſhe ſhould not outlive it, and was 
Immediately ſeized with a lethargic diſorder. 
veral medicines were preſcribed by the 
phyſicians z but notwithſtanding all their a 


plications, the diſeaſe increaſed fo faſt, that. 
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next day, which was the thirtieth of Ju- 
ly, they deſpaired of her life. The com- 
mittee of the council, which was afſem- 
bled at the Cockpit, adjourned: to Kenſing-- 
ton. | B Fotgs of SHEET 
On hearing the dangerous condition in, 
which the queen lay, the dukes of Somerſet. 
and Argyle, went directly to Kenſington, and 
without being ſummoned, entered the coun- 
oil chamber. The members were ſurprized at 
their appearance, but upon being made ac- 
uainted with the motives of their coming, 

e duke of Shrewſbury thanked them for 
their readineſs to give their aſſiſtance: in ſuch 
a critical juncture, and deſired. they would 
take their places. Then they propoſed that; 
the phyſicians ſhould be examined concern- 
ing the ſtate of the queen's health, that they- 
might act with propriety on any emergency. 

As her majeſty was declared to be ſenſible, 
though extremely weak, ſome members repre-: 
ſented the abſolute neceſſity of ſupplying the 

treaſurer's place in caſe of her death. They ac- 
cordingly recommended the duke of Shrewſ- 
| bury as the fitteſt perſon to undertake that im- 
portant charge. When this opinion was ſig- 
nified to the queen, ſhe ſaid they could not 
have recommended a perſon ſhe liked better 
than the duke of Shrewſbury. She delivered 
to him the ſtaff, bidding him uſe it for the 
good of her people. He would have re- 
turned the lord chamberlain's ſtaff, but ſne 
deſired him to keep them both; ſo that he, 
was at one time poſſeſſed of three of the 
higheſt poſts, lord lieutenant of Ireland, lord 
chamberlain, and lord treaſurer, 

The duke of Shrewſbury being placed at 
the head of the treaſury, produced an entire 
alteration in the face of affairs; it baffled 
the deſigns of Bolingbroke, extinguiſhed 
the hopes of the jacobites, and revived the 
ſpirits of all who wiſhed well to the proteſ- 


tant ſucceſſion, The dukes of Somerſet 
and Argyle propoſed, that all privy coun- 
ſellors, in an about London, ſhould be in- 
vited to attend, without diſtinction of party. 
The motion was approved, and the lord 
Somers, with many other friends of the 
family of Hanover, repaired to Kenſing- 


ton. ; 
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he proper ſecurity of the kingdom began | of the throne ſhould happen. The queen 


now to be the object of their confideration. 
Severe refletions were made upon the mi- 
piſtry for leaving the maritime places entirely 
deſtitute of men and ammunition, conſe- 
quently incapable of defence, in caſe of a ſud- 


den invaſion. Orders were diſpatched for four 


regiments of horſe and dragoons, quartered 
in remote counties, to march up to the neigh- 
bourhood of London and Weſtminſter. Seven 
of the ten Britifh battahons in the Netherlands 


were directed to embark at Oſtend for Eng- 


land, with all poſſible difpatch : an embargo 
was laid upon all ſhipping; and directions 
were given for equipping all the ſhips of war 
that could ſooneſt be got ready for ſervice. 
They ſent a letter to the eleftor of Brunſ- 
wick, acquainting him that the phyſicians had 
deſpaired of the queen's life, informing him 
of the meaſures that had been taken, and de- 
firing he would, with all convenient ſpeed, 
repair to Holland, where a Britiſh ſquadron 
ſhould be ready to bring him to England 1m- 
mediately on the queen's death. | 
- Inſtructions were alſo ſent to the earl of 


Strafford, to require the ſtates-general to pre- 


pare for performing their guaranty of the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion. Meaſures were taken to 
ſecure the ſea- ports; and overawe the jacob- 
ites in Scotland; the command of the fleet 
was beſtowed on the earl of Berkley; and the 
heralds at arms were kept in readineſs to pro- 
claim the new King, as ſoon as the vacancy 


ſuperiority of her genius. During the laſt WW 
four years of her reign, the ſplendor and fame ® 
which the victorious Marlborough had ac- ; 
quired for her, was eclipſed by the cabals and 3 


whom ſhe had been taught to conſider as the 


the moſt amiable of thoſe who have ſwayed. 
the Britiſh ſceptre. POETS N01 


continued to doſe in a ſtate of lethargie in- 
ſenſibility till the firſt of Auguſt about ſeven 
in the morning, when ſhe died in the fiftieth _ 
year of her age, and the thirteenth of her 
reign. Her majeſty was in her perſon of the 
middle ſtature, well proportioned; her hair 
was of a dark brown colour, her complexion 
ruddy, her face round, and her aſpect rather 
comely than majeſtic. Her voice was clear 
and harmonious. - Whatever her natural ca- 
pacity was, it Was, in a great meaſure, Un- | 5 | 
cultivated by education; nor indeed did ſhe 
ever give any very conſpicuous proofs of the Mil 


intrigues-of a ſer of miniſters; who ill deſerved 
the confidence ſhe repoſed in them. * 
She was blindly attached to the tory party, 


only true friends of the church and the ſove- 
reign; and conſequently much prejudiced a- 


gainſt the whigs; but her heart was good, 8 
and ſhe had a fincere love for her people. 5 
She was a generous miſtreſs; and an admira- 8 
ble pattern of conjugal duty and affection. : 
Upon the whole, ſhe deſerves, if not to be 5 
conſidered as the greateſt, at leaſt ranked with N 
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From the death of queen ANNE, to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 


e e K- XI 


+ 


* 


a period of thirty-four years. 


G E . 


4. D. New period of Hiſtory, a new 
1714. Nd order of ſucceſſion to the throne 
- of theſe realms now opens upon 
us; and to this alteration we owe 1nnumera- 
ble bleſſings. The crown having, by act of 
parliament, devolved- upon the princeſs So- 


phia, electreſs dowager of Hanover, Who 


who died but a little time before queen Anne, 
it came of courſe to her ſon, George Lewis, 
elector of Hanover, as the neareſt proteſtant 
beir. 1 SE 2% ö 

His electoral highneſs was formed for go- 
vernment; to a genius naturally extenſive, had 
been added all the graces ariſing from a well 
cultivated education. His perſonal good 
qualities joined to his experience, ' ſeemed to 
promiſe much happineſs to his ſubjects. His 
maxim was, © never to abandon his friends, 
to do juſtice to all men, and to fear no 
man.“ As he had been educated a zealous 
the majority of the Engliſh nation 

ooked up to him for the preſervation of the 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, 

As ſoon as queen Anne was dead, the mem - 
bers of the privy council met, and the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
and the Hanoverian relident Kreyenberg, pro- 
duced the three inſtruments, in which the 
clector of Brunſwick had nominated the per- 
ſons to be added as lords juſtices, to the ſe- 
ven great officers of the realm. Theſe were 
the dukes of Shrewſbury, Somerſet, Bolton 
Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Montroſe, and 
Roxburg; the earls of Pemhroke, Angleſey | 
8 bee Scat fough, and Or- 
ford, lord viſcount T. e wo, a 

Halifax and Ses and the lords 
41. Vor. II. 
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JEeOrge was im- 


mediately proclaimed in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the earl of Dorſet went to 
Hanover with the news of his majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion, and to attend him to England by 
order of the regency, . l 

The army and navy having been much neg- 
lected, the lords juſtices took the neceſſary 
precautions to guard againſt a ſurprize; or- 


dered thoſe officers in whom they could con- 
fide, to their reſpective poſts; and appointed 


Mr. Addiſon their ſecretary, giving him or- 
ders to receive the diſpatches directed. to the 


lord Bolingbroke, whoſe place of ſecretary of 


ſtate was not yet vacated. 


On the fifth of - Auguſt, the parliament 


meeting, in conſequence of the act to regulate 
the ſucceſſion, the lord chancellor made a 
ſpeech to both houſes in the name of the regen- 
cy, importing, that the privy council appointed 


by the elector of Brunſwick, had proclaimed 


that prince under. the name of king George, 


as the lawful, and rightful ſovereign of theſe 


kingdoms; that they had taken the neceſſary 
care to preſerve the public peace; that he 
| hoped they would not be wanting in any ming 


that might conduce to the eſtabliſhing an 


| advancing public credit; that the privy coun» 
eil, not having received his majeſty's orders, 


declined laying before them any thing that 
did not require their immediate conſideration, 
that he would only take the freedom to ex- 
hort them with the greateſt earneſtneſs to a 
perfect unanimity, and a firm adherence to 
the intereſt of their ſovereign, as the method 
by which the public tranquillity wou:d be moſt 
effectually preſerved. | _ | | 


Addreſſes were immediately drawn up by 
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both houſes, containing condoleances on the 


death of the late queen, congratulations on 
happy acceſſion ; and. the 


his majeſty's 
warmeſt expreſſions of duty and affeclion. 


His majeſty anſwered, by ſympathizing 


with them on the loſs they had ſuſtained, 
thanked them for the afſuragges of their loy- 


_ alty and attachment, and promiſed to make 
it his conſtant care to preſerve their religion 


and liberties inviolate. : 
On the thirteenth of Auguſt, Mr. Craggs, 


who had been ſent to Hanover before the 
queen's death, returning with letters from the 
king to the regency, they went to the houſe of 


eers, and the chancellor made another ſpeech 
to both houſes, intimating, that his majeſty was 
highly ſatisfied with the loyalty and affection 
which his people had univerſally expreſſed at 
his acceſſion; and that agreeable to their 


eatneſt deſire, he was haſtening his arrival || p 


amongſt them. | 

When the commons had compleated the 
civil liſt -bill, and one for making ſome al- 
terations in the act for the ſtate lottery, which 
received the royal aſſent from the regency ; 
the parliament was prorogued to the third 
day of September. | 

The body of the deceaſed queen was bu- 
ried with great ſolemnity, in the ſame vault 
with her late huſband, prince George of Den- 
mark, in Henry the ſeventh's chapel, on the 
twenty fourth of Auguſt. 

The government of his dominions in Ger- 
many being left to the care of a council, 
king George ſet out with the electoral prince 
trom Herenhauſen, on the thirty firſt of 
Auguſt, and in four days arrived at Utrecht, 
from whence he repaired to the Hague, 
where he had ſeveral conferences with the 
ſtates general. On the ſixteenth of Septem- 


ber, he embarked at Orange-Polder under 


convoy of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron 
commanded by the earl of Berkeley, and next 
evening arrived at the Hope, where the ad- 
miral came to an anchor, Next day the 
Yatch failed up the river, where his majeſty 
with the prince were landed from a barge at 
Greenwich about fix in the evening. There 


he was received by the earl of Northumber- 
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land, .captain of. the life guards and Win 


|. of the regency. His majeſty choſe to walk 
on foot to his houſe in Greenwich Park, 
Whither he was accompanied by the nobility, 


gentry, and vaſt crowds of 8 who 


teſtified their joy on his arriva 


His majeſty made his public entry on the 
twentieth of September, with great pomp ahd 

bein preceded by above two 
hundred coaches of the nobility and gentry; 
each of them drawn by ſix horles. 

A total change in the miniſtry now took. 
place. The great ſeal was committed to lord 
Cowper, the privy ſeal to the earl of Whar- 
overnment of Ireland to the 
earl of Sunderland, The duke of Marlbo- 
rough-was made generaliflimo ; the duke of 
Devonſhire ſteward of the king's houſhold, 
and lord Townfend. and Mr. Stanhope ap- 
ointed ſecretaries of ſtate. Theſe had all 
ſignalized themſelves in the defence of his 
majeſty's ſucceſſion, when attacked by the 
late miniſtry. The former pri vy council was 
diſſolved and a new one appointed. Mr. 
Pulteny was made ſecretary at war; and 
Mr. Walpole paymaſter both to the army, 


| and Chelſea hoſpital. - The treaſury and ad- 
miralty were put into commiſſion, and the 


title of prince of Wales was given to the 


prince royal. 


It appears that the tories had not the influe 
ence they pretended to have; for theſe changes 
produced no ill humour, or popular diſcon- 
tent. Addreſſes of congratulations were pre- 
ſented to his majeſty by the two univerſities, 
and all the cities and corporations of the 
kingdom; and he expreſſed particular ſatis- 
faction at theſe tokens of their loyalty, and 
attachment to his perſon and government. 

He declared in council his reſolution to 
ſupport and maintain the churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, as they were ſeverally by 
law eſtabliſhed. This he apprehended might 
be done without impairing the toleration al- 
lowed by law to proteſtant diſſenters, and 
neceſſary to the commerce and riches 
of the kingdom ; and he further aſſured 


them, that he would endeavour to render 


roperty ſecure; a circumſtance in which 
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In the beginning of October, the .prin- 
ceſs of Wales arrived in England with her 
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two cldeſt daughters, the princeſſes Anne and , 


Amelia. s ee RITES (ot $et fncy bd 
His majeſty was crowned. with the uſual 
ſolemnities on the twentieth of October, the 
earl of Oxford and lard Bolingbroke attend- 


ing the ceremony. The occaſion was diſtin- 


uiſhed by popular rejoicings over all the 
— except in a few places, where the 


rabble ſhewed their averſion to the proteſtant 


ſucceſſion by tumults and riots. | 

Mr. Prior now received orders to preſent 
à memorial to the court of France, for the 
immediate demolition of Dunkirk; which had 


been much protracted, and to prevent the 


canal of Mardyke from being finiſhed. This 
a—_— an equivocal anſwer, and 
the council thinking he did not ſufficiently 
exert himſelf, he was recalled, and the earl 
of Stair ſent.as ambaſſador to Paris. 

The tories now began to revive the former 
clamour of the danger of the church; ſedi- 
tious libels were diſperſed,” and dangerous 


tumults raiſed in different parts of the king- 


dom ; particularly at Birmingham, Briſtol, 
Chippenham, Norwich, and Reading. The 
party cry was; © Down with the whigs ; 
** Sachevereb for ever; damn all foreign 
«c EL : 

, government.” Many whig gentlemen were 
abuſed; magiſtrates in town and juſtices in 
the country were reviled and inſulted and 
one perſon even killed in endeavouring to 
appeaſe the rioters. At the ſame time, a 
printed manifeſto was ſent by the pretender to 


the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Ar- 


gyle, and other noblemen of th firſt diſtinc- 
tion, This manifeſto was ates jo 3 


phlet written by doctor Poland, who expoſed 


- ti . : 
The copies of the repreſentation eee | 
a the k ing ; 
an audience to the 3 of e 


Lorrain, convinced 


the abſurdity of the pretender's all 


ed to the ſecretaries of ſtate, 


niſter from the duke o 
that his maſter was acquainted with and coun- 


tenanced this tranſaction. 5 
The want of loyalty among the common 
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conduct and doctrine of ſome clergymen, 
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ments; that great part of the national trade 
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which were very great, had, ſince the ceſſa- 
„ »- bs" 


who omitted to recognize the king's title in 
their prayers, About the ſame time,  direc- 
tions were publiſhed for preſerving unity in 
the church, and for maintaining the peace. 

and quiet of the ſtate. _ | 


A new parliament was ſummoned to meet 
on the ſeventh of March, by a very extraor- 
dinary proclamation, in which the king com- 
plained of the pernicious deſigns of ſome men 
diſaffected to his ſucceſſion, and of their hav- 
ing miſrepreſented his principles and con- 


duct. He mentioned the perplexed ſituation. 


of public affairs, the interruption of com- 
merce, the heavy debts. of the nation; and 
expreſſed his hope that his loving ſubjects 


would ele& ſuch perſons as had ſhewn their 


attachment to the proteſtant religion when it 


was endangered, as the moſt likely to, rectify 


the preſent diſorders. _ | 

A. D. 1715. Mr. Spencer Compton was 
choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, on 
the fourteenth of March, at the meeting of 


the new parliament, On the twenty-firſt, the 
king came to the houſe of peers, and de - 


livered to the .chancellor a written ſpeech, 


which was read in preſence of both houſes, 


and contained the following particulars. 
His majeſty thanked his faithful and loving 
ſubjects for that zeal and firmneſs ſhewn in 
the defence of the proteſtant ſucceſſion ,a- 
gainſt all the 
had been uſed to defeat it. He told them, 
that ſome conditions of the peace, eſſential 


to the ſecurity and trade of Great Britain, 
were not yet duly executed; and that the 


performance of the whole might be looked 


upon as precarious, until defenſive alliances 


ſnould be formed to guarantee the preſent 
treaties. He obſerved, that the pretender 
threatened to diſturb the peace of England, 
and that he boaſted. of the aſſiſtance. he ex- 
pected here, to repair his former diſappoint- 


was rendered impracticable, and if not re- 
trieved, muſt deſtroy our manufactures, and 
ruin our navigation; that the public debts, 
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people, was in a great meaſure owing to the 


en and ſecret, practices that 


8 
tion of atms, been continually increaſing. 
- His majeſty proceeded to inform the com- 
mons, that the branches of the revenue, for- 
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merly granted for the ſupport of the civil go- 
vernment, were ſo far incumbered and alienat- 
ed, that the produce of the funds which fe. 


mained, and had been granted to him, would 


fall ſhort of what was at firſt deſigned for 
maintaining the honour and dignity of the 
crown; that ſince it was his and their hap- 

ineſs, to ſee a prince of Wales, who might 
in due time ſucceed him on the throne, and 


to ſee him bleſſed with many children; theſe 


circumſtances would naturally occaſion an 
expence, to which the nation had- not for 
many years been accuſtomed ; he therefore 


_ doubted not but they would think of it with 


that affection, which he had reaſon to hope 
from his commons, He obſerved, that the 


eyes of all Europe were upon them, and 
waited with impatience the iſſue of this firft 


ſeſſion. He begged no unhappy diviſions 
of parties might divert them from purſuing 


the common intereſt of their country, nor any 


wicked inſinuations diſquiet the minds of his 
ſubjects. He aſſured them, that the eſtabliſh- 
ed conſtitution in church and ſtate, ſhould be 
the rule of his government, - and the hap- 
pineſs, eaſe, and proſperity of his people, the 
chief care of his life; that he ſhould always 
conſider thoſe who concurred with him, in 


proſecuting theſe meaſures, as his beſt friends 


and that he doubted not but he ſhould be able 


with their aſſiſtance, to diſappoint the deſigns 


of ſuch as would deprive him of the affection 
of his ſubjects, which he eſteemed the chief 
bleſſing of his life. e 

General Stanhope preſented to the houſe, 
on the ninth of April, fourteen volumes, con- 
taining all the papers relating to the late ne- 


gotiations of peace and commerce, as well 
as to the ceſſation of arms, and moved, that 


they might be referred to a ſelect committee 
of twenty perſons, who ſhould: digeſt the 


ſubſtance of them under proper heads, and 


report them, with their obſervations, to the 
houſe. Before this meaſure was taken, lord 
Bolingbroke withdrew to the continent, leav- 


ing a lefter, in vindication of his conduct, 
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behind him, which was afterwards printed. 


Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury,” and the 
witty, the eloquent, the facetious marquis of 
Wharton, departed this life at this period, in 


both of. whom, the whigs ſuſtained. a conſi- 
derable loſs. 25 Teh 


It was now. reſolved by the houſe of com- 
mons to augment the allowance before granted 
to his majeſty, for the better ſupport of his 
houſhold and family, ſo. as to make up 
yearly ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; 
and they appointed a committee of ſecrecy 
to enquire into the conduct of the late mi- 


niſtry, and ordered their report to be printed, 


and ſent to the returning officers of every city 
and borough ; and came to a reſolution of 
impeaching Henry viſcount Bolingbroke, 
Robert earl of Oxford, James duke of Or- 
mond,. and Thomas earl of Strafford, of 
high . treaſon and other crimes and mifde- 
meanors. They prepared bills accordingly, 
which ſoon after paſſed the houſe of lords and 
received the royal aſſent; and as tumultuous 
aſſemblies were now become very frequent in 
London and other places, a bill was prepared 
to prevent them. _ | | 
His majeſty, on the twentieth of July, 
went to the houſe of peers, and having ſent 
for the lower houſe to attend him there; he 
acquainted them that he had received certain 
advices of an attempt preparing abroad- in 
favour of the pretender, and gave the royal 


| aſſent to the bill for preventing tumultuous 
| aſſemblies, and that concerning the Quaker's 


affirmation inſtead of an oath. - - 
The parliament, the convocation, the com- 


mon council of London, and the ſeveral coun- 


ties and corporations of England, now pre- 
fented addreſſes filled with expreſſions of loy- 
alty and affection. The apprehenſions of de- 
ſigns in favour of the pretender, made it ne- 
ceſſary that the Habeus Corpus act ſhould be 


ſuſpended for ſome time; it was accordingly 


ſo ordained by parliament for the ſpace of fix 


months. Soon after, the duke of Powis, the 

earl of Jerſey, the lords Lanſdown, and Dun- 
bar, Sir - Marmaduke Conſtable, Sir John 
Packington, Sir George Brown, colonel Paul, 


coſts 


and ſome others were ſecured ; the con 
f ſtrictly 
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ſtrictiy guarded, and an expreſs ſent to the 
ſtates general for diſpatching. their forces, 
ecable to their engagement. 


ſupported by a ſtrong party in England. This 
nobleman, at the death of queen Anne, was 


ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, and was one 


of the firſt who made profeſſion of loyalty 
and attachment to his preſent majeſty. But 
not meeting with the encouragement he ex- 


pected, he retired in diſguſt to his own coun- 


try, where, prompted by reſentment and am- 


bition, he reſolved to make an effort in fa- 
He proſecuted his 


vour of the pretender. 
deſign with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that 
the pretender's ſtandard was ſet up on the 
ſixth of September, and ſoon after, he was 

roclaimed in form at Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Perth, and ſeveral other places; and the 
number in arms to ſupport his title, now 
amounted to about ſix thouſand. 

An attempt to ſurprize the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh was made by a party of the rebels, who 
were repulſed by colonel Stuart, lieutenant 
governor of that fortreſs. | 

_ The ſpirits of the rebels were ſo damped 
by the death of Lewis XIV. which happened 
about this time, that ſome of them propoſed 
to defer any further attempts till the preten- 
der ſhould be actually landed in Scotland; 
but the majority, depending on an inſurrec- 
tion in England in their favour, reſolved to 
proſecute the enterprize at all events. 

The dukes of Roxburgh and Argyle, the 
ear] of Sutherland, the marquiſſes of Annan- 
dale and Tweedale, and ſeveral other Scot- 
tiſn peers, repaired to the north to raiſe their 
vaſſals and exert their influence for the pub- 
lic ſervice. The duke of Argyle was ap- 


pointed commander in chief of all the forces | 


in. North Britain. | : 
The earl of Derwentwater, Mr. Forſter, and 


about two hundred and fifty more appeared in 


rebellion, and rendezvouſed at Plainfield, near 


Rothbury, being ſoon after joined by the lord 
Widdrington, with about thirty horſemen, 


and a party of horſemen from Scotland. They 
proclaimed the 
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The earl of Mar had by this time began to 
act openly in Scotland, and he expected to be 


8 


pretender at Warkworth, | 
Morpeth, and Hexham, Upon the approach 
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of general Carpenter, who was ordered to 
march into thoſe parts with ſeveral regiments 
of horſe and foot; the enemy was thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation, and at Hard- 
ick it was debated whether they ſhould ſtand 
their ground, or march off. Mr. Mackintoſh 
was for the firſt, urging the ſuperiority of their 
number, and that the longer they deferred 


an engagement, the greater oppoſition they 
were likely to meet with: but Mr. Forſter, 


who was then their general, was againſt fight- 
ing, till they ſhould be joined by a ſtrong 
body of horſe; and moſt of the other prin- 
cipal officers being of the ſame opinion, they 
marched to Longhoolm, from thence to 
Brampton, and ſo to Penrith, Appleby, Ken- 
dal, Kirby, Dounſdale, and Lancaſter, and 
in- moſt of thoſe towns they proclaimed the 
pretender. E | 
About fifteen hundred .perſons from Lan- 
caſhire, joined them in their march towards 
Preſton. Being thus reinforced, and not 
knowing whither to fly, they barricaded the 
place as well as they could, waiting for the 
arrival of the king's forces under the com- 
mand of general Wills, who coming up to 


them three days after, and having made the 


neceſſary diſpoſitions for ſecuring the ſeveral 
paſſages to the town, began to attack the 
enemy - in form. The king's troops at firſt 
were much galled by the enemy's ſhot from 
the windows of the houſes ; but upon orders 
being given by the general to ſet fire to the 
houſes at each end of the town, and the arri- 
val of a reinforcement to the king's forces; 
they were ſo diſpirited, that they deſired a. 
ceſſation of arms, and ſoon after ſubmitted 
themſelves to mercy. About one hundred 
and thirty men were ſlain on the king's ſide; 
but how many on the enemy's is uncertain. 
The king's forces were no leſs ſucceſsful in 
the ſouthern than in the northern parts of the 
iſland. The very day, on which the rebels 
ſurrendered at Preſton, was remarkable for 
the battle of Dumblain, fought between the 
duke of Argyle, and the earl of Mar, com- 
mander in chief of the pretender's forces. 
This nobleman had retreated to his camp at 
Perth, when he heard that the duke was re- 
turned from Lothian 'to Stirling. But be- 
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ing now reinforced by the northern clans, 


under the earl of Seaforth, and thoſe of the 


Weſt, commanded by general Gordon, he 


determined immediately to paſs the Forth, 


in order to join his ſouthern friends with a 
intention to march into England together. 

Having accordingly advanced to Auchter- 
ardere he reviewed his army, and reſted on 
the eleventh day of November. The duke 
of Argyle, informed of his intention, and 
being joined by ſome regiments of dragoons 
from Ireland, reſolved to give him battle in 
the neighbourhood of Dumblain. On the 
twelfth day of the month, he croſſed the 
Forth at Stirling, and encamped with his left 
at the village of Dumblain, and his right 
toward ſheriff- moor, the rebels approached 
within two miles of his camp, and remained 
till day-break in order of battle; their whole 
army of horſe and foot, amounting to nine 
thouſand, | 

On receiving intelligence that they were 
in motion, the duke, in the morning, drew 
up his forces, amounting to about three thou- 
ſand five hundred men, on the heights to the 
north-eaſt of Dumblain ; but he was greatly 
outflanked both on the right and left. 
The clans that compoſed the center and right 
wing .of the enemy, with their chiefs, Clan- 
ronald and Glengary, at their head, charged 
the left wing of the king's army, ſword in 
hand, with ſuch impetuoſity, that, in a few 
minutes, both horſe and foot were totally 
routed, with great ſlaughter ; and general 
Wetham, who commanded them, fled at full 
gallop to Stirling, declaring that the rebels 
had totally defeated the royal army. 

In the interim, the duke of Argyle, who 


commanded an perſon on the right, attacked 


the left of the enemy, at the head of 
Stair's and Evans's dragoons, and drove them 
two milgs before him, as far as the water of 


Allan; though in that ſpace they wheeled a- 


bout, and endeavoured to rally ten times: ſo 


that he was obliged to puſh them hard, that | 


they might not be able to recover their ranks. 
Brigadier Wightman followed, with three 
battalions of infantry, in order to ſupport 
him; while the right wing of the rebels hay- 
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and the victory was claimed by both parties. 


ſend ſtrong reinforcements to Scotland: Six 


together with brigadier Petit and fix other 


duke of Argyle being determined to drive the 


ing purſued Wetham a conſiderable way, re- 
turned to the. number of five thouſand 'men, 
and formed in the rear of Wightman. _ 

| Wightman, who had faced about, taken 
poſſeſſion of ſome incloſures and mud walls, in 
expectation of an attack, was now joined by 
the duke of Argyle, who had returned from 
the purſuit. In this poſture both armies ſtood 
fronting each other, but neither caring to 
renew the engagement; when, night ap- 
proaching, the duke drew off towards Dum» 
blain, - and the rebels retired to Ardoch, 
without mutual molſtation. Next day, the 
duke, marching back to the field of battle, 
carried off the wounded, with four pieces of 

cannon left by the enemy, and retreated to 

Stirling. Few priſoners were taken on either 

ſide: the king's army loſt about five hundred. 
and the enemy about eight hundred men, 


The rebels, ſoon after this battle, loſt In- 
verneſs, from which Sir John Mackenzie was 
driven by Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, who had 
hitherto adhered to the pretender's intereſt, 


but now declared in favour of the government. 


By this means a free communication was 
opened with the north of Scotland, where the 
earl of Sunderland had raiſed a ſtrong body 
of vaſſals. the marquis of Huntley and 
the earl of Seaforth were obliged to abandon 
the rebel army, in order to ſecure their own 
territories, and in a little time, ſubmitted to 
the king: a good number of the Frazers, 
influenced by the example ef their chief, 


lord Jovat, declared againſt the pretender : 


the marquis of Tullibardine withdrew from 
the army to defend: his own country ; and the 
clans, began to diſperſe, as there was no 
proſpect of another action. 

By this time the government was able to 


thouſand men that were claimed of the ſtates, 
by virtue of the treaty, arrived in England, 
and began their march to Edinburgh: Ge- 
neral Cadogan ſet. out for the ſame place,. 


s; and a train of artillery was ſhip- 
at the Tower, for that country, the 


ear} 
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earl of Mar out of Perth, to which town 


with the remains of his army he had retired | | | 
| 15 | but in want of money, proviſion, arms and 
ammunition. 117 4 


for ſhelter. 


Though affairs were in this ſituation in ll 
Scotland, the pretender: reſolved to try his 
With this view, 


fortune in that kingdom. | 
he poſted through France in diſguiſe, and em- 


barking in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, landed 
of December, at 


Peterhead, with fix gentlemen in his retinue, | 


on the twenty-ſecond day 


one of whom was the marquis of Tinmouth, 
ſon to the duke of Berwick. He paſſed through 


Aberdeen incognito to Fetteroſſe, where the | 
earls of Mar and Mariſchal, with about thirty 


noblemen and gentlemen of quality met 
him. | | 

At this place he was proclaimed, and his 
declaration, dated at Commercy, was printed 
and diſperſed in all parts of that neighbour- 
hood; and here, likewiſe, he received ad- 
dreſſes from the epiſcopal clergy, and the laity 


of that communion in the dioceſe of Aber- 


— 


deen. | 

A. D. 1716. On the fifth day of January, 
he made his public entry into Dundee, and on 
the ſeventh arrived at Scoon, where he ſeemed 
reſolved to ſtay till the ceremony of his coro- 
nation ſhould be performed. On the ninth 
day of January, he repaired to Perth, where 
he reviewed his forces, and expreſſed much 


ſatisfaction at the appearance of the men, and 


the form of the Highland dreſs, to which he 
was hitherto a ſtranger.. 

He now formed a regular council at 
Scoon, and publiſhed ſeveral proclamations ; 
one for a general thankſgiving on acconnt of 


his ſafe arrival; another, enjoining the miniſ- 
ters to pray for him in churches. a third, eſ. 


tabliſhing the currency of foreign coin; a 


fourth, ſummoning the meeting of the con- 


vention of eſtates; a fifth, orderin 

cible men to repair to his ſtandard - 
ſixth, fixing the twenty. third day of 
for his coronation. He made a 
ipeech in a grand council, at 


all fen- 
and a 
January 


which all the 


chiefs of his party aſſiſted. They ſeemed, at 


firſt, reſolved to make new efforts, and with 


this. view began to fortify Perth; but at 
length determined to abandon the enterprize, 


hat the King's army was 


on the conſideration t 


pathetic | 


0p 
reinforced by the Dutch auxiliaries, and them- 
ſelves not only reduced to a. ſmall number, 


By this-time, the duke of Argyle had ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of Burnt- iſland, and tranſport- 
ed a detachment to Fife, ſo as to cut off 


the communication of the rebels with that 


fertile county. On the twenty ninth day of 
January, he began his march towads Dum- 
blain, and next evening reached Tullibardine, 
where he received advice, that the pretender 
and his forces, had, on the preceding day, 
retired towards Dundee. He forthwith took 
poſſeſſion of Perth, and then purſued the 
enemy towards Aberbrothick, notwithſtand- 
ing a deep fall of ſnow, which almoſt rendered 


the roads impaſſable. 


The purſuit was ſo cloſe, that the pretender 
was perſuaded to embark on board of a ſmall 
French ſhip, that lay in the harbour of Mon- 
troſe. He was accompanied by the earls of 
Mar and Melfort, the lord Drummond, lieu- 
tenant general Bulkley, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, to the number of ſeventeen, In 


order to keep clear of the Engliſh cruizers, 
they ſteered their courſe for Norway, and 


coaſting along the German and Dutch. ſhores, 
arrived at Gravelin in five days. RE. 
The prender left the command of his forces 


to general Gordon, who, with the affiſtance of 


the ear] Mariſchal, proceeded with them to- 
Aberdeen, where he procured three veſſels to 
ſail northward, and take on board about two 
hundred perions, who deſigned:to-make their 
eſcape to the continent. From Aberdeen 
they continued their march through Strathſpey 
and Strathdown to the hills of Badenoch, 


where they diſcharged the common people. 


Such expedition was uſed: in this retreat, 
that the duke of Argyle, with all his activity, 


could not overtake their rear-guard,. which: 
was compoſed of a thouſand horſe, command- 


ed by the earl Mariſchal. Such was the iſſue 


of a- rebellion, which, inſtead of weakening, 
1] ſerved rather to ſtrengthen the proteſtant ſue- 


ceſſion; and by which the ruin of ſevetal. 

very conſiderable families was effected. 
The houſe of commons now began to think 
of proſecuting, in the moſt rigorous manner, 
the 
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the authors of thoſe deſtructive counſels, 
which had dran down ſuch miſeries upon the 
nation. They began by expelling Mr. Forſter 
from the houſe. They impeached the earls 
of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and 
| Winton; the lords Widdrington, Kenmuir, 
and Nairn. Theſe noblemen being brought 
to the bar of the houſe: of lords, heard the 
articles of impeachment'read, on the tenth 
day of January, and were ordered to put in 
their anſwers on the ſixteenth. The impeach- 
ments being lodged, the lower houſe ordered 
a bill to be brought in to continue the ſuſ- 
penſion of the Habeus Corpus act {ix months 
longer; then they prepared another to attaint 
lord John Drummond, the earls of Mar and 
Linlithgow, and the marquis of Tullibar- 
dine. | 
His majeſty, on the twenty-firſt of January, 
gave the royal aſſent to the bill for continuing 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeus Corpus act. He 
told the parliament, that, as he had reaſon to 
believe, when he laſt ſpoke to them, that the 
*S pretender was landed in Scotland, ſo the ac- 
| counts he had received ſince, put it beyond 
all doubt, that he was heading the rebellion 
in that country, and aſſuming the title of 
king of theſe realms ; that the moſt effectual 
way to put a ſpeedy end to theſe troubles, 
would be to make ſuch proviſion as might 
diſcourage any foreign power from aſſiſting 
the rebels ; and he, therefore, hoped, that 
every lincere proteſtant, and true Briton, 
would look upon the extraordinary expence, 
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be ſupported by popiſn forces from abroad. 
Both houſes aſſured his majeſty of their in- 
violable duty and affection, and of their 
readineſs to aſſiſt his majeſty's ende avours for 
1 the ſuppreſſion of his enemies. 
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time to prepare his defence. 


ceived ſentence of death on the ninth of Fe- 


which ſuch a preparation might require, to 


The impeached lords ſeverally pleaded 
guilty to the articles exhibited againſt them, 
g on the nineteenth of January, except the 
| earl of Winton, who petitioned for a longer 
The reſt re- 
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Fil probability, prevent that deſolation and thoſe 
10 1 calamities, which would unavoidably enſue, 
ly WT. ſhould the rebellion be ſuffered to ſpread, and | 
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bruary, in a court erected in Weſtminſter- 
hall, where the lord chancellor Cowper acted 
as lord high ſteward. i 
While his majeſty was paſſing through the 
ounteſt of 


apartments of the palace, the coun 


. * 


Nithſdale and lady Nairn, without the cere- 
mony of a formal introduction, threw them- 
-ſelves on a ſudden at his feet, and, with tears 
in their eyes, implored his mercy in behalf 
of their huſbands; but their application 
proved ineffectual. The council reſolved that 
the ſentence ſhould be executed, and orders 
were given for that purpoſe to the lieutenant 
of the Tower, and the fheriffs of London and 
Middleſex. + | 
Lady Derwentwater, with her ſiſter, ac- 
companied by the dutcheſſes of Cleveland 
and Bolton, and ſeveral other ladies of the 
firſt diſtinction, were introduced by the dukes 
of Richmond and St. Albans, into the king's 
bedchamber, where ſhe implored his majeſty's 
clemency for her unfortunate conſort. What 
anſwer ſhe received from his majeſty is not 
known, but moſt probably ſhe had bur little 
hope from that quarter, for ſhe afterwards re- 
paired to the lobby of the houſe of peers, at- 
tended by the ladies of the other condemned 
lords, and above twenty others of the ſame 
quality, and begged the interceſſion of the 


houſe ; but no regard was paid to the peti- 


tion. Next day they went to Weſtminſter, 
with a ſtill greater train than ever, and peti- 
tioned both houſes of parliament; but their 
ſuit was rejected. . 

In the houſe of lords, the duke of Rich- 
mond delivered a petition from the earl ef 
Derwentwater, to whom he was nearly re- 
lated, declaring, that himſelf ſhould oppoſe 
his ſolicitation. The earl of Derby expreſſed 
| ſome compaſſion for the numerous family of 
lord Nairn. Petitions from the reſt were pre- 


|} ſented by other lords, influenced by motives 


{ 


of humanity. n 
The reading of the petitions was violently 


oppoſed by lord Townſend and others of the 
whig party; but the earl of Nottingham 
thinking this indulgence might be granted, 
his opinion had a conſiderable weight: the 
majority aſſented to the propoſal, and agreed 


to an addreſs, praying his majeſty would re- 
| | prieve 


oh 
* 


4 


deſerve his mercy. nis P 
anſwered, that, on this and all other occa- 
ſions, he would do what he thought moſt 
conſiſtent with the dignity of his crown and 
the ſafety of his people. The * of Not- 
tingham, preſident of the council; his brother 
the carl of Ayleſbury, chancellor of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter ; his ſon lord Finch, one 
of the lords of the treaſury ; his couſin lord 
Guernſey, maſter of the Jewel office; were 
diſmiſſed from his majeſty's ſervice at the 
ſame time. 3 | 
Immediate orders were given for the exe- 
cution of Derwentwater, Nithſdale and Ken- 
muir, the others were reſpited to the ſeventh 
day of March. Nithſdale 0 his eſcape in 
women's apparel, conyeyed to him by his 
mother. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were 
beheaded on Tower-hill, on the twenty fourth 
day of February ; the latter died a member 
of the church of England; the former, of 
the Roman church * of them adhered 
to their political principles. On the fifteenth 
day of March, the earl of Winton was 
brought to his trial, and being found guilty 
ſentence of death was paſſed upon him. 
When the king gave his aſſent to the land- 
tax bill, in the preamble to which the preſent 
rebellion was charged on the fatal and per- 
nicious counſels of the late miniſters, he in- 
formed both houſes, that his forces had, at 
laſt, obliged the pretender to fly out of 
Scotland; and that he was ſince arrived at 


Gravelin in France. 


A commiſſion for trying the rebels aſſem- 
bled in the court of Common pleas on the 
ſeventeenth of April, when bills of high 
treaſon were found againſt Mr. Forſter, bri- 
gadier Mackintoſh, and rwenty of their con- 
tederates, Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, | 
and reached the continent in ſafety : the reſt 
pleaded not guilty, and were altowed the 
ſpace of three weeks to prepare for their trials. 
The Judges appointed to try the rebels at 
Liverpool, found a conſiderable number 
gullty of high-treaſon. Two and twenty 
were executed at Prefton, Wigan, and Man- 
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rieve ſack of the condemned lords as ſhould | 
Prleve To this petition, he 
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| to. the king's mercy, and petitioned for 
tranſportation. _ P th vie. 
| . Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, being ſuſ-- 
' pected of having connixved at Forſter's eſ- 
cape, was tried for his life at the old Bailey 
and acquitted. Notwithſtanding this proſe- 
cution, which ought to have doubled the vi- 
gilance of the ja ers, brigadier Mackintoſh, 
and ſeveral other priſoners having maſtered 
the keeper and turnkey, and diſarmed the 
centinel, broke out of Newgate. | 
A great number of thoſe that remained 
were found guilty; of whom, four or five 
were hanged, drawn, and. quartered at Ty- 
burn; and among them Wiliam Paul, a 
clergyman, who, in his laſt ſpeech, profeſied 
himſelf a ſincere and true member of the 
church of England, but not of the revolution 
ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops had aban- 
doned the king, and ſhamefully given up their 
eccleſiaſtical rights, by ſubmitting to the un- 
lawful, invalid, lay-deprivations authorized 
by the prince of Orange. It ſhould ſeem, 
however, that his principles were not firm! 
eſtabliſned; for he begged pardon of God, 
his King, and his country, in a petition for 
mercy, after ſentence was paſſed, in which he 
declares his ſorrow for the crime he had com- 
— © 
The ſpirit of diſaffection, however, till 
prevailed; though the rebellion was cruſhed. 
The jacobites and violent tories ſtill harbour- 
ed an implacable antipathy to the preſent go- 
vernment. Enraged by the diſappointment 
of their late enterprize, they exerted them- 
ſelves with redoubled vigour, in inflaming the 
jealouſies and diſcontents of the people; and 
they flattered themſelves, that, at the next 
election, which would ſoon arrive, they 
ſhould either be able to procure a majority 
of their own party, or at leaſt to raiſe ſuch a 
ferment in the kingdom, as might lay the 
foundation of new diſturbances, and perhaps 


x * 


produce an inſurrection. 
The miniſtry took a very extraordinary 
ſtep to prevent any diſagreeable conſequences 
to the government which might ariſe on a new 
election; for the duke of Devonſhire, on the 
tenth of April, repreſented in the houle of 
Ppp lords, 
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lords, that triennial elections ſerved to keep 


up party diviſions; to raiſe and foment feuds 


in private families; to produce ruindus ex- 
pences, and give occaſion to the cabals and 
intrigues of foreign princes: that it became 


the wiſdom of ſuch and auguſt aſſembly, to 


apply a remedy to an evil, which might be 
attended with the moſt dangerous conſequen- 


ces; eſpecially in the preſent temper of the 


nation, while the ſpirit of rebellion ſtill re- 
mained unconquered, and ſeemed only to 
wait for a freſh opportunity to diſplay itſelf 
with more uncontrouled violence than ever: 
that as the election of a new parliament, 
which by the triennial act was faſt approach- 
ing, was the moſt favourable juncture, which 
the jacobites could expect, he thought it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ive them of that re- 
ſource; and that for this purpoſe, he begged 
leave to propoſe a bill for enlarging the con- 
tinuance of parliament, and deſired that the 
houſe would conſent to its being read. He 
was ſeconded by the earls of Dorſet and 
Rockingham, the duke of Argyle, the lord 
Townſend, and other leaders of the whig- 
party. The motion was oppoſed by the heads 


of the tory party, and particularly by the | 


, earls of Nottingham and Abingdon, and 
earl Paulet. je FIR 

It was remarked by the earl of Dorſet, 
that the triennial act was a new law, and an 
alteration of the old conſtitution : that, as 
they had by the experience of twenty years, 
found the many inconveniences attending that 
law, they ought to apply a ſpeedy remedy ; 
that it ſowed the ſeeds of corruption, as evi- 
dently apparent from this circumſtance, that 
great numbers of perſons had no other lively- 
hood than that of being employed in bribing 
corporations; that of this fact the nation had 
lately a fatal proof, ſince, by thoſe methods, 
the laſt miniſtry procured a parliament, which 
gave ſanction to moſt of their wicked mea- 
ſures, and went near to ſurrender the trade 


and liberties of the nation; that triennial 


elections deſtroyed all family-intereſt, and 
ſubjected the conſtitution to the caprice of 
the multitude; and in a word, that by trien- 
nial elections the nation had but a triennial 
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government at all. | 
It was aſſerted by lord Carteret, that the 
people's rights and liberties were beſt ſecured 


by frequent parliaments; but this bill, he 


ſaid, was not againſt frequent ſeſſions, . but 
only againſt frequent elections; that they 
ought maturely to weigh what was ſuggeſted 
in the preamble of the bill © that there was 
ea reſtleſs Popiſh faction, deſigning, and 


« endeavouring to renew the rebellion within 


© thefe kingdoms :* that of all rebellions 
this laſt was the moſt monſtrous and unnatu- 
ral; for all other rebellions had been carried 
on under pretences of liberty, whereas the 
profeſſed intention of this laſt was to eſtabliſh 
ſlavery : that with regard to our allies abroad, 
though he could not ſay they expected this 
bill, yet it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe they 
would be glad to ſee it paſs into a law; for 
having found, by ſad experience, that the 
beſt concerted meaſures might be greatly 
altered by different parliamencs, influenced by 
different miniſtries; ſo if they had not ſome 
ſecurity for the performance of the treaties, 
which his majeſty was now negotiating with 
them, they might juſtly apprehend, a de- 
ſtruction of the whole plan, in conſequence 
of the popular fury which a new election 
might produce. N þ 

The reaſons urged againſt the bill by the 
earl of Nottingham, were, that it would 
rather exaſperate than quiet the minds 
of the people: that it ſhewed a diſtruſt 
of the people and an intention of govern- 
ing by fear, which, in his opinion, was 
the worſt kind of government : that he be- 
lieved no man would preſume to inſinuate, 
that his majeſty had no proſpe& of gaining 
the affections of his ſubjects: that the king 
came in univerſally beloved, and was recelv- 
ed with the general acclamations of his peo- 
ple; and that though he could not aſſign the 
true cauſe of the prefent diſſatisfaction, yet 


ſome ſecret cauſe muſt certainly have been 


given for it; that he hoped, however, the 
diſſatisfaction of the people was not near 
ſo great as had been repreſented; that the 


rebellion was now, at length, entirely fup- 


preſſed 


government, which was little better than no 
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reſſed; but, if any ferment yet remained, 


this bill was a very improper expedient to al- 
lay it, and would rather rivet the diſaffected 
in their prejudices againſt the government, 


than make them change their opinion; that, 
with reſpe& to foreign potentates, the bill 
might produce an effect quite contrary to 
what was intended; they might be deterred 
from entering into any engagements with 
Great Britain, when informed by the pre- 
amble to this bill, that the popiſh faction was 
ſo dangerous, as to threaten deſtruction to 
the government; they would apprehend that 
the adminiſtration was ſo weak, as to want ſo 
extraordinary a proviſion for its ſafety; that 
the gentlemen of Britain were not to be 
truſted; and that the good affections of the 
people were reſtrained within the limits of 
the houſe of commons; that this bill, far 
from preventing the expence of elections, 
would rather increaſe it, and encourage every 
ſpecies of corruption; for the value of a ſeat 
would always be in proportion to the duration 
of a parliament; and the purchaſe would riſe 


accordingly; that frequent parliaments were 


required by the fundamental conſtitution of 
the kingdom, aſcertained in the practice of 
many ages; that the reaſons urged for con- 
tinuing this parliament for ſeven years, would 
be at leaſt as ſtrong, and might, by the con- 
duct of the miniſtry, be made much ſtronger 
before the end of that term, for continuing, 
and even perpetuating their legiſlafive power, 
to the abſolute ſubverſion of the third eſtate of 


the realm; and finally, that this bill evident- 


ly tended to increaſe the power of the ſove- 


reign, by furniſhing his miniſters with ſuch 
an excellent opportunity of corrupting the 
members of parliament; but that number. 
leſs inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, concur- 
red to prove, that the crown was always a ſuf- 
terer by attempts to enlarge its prerogative. 
The duke of Argyle, in anſwer to lord 
Nottingham, obſerved, that he could not 
agree with him, either as to the origin or the 
concluſion of the rebellion; that, notwith- 
ſtanding the artful ſuggeſtion, that the king 
had been received with the general acclama- 
tions of his people, it was, nevertheleſs, cer- 
tain,” that, whatever arts were uſed by the 
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| laſt miniſtry to blind and deceive the people, 


| deſigns had been formed to bring in the pre- 


for, had the conſpirators thrown off the 


their emiſſaries had raiſed in the nation, ar the 
laſt election, it was extremely probable, that 
their wicked deſigns for defeating the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion, had been rendered effectual; 
| that he wondered, therefore, his lordſhip could: 
be puzzled to find out the cauſe of the preſent 


falſe repreſentations of things and perſons, 
which had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, 
both before and ſince his majeſty's arrival; 
that, with reſpect to the allegation of the re- 


bellion's being extinguiſhed, he acknowledg- 


ed, for his own part, he was of a very differ- 


moved their head quarters from Perth to 


| Paris or St. Germains ; but their emiſſaries 


in Great Britain were ſtill as buſy and inſolent 
as ever, and waited only for a freſh opportu- 
nity to renew the inſurrection, and favour an 
invaſion ; that, as he was not ſo well read in 
hiſtory, as that noble lord, he would confine 
himſelf to what had happe 


had, by turns, oppoſed whatever had been 
offered, either for the intereſts of the crown, 
or the liberties of the people ; that of this 
aſſertion, were it neceſſary, he could produce 


not in the leaſt ſurprized, that there appeared 
already ſo much joy, among a certain party, 


over a repenting ſinner. The queſtion was 


at length put, and carried in the affirmative. 
by a conſiderable majority, after many debates 


on the ſubject. | 
In the houſe of commons, the bill was o 
poſed by the lords Guernſey and Finch, Mr. 
Shippen, Mr. Freeman, and Mr. Hunger- 
ford; and defended by Sir Richard Steele, 
Sir John Brownlow, Mr. Lyddal, and Mr. 
Hampden. Mr. Lyddal ſaid, that if they 
loſt this opportunity, they might poſſibly ne- 
ver find another, at leaſt, ſo good a one, not. 
only to conquer, but even to extirpate that 
| ſpirit 


% 


tender, long before his majeſty's acceſſion to 
the throne ; that the diſappointment of theſe 
| deſigns: was entirely owing to providence, - 


| maſk ſooner, and improved the ferment which 


diſaffection, as it plainly proceeded from the 


| ent opinion; that the rebels had only re- 


ned in his own time; 
and ſaid, he had obſerved, that his lordſhip 


a number of proofs ; and therefore, he was 


to the very 


for the good of the public, and in order to 
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ſpirit of jacobitiſm, which had infected the 


nation, and had, more than once, brought it 
brink of deſtruction ; that ſince, 
therefore, they had, with ſo much danger 
and difficulty, ſecured their religion, laws 
and liberties, when all was at ſtake, from 
the treachery of the late miniſtry, and the 
unaccountable proceedings of the laſt trien- 


HISTORY f ENGLAND. 
parliament had ade for the ſervice of the. 
in 


of the good 


nial parliament, why ſhould they run the riſk 
of having a new one ſo ſoon, firſt choſen by 
French money, and then voting by French 
directions, eſpecially as the king and his 

arliament were exerting their united efforts 


retrieve the honour of the nation ? why ſhould 
they not continue longer together, that they 
might finiſh what they had ſo unanimouſly 
and happily begun? in fine, that the electors 
and people of all the boroughs in England, 
having for ſeveral years paſt been bribed and 
preached into the pretender's intereſt, and a 
diſlike of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, it became 
rather a matter of neceſſity than choice, to 
apply to fo extraordinary a diſcaſe, the only 
remedy that ſeemed likely to effect its cure, 
It was proved by Mr. Hampden, by a ſhort- 
review of the Engliſh hiſtory, that nothing 
could be more falſe and ill- founded, than the 
opinion, which was commonly received, that 
triennial parliaments were an eſſential part of 
the Fngliſh conſtitution, He owned indeed, 
that frequent meetings of parliament were to 
be conſidered in that light; but this, he af- 
firmed, was only to be underſtood of frequent 
ſeſſions, not of frequent elections. He then 
undertook to ſhew, that triennial parliaments 


had been attended with infinitely greater in- 


conveniences than thoſe which were called 
only once in ſeven years; that, far from check- 


ing, they ſerved rather to encourage the ſpi- 


rit of venality and corruption; and that they 
kept the nation in a continual ferment, the 


ſpace of three years not being ſufficient to 
heal thoſe feuds and animoſities, which were 
occaſioned by each ſucceſſive election. It 
was alledged, he ſaid, that the reaſon of re- 
viving ſeptennial parliaments, was, becauſe 
the majority of the preſent parliament, were 
Whigs; and though it was allowed, that this 
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g and the nation, the proceedings of the 
laſt parliament were ſaid to be as deſerving 
inion of his majeſty, and the 
people, as thoſe of the preſent; that, in proof 
of this aſſertion, it was urged, that the to- 
ries granted the civil lift; that he acknow- 


ledged was true, but he affirmed, at the 


ſame time, that his majeſty would ſoon have 
had it, even if they had not granted it. 
With regard to the pretence of his majeſ- 


ty's being received with the univerſal accla- 


mations.of his people ; he aſked, why that 


ſatisfaction had ceaſed fo ſoon ? had the king 
done any thing to forfeit the affections of ſo 
many of his people ? or had his miniſters ? if 


his miniſters, why had the ſpirit of patriotiſm 
been ſo much wanting in gentlemen, as not 


to repreſent to his majeſty, or to the parlia. 


ment, the crimes of thoſe whom he em- 
ployed in his ſervice ? but if no real cauſe 
for theſe diſcontents had been given, either 
by the king or his miniſters, then thoſe who 
pretended ſuch a zeal for the king and his 


| ſervice at his firſt arrival, had acted a hy- 


pocritical part, and meant nothing ſo little 
as what they now ſo openly profeſſed, That 


they ought to conſider the preſent ſituation 


of the minds of the people; how exaſpe- 
rated one ſet of them were at the neceflary 
proſecution of thoſe, who had ſo fatally con- 
certed the ruin of their country ; to what 4 
degree that reſtleſs ſpirit had influenced the 
people in the late rebellion, and how induſ- 
triouſly a falſe and malicious report of the 
church's being in danger, had been propa- 
gated in the nation; that the motives which 
induced him to contend for the bill, were, to 
diſpoſe the people to follow their occupa- 
tions, by taking from them, for a time, the 
opportunity of diſtracting each other by elec- 
tions; to deprive ſuch as had the will, of the 
power of giving any new diſturbance to the 
government; to prevent another rebellion, 
there being juſt as much reaſon to expect one 
this year, as there was the foregoing; to di- 


appoint the treacherous deſigns of thoſe, wiv 


had ſworn to the king, and riſen in ams © 


gainſt him, or abetted ſuch as had; to dil 
| _ , Concerts 
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concert any ſcheme that may have been form- 
ed by the regent of France, or by any other 
prince to diſturb Great Britain, at a time, 
when elections, or the approach of them, 
might raiſe a ferment in the minds of the 
people; and to procure to the clergy an in 

terval from politics, that they may be better 
able to take care of their flocks, in the man- 
ner which the ſcripture has preſcribed. Several 
other arguments were advanced on both ſides 


the queſtion. At laſt, the matter being put 


to the vote, the bill was carried by a great 
majority, and ſoon. after received the royal 
aſlent. | Pn ta, Fo 

The rebellion being now cruſhed, the ſuſ- 
pected ' perſons in cuſtody, and the public 
tranquillity reſtored, his majeſty reſolved to 
viſit his German dominions; but as he was 
reſtricted from leaving the kingdom by the 
a& for the farther- limitation of the crown, 
this clauſe was repealed in a new bill, which 
paſſed through both houſes without oppoſition. 
On the twenty ſixth day of June his majeſty 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes, 
in which he told them, that he was highly 
ſatisfied with the proceeding of the parliament; 
that he hoped the wholeſome and neceſlary 
laws they had made, would anſwer the great 
and important ends, which it was evident 
they had in view, thoſe of defeating the de- 


ſigns and ſubduing the ſpirit of the diſaffected, 


and encouraging the friends of the preſent eſ- 
tabliſhment and the proteſtant 


ably flatter himſelf with- the proſpect of a 
quiet and ſettled government; that he was 
confident his conduct in puniſning the rebels 


had been ſuch, as plainly proved, that he ra- | 
ther deſired to leſſen their number by ſoft and | 


gentle means than by the rigorous execution 


of juſtice; but he was ſorry to find, that the 


many inſtances of mercy, which he had ſhewn, 
had produced no other effect, than to encou- 
rage the jacobites to renew their inſults upon 
his authority and the laws of the kingdom, 
and, in a word, to act with ſuch folſy and 


madneſs, as if they intended to convince the 
world, that they were not to be reclaimed 
by ſuch methods, as were 


42 Vol. II. 


moſt agreeable to 
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| gorous and reſolute meaſures, in a great 


; acceſſion ; | 
from all which, he thought he might reaſon- 


: 


245 
his own inclinations; that he doubted not, 
but, during the receſs, they would employ 
their utmoſt endeavours to preſerve the peace 
of the kingdom, and to diſcourage and ſup- 
preſs: all manner of diſorders ; fince, as the 
firſt ſcene of the late rebellion was opened aid 
uſhered in by tumults and riots, ſo they might 
be aſſured, that, upon whatever pretence theſe 
were raiſed, they would have no other tenden- 
cy, than to ſupport the ſpirit of a faction 
who were always reſtleſs and unwearied in 
their endeavours to renew the rebellion,” and 
to ſubvert the religion, laws, and liberties 
of their country; that he deſigned to make 
uſe of the approaching vacation to viſit his 
German dominions; and that the better to 
provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom, he 
had conſtituted his beloved ſon, the prince of 
Wales, guardian of the realm during his ab- 
ſence. Such were the proceedings of the firſt 
ſeſſion of this parliament, which, by its vi- 


degree defeated the hopes of the jacobites, and 
eſtabliſhed his majeſty on the throne. 
The diſaffected party diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, by wearing white roſes, on the tenth 
of June, the anniverſary of the pretender's 
birth day. The Oxonians too, could not let 
flip ſuch a favourable opportunity of diſplay- 
ing their principles. They broke all the 
windows that were illuminated in that city on 
the king's birth day, as well as ſuch as were 
not lighted upon the anniverſay of the reſto- 
ration. They had even the inſolence to at- 
tack ſome officers of the army who were 
peaceably celebrating the king's birth day; 
and they drew up a remonſtrance, which they 
preſented to parliament, becauſe the officers 
repulſed them in a ſpirited manner. x OT 
General Macartney, who had returned to 
England at the acceſſion of king George, now 
ſubmitted to a trial for the murder of the duke 


| now departed from- that declaration, and only 


of Hamilton. . Colonel Hamilton, who had 
formerly depoſed, that he ſaw the general 
give the duke the wound of which he died, 


averred; that he ſaw the general reach his 


{word over the duke's ſhoulder. The falſity, | 
: however, of this aſſeveration, was ſufficiently 


Qqq evinced 
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who ſwore, that they took up the ſwords, 


when the general and colonel ran to the aſſiſ- 
tance of the duke and lord Mohun; and that 


neither of the weapons were ever returned to 
either of the parties. The general was, there- 
fore, acquitted of the murder; and was, ſoon 
after, reſtored to his rank in the army, and 
o the command of a regiment beſtowed on 
im. 1 | 
Prince Erneſt, biſhop of Oſnaburgh, bro- 
ther to his majeſty, was created duke of York 
and Albany, and earl of Ulſter. The earl of 
Portland was created. marquis of Titchfield 
and duke of Portland; and the duke of 
Devonſhire conſtituted preſident of the coun- 
cil. 


— 


Theſe proniotions were attended with 


unexpected diſgraces. The earl of Argyle, 


and his brother, the earl of Ilay, were de 


prived of all their employ ments. The re- 
moval of theſe noblemen was the more ſur- 
prizing, as they had, all along, been warm 
ad vocates for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, had 
the principal hand in extinguiſhing the rebel- 
lion in Scotland, and were firmly attached to 
the preſent government. Whatever was the 
cauſe, certain it is, they were not only dif- 
miſſed from the ſervice, but, in order to 
ſhew that there was no hopes of their being 
reſtored, their places were diſpoſed of ; ge- 
neral Carpenter being appointed commander 
in chief of the forces in Scotland, and gover- 


ſucceeded the earl of Ilay as lord regiſter of 
Scotland. 0 

His majeſty embarked at Graveſend on the 
ſeventh of July, and landed on the ninth in 
Holland, through which he paſſed incognito 
to Hanover, and thence ſet out for Pyrmont 


to drink the waters for his health. 


His chief aim in going to the continent 
was, to ſecure his German dominions from 
the king of Sweden, and Great Britain from 
the deſigns of the pretender. Charles was 
highly incenſed at his Britannic majeſty for 
having joined in the confederacy, which de- 
prived him of Bremen and Verden, and for 
having afterwards purchaſed theſe dutchies of 
the king of Denmark. The pretender, lay- 


ing hold of this opportunity, prevailed upon 


nor of Minorca; and the duke of Montroſe 
| 
| 
| 
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evinced by the teſtimony of two park-keepers, || 


[ 


the Swede to eſpouſe his intereſt, and even 
to form a regular deſign of advancing him to 
the Britiſn throne, Op 
His majeſty determined to make new al- 
hances abroad, as a ſecurity againſt ſuch an 
attempt. He knew the duke of Orleans 
cheriſhed the ambition of aſcending the throne 
of France, in caſe the young king, who was 
a ſickly child, ſhould die without iſſue. He 
was ſenſible, at the ſame time, that Philip of 
Spain would powerfully conteſt that ſucceſ. 
ſion, notwithſtanding his renunciation ; and: 
he. believed the regent would think an increaſe _ 
of his intereſt with England and Holland 
worthy his notice. 4 Ih 
He therefore ſounded the duke's inclina- 
tions on this ſubje&, and found him eager to 
engage in ſuch an aſſociation. The treaty: 
was negotiated by general Cadogan for Eng- 
land, the Abbe de Bois for France, and the 
penſionary Heinſius for the ſtates general. 
The regent readily aſſented to all their de- 
mands. It was ſtipulated, that the pretender 
ſhould be immediately removed from Avig- 
non to the other ſide the Alps, and never be 
permitted to return to Lorrain or France, on 
any pretence whatſoever; that no refuge 
ſhould be given to the rebellious ſubjects of 
either of the parties; that the treaty of Utrecht, | 
with reſpe& to the demolition of Dunkirk, 
ſhould be fully executed, to the ſatis faction 
of his Britannic majeſty. The treaty con- 
tained a guaranty of all places poſſeſſed by the- 
contracting powers; of the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion on the throne of England, as well as that 
of the family of Orleans to the crown of 
France, 'exclufive of the houſe of Anjou ; 
and a defenſive alliance, aſcertaining the pro- 
portion of ſhips and forces to be furniſhed to 
that power, which ſhould be diſturbed by 
invaſions from abroad, or commotions at 
home. 1 
The ſubjects of France expreſſed the ut- 
moſt averſion to this treaty. They ſaid, that 
the regent had ſacrificed to his own ambitious 
views, the honour and intereſt of the nation. 
In England too, the tories found. fault with 
this alliance. They alledged, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion was ſufficiently ſecured by the treaty 


of Utrecht; nor was there occaſion for ſo 
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an invaſion, might be introduced for very 
different purpoſes. The king and the regent 
little regarded theſe murmurs, | 
determined to compel the Spaniſh monarch 
to adhere to his former renunciation of the 
crown of: Prices: + 7 e917 09, 

But the King did not ſucceed fo well in his 
attempt to appeaſe the king of Sweden, who 
refuſed to hearken to any propoſals, until 
Bremen and Verden ſhould be reſtored. Theſe 
the king reſolved to keep as a fair purchaſe , 
and he took ſuch meaſures as might effectually 
enable him to preſerve the poſſeſſion of thoſe 


laces, | 
. The trade of England, in the interim, ſuf- 
fered much from the rupture between Swe- 


den and Hanover, which had well nigh ex- 


ſed the kingdom to another invaſion, much 
more formidable than that, which had ſo 
lately been defeated. The Swediſn miniſters 
at London, Paris, and the Hague, maintained 
a correſpondence with the jacobites of Great- 
Britain, A ſcheme was laid for Charles's 
landing on this iſland with a body of twelve 
thouſand men, where he was to be joined by 
the malecontents of the united kingdom. 
The Swede reliſhed the proje&, which flat- 
tered his vanity and revenge; nor was it diſ- 
agreeable to the Czar of Muſcovy, who was 
provoked at king George's offer to join 
Charles againſt the Ruſſians, provided he 
would renounce all pretenſions to the dutchies 
of Bremen and Verden. 

A. D. 1717. | 
theſe intrigues, returned to England about the 
latter end of January; and ordered colonel 


Blakeney, with a detachment of foot guards, 
to ſecure count Gyllenburgh, the Swediſh 


ambaſſador with all-his papers. At the ſame 
time, Sir Jacob Banks, formerly member for 
Minehead, and Charles Cæſar, late treaſurer 
of the navy, were taken into cuſtody. 


The ſeizure of the Swediſh ambaſſador 


alarmed the other foreign miniſters, who com- 
plained to the miniſtry of this outrage com- 
mitted againſt the law of nations. The two 
lecretaries, Methuen and Stanhope, wrote cir- 
cular letters to them, importing, that, in a 


ADS An ITEORGE TM 
many foreign troops, which, on pretence of | 


being firmly 


ä TU 


— 


| day or two, they ſhould be made acquainted 


with the reaſons of this extraordinary proceed- 


intimation; but the the marquis de Monte- 


could be found to preſerve the peace of the 


a public miniſter, and ſeizing all his papers, 
which were the ſacred repoſitories of his maſ- 
ters ſecrets ; and that, in whatever I ght theſe 
two facts might ſeem to be underſtood, they 
| very ſenſibly wounded the law of nations. 


plot an invaſion or inſurrection in that king- 
dom where he reſides; in ſuch a caſe, the 
grand principle of ſelf-preſervation muſt over- 
rule every other conſideration. + Tl 

Baron Gortz, the Swediſh reſidentiary in 
* Holland, was, about the ſame time, ſeized, 


- requeſt of king George, ſignified to the ſtates: 
general by Mr. Leathes, his miniſter at the 


| Hague. The baron owned, and even boaſted, 
that he had planned the invaſion : a deſign, 


| he pretended, which was juſtified by the: 


conduct of king George, who had aided the 
princes in confederacy, againſt the king of 
Sweden; who had aſſiſted the king of Den- 


mark to reduce Bremen and. Verden, and: 


then purchaſed theſe dutchies of the conque-- 


ror; and who had, in the courſe of this very- 
ſummer, ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to the Bal- 


The king being informed of || tic, where it joined the Danes and Ruſſians: 


againſt the Swediſh fleet. ; 
His majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes 
of parliament on- the twentieth of February, 

told them, that he flattered himſelf the ſuc» 
ceſs which it had pleaſed God to give him, in 

defeating the late rebellion; would have ef- 
fectually ſecured the tranquillity. of the king- 
dom: that, during the receſs of parliament, 
he had not been wanting in his endeavours to 
improve the happy. proſpect; by entering into 


ſuch alliances as he judged moſt conducive 


to that deſireable end; and it was with plea- 
ſure he could acquaint them, that many de- 
fects in the treaty of Utrecht, which were; 
eee prejudicial. 


247 


ing. They were generally ſatisfied with this 


leone, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, replied, that- 
| he was extremely ſorry, that no other way 


kingdom, than that of arreſting the perſon of 


This, however, was a mere cavil : the law of 
| nations can never authorize any miniſter to 


together with his papers at Arnheim, at the 
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248 
prejudicial to the commerce, and even dan- 
gerous to the ſecurity of Great-Britain, had 
been remedied by the ſubſequent conventi- 
ons, the happy conſequences of which were 
already ſufficiently apparent in the flouriſh-- 
ing ſtate of their trade and credit: that, by 
the alliances lately concluded with France and. 
the ſtates general, they would ſoon be eaſed 
of all apprehenſions, from Dunkirk and 
Mardyke; that the pretender was removed 
beyond the Alps: his adherents deprived 
of all hopes of ſupport and countenance 
from France; and even the aſſiſtance of 
that crown was ſtipulated to England, in 
caſe of neceſſity: that it ſeemed reaſonable to 
expect, that ſuch a ſituation of affairs at home 


and abroad, would have recovered from their 
deluſion, all ſuch of his ſubjects as had un- 
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happily been ſeduced by the craft and wick- 
edneſs of deſperate and ill-deſigning men, 
and thereby have afforded him the opportu- 
nity, which he ſo earneſtly deſired, of follow- 
ing the natural bent of his own inclinations 
to lenity, by opening the ſeſſion with an act 
of grace; but ſuch was the obſtinate and in- 
| veterate rancour of the jacobite faction, that 
| they had again endeavoured to animate and 
| ſtir up foreign powers to diſturb the peace of 
[ their native country; they would chooſe ra- 
j | ther to make Britain a ſcene of blood and 
confuſion, and to riſk even the ſubjecting the 
kingdom to a foreign yoke, than relinquiſh 
their darling deſign of impoſing a popiſh 
pretender on the nation : that he had given 
orders for laying before them copies of the 
letters, which had paſſed between the Swe- 
diſh miniſters on that ſubject, and which 
contained a full account of the projected in- 
vaſion : and that he promiſed himlelf, from 
their known zeal and affection to his perſon 
and government, that they would come to 
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ill ſuch reſolutions, as would enable him to 
[| defeat all the deſigns of his and their ene- 
mies. 


It was manifeſt from the letters of the 
Swediſh miniſters, that a deſign was formed 
for dethroning king George, and was con- 
ducted in ſuch a manner, as could hardly fail 
of ſucceſs. Artful papers were publiſhed to 
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_board of theſe a body 


foment and increaſe the diſcontents of the peo- 
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taining a reduction of the national troops, 
and the diſmiſſion of the foreign forces: 
ſhips, hired in different ports, were to be af. 


ſembled at Gottenburgh by the end of March, 


when the eaſtern winds uſually blow : on 
of eight - thouſand 
Swediſh foot, and four thouſand horſe were 
to be embarked, with artillery, arms, and 
ammunition for fifteen thouſand more : mo- 
ney was advanced by the jacobites in Bri- 
tain for defraying the expence of this arma- 
ment : and the whole party held themſelves 
in readineſs to riſe on the firſt notice. - But 
the timely diſcovery of the plot rendered 
theſe preparations ineffectual. 


'The two houſes of parliament, the convo- 


cation, the univerſity of Cambridge, and the 
diſſenting miniſters, preſented addreſſes to 
his majeſty. The lords congratulated the 
king on having, by his late treaty with France 
and the ſtates general, recovered, in a great 
meaſure, thoſe advantages, which might have 
been expected from a glorious and ſucceſsful 
war, but were baſely given up by a treache- 
rous and diſhonourable peace; and expreſſed 
their horror and indignation at the malice and 
ingratitude of thoſe who had again endea- 
voured to embroil their country in blood and 


confuſion. The addreſs of the commons was 


conceived in terms òf equal warmth and loy- 
alty. | 
In the addreſs of the convocation, his ma- 


jeſty was informed, that they had ſeen, in the 


late declarations of ſome of theſe men, (mean- 
ing the non-jurors) who, nevertheleſs, called 
them proteſtants, what they muit look for, 
ſhould ever a popiſh prince be placed upon 
the throne of Great-Britain : that, while 


theſe men allowed to the eſtabliſhed clergy nd 


better a character than that of ſchiſmatics and 
heretics, of men cut off from the communion 
of Chriſt's church, and all hopes of ſalvation; 
what could be expected From profeſſed pi- 
piſts, who whatever the non. jurors migbt 
imagine, intended to involve them in the 
common ruin, with the clergy of the church 
of England. | PEE TH ie EY 
The diſſenters ſaid, they eſteemed them- 

| | ſelves 


ENGLAND. Dung: 


ple: the then preſent tranquillity, enjoyed in 
Britain, was to be uſed as a pretence for ob- 
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ſelves much honoured that their ſtrict adhe- 
rence to the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
before his majeſty's acceſſion, and their loy- 


ay to it ever ſince, had drawn upon them | 
ſo much of the fury and reſentment of their | 
fellow- ſubjects: that they were not conſcious | 
of any thing elſe that could expoſe them to | 


this calamity. z their principles being, as they 
apprehended, the moſt friendly to mankind, 
and amounting to no- more than a general 
toleration to all peaceable ſubject 
neither ex 
might 


that, under his majeſty, as the common fa- 
ther of all his loyal people, thoſe of their 
perſuaſion. might not want the capacity, as, 
they hoped, his majeſty ſhould find, they ne- 


ver wanted. the inclination to promote the || 


intereſt of their country, and advance the 
proteſtant religion. | 

Among other expreſſions of their loyal. at- 
tachment, the. univerſity of Cambridge ac- 
knowledged the king to be their only rightful 
and lawful ſovereign, But the Oxonians, it 
ſhould ſeem, were of a different opinion. At 
a meeting, of the vice-chancellor, and heads 
of that univerſity, a motion was made for an 
addreſs to the king on the ſuppreſſion of the 
late unnatural rebellion; his majeſty's ſafe 
return; and the favour lately: ſhewn to the 


univerſity, in omitting, at their requeſt, the 


ceremony of burning in-effigy the devil, the 
Pope, the pretender, the duke of Ormond, 
the carl of Mar, and others, on the anniver- 
ſary of his majeſty's acceflion to the 
crown. 5 

The motion was oppoſed by the hi 

ing tories, who ſaid, that 92 bellen had 
been long ſuppreſſed: that there would be 
no end of addreſſes, ſhould one be preſented 
every time his majeſty returned from his 
German dominions: that the late favour they 
had received, was overbalanced by a whole 
regiment of dragoons quartered upon them: 
and that there was no precedent for addreſ- 


ſing a king upon his return from his German 
Weak and invidious as theſe ar- 


dominions. 
guments were, the motion was dropped on 


the ſtrength of their influence. 1 


s: that they || 
pected nor deſired any thing, that 
ive the leaſt diſturbance to thoſe || 
of the eſtabliſhed church; they only wiſhed, || 
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It was affirmed that no regard had been 
paid to their remonſtrance touching the riot 
raiſed in that city, the ſoldiers there 
quartered, on pretence that the anniverſary 
of the prince's birth day had not been cele- 
brated with the uſual rejoicings. Affidavits 
had been ſent up to the council, both by 
{ the magiſtrates and the officers of the regi- 
ment. When the houſe of lords deliberated 
upon the ſtate of the army, ſome of the to- 
ry peers eomplained of their licentious be- 
haviour at Oxford; and moved, that an in- 
quiry ſhould be made into the late riot. The 
more ſenſible noblemen of that party oppoſed 
| the motion, conſcious that ſuch a ſcrutiny 
would turn out very little to the Honour of 
che univerſity. But the whig lords infiſted 
on the matters being examined; and an ad- 
dreſs was accordingly preſented to the king, 
deſiring, that the papers relating to the tu- 
mult might be laid before the houſe. Upon 
peruſal, they appeared to be only recrimina- 
tions between the officers of the regiment and 
the Oxonians. | 
| Thelord chancellor, the duke of Kingſton, 
the earl of Sunderland and other peers refute 
the allegations, affirming that the conduct of 
' the univerſity had been very different from 
what it had been repreſented : that, in the 
reigns of Charles the ſecond, and James the 
' ſecond, they had exprefſed their loyalty in a 
' moſt extraordinary manner, and had made 
ſueh large advances towards countenancing an 
unlimited power in the prince, that, if pro- 
vidence had not miraculouſly interpoſed, they 
would, as far as in them lay, have deſtroyed 
the liberties of their country: that the diſ- 
reſpect they had ſhewn to the prince regent 
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was manifeſt, inaſmuch as the major of the 
regiment had, about ten in the morning, 
gone to the mayor, and complained of his 
not having paid any regard to the day, by 
| ringing of the bells; to which complaint 
the mayor returned a ſhuffling. anſwer, im- 
porting, that he did not know it to be the. 
prince regent's' birth-day : that, upon this, 
the major told him, that he would draw out 
the regiment, to celebrate the day with pro- 
py rejoicings, which he accordingly did; 
but that the mayor, inftead of joining him 
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in the feſtivity, blocked up the ſtreets with 
a vaſt croud of people, ſome of whom inſult- 
ed the ſoldiers on their march, and gave them 
opprobrious language, exclaiming 
times, down with the roundheads:“ that 


tlrey proceeded ſo far in their inſults, as to 
throw dirt and ſtones at the ſoldiers, and 
even attempted to diſarm ſome of them: and, 
that the officers other allegations were. well 


„„ 
Ihe earl of Abingdon, offered, during the 
debate, a petition from the vice-chancellor 

of the univerſity, and the mayor and magi- 
ſtrates of Oxford, praying to be heard. To 
this it was anſwered, that, as the houſe was 
in a grand committee, it was irregular to re- 
ceive any petitions. In order to obviate this 
objection, a motion was made, that the chair- 
man ſhould have the chair; but this was like- 
wiſe carried in the negative. 

Hereupon the debate was reſumed, and the 
houſe agreed to the following reſolutions: 
that the heads of the univerſity, and the 
mayor of the city neglected to make public 
rejoicings on the prince's birth- day: that 
the officers having met to celebrate the day, 
the houſe in which they were, was aſſaulted, 
and the windows broken by the rabble: that 
this aſſault was the beginning and occaſion 
of the riots which enſued: that the conduct of 
the major ſeemed well juſtified by the affi- 
davits produced on his part: that the print- 
ing and publiſhing the depoſitions, upon 
which the complaints relating to the riots at 
Oxford were founded, while that matter was 
under the examination of the lords of the 
committe of the council, was irregular, had 
a ſeditious tendency, and was highly diſre- 
ſpectful to his royal highneſs. 

A bill was now paſled by the commons, 
prohihiting all commerce with Sweden; a 
branch of trade, which, however valuable to 


the Engliſh merchants, was willingly facri-- 


ficed by the people in general, who were 
highly incenſed at the plot formed by the 
Swediſh miniſters. The houſe voted ten thou- 
ſand men for the ſervice of the enſuing year; 


granted near a million for the maintenance of 


guards, garriſons, and land forces; and paſ- 
ſed the bill relating to mutiny and deſertion, 
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by which the ſoldiers were exempted from ar- 
reſt for debts, They likewiſe voted twenty. 
ſeven thouſand pounds for the payment of 
four battalions of Munſter, and two of Saxe- 
Gotha, which the king had taken into his 
ſervice, to ſupply the place of ſuch, as, dur- 
ing the rebellion, might be drawn from the 
garriſons of the ſtates-general, to the aſſiſ- 


tance of England. The tax on malt, and a 


land tax of three ſhillings in the pound were 
voted to raiſe the ſupplies 


The ſums given being deemed inſufficient 
for the ſervice of the current year, Mr. ſecre- 
tary Stanhope brought a meſſage from his 


majeſty, demanding an extraordinary ſupply,, 


that he might be the better enabled to ſecure: 
his kingdoms againſt the danger with which 
they were threatened from Sweden; and he 
moved that a ſupply ſhould be granted to his: 
majeſty for this purpoſe. This unexpected 


meſſage gave occaſion to a violent debate. 


Mr. Shippen ſaid, it was a great misfortune, 
that ſo wiſe and excellent a prince as his ma- 
jeſty, was as little acquainted with the me- 
thods and forms of parliamentary proceed 
ings, as with the language of the country: 
that, if he had known either, he would not 
have ſent ſuch a meſſage, which he was ſure, 
was unparliamentary and unprecedented and 
appeared to have been.pennedby ſome foreign 
miniſter, and then tranſlatted into Engliſh : 
that, ſince the king's happy acceſſion to the 
throne, they had often been told, that his 
majeſty had retrieved the honour and re- 
putation of the nation; a truth, which ma- 
nifeſtly appeared in the flouriſhing condition 
of trade; but that the reaſons urged for 
granting this ſupply, ſeemed to be incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe glorious advantages, which: 
his majeſty had obtained for his people : and: 
finally, that he could not help being of opi- 
nion, that, if the new alliances to be con- 
tracted, were ſuch, as could only be ob- 
tained by ſubfidies, the nation would never 
be ſecured by ſuch meaſures; for, whenever 
foreigners began to taſte the ſweets of Eng- 
liſn money, they would continue their aſſiſ- 
tance no longer than while they were paid 
for it. | 25 555 
Mr. Hungerford ſaid, that he could nor 


4 


. D. T9175 ꝶ0 | 
underſtand what occaſion there was for new 
alliances, much leſs, that they ſhould be pur- 


| chaſed with money; and that it muſt needs 
be very ſurpriſing to the whole world, that a 


nation ſo lately the terror of France and Spain, 


ſhould now ſeem to fear fo inconſiderable an 


enemy as the king of Sweden; eſpecially 
while we had not only a ſtrong army, but a 
good fleet to protect us. 


Mr. Stanhope expreſſed his grief that gen- | 


ilemen ſhould ſo warm upon a ſubject 
of this nature; ſaid, that the king was a 


prince of ſuch integrity and honour, and had 


already given ſuch convincing proofs of his 


tender care for the true intereſt of the na- 


tion, that they might ſafely rely upon his wiſ. 
dom in this matter; and therefore, he was of 
opinion, that the meſſage would be oppoſed 
by none, but ſuch as either doubted the ho- 
nour of the miniſters, or were themſelves 
enemies to the king. 5 
The reflection contained in this ſpeech, 
reatly offended ſeveral members, particularly 
r. Lawſon, who replied, that he was ſur- 
prized to hear ſuch unguarded expreſſions fall 
from that worthy and honourable. gentleman, 


for whom, he was ſure, the whole houſe had 


a very great regard; but that, ſince he 
had thought fit to expreſs himſelf ſo open- 


ly, he hoped he might well be juſtified in 
ſaying, that, if every member of that houſe, 
who uſed freedom of ſpeech on any ſubject 


debate, and happened not to fall in with 
the views of the miniſters, muſt be accounted 
an enemy to the kin 
vice they were capable of performing to their 
country m parliament ; 
ceived, they had nothi 
retire to their country ſeats, and leave the 


public money intirely at the diſcretion of the 
king and his miniſters. | 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Mr. Boſcawen, Mr. 
Horace Walpole and others, ſpoke in favour || 
of the motion; but ſome of the whigs ſpoke. 
 againit it, and Mr. Robert Walpole was ſilent. 
The ſpeaker, and Mr. Smith, one of the 

tellers of the exchequer, obſerved, that though 


they were willing to grant a ſupply, th 
, s | 75 cy 
yet diſapproved of this unparhamentary me- 
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thod of demanding it. The former propoſed, 
that rap of the army ſhould be diſbanded, 
and the money, thereby ſaved, applied to- 
wards making good ſuch new engagements, 
as were deemed neceſſary to be contracted. 
- But the danger and imprudence of ſuch an 
expedient was ſufficiently demonſtrated by ge- 
neral Mordaunt and others. The reſolution 
for a ſupply, was, at length, carried by only 
four voices, after many debates on the ſubject. 
It appeared, from the earneſtneſs with which 
this meaſure was oppoſed, that the miniſtry 
was divided within itſelf. Lord Townſend 
had. been deprived of the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, by the intrigues of the earl of Sun- 
derland; and he was now diſmiſſed from the 
ace of lord lieutenant of Ireland, which he 
ad obtained upon his removal from the for- 


mer. Mr. Robert Walpole reſigned his poſts 
of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury and chan- 


cellor of the exchequer ; Mr. Methuen, ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, and Mr. Pulteney, ſecretary 
at war, alſo reſigned. 

Mr. Stanhope, on the reſumption of the 
affair of the ſupply, moved, that the ſum of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſhould. 
be granted to his majeſty for enabling him to 


* 


he knew not any ſer- 


and therefore he con- 
5 elſe to do, but to 
e 


make good ſuch engagements as he might 
think proper to contract. Mr. Pulteney ob- 
ſerved, that, if he had not yet ſaid any thing 
upon this ſubje&, the reaſon was, that he 
thought it inconſiſtent with decency to oppoſe: 
a motion, which came from the court, while 
he had the honour to be his majeſty's im- 
_ mediate ſervant ;, but that having reſigned his 
place, he might now act with the freedom be- 
coming an Engliſhman ; that he diſapproved 
of the manner of granting the ſupply, as un- 
parliamentary and unprecedented ; that he 


could not poſſibly perſuade himſelf, that any 
Engliſhman adviſed his majeſty to ſend ſuch. 
' a. meſſage z but he doubted not, but the re- 
ſolution of a Britiſh, parliament. would make 
a German miniſtry tremble.. He was ſecond-- 
ed by the lord Finch, who alledged, that a 
quarre] with the Czar of Muſcovy, was likely. 
2 be the conſequence of the preſent mea - 

ure. F 3 
Mir. Stanhope ſpoke in vindication of the 

3 Jos Jang: 
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king and his miniſters, both with regard to 


the Czar and the king of Sweden. With reſ⸗ 


pect to the former, he obſeryed, that the 
coldneſs which had of late appeared between 


the king and the Czar, proceeded from his 
majeſty's refuſing to guaranty that monarch's 


conqueſts, and from his preſſing him to with- 


draw his troops from the dutchy of Meck- 
lenburg; that, with regard to the firſt parti- 
cular, 12 majeſty's conduct deſerved the ap- 
plauſe and thanks of a Britiſh parliament, in- 
aſmuch as it ſnewed, that he was cautious not 
to engage the nation in foreign quarrels; that 
this, indeed, had been his principle care ever 
ſince his happy acceſſion to the throne; and 
he could now take upon him to aſſure them, 
that Great Britain was entirely free from any 
engagements, and at full liberty to follow 
tuch meaſures, as might beſt ſuit her intereſt; 
that, with relation to the inſtances, which his 


majeſty had made to the Czar to procure a re- 


moval of the Ruſſian troops from the dutchy 
of Mecklenburg, he had ated in that mat- 


ter, as an elector and prince of the empire; 


that he was perſuaded all the members of that 
honourable houſe would agree with him in 
admitting, that his majeſty's character, as 
king of Great Britain, was never underſtood 


to tie his hands up with reſpect to his intereſts | 


in Germany; that, beſides, he muſt deſire 
them to remember, that long berore his ma- 


jeſty's acceſſion to the crown, Great Britain 


was engaged in ſtrict union with the emperor 
and empire; and therefore, if by virtue of an 


ancient alliance, the emperor ſhould require 


Great Britain to make thoſe inſtances with the 
Czar, which the king had made only as elec- 
tor of Hanover, the Engliſh could not refuſe 
to comply with his requeſt; that, with regard 
to Sweden, the king's conduct was not only 
blameleſs and irreproachable, but even worthy 
of the higheſt praiſe ; that, in the reign of 
the late queen, Great Britain had interpoſed 
her mediation to procure a neutrality in the 


north, by which the king of Sweden, might. 


have preſerved his poſſeſſions in the empire; 
that the regency of Sweden agreed to this 
expedient, but his Swediſh majeſty rejected 
it with diſdain, declaring he would conſider 


all thoſe as his enemies, who ſhould pretend 
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to reſtri& him to ſuch a neutrality ;- that, dur., 
ing the whole courſe of that negotiation, the 
king, then elector of Hanover, Rad employed 
all — good offices in favour of Sweden; 


but that theſe having been rendered ineffec- 
-tual by the obſtinacy of his Swediſh majeſty, 
and the king of Denmark having, by the for- 
tune of war, reconquered the dutchies of 
Bremen and Verden, his majeſty, as elector 
of Hanover, had purchaſed theſe territories 
with his own money at a very high price; 
that although it was never his majeſty's inten- 
tion to engage Great Britain in a war to ſup- 
port theſe acquiſitions; yet, if gentlemen 
would take the trouble to caſt their eyes upon 
the map, and examine the ſituation of Bre- 

men and Verden, he hoped they would not 
deem it a matter of enen who was pol- 


ſeſſor of thoſe two dutchies, but would agree 
with him in thinking, that their being in the 
hands of his majeſty was more conducive 


* 


ed he, not to preſerve the 
[after the king had aſcended. the throne: 
with the univerſal applauſe and joyful ac- 
* clamations of all his ſubjects? Was it 
* not a miſtake, upon the breaking out of 
ce the rebellion, not to iſſue a. proclamation 
<« to offer pardon. to. ſuch as ſnould return 
home peaceably, according to the cuſtom - 
| on former occaſions of the ſame nature? 


to the intereſt of Great Britain, than, if they 


were in the hands either of the Czar, who, 


already gave but too much jealouſy to the 
empire, or in thoſe of the kin 
who at this time harboured the E 


and had lately endeavoured ta excite a rebel - 


lion in Great Britain, | 
Moſt of the members appeared to be ſatis- 


| fied with this vindication of his majeſty's con 
duct. But Mr. Smith thought proper to 


make a reply. He ſaid, that as he did not 
pretend to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
foreign concerns of the nation, he would 
not undertake to refute the allegations of 


the ſecretary; but that if an eſtimate of the 
conduct of the miniſtry in relation to affairs 
abroad, was to be made by a compariſon of 
their conduct at home, they would not ap- 
pear altogether ſo faultleſs as they were re- 
% Was it not a miſtake,” add - 


preſented. 
ace at home, 


« Was 


of Sweden, - 
nglifh rebels, 


x % R 2 
— - A 
. * * 


A. D. 1717: 


<« fjon of the rebellion, and the trial and ex- 
„ ecution of the principal authors of it, to 
« keep up animoſities and drive people to 
4 deſpair, by not paſſing an act of indem- 
nity; by keeping ſo many perſons in hard 
and tedious confinement; and by grant- 
ing freedom to ſome, without leavin 
them any means to ſubſiſt? Is it not a miſ- 
take, not to truſt to a vote of parliament 
for the Daring. good ſuch engagements 
« as his majeſty ſhall think proper to enter 
<« into; and, inſtead of that, to inſiſt, on the 
* granting this ſupply in ſuch an extraor- 
inary manner? Is it not a miſtake, to 
take this opportunity to create diviſions, 
© and render ſome of the king's beſt friends 
c ſuſpected and obnoxious? Is it not a 
% miſtake, in ſhort, to form parties and 
„ cabals, in order to bring in a bill to 
< repeal the act againſt occaſional confor- 
6 mity 29, "ae | ; 
Mr. Barington Shute, in anſwer to this 
ſpeech, obſerved, that his majeſty, indeed, 
was received with the univerſal applauſe. of 
his ſubjects; but that it was evident, from 
the ſucceeding events, that the joy expreſſed 
by ſome of them was by no means ſincere; 
that the rebellion, which. afterwards broke 
out, was owing, not to the ill conduct of the 
miniſtry, but the inveterate prejudices. of 
thoſe, who, rather than not impoſe a popiſh 
pretender on the nation, would willingly haye 
lacrificed the liberties, civil and religious, of 
their country; and that he was ſurprized to 
ſee a gentleman, who, he was ſure, con- 
demned that rebellion as much as any mem- 
ber of the houſe, endeayour to vindicate the 
rebels, by throwing the blame upon thoſe who 
were entirely innocent; that his majeſty, it 
was owned, immediately after his acceffion. 
had made ſeveral changes in the miniſtry * 
but in all theſe he had followed the rules He 
Prudence, juſtice, and gratitude, inaſmuch 
as he had advanced thoſe, who in the worſt 
of times, had given undoubted proofs of 
their affection and attachment to his intereſt, 


in the laſt reign, as the fitteſt inſtruments. to 
D rr 
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«© Was it not à miſtake, after the ſuppreſ- ||, deſtroy. the proteſtant. ſuc even 
Vp 4 5 5 it took place, and had ſince been engaged in 
open rebellion againſt his majeſty ; that as to 
the other miſtakes charged upon the miniſtry, \ 
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eſtant ſucceſſion, even before 


they might be reduced to theſe two; the not 
paſſing an act of indemnity ; and the deſignnn, 
to repeal the bill againſt. occaſional confor 
mity ; that, with reſpect, to the firſt, men 


were divided in their ſentiments about it; 


and conſidering the reſtleſs ſpirit of the diſ- 
contented party, it was hard to determine, 


whether an indemnity was the beſt way to 


reclaim them, inaſmuch as it was notorious, 
that the repeated inſtances of clemency, which 
his majeſty had ſhewn ſince his acceſſion, had 
been abuſed. and deſpiſed ; that touching the 
repeal of the act againſt the diſſenters, nothing 
in his opinion, was either more juſt or reaſon- 
able; and he could not but wonder, that a 
gentleman who had been turned out of his 
employment in the laſt reign, and reſtored to 
it in the preſent, ſnould think it wrong to 
ſhew favour to his majeſty's belt friends. 

Private meetings had been held by ſome 
gentlemen, in order to, concert meaſures for 
procuring a repeal of the occaſional bill ; and 
it was to theſe meetings that Mr. Smith al- 


luded, when he talked of parties and cabals. 


Mr. Shute was ſeconded by Mr. Stanhope, 
who obſerved, that though he had the honour 
to ſerve his majeſty ever ſince his acceſſion. 
to the throne ; yet, as there were ſeveral per- 
ſons, who had a greater ſhare than himſelf in 


the adminiſtration of affairs, he would leave 


it to them to juſtify their conduct; but that, 
nevertheleſs, he would clear up a principal 

oint, by aſſuring the houſe, that he had, 
ſome time ago, received the king's orders to 
draw up an act of indemnity. The ſum de- 
men led, was, at length, granted to his ma- 


jeſty, after a long debate, by a conſiderable” 


* 


majority. 


About this time there was an almoſt total 


tarięs of ſtate; Mr. Stanhope became firſt” 
in 4 . 4-111 commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor 


ſecretary 


change in the miniſtry. , The earl of Sunder- 
land and Mr. Addiſon were appointed ſecre- 


of the exchequer; Mr. rags was declared 
at War; the earl of Berkley was con. 
"B11 a 
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m the poſt of lord chamberkin by the duke 
of Newcaſtle; the duke of Devortfhire re- 


was fafely arrived in the Sound; an event, || native to the proprietors of annuities. 


that he hoped they would take proper mea- 


uſt regard to parliamentary credit, and com- 


which was comprehended under the two heads. 
of tedeemable and irredeemable incumbrances. 
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irured firſt commiffioner of the adtoirakty, | Ihe firſt had been contrafted with à redeeni- 
e. able intereſt; and theſe the public had a 


in the room of the earl of Orford; who 


ſigned; the duke of Bolton dbtained the fight to diſchatge; the others confrited of 


long and ſhort annuities, granted for a greater 
g 4 fer number of years, which could not 
be altered without the confent of the pro- 
ſigned his place of preſident of the council. |} prietors. Mr. Robert Walpole, when at the 
His majefty went to the houſe af peers on || head of the treafury, had f ed a ſcheme 
the ſixth of May, and informed the parlia- | for org, the intereſt, and paying the ca- 
ment, in a ſhort ſpeech, that the fleet under pital of theſe national debts. He propoſed; 
Sir George Byng, which' had failed to, the | in the houſe of commons, to reduce the in- 
Baltic to obſerve the motions of the Swedles, tereſt of redeemable funds, and offer an alter- 


government of Ireland; and was fucceeded 


| 


1 


which he hoped, would effec ſeture te Walpole's plan had met with approbation; 


Kingdom againſt any imtnediate danger of an, || but of his refignation, the new miniſters 


invafion; that this ikewife afforded him an || thought proper to make ſome alterations in 
opportunity of making a conſiderable reduc- || it, with which he was by no means ſatisfied. 
tion in his land forces; an opportunity which || In the courſe of the debate on this fubje 
he embraced with the greateſt pleafure, having || ſome warm altercation paſſed between him and 
eſtabiſhed it as a rule with himſelf, to conſult, | Mr. Stanhope, from which it appeared, that 
in every thing, the eaſe of his people, as far they had made a practice of felling places and: 
as was conſiſtent with their ſafety; and, for || reverſions. | ä 
his own part, as he ſhould always place his un. 
reatneſs in the profperity of his ſubjects, ſo || gerford ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee, two fach 


ſhould he ever defire that his power might || great men running foul of one another; that, 


be founded in their affections; that, for theſe || however, they ought ſtill to be looked upon 
reaſons, he had given orders for the ſpeedy, ||| as patriots and fathers of their country; and 
diſbanding of ten thouſand men; that he had ||| ſince they had, by miſchance, diſcovered their 
like wiſe given directions to prepare an act of || nakednels, 


ceived by thoſe who were obſtinately bent up- ¶ by turning their backs upon them. Mr. Boſ- 
on the ruin of their country, he flattered him- || cawen moved, that the houfe would lay their 
ſelf it would raiſe a due ſenſe of gratitude in ||| commands upon them, that no farther notice 
all ſuch as had been artfully miſled into trea- ||| ſhduld be taken of what had paſſed, He was: 
ſonable practices againſt his perſon and go- || ſeconded by Mr. Methuen ; tlie houſe ap- 
verument, and preferve them from ſtanding proved of the motion; and they gave their 
in need of the like mercy for the future, when || word and honour to the ſpeaker that their re- 
ſuch an inſtance of clemency might not be || ſentment ſhobld be carried no farther. _ 
ſo conſiſtent with the public welfare, as it || © The South-ſea company and the Bank hav- 
would be apreeable to his own inclinations.; || ing agreed to provide money for ſuch credi- 
tors as ſhould be willing to receive their prin- 
| cipal and intereſt, the houſe came to the fol- 


ſures for reducing the public debts, with a 


redeemable by law, which do not exceed five 
pounds per cent. per annum ſhould be te- 
. deemed, according to. their reſpective pro- 


pleat the public bufineſs with unanimity and 

diſpatch. N 
Proceedings had already been began withre- 
gard to a reduction of the national debt, es. or cla 8 q mw 
che acts of parliament for that purpoſe, or 


7 


In conſequence of this diſcovery, Mr. Hun- N 


t 0 kedneſs, the other members ought, ac- 
race, and, however this favour might be re- | cording to.the cuſtom of the eaſt, to cover it,. 


lowing reſolutions : that all the public funde 


| viſves. or claufes of redemption, contained in 


(wick the conſent of the proprietors) ace 
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- ſhould be enabled to borrow of any perſon 
or perſons, bodies politic or corporate, ſuch |} 


the South ſea, ſhould likewiſe be redeemed : | 
that the annuities payable by an act of par- immediately ceaſe and determine, after the 


ef the weekly ſum. of three: thouſand. ſeven [| act, were founded on: theſe reſolutions, 
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2 into am intereſt of annuity, not hundred pounds charged on the exciſe, ould 
„ per cent. per we Berg alſo bs redeemed: that the feveral terms of 
redeemable by parliament : that his majeſty | years remaining on the duties appropriated 

by the two Þtrery acts, paſſed in the ninth 
year of the feign of her late majeſty queen 
Anne, and by the two lottery acts, paſted in 


| 
| 
\r.ſums of money, as ſhould be requiſite | 

_ the ſaid — funds, at any || the tenth year of her ſaid late majeſty, ſhould 
rate not exceeding five pounds per cent. per | be made perpetual 3 that the faid duties 
annum, or to ſecure the ſame upon the funds comprehiended in the ſaid four lottery acts, 
© to be redeemed : that the _— of one | ſhould-be made one fund for the future: that 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hundred and fix thouſand, five hu and || the proprietors of the orders, grounded on the 
one pounds, thirteen ſhillings and five pence, | ſaid lottery acts, ſhould, within a limited 
payable te the governor and company of || time make their election, either to accepr 
the Bank, out of the window-tax, by virtue of | annuities after the rate of five pounds per- 
ſeveral acts of parliament in that behalf, for || cent. 75 annum, redeemable by 33 
the ptinciple ſum of one million, five hun- || out of ſuch general fund, or to be paid fo 
dred and ſeventy five thouſand, twenty ſeven | much as remained due to them upon their 
pounds, ſeventeen. ſhillings, and ten pence || orders reſpectively: that in all caſes where 
half-penny, by them advaneed, ſhould be re- | the proprietors ſhould chovſe to have their 
deemed, or (by conſent of the ſaid gover- || principal, the five per cent. per annum there- 
nor and company) be converted into an in- || by ſaved, ſhould be eſtabliſhed as another 
rereſt or annuity, not exceeding five pounds || fund, towards anſwering ſuch ſums of money 
per cent. redeemable by parliament.: that fo || as ſhould. be advanced (for M the, 
much of the fund, commonly called the Ag- || principal) by loans, or ſuch other ſecurities 
gregate fund, ſettled by an act of parliament || as ſhould be thought proper: that his ma- 
in the firſt year of his preſent majeſty, as is || jeſty ſhould be enabled to give power for re- 


applicable to the intereſt, circulation, ex» || ceiving voluntary ſubſcriptions from any per- 
changing, or cancelling the preſent exche- 


| ſon or perſons, intitled to any of the annui- 
quer bills, - ſhould alſo be redeemed : that || ties iſſuing out of the public funds, for the 
his majeſty ſhould be enabled to authorize 


| 
| 
1 reſidue of the reſpective terms of 99, 96, 89, 
the high treaſurer, or the commiſſioners of 


| or 32 years formerly purchaſed therein, (not. 
the treaſury, for the time being, to treat || being ſubje& to redemption,) who ſhould 
be willing to accept, in lieu thereof, perpe- 
tual annuities redeemable by parliament, and 
to agree to ſome other regulations mentioned 
in reſolution of the houſe: that all ſav- 


, 
* 
: 
, 
- 
* 


and agree with any perſon or perſons, bodies 
politic or - corporate, for circulating ſuch a 
number of exchequer bills, at a rate not 
excecding four pounds ten ſhillings per cent. 
per annum, for intereſt, exchange, and cir- || ings, which ſhould ariſe upon any of the 
culation, as might be charged and ſecured || preſent funds by che propoſed redemption, 
upon that part of the Aggregate fund ſo to | and reduction, ſhould, after all deficiencies. 
be redeemed : that the annuities of fir hun. that might happen upon any of the ſaid} 
dred thouſand pounds, and eight thoufand 


l and reducing. 
pany of merchants of England, trading to the national debt: and at all the ſaid 2 
ties now in being, or to be continued, ſhould: 


liament of the twelfth year of the reign of || ſaid national debts. ſhould: be diſcharged and! 
king William the third, to certain patentees ||, paid off. The three bills, called. the South-- 
therein named, their heirs and aſſigns, out || ſea-· act, the Bank- act, and the General- fund- 


The 


| funds were _— „be reſerved and 
Pounds, payable to the governor and com- applied: towards diſchargin 


— 
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{Te original-ſtock of the South-ſca comn- 


pany did not exceed nine milions four hun- 
Ared and ſeventy one thouſand three hundred 
and twenty-five pounds; but, as the funds 


granted were ſufficient to anſwer the intereſt 
of tea millions at fix per cent. the company 
made up that ſum to the government, for 
which they received an intereſt or annuity 
of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, and eight 


thouſand pounds a year for management. 


By this act, they declared themſelves wil- 
ling to receive an annuity of five hundred 
thouſand, and eight thouſand pounds a 
year for management. It was enacted, that 
the company ſhould continue a corporation, 
until the redemption of their annuity, to- 
wards which not leſs than a million ſhould be 
paid at a time. They were likewiſe required 
to advance a ſum not exceeding two millions 
cowards diſcharging the principal and intereſt, 
due on the four lottery funds of the ninth and 
tenth years of her late majeſty. Ti 

The ſubſtance of the bank act was as fol- 
lows: the governor and company declared 
themſelves willing to accept an annuity of 
eighty-· eight thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
one pounds, ſeven ſhillings and ten pence 
half-penny, or the principal of one million, 
ſeven hundred, and ſeventy-five thouſand, 
twenty-ſeven . pounds, thirteen ſhillings and 
ten-pence half penny; in lieu of the preſent 


annuity, amounting to one hundred and fix | 


thouſand five hundred and one pounds, thir- 
teen ſhillings, and five-pence. They like- 
wiſe declared themſelves willing to diſ- 
charge, and deliver up to be cancelled, as 
many exchequer- bills as amounted to two 
millions, and to accept of an annuity of one 
hundred thouſand pounds, being after the 
rate of five per cent, redeemable after one 
year's notice; to circulate as many of the re- 
maining exchequer- bills as amounted to two 
millions, and to accept of an annuity of one 


hundred thouſand pounds, being after the rate 
| of five per cent, redeemable after one year's 
notice; to circulate the remaining exchequer- 


bills at three per cent. and one penny per day. 
It was enacted, that. the former allowances 


2 


| 


' - ſhould be continued to the enſuing Chriſtmas; || 


= 
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after which, the bank ſhould have for cir- 
culating the two milli ons five hundred and 
ſixty-one ' thouſand twenty-five: pounds re- 
maining exchequer-bills,:an: annuity of ſe. 
venty- ſix thouſand eight hundred and thirty 
pounds fifteen ſhillings, at the rate of three 
pounds per cent, till redeemed, over and a. 
bove the one penny per day for intereſt. By 
the ſame act the bank was required to advance 
a ſum not exceeding two millions five hun- 


dred thouſand pounds, towards diſcharging 


the national debt, if wanted, on condition 
that they ſhould have five pounds per cent. 
for as much as they ſhould advance, redeem- 
able by. palin. 
The general fund act recited the ſeveral act 
of parliament, for eſtabliſhing the four lot- 
teries in the ninth and tenth years of the late 
queen, mentioned the terms of years for 
which theſe revenues were granted, and ſtated 
the annual produce of the ſeveral funds, a- 
mounting in all to ſeven hundred twenty-four 
thouſand eight hundred forty nine pounds, 


fix ſhillings and ten pence halfpenny. Thi 


was the general - fund; the deficiency of which 

was to be made good annually, out of tix 

firſt aids granted by parliament. For the te- 

gular payment of all ſuch annuities as ſhould 
be made payable by this a&, it was ordained, 
that all the duties and revenues mentioned 
therein, ſhould continue for ever; with the 
proviſoe, however, that the revenues rendered 
by this act perpetual, ſhould be ſubject to re- 
demption. This act contained a clauſe, by 
which the ſinking fund was eſtabliſned. The 
reduction of intereſt to five per cent. pro- 
ducing a ſurplus or exceſs upon the appro- 


priated funds, it was enacted that all the mo- 


nies ariſing from time to time, as well from 
the ſurplus by virtue of the acts for redeem- 
ing the funds of the bank and of the South- 
ſea company, as alſo from the ſurplus of the 
duties and revenues by this act appropriat- 
ed to make good the general fund, and the 
overplus monies of the ſaid general fund, 
ſhould be appropriated and employed for the 
diſcharging the principal and intereſt of ſuck 
national. debts as were incurred before tit 
twenty-fifth of December of the precend's 
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| „ by any future act of parliament, 


none other ule, intent, or purpoſe whatſoever. 


A petition was now preſented to the houſe 


been confined in the tower almoſt two years, 


that the impeachment was determined and 
deſtroyed by the prorogation of parliament, 
which ſuperſeded the whole proceeding z but 


The houſe of commons were informed that 
the thirteenth of June was fixed for his lord- 
ſhip's trial. The commons appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the ſtate of the earl's 
impeachment; and, in confequence of their 


ing longer time to prepare for the trial. Ac- 
cordingly, the day was prolonged to the twen- 


ointed a committee, with four other mem- 
bers, to make good the articles. - 116 
On the twenty-fourth the peers repaired to 


Oxford was brought from the tower, pre- 
ceded by the gentleman-jailor, who carried 
the axe, and ſtood with ir at the bar on the 
left hand of the priſoner, with the edge turn- 
ed from him. | 23 T7 ; TEES ö 
After the articles of impeachment were 
read, with the earls anſwer, and the replica- 
tion of the commons, Mr. Hampden made a 
long ſpeech by way of introduction. Then 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſtood up to tnake good the 
firſt article of the charge, when lord Harcourt 
ſigaified to their lordſhive, that he had a mo- 
ti& to make, and they accordingly adjourned 
to the houſe of peers. | LE | 
His lordſhip there obſerved, that much 
time would be unneceſſarily conſumed in go- 
ing through all the articles of the impeach- 
ment; that, if the commons could make 
good the two articles for high treaſon, the 
ear] of Oxford would forfeit both life and 
eſtate, and there would be an end of the mat 
ter; whereas, to proceed in the method pro- 
poſed by the commons, would draw out the 
42 VouIl. „ 


in ſuch manner as mould be ordered 


to be diſcharged out of the ſame, and for 
of lords, from the earl of Oxford, who had 


raying that his impriſonment might not be 
. Some of the tory lords affirmed, 


| ted by a great majority, - | 
i impeach a peer, either for high treaſon, or 


report, ſent a meſſage to the lords, demand- 


ty- fourth day of June; and the commons ap- 


the court in Weſtminſter-hall, the earl of 
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trial to a prodigious length; and, that it 


would be a great hardſhip upon a peer, who 
had already undergone ſo long a confinement, . 
to appear every day at the bar, like a traitor, . 


| and be, at laſt, found guilty only of high 


crimes. and miſdemeanours. He therefore 
moved, that judgment ſhould be given as to 
the articles of high treaſon, before the com- 
Mons were permitted to proceed any farther. 
The peers having agreed to this motion, 
and the commons being acquainted with it, 
they delivered a paper, importing, that they 
conceived it to be their undoubted right to 


for high crimes and miſdemeanours; or ſhould 
they ſee occaſion, to mix both in the ſame 
accuſation ; that the impeachment againſt 
the earl of Oxford, was one continued accu- 
ſation, conſiſting of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanours; that the facts on which the ar- 


| ticles preceding thoſe of high treaſon were 


rounded, were laid together in the order of 


| time, and followed each other ſucceſſively, in 


the ſame manner in which they were committ- 
ed; that, as the commons thought this the 
moſt natural method of exhibiting the ſeveral. 
articles againſt the ſaid carl, they were of opi- 
nion, that they ought to proceed in proof of 
theſe articles in the ſame manner; ſince it was 
manifeſt, that, in laying open the courſe of 
ſuch a wicked adminiſtration, the preceding 
parts threw light upon thoſe which followed; 
and that the proof of the ſeveral articles of 
high crimes and miſdemeanours, naturally led 
to the proof of thoſe for high treaſon; that, 
as the commons alone were maſters of the 


evidence, and on that account, were beſt able 


to judge what to charge firſt, and what next, 
ſo they were moſt able to determine, in what 
method to proceed for the advantage of the 
proſecution, in the event of which, all the 
commons of Great Britain were ſo highly con, 
cerned ; that for their own part, they could 
{ce no reaſon why their Jordſhips might not as 


well invert the whole order of the impeach- 


ment, as to preſcribe to the commons thoſe 


Particular articles, on which they were firſt to 


. 


proceed; a reſtriction which would produce 
an inextricable perplexity, both in the facts 


yy ö ; £ : 
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and evidence, and was by no means conſiſtent 
vith that clearneſs and perſpicuity, in which 
this affair ought certainly to be placed; that 
the commons, upon examining'the records of 


parliament, found divers precedents of im- 
peachments for high treaſon, and'other high 
crimes and miſdemeanours, in the ſame accu; 
ſation; and could not obſerve that ever 
proceeding; and that, thefefore, the com- 
mons were bound in duty to inſiſt upon their 
right of proceeding in the method in which 
they had begun. nn 
The lords, in anſwer to this remonſtrance, 
faid, that they judged it to be a right inherent 
in every court of juſtice, to order and direct 
ſuch methods of proceeding, as it ſhould think 
moſt fit to be obſerved in all cauſes, that fell 
under its cognizance: that the power of judi- 
cature in all impeachments, was a right, which 
inconteſtably belonged to their Tordſhips, nor 
was it determined, by any poſitive rule, in 
what manner the houſe of commons ought to 
proceed in ſuch accuſations ; that there was 
no precedent, where the commons, in the 
proſeeution of any impeachment, "attempted, 
in che firſt place, to make good the articles 
for high crimes and miſdemeanours, and after- 


th 
lords made any objection to ſuch manner of 


4 * 


wards thoſe for high treaſon ; that the circum- [ 


ſtances attending a peer, who was impeached 
of high treaſon, 'were ſo very different from, 
and ſo much more ignominious than thoſe, 
which accompanied one who was only charged 
with high crimes and miſdemeanours, that it 
would be equally cruel and unjuſt, to ſubject 
a nobleman to the former indignities, when 
his proſecutors were conſcious, that he could 
only be found guilty of the latter crime; 'and 
therefore they were reſolved to abide by their 
former reſolution, | wth 
The commons hereupon demanded a free 
conference with the lords, which was refuſed. 
The diſpute grew more and more warm. The 
lords ſent a meſſage to the commons, import- 
ing, that they intended preſently to proceed 
to the trial of the earl of Oxford. The 
commons paid no regard to this intimation, 
but adjourned to the third of July. The 
lords, repairing to Weſtminſter-hall, took 


their places, ordered the earl to be brought to 


royal aſſent, the very day on which it 


— 


the bar, and made proclamation for. his aceu- 
fers to appear. Having waited for a quarter of 
an hour, they adjourned to their own houſe, 
where, after ſome debate, the earl was acquit- 
ted, upon a diviſion : then, returning to the 


* 


f ty. A pf | S 
Ihe ſafety of the earl of Oxford was owing 


partly to the-diſpute between the two houſes, 


and partly to the late change in the adminiſ- 


tration, without which he would never have 


numbered among his friends, as he did on 
this occaſion, the dukes of Devonſhire and 
Argyle, the earls of Nottingham and Ilay, 


and the lord Townſend. The commons were 


enraged at the eſcape of this nobleman, whom 
they actually believed guilty of having be- 
trayed the intereſt of his country: 55 they 
at firſt propoſed to proceed againſt him by 
way of attainder ; but a motion, which was 
made for that purpoſe, was carried in the 
negative. Nevertheleſs, in order to expreſs 


their reſentment at his conduct, they preſent- 


ed an addreſs to the king, deſiring he might 


be excepted out of the intended act of grace. 


The king promiſed to comply with their re- 
queſt; and the eatPs appearing at court, in 
the interim, was forbid. 
The earl of Sunderland delivered the act 


of grace, in the houſe of peers, on the fif- 


teenth of July, and it paſſed through both 
houſes without any difficulty. From this in- 
demnity were excepted, the earl of Oxford, 
Mr. Prior, Mr. Thomas Harley, Mr. Arthur 


Moor, Crifp, Nodes, Obryan, Redmayne 


the printer, and Thompſon, thie aſſaſſinators 
in Newgate, confined ſince the reign of king 
William, and the clan of Mac Gregor in 
Scotland. By virtue of this act, the carl of 
Carnwarth, and the lords Widdrington and 
Nairn were immediately diſcharged; but the 


lord Duffus was continued in priſon, with 


an allowance of three pounds per week. All 
the perſons who lay under ſentence of death 
in Newgate were diſmiſſed, as were thoſe that 
were detained, on account of the rebellion in 
the Fleet, the Marſhalſea, and other priſons 
of the kingdom. | . 

As the act of grace was ready for the 
was pre- 
- ſenteds 


hall,” they voted, that he ſhould be fer at li- 
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ſented, the king went to the houſe of peers, 
in the afternoon, and, having given his 
ſanction to all the bills that were ready, cloſed 
| the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he thanked 
the parliament for the vigour and diſparch, 
with which they had conducted the public 
buſineſs; and expreſſed his hope, that ſuch 


of his ſubjects, as ſhould, by the preſent in- 
yment of 


demnity, be reſtored to the enjo 


their former liberty, would uſe that liberty to 
the future advantage of themſelves and the 


public, 


In the interim the negotiations of the North 
were continued againſt the King of Sweden, 
who had penetrated into Norway, and was 


advancing towards Chriſtianſtadt, the capital 
of that kingdom. The Czar had ſent fix 


thouſand Ruffians to aſſiſt the allied army, con- 
ſiſting of Danes, Pruſſians, and Hanoverians, 
in the reduction of Wiſmar, which he intend- 


ed to procure for his niece, the princeſs Ca- 


tharina, lately married to the duke of Meck- 


lenburg Schwerin: but before his troops ar- 
rived, the place had ſurrendered, and the 


Ruſſians were not admitted into the garriſon; 


a circumſtance, by which the breach between 
him and the king © | 
but he, nevertheleſs, conſented to a propoſal 


of making a deſcent upon Schonen, and actu- 


ally aſſumed the command of the combined 
fleets of England, Holland, Denmark, and 
Ruſſiaz though he was by no means pleaſed 


to ſee Sir John Norris in the Baltic, becauſe 


he had formed deſigns againſt. Denmark, 
which, he knew, the Britiſh admiral would 


protect. He ſuddenly laid aſide the expe- 


dition againſt Schonen, on pretence that the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced; and the king 
of Denmark publiſhed a long manifeſto re- 


monſtrating againſt his conduct on this oc- 
caſion. 


Baron Gortz, had, by his time, planned a 


pacification between his maſter and the Czar, 
who was diſcontented with all his German al. 
lies, becauſe they oppoſed his getting any 
footing in the empire. This monarch arrived 
at Amſterdam in December, whither he was 
followed by the Czarina in January; and he 
actually reſided at the Hague, when king 
George paſſed through it, in his way to Eng- 
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in Holland, count Gyllenburg's letters were 


of England was widened; 
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land; but he declined an interview with his 
ſy. During the Czar's abode 


publiſhed at London; and from ſeveral paſ- 
{ages it appeared, that the monarch was privy: 
to the conſpiracy. His miniſter at the Eng. 


liſh court preſented a memorial, complaining 


that the King had cauſed to be printed the ma- 
licious inſinuations of his enemies. He pre- 


tended an entire ignorance of the deſigns of 
the Swediſh king. He accuſed the court of 
England of having privately treated of a ſe- 
parate peace with Charles, and even of hav- 
ing promiſed to aſſiſt him againſt the Czar,, 
provided. he would relinqui 
to Bremen and Verden. Nevertheleſs, he ex- 
preſſed an inclination to re-eſtabliſh the an- 
cient good underſtanding between England 
and Ruſſia, and to proſecute the war againſt: 
the common enemy, in the moſt vigorous: 


his pretenſions 


manner, "VE 
The king of England anſwered the memo- 
rial, pretended to believe the innocence of 


the Czar, convinced him of the nec 


publiſhing the letters at length. for the infor- 
mation of the parliament, and aſſured him 
he ſhould have reaſon to be fully ſatisfied, if 


he would remove the only obſtacle to their 
mutual good underſtanding; in other words, 


withdraw the Ruſſian troops from the empire.. 
Notwithſtanding theſe friendly profeſſions, a. 
perfect reconciliation between the two mo- 


narchs was never effected. 1 
In an excurſion to the court of France, 
the Czar concluded a treaty of friendſhip with: 
the regent, at whoſe earneſt. requeſt he 
| miſed that his troops in the dutchy of Meck- 


ro-- 


tenburg ſhould be recalled. 
When his Czariſh majeſty returned to Am- 


ſterdam, he had an interview with baron 


Gortz, who undertook: to compromiſe all dif-- 
ferences between him and the king of Swe- 
den within: three: months; and Peter agreed: 
to ſuſpend all.operations againſt.Sweden, un- 

til that term ſhould be expired. A congreſs. 
was opened at Abo; but the conferences. 


were afterwards transferred to Aland. The: 
articles were foon adjuſted... The Czar en- 
gaged to aſſiſt Charles in the conqueſt of Nor- 
| way: and they promiſed to. unite all their: 


forcess 


<» 
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ſhould he endeavour to oppoſe their deſigns. 


Both were enraged againſt that monarch; | 


and the advancing the pretender to the 
_ of Great-Britain, was a part of their 
n. | 2 

F Baron Gortz ſet out from Aland for Fre- 
derickſtadt in Norway, with the plan of 
ace; but, before he arrived, Charles was 
illed by a cannon- ball from the town, 
while he viſited the trenches, on the thirti- 
eth day of December. Gortz was arreſted 
on the road; and as he had incurred the 


hatred of the Swediſh nobility, by the inſo- 


lence of his behaviour, he was immediately 
brought to the ſcaffold, where he ſuffered 


with great reſolution, The death of Charles || ſtates- general. Theſe powers undertook the 


produced an entire change in the face of 
affairs. Sweden was obliged to ſubmit ; 
while the Czar, the king of Denmark and 
king George, as elector of Hanover, re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of what they had ac- 
quired, , 

As ſoon as peace was eſtabliſhed in the 


North, freſh diſturbances broke out in the baptiſed on the twenty eighth day of the ame 


Southern parts of Europe. The emperor 
had declared war againſt the Turks, who had 
attacked and driven his allies, the Venetians, 
from the Morea. The pope conſidered this 
as a religious war, and obtained repeated aſ- 
ſurances from the king of Spain, that he 


would not undertake any thing againſt the || of ſecond god-father was ſupplied by one of 


emperor, while engaged in ſo laudable a quar- 
rel. Philip had even ſent a ſquadron of fix 


| ſhips and five gallies to the aſſiſtance of the 


Venetians. In the courſe of this year, how- 
ever, he equipped ſuch a ſtrong armament as 
gave occaſion to ſuſpect, that, inſtead of aſ- 
ſiſting the Chriſtian powers againſt the infi- 
dels, he intended to invade ſome part of the 
emperor's dominions. 


Agreeable to what had been expected it 
happened; for on the twentieth day of July, 
the marquis de Lede, commander of the 
Spaniſh fleet, ſet ſail from Barcelona, and 
landing at Cagliari in Sardinia, which be- 

> longed to his imperial majeſty, reduced the 
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forces againſt the king of Great Britain, || by a manifeſto, in which he al 


| 


| 


2 


| 


whole iſland to ſubjection. At the ſame time, 
Philip pretended to juſtify theſe proceedings 


| 


— 
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| that the 
archduke had, 1 to the faith of trea. 
ties, encouraged and ſupported the rebellion 
| of his ſubjects in Catalonia, by frequent ſuc. 
cours from Naples and other places; and 
| that the grand inquiſitor of Spain: had been 
ſeized, though his holineſs, had furniſhedhin 
with a proper paſſport. ,. . 1 
| He, however, engaged to proceed ng fat. 
ther, but ſuſpend all operations, that the 
powers of Europe might have time and op. 
portunity to contrive expedients for adjuſting 
all differences, and ſecuring the peace and 
balance of power in Italy; and he even + 
to refer the deciſion of this important 


| affair to the king of Great Britain and the 


office. Conferences were begun between the 
miniſters of the emperor, France, and Hol- "nk 
land: and in conſequence thereof, the famous 
quadruple alliance took place in the courſe of at 
the following year. 

The princeſs of Wales was delivered of 2 
prince on the third of November, who was 


month, and died in a ſhort time after. The 
baptiſm was unhappily productive of a di- 
ference between the king and the prince of 
Wales. The cuſtom, it ſeems, on ſuch an 
occaſion, was, that, when the child was a 
boy, and the king ſtood god-father, the place 


the principal lords of the court, commonly 
the lord-chamberlain for the time being. 
The prince, who was ignorant of the cuſtom, 
intended, that his uncle, the duke of York 
and the biſhop of Oſnaburg, ſhould ſtand 
god-father. The king, who had been at the 
pains to inform himſelf of the matter, ap- 
pointed the duke of Newcaſtle, then lord- 
chamberlain, to ſtand, not as repreſenting 
the duke of York, but in his own proper 
name and perſon. The prince, expreſſed 
his reſentment againſt the duke, in high 
terms, as ſoon as the ceremony was ended. 

His majeſty commanded the prince to con. 
fine himſelf within his own apartments; and 
afterwards ſignified his pleaſure that he ſhould 
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the princeſs to a houſe! belonging in che cf 
of Grantham; but the children were detained 
at Notice was given to all peers 


at the palace. 


and peereſſes, and all privy counſellors and 


their wives, that in caſe they viſited the prince 
and princeſs, they ſhould forbear coming into 


his majeſty's preſence; and all who: enjoyed 


* poſts and places under both king and prince, 


pere left to their choice which they choſe to 
Min qui. r Key 55 
His majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes, 


at the meeting of parliament on the twenty- 
firſt of November, obſerved, that he had re- 
duced the army to very near one half ſince the 
beginning of laſt ſeſſion: that he could hearti- 


ly wiſh, that at a time when the common ene- 


mies of the reformed religion were, by all 


manner of artifices, endeavouring to under- 


mine and weaken it, both at home and abroad, 


all thoſe, who were friends to the preſent 


happy eſtabliſnment, might unanimouſly. con- 
cur in ſome proper method for the greater 
roteſtant intereſt; of which, 


ſtrengthening the p 
as the church of England was unqueſtionably 
the main ſupport and bulwark, ſo would ſhe 


reap the principal benefit of every advantage 


accruing from the union and mutual charity 


of all proteſtants : and that as none could re- 


commend themſelves more effectually to his 


favour and countenance, than by a ſincere 


zeal for the juſt rights of the crown and liber- 


ties of the people, he was firmly determined 
to encourage all thoſe, who ated agreeable to 
principles on which his government was 


founded, and to the conſtitution of Great 
Britain, N l 


Both houſes of parliament having preſented 


addreſſes of thanks, the commons proceeded 
to take into conſideration the eſtimates and 


accounts, in order to ſettle the eſtabliſnment 


of the- army, navy, and ordnance. Ten 


thouſand men were voted for the ſea ſervice ; 
and the ſum of two hundred and twenty- 
four thouſand, eight hundred and fifty-ſeven 
pounds, fourteen ſhillings 
was granted for defraying the expences of the 

When the commons came: to take' into 


conſideration the ſupply neceſſary for the ar- 
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and eleven pence, 
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my, high debates aroſe on the number of -- 


troops that ought to be maintained. Sir Wil- 
liam” Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. 


thouſand men were fully ſufficient. They 
were anſwered by Mr. Craggs, ſecretary at 
war, and Sir David Dalrymple, who affirmed, 
mr ſixteen thouſand were abſolutely neceſ- 

| 1 the courſe of the debate, Mr. Shippen 
obſerved, that the ſetond paragraph of the 
king's ſpeech ſeemed rather ts be calculated 


Britain; and that it was a great misfortune, 
the king was a ſtranger to our language and 
conſtitution. This inſolent expreſſion was 
highly reſented by ſeveral members, particu- 
| larly by Mr. Lechmere, who urged, that it. 
was a ſcandalous invective againſt the King's 

perſon and government; and moved, that the 
member who uſed ir, ſhould be ſent to the 

Tower. Mr. Walpole obſerved, that if the 
words in queſtion were uttered by the perſon ' 
on whom they were charged, the Tower was 


as his meaning might have been miſunderſtood * 
in the heat of debate, he thought he ſhould 
be indulged with the liberty of explaining 
himſelf. Mr. Shippen refuſing to retract or 
| excuſe what he had ſaid, was voted to the 
Tower by a great majority. The number of 
land forces was fixed at ſixteen thouſand ' 
three hundred and forty ſeven effective men; 
and fix hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
was allotted for their maintenance. __ 
One James Shepherd, apprentice to a 
coach maker, a lad of eighteen years of age, 
of high jacobitical principles, about this pe- 
80d ſein a letter to one Mr. Leathes, a non- 
juring clergyman, propoſing a ſcheme for aſ- 
ſaſſinating the king. He was immediately 
| apprehended and brought to his trial. He 
ſaid he had imbibed theſe pringiples at the 


non-juring clergy. He owned the deſign of 
which he was accuſed, declared he had har- 


there was any ſin in carrying it into execution. 
4 89 U ua . „. ao 2 ot He 


Walpole endeavoured to proye that twelvfe 


for the meridian of Germany than of Great 


too light a puniſhment for his raſhneſs ; but 


ſchool of Saliſbury, and had been confirmed 
in them by the writings of ſeveral of the 


boured it for three years paſt, nor did he thin 
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| his confeſſion, - 
The marquis of Paleotti, an Italian noþle- 
man, brother to the dutcheſs of Shreyſbury, 


underwent the ſame fate. He had in a tranſ- 
port of paſſion killed his on ſervant; and 


| ſeemed, indeed, to be diſordered in his ingel-. 
lets. After ſentence of death had paſſed yp- 


on him, ſtrong applications were made to the 
king for a pardon, as well by his ſiſter the 
dutcheſs, as by many other perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction; but the common people be- 


came ſo clamourous for - juſtice, that it was 


thought dangerous to ſave him, and he, there- 
fore, ſuffered the penalties of the la. 
Several changes in the miniſtry took place 
at this time. Lord chancellor Cowper, who 
had been advanced to the dignity of an earl, 
reſigned the great ſeal, which was at firſt put 
in commiſſion ; but afterwards given to lord 
P arker „ a8 high · chancellor. The earl of Sun- 
derland was conſtitued preſident of the coun- 
cil, and firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. 
The earl of Holderneſs was placed at the head 


of the board of trade. The lord Stanhope 


and Mr. Craggs were appointed ſecretaries of 


ſtate; and the title of earl was ſoon aftexwards 


given to lord Stanhope and lord Cadogan. 
A. D. 1718. The behaviour of the king 
of Spain at this period, attracted the atten- 
tion of all Europe. Notwithſtanding the pro- 
miſe he had made to ſuſpend his military ope- 
rations, and refer the diſputes between him 
and the emperor, to the arbitration of Eng- 
land and Holland, he rejected, with haughti- 
neſs, the e of theſe potentates, and ſtill 
continue | 

care and diligence of his prime miniſter, car- 
dinal Alberoni, he equipped a very formida- 


ble armament, which, in the beginning of 


June, ſet ſail from Barcelona, towards Italy; 
but the deſtination of it was kept a ſecret. 
| Upon the fitting out a formidable ſquadron 
in England, the marquis de Monteleone, am- 
baſſador from Spain, repreſented, in a memo- 
rial tothe Britiſh miniſtry, that ſo powerful an 
armament in time of peace, could not but 
give umbrage to the king his maſter, and 
alter the good intelligence that ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two crowns, The king replied, 
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By He may accordively conderaned and hanged. 
at Tyburn, upon __ 
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that he had no intention to conceal the deſign 
of that armament; and that — 
ſend admiral Byng with a ppwe 
into the Mediterranean, with a view to ſup- 


* 
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This famous treaty imparted, that the king 


lands; conſent to the em 


his warlike preparations. By the 


of Spain ſhould reſtore to the emperor, withi 


cles, the kingdom of Sardinia, and renounce 
all right to that iſland: that he ſhould like - 
wiſe renounce all right and claim to the domi- 
nions of the emperor in Italy and the Nether- 
perorꝰ's bei t in 
poſſeſſion of Sicily, and renounce 2 — of 
| reverſion of that ki 
Spain, as ſettled by the treaty of Utrecht, on 
condition, ' however, of having Sardinia in 
exchange: that the emperor ſhould renounce, 


and pretenſion to any dominions, of which 
the king of Spain was acknowledged rightful: 
poſſeſſor, by the treaty of Utrecht: that he 
; ſhould own Philip as lawful king of Spain 
and the Indies, and give him the titles and 


the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, ſhould be accounted, as male fiefs of 
the empire, and ſhould. deſcend, in default of 


ll male heirs, to the queen of Spain's eldeſt fon; 


but that. none of theſe dutchies ſhould ever 
be poſſeſſed by a prince, who was at the ſame 
time king of Spain, nor ſhould the king of 
Spain ever take upon him the guardianſhip: 
of that prince: that the king of Sicily ſhould 
reſtore that kingdom to the emperor, within 


to the king of Sicily, the iſland of Sardinia, 
which he ſhould enjoy, with the title of king, 
but the right of reverſion, in default of heirs 


that the kings of Spain and Sicily ſhould be 
allowed three months to cenfider, whether 
they would accept or reject the terms propoſ- 


ed; and if, contrary to the wiſhes of all Eu- 
| LS rope, 


ul ſquadron 
port, againſt all diſturbers, the neutrality of 


8 


'niſters, by their negotiations, brought abouß 
the quadruple alliance between Great Britaing? 
France, the emperor, and the ſtates general“ 


two months after the ratification of the arti · 


ngdom to the crown of 


for himſelf, heirs, and ſucceſſors, all right 


prerogatives belonging to that dignity: that 


22 as 3 : 3 n 9 * 
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two months after the ratification of the arti- 
cles: that in return, the emperor ſhould: give 


male, ſhould be reſerved tothecrownof Spain: 


of 
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e, they ſhauld continue refraftory, the lie majeſty with. the admirals arrival in thoſe 
5 F . , 


row \uld join their fo 8 ” | d ſubmit the following articles of his 
— b te if any of the me- | inſtructions to his inſpection. ety 
— ſhould be attaclced on account of the | As a ſuſpenſion of arms is abſolutely : 0 
ſuccours lent ta the emperor, the others ſhould || ** neceſſary for opening conferences and con 29 
declare war againſt the aggreflor, and not lay || *© dating the negotiations, you are to make 


Jomn their armsxill the-emperar was put in. inſtances with both parties to ceaſe fen 
poſſeſon of Sicily; and eſtabliſhed in the firm | By tags. Nays hy one ninth eee 4 
enjayment of his Italian doniinions 8 iC i — 2 che Spat 2 4 pr _ 
ther of the kings ſhould acccept the terms || their ſhips of war and forces, ack 1 
— by the allies, he ſhould join his forces the kingdom of Naples, or other the ter- NJ | 
. thoſe: of the mediators, in order to oblige. || © ritories of the emperor in Italy, or to land ; 1 | 
the other to comply; and finally, to ſnew that in any part of Italy, which can only be | | 
nothing but juſtice and peace was: intended, i with a deſign n — 6 
5 | ſti | „ minions, - againſt whom they have decla Mn 
2 of Sicily ys „War by R | Sabdirds 5 If „„ 
emperor was put in poſſeſſion ily, | Dy 8 5 - Org" 18.” they” | 
ſhould renounce all pretenſions to Spain and ** ſhould endeavour to make themſelves ma- j 
the Indies, whether king Philip acceded or © ters of the kingdom of Sicily, which muſt” 1 
not, inaſmuch-as the guaranty of the media- de with a deſign to invade the kingdom 1 | 
tors would be to his Imperial majeſty, a ſecu-' || ©* yoo. ; ha oral? (ee mw 1585 p . = 
rity, for Sicily, the Netherlands, and the Ita- © all your power, to hinder and obſtruct the = 
* 2 equal to che renunciations of ſame. If 1 — 9 55 — 8 | 
the king of Spaiagagg [your arrival, with tf cet under your” k 
Theſe are tlie chief articles of the quadru- * command, in the Mediterranean, the Spani- 1 
ple alliance, by which king George and the- || ards ſhould already have landed any troops A 
duke of Orleans: hoped; to preſerve and main- || in Italy, in order to invade the emperor's: 3 
tain the tranquillity of Europe; but, contrary! || ** territories, you ſhall endeavour amicably | 


to their expectations, it proved the cauſe of all ** to diſſuade them from perſeveting in ſuch | 1 
the diſputes, which have ariſen between Eng- |f an attempt, and offer them your aſſiſtance [| 
land and Spain in the ſequel. The ſtates ge-- || ** to help them to withdraw their troops and l 
neral did not approve: of ſuch violent mea-' |} put an end to all farther acts of hoſtility. 1 


ſures, and on various pretences delayed their But, in caſe theſe your friendly endeavours 
conſent; but at length they acceded to the || ſhould prove ineffectual, you ſhall, by 
treaty, which the mediating powers reſolved || keeping company with, or intercepting 
to render effectual in the moſt expeditious their ſhips or convoy, or, if it be necefſary, 
manner. 15594 301 f by openly oppoſing them, defend the em- 
The king of Great Britain, having in vainn peror's territories from any further at- 
uſed all the arts of intreaty and perſuaſion, F 5 3 20007 peer Fanged wn | 
induce the king of Spain to agree to the terms, On the peruſal of theſe inſtructions, car- | 
reſolved, at laſt, to enforce: this remonſtrance || dinat Alberoni told colonel Stanhope, with | 
by more powerful arguments. 1 Sir George ſome warmth, tlrat his maſter would run all ö 
Byng failed from Spithead, on the fourth day. || hazards, and even ſuffer himſelf to be driven 4 
of June, with twenty ſhips. of the line, two || out of Spain, rather than recall his troops, or | 
fire ſhips, two bomb veſſels, and ample in- || conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms. He ſaid, [i 
ſtructions how to act on all emergencies. He | the Spaniards were not to be frightened; and A 
arrived at Cape St. Vincent on the thirtieth | he was ſo well convinced, that the fleet would 9 
day of the month, when he diſpatehed his ſe- do their duty, that, in caſe of their being 4 


cretary, Mr. Allix, to Cadiz, with a letter to 

colonel Stanhope, the Britiſh miniſter at Ma- ceſs. Mr. Stanhope having put into his 

wid, deſiring him toacquaint his moſt Catho- |} hands à liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, the 
Toe firs 5 cardinal 


| attacked, he ſhould be in no pain for the ſuc- 
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cardinal, with evident emotion, threw it on the Vice admitak Cornwall joined Sir George 

ground. J Byng, as he paſſed Gibraltar with the Argyle 

B . Mr. Stanhope intreated Alberoni to conſi- and Charles Galley. He proceeded to Mi- 
der the ſincere regard, which the king his || norca, where he relieved the garriſon of Port- 
maſter had always ſhewn for the honour and Mahon. Then he: failed for Naples, where 
intereſt of his Catholic majeſty, of which it he arrived on the: firſt day of Auguſt, and 
was impoſſible to give ſtronger proofs than he was received as a deliverer: for the dread 
had done by his unwearied endeavours, a Spaniſh invaſion had alarmed the Neapoli- 
through the whole caurſe of, the preſent ne-+} tans in the highefl;degree. 1! 1 1 
gociation, to procure for Spain the moſt ad- 
vantageous conditions poſſible ; and that in || the vice- roy, count Daun, by whom he was 
theſe endeavours he had ſucceeded beyond ¶ treated with the moſt  diſtinguiſhed- reſpect, 
the expectations of any reaſonable, unpreju- | and from:whom he received intelligence, that 
diced perſon : that, though by the treaty. of ¶ the Spaniſh-army, amounting to Baar thou- 


Utrecht for the neutrality of Italy, concluded ſand men, commanded by the marquis de 
at the requeſt of the king of Spain himſelf, 


5 5 g of Spain Lede, had landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo IM 
as alſo by that of Weſtminſter, - beating date and Meflina, and was then n | 


Admiral Byng had here an intetpiew with 


a year and upwards, been ſtrongly importuned 
by the emperor to fulfil his engagements :- 


the twenty-fifth day of May, 1716, his majeſty |} ſiege of the citadel belonging to this laſt city: 5 
was obliged to defend the emperor's domi- that the Piedmonteſe garriſon would ſoon be 1 
nions, when attacked, he had hitherto acted-||| obliged to ſurrender, if not relieved: and bo 
only as a mediator, though, ever ſince the-|| that an alliance was on the carpet between the Ki 
enterprize againſt Sardinia, he became, by-||| emperor and the king of Sicily, which laſt EY 
his treaties, a party in the war, and had, for || had deſired the aſſiſtance of the Imperial oo 


14 


troops, and agreed to receive them into the 


citadel of Meſſina. H Hit 


that even now, when it was impoſſible for him The admiral, hereupon, came to an in- 
to delay any longer the ſending his fleet into mediate reſolution of failing thither, and tod 
the Mediterrenean, it plainly appeared by under his convoy a reinforcement of tro 
the admiral's inſtructions, which he had com- thouſand Germans for the citadel, under the 
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municated to his eminence, and by the orders 
which he himſelf had received, that his ma- 


jeſty had nothing more at heart than that 
the fleet might be employed in promoting 
the intereſts of the king of Spain: and there - 
fore he hoped his Catholic majeſty would not, 
by refuſing to recall his troops, or conſent to 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, put it out of his power 
to give him ample proof of the undoubted 


ſincerity of his friendſhip. 


would lay the admiral's letter before the king, 
and let the envoy know his majeſty's reſolu- 


tion. This, however, he thought proper 


to delay for more than a week, probably with 
a view of giving the Spaniſh forces time to 
ſecure a firm footing in Sicily. At laſt he 
ſent back the admiral's letter to Mr. Stanhope, 


with a note, importing, that the chevaſier- 
Byng might if he pleaſed, proceed agreeable 


to his inſtructions. 


a. f 
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he cardinal, at length, promiſed that he 


command of general Wetzel. He forthwith. 
departed from Naples, and on the ninth day 
of . Auguſt, came in ſight of the Faro, off 
Meſſina. He diſpatched his own captain with 
a polite meſſage to the marquis de Lede, pro- 
poſing a ceſſation of arms in Sicily for two 
months, that the powers of Europe might 
have time to concert meaſures for reſtoring à 
laſting peace; and declaring, that, ſhould 
this propoſal be rejected, he would, in pur- 
ſuance of his inſtructions, uſe all his force to 
prevent further attempts to diſturb the domi 
nions, which his maſter had engaged to defend. 
The marquis replied, that as he had no po- 
ers to treat, he could not agree to a ſuſpenſion 


able to his orders nem all i 
The day before the arrival of the Engliſh 
ſquadron, the Spaniſh fleet had failed from ie 


Sicily under the ſubjection of Spain, agrec- 
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of hoſtilities, but ſhould endeavour to bring 


1 
r 
1 


ie, © 
hid retired to Malta, directed his-courſe to- 


- 


wards Meſſina, in order to encourage the e. 
the 
Faro, he diſcovered two Spaniſh ſcouts, and || a fire ſhip, and a bomb veſſel. 
learned from the people of a felucea from the 
Calabrian ſhore, that they had ſeen from the | | 
hills; the Spaniſh fleet lying to in order of || the admiral, he wrote him a letter with his 

= YROT, con hand, approving his conduct. When 


riſon in the citadel. But, in doubling 


battle. | 
General Wetzel was hereupon detached by 


the the admiral, with the German troops to 
Reggio, under convoy of two ſhips of war. 


Then he proceeded through the Faro after 


the Spaniſh ſcouts that led him to the main 


end ſmall, beſides two fire ſhips, four bomb 
veſſels, and ſeven gallies. They were com- 
manded in chief by Don Antomo de Caſta- 
neta, under whom were the four rear admi- 
rals, Chacon; Mari, Guevara, and Cammock. 
At fight of the -Engliſh ſquadron, they ſtood 
away large, but ſtill in order of battle z and 
Byng gave chace all the reſt of the day. 
On the eleventh of Auguſt in the morning, 
being the following day, rear admiral Mari, 
with ſix ſhips of war, the gallies, fire ſhips, 
bomb ketches, and ftore ſhips, ſeparated from 
the main fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian 
ſhore. The Engliſh admiral detached captain 
Walton, with ſix ſhips, in purſuit of them; 
and they were ſoon engaged. He himſelf 


continued to chace their main fleet ; and, 


about ten O clock, the battle began. The 
Spaniards ſeemed to be diſtracted in their 
councils, and acted in confuſion. - They made 
a running fight, and the admirals behaved 
with courage and reſolution, in ſpite of which 
= were 1 5 except Cammock, who, 
with three ſhips of war, and three fri 
eſcaped to Malta * ao; 
Captain Haddock of the Grafton, 
great proofs of his courage in this e 
ment. As his ſhip was a good ſailer, he al- 
ways attacked the headmoſt of the enemy ; 
and, after having diſabled them one by one, 
continued his courſe in purſuit of others, 
leaving ſuch as he had damaged to be picked 
up by thoſe that followed. On the eighteenth, 
a letter was brought to the admiral fram cap- 
tain Walton, importing, that he had taken 
i TL 


gave 
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| twenty-ninth day of September; and the gar - 
riſon was tranſported to Syracuſe and Reggio, 


; 
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| 


four Spaniſh ſhips of war, together with. a 
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bomb ketch, and a veſſel laden with arms 
and that he had burned four ſhips of war, 


Previous to his Brittannic majeſty's receiv- 
ing the particulars of this engagement from 


Sir George's eldeſt ſon arrived in England, 


| with a circumſtantial account of the action, 
he was graciouſly received, gratified with a 
| handſome preſent, and ſent back with pleni- 
potentiary powers to his father, to negotiate 
fleet, which before noon he diſcerned in line || with the ſeveral princes and ſtates of Italy, 
of battle, amounting to twenty-ſeven ſail large || 


as he ſhould ſee occaſion. He hkewiſe car- 
ried the king's royal grant to the officers and 


ſeamen, of all the prizes they had taken. 


The Spaniards, however, continued the 
ſiege of Meſſina, notwithſtanding this vic- 
tory, with ſuch vigour, that the governor 
ſurrendered the place by capitulation, on the 


A treaty was now concluded at Vienna, be- 
tween the emperor and the duke of Savoy. 
They agreed to form an army for the con- 
queſt of Sardinia, in behalf of the duke, who, 
in the mean time, engaged to evacuate Sicily; 


but until his troops could be conveyed from 


that iſland, he conſented that they ſhould co- 
operate againſt the common enemy, with the 
German Decks. in een . er | 
During the greateſt part of the winter, Sir 
George Byng continued to aſſiſt the Imperial 
forees in Sicily, by clearing the ſeas of the 
Spaniards, and preſerving a free communica- 


tion between the German forces and the Cala- 


brian ſhore, from whence they were ſupphed 


| 


with proviſions. 


He conferred with the vices 


roy of Naples, and the other Imperial gene- 
ral, about the operations of the enſuing cam- 
paign ; and count Hamilton was - diſpatched 
to Vienna, to acquaint the emperor with the 
reſult of their deliberations. Then the ad- 


miral ſet ſail for Mahon, that his ſnips might 

be refitted, and put in a condition to take the 

ſea in the ſpring, while his ſon remained at 

Naples to manage his affairs with the viceroy, 

and communicate to the court of England 

any thing remarkable that might happen. 
XXX 
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All the politicians in Europe were engaged 


in diſcuſſing the ſubject of the defeat of the 


Spaniſh fleet. Spain exclaimed againſt the 


conduct of England, as inconſiſtent with the 
rules of good faith, for the obſervance. of 
which ſhe had always been ſo famous. The 
marquis de Monteleone wrote a letter to Mr.. 
ſecretary. Craggs, in which he expoſtulated 
with him on ſuch a violent and unprovoked 
outrage. 5 ET 191 

Monteleone had received a letter from car- 
dinal Alberoni, in which he inveighed againſt 
it as a baſe, unworthy action. He obſerved, 
that the Engliſh admiral only profeſſed to act 
as a peaceful mediator, and never threatened 
to proceed to hoſtilities. He ſaid, the neu- 
trality of Italy was a weak pretence, ſince 


every body knew that neutrality had been long 


at an end; and that the princes, guarantees of 
the treaty of Utrecht, were entirely diſcharged 
from their engagements, not only by the 
icandalous infringements committed by the 
Auſtrians, in the evacuation of Catalonia and 
Majorca ; but alſo, becauſe the guaranty was 
no longer binding, than till a peace was con- 
cluded with France. He reproached the 
Engliſh miniſtry with having revived and ſup- 
ported this - neutrality, not by an amicable 
mediation, but. by open violence, and art- 
fully abuſing the confidence and ſecurity of 
the Spaniards. He alledged the proceeding 
was ſo unjuſtifiable, that even admiral Byng, 
ſtruck with remorſe for his late conduct, was 
obliged to have recourſe to falſehood, by pre- 
tending that the Engliſh received the firſt fire 
of the Spaniſh ſhips which were drawn up in 
order of battle. 

In reply to the marquis de Monteleone, 


Mr. Cragg's affirmed, that hoſtilities were 


actually begun by the Spaniards. He ſaid 
his Catholic majeſty had all the reaſon in the 


world to expect the action, inaſmuch as he 
had been previouſly informed of admiral. 


Byng's inſtructions, to which he thought pro- 
per to return a haughty anſwer, importing 


that he might execute the orders of the kin 


of England. 


Whatever irregularity there might be in the 
proceedings, or whcever commenced hoſtili- 
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cheerfully ſupport him in the 
of the war, till Spain ſhould. be obliged to 


„ 
. 


ties, the action was not only beneficial to the 


common cauſe, but abſolutely neceſſary to 


diſappoint the * of the cardinal, who 
aimed at nothing leſs than exciting a general 
war in Europe, which had been ſo lately de- 
livered from that dreadful calamit x. 
His majeſty at the meeting of parliament, 
on the eleventh of November, made a very 
elaborate ſpeech to both houſes. He was no 
ſooner withdrawn, than lord Carteret moved 
for an addreſs of thanks and congratulation to 
his majeſty, which motion met with a ſtro 
oppoſition, but was at laſt carried by a great 
majority, and preſented accordingly. 


A. D. 1718. * 
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The commons voted thirteen thouſand five 
hundred ſailors, and twelve thouſand four 


hundred and thirty - five men for the land ſer- 
vice. The whole eſtimate amounted to two 
millions, two hundred and fifty- ſeven thou- 
ſand, five hundred and eighty-one pounds, 
nineteen ſhillings. The money was raiſed by 
a land tax of three ſhillings in the pound, the 
malt tax, and a lottery | 
The bills for the land and malt tax were, both 
of them, preſented and paſſed in one day; 
an inſtance of diſpatch, which no other pu- 
liament ſince the revolution has equalled. 

It appeared, from the ſubſtance of his 
majeſty's ſpeech, that a rupture with Spain 
was unavoidable. On the ſeventeenth day of 
December, his majeſty ſent a meſſage to both 
houſes, intimating, that it became neceſſary. 
to declare war againſt Spain, as his endeavours. 
ta procure redreſs for the injuries his ſubjects 
had received, were ineffectual. | 

A motion was hereupon made, for an ad- 
dreſs to aſſure his majeſty, that they would 
proſecution 


accept of reaſonable terms of peace, and a- 
gree to ſuch conditions of trade and com- 


merce, as the Engliſh were entitled to expect 


by virtue of their ſeveral treaties. This was. 
oppoſed by Mr. Shippen, and ſome other 
members, who ſaid, that they did not ſee the. 
neceſſity of involving the nation in a war, on 
account of ſome grievances, of which the 


merchants complaſined, as theſe might be 


amicably redreſſed. Mr. Stanhope . 


for half a million. 


| 4 D. 1718. 


the houſe, that he had preſented five and twen- 
ty memorials to the miniſtry of Spain on that 
ſubject, without ſucceſs. Mr. Methuen. en- 
deavoured to account for the dilatorineſs of 
the court of Spain, in commercial affairs, 
which, he. ſaid, happened in conſequence of 
the ſeveral | provinces . and ports of that 
kingdom being under different regulations. 
Fhe members in the oppoſition urged, that 
the miniſtry had paid very little regard to the 
trade and intereſt of the nation; inaſmuch as 
it appeared by the anſwer of a ſecretary of 
ſtate to the letter of the marquis de Monte- 
leone, that they would have overlooked the 
violation of the treaty of commerce, provided 
Spain would have accepted the terms of the 
uadruple alliance: that his majeſty did not 
ek to Ig Pr himſelf by any new ac- 
quilitions, 
ſomething of his own to. procure the gene- 
ral quiet and tranquillity of Europe : that 
no body could tell how far that ſacrifice 
would have extended ; but certainly it was 


a very uncommon ſtretch of condeſcenſion. 


This alluded to a report which was then cur- 
rent, that the regent of France had offered 
Gibraltar and Port-Mahon to the king of 
Spain, provided he would accede to the qua- 
druple alliance. | 

It was obſerved by Mr. Horatio Walpole, 
that the diſpoſition of Sicily in favour of the 
emperor, was a breach of the treaty of 
Utrecht; and his brother exclaimed againſt 
the injuſtice of attacking a Spaniſh fleet be- 
fore a declaration of war. This was anſwered 
by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, who obſerved, that, 
when this affair was firſt mentioned in the 
houſe, he had been backward in giving his 
opinion, becauſe he had not then had leiſure 
to examine the ſeveral ſteps which had been 
taken in itz but that he was now fully con- 
vinced, that, if there was any injuſtice, it 
was on the ſide of the king of Spain; and 
that the conduct of his majeſty and his mi- 
niſters was entirely agreeable to the law of 
nations, and the rules of juſtice and equity. 
Vas it juſt,” added he, © in the king of 
J Spain, to attack, without any formal de- 
** claration, the dominions of our ally, the 


ut was rather willing to ſacrifice. 
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v emperor, while engaged in a war with the 


“ allies, the king of Sicily, without the leaſt 
t provocation? And was it not juſt in his 
| © majeſty to vindicate the faith of his trea-. 
<« ties, and to defend and protect the trade 
* of his ſubjects, which had been violently 
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Turks? Was it juſt, in the ſame prince, 
to invade the dominions of another of our 


% 


« oppreſſed ?” The opinion of this gentle- 


man had a great influence on the mem bers in 
general ; the addreſs was agreed to by a great 


majority, and the houſe of peers were un- 
animous for another of -the ſame kind. 7 
The declaration of war againſt Spain was 
accordingly publiſhed, with the uſual ſolem- 
nities: but it did not ſeem to be extremely 
well reliſned by the people in general. 
Alberoni, in the interim, uſed his beſt en- 
deavours to provide againſt the impending 
ſtorm. He cauſed new ſhips to be built, the 


| 


ſea ports to be put in a poſture of defence, 


ſuccours to be ſent to Sicily, and the proper 
meafures to be taken for the ſecurity of Sar- 
dinia, Conſcious, however, that, with all 
his preparations, he ſhould be utterly incap- 


able to reſiſt the united efforts of the three 
greateſt princes of Europe, he reſolved to 


have recourſe to ſtratagem and intrigue. He, 


by means of the prince de Cellamare, the 


Spanith ' ambaſſador at Paris, caballed with 


the malecontents of that kingdom, who were 
numerous and powerful. A ſcheme was 
actually laid for ſecuring the perſon of the 
young king, and ſeizing the regent while on 
a party of pleaſure.  _ 

The king of England firſt informed the- 


duke of Orleans that a conſpiracy was form- 


ed againſt his perſan and government. This 
notice, though 


only general, was of great 


uſe. The regent immediately took meaſures 


for watching the conduct of all ſuſpected per- 


ſons; and, in a little time, mere accident 


brought the whole affair to light. 

In order the more effectually to ſecure his 
diſpatches, the prince de Cellamare entruſted. 
them to the care of the abbe Portocarrero, 

| and to a ſon of the marquis de Monteleone, 
They ſet out from Paris in a poſt chaiſe, and 


* 


were overturned on the road. The poſtilion 
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obſerved, that Portocarrero was extremely 
anxious for the ſafety of his portmanteau, and 


heard him ſay, he would not have loſt- it for 
a hundred thouſand piſtoles. * 


When the poſtillion returned to Paris, he 


acquainted the government of theſe circum- 
ſtances. The Spaniards being purſued, were 
overtaken and ſeized at Poitiers, with the port- 


manteau, in which the duke of Orleans found” 


two letters that made him acquainted with 
the whole conſpiracy. The prince de Cella- 
mare was immediately conducted to the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom: the duke and dutcheſs 
of Main, the marquis de Pompadour, the car- 
dinal de Polignac, and many other perſons of 
diſtinction, were committed to different pri- 
ſons. The regent declared war againſt Spain 
on the twenty-ninth day of December, and 


an army of thirty thouſand men, commanded 
by the duke of Berwitk, marched towards | 


that kingdom, in the month of January. 
Alberoni had likewiſe projected an invaſion 
of Great Britain. The duke of Ormond, 
repairing to Madrid, held conferences with 
his eminence, and meaſures were concerted 
for raiſing another rebellion in England. 
The chevalier de St. George left Rome in 
a private manner, and embarking at Netuno, 
tanded at Cagliari in the beginning of March, 
From thence he took his paſſage to Roſes in 
Catalonia, and proceeded to Madrid, where 
he was received with great expreſſions of 
friendſhip, and treated as king of Great Bri- 
rain. An armament had been equipped of 
ten ſhips of war, and a good number of tranſ. 
ports, having on board ſix thouſand regular 
troops, and arms for twelve thoufand men. 
The duke of Ormond took the command 


of this fleet, with the title of captain-general 


of his moſt Catholic majeſty's forces. He 


was furniſhed with a declaration in the name 
of that king, importing, that, for many good 
reaſons, he had ſent part of his land and fea 
forces into England and Scotland, to act as 
auxiliaries to king James; that what had in- 
duced him to take this ſtep, was the certain 
intelligence he had received, that many inha- 
bitants of the two kingdoms, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſtrong inclination to acknowledge 


ſee him ſup 
Europe, that had either the will or power to 


Paſſage, arrived on the coaſt of Scotland, 
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that prince for their ſovereign, durſt not 
openly declare for him, becauſe they did not 
ported by any of the ſtates of 


aſſiſt him; that, in order to remove this diffi. 
culty, he declared he was determined to ex. 


ert his utmoſt endeavours for his reſtoration 


to the throne of a kingdom, which, he ſaid, 
belonged to him by undoubted right: that he 
hoped providence would favour fo juſt a cauſe, 
but that the fear of ill ſucceſs might not de- 


ter any perſon from openly eſpouſing his in- 


tereſt, he promiſed a ſafe retreat in his domi- 
nions, to all ſuch, as by their concern in this 
affair, might be obliged to leave their native 
Goo FN os 
A. D. 1719. The regent of France gave 


| the king of England timely notice of the 


intended invaſion ; and he began to take mea. 
ſures for defeating the project. He iſſued a 
proclamation, offering a reward to thoſe, 
who ſhould apprehend the duke of Ormond, 


or any gentleman embarked in the expeeition, 


He ordered troops to afſemble in the north 
and in the weſt of England: he demanded 
two thoufand men of the ſtates- general: and 
he fitted out a ſtrong fleet to oppoſe that ct 
Spain. GS, 
"The king having acquainted: his parliament . 
with the repeated advices he had received 
touching the projected deſcent, they promiſed 
to ſupport him againſt all his enemies, They 
defired him to augment his forces by ſea and 
land; and aſſured him they would make good 
the extraordinary expence. To thouſand 
men were landed from Holland, and {ix bat- 
talions of Imperialiſts from the Auſtrian Ne- 


| therlands. The regent of France made al | 
offer of twenty battalions ; but theſe it Was 
not thought proper to accept; and indeed, as 
it fortunately happened, there was but little 
occaſion for thoſe already arrived. 


The duke of Ormond ſailed from Cadiz, 


| and proceeded with a fair wind as far as Cape 


Fineſtre, where his fleet was diſperſed and 
diſabled by a violent ſtorm, which entirely 
defeated rhe purpoſed expedition. Two fi- 
gates, however, which had failed from Port 
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vith the earls of Mariſchal and Seaforth, the 


marquis of Tullibardine, ſome field officers, | failure of male iſſu. 


three hundred Spaniards, and arms. for. two 
thouſand men. They took poſſeſſion of Do- 
nan caſtle, being joined by about ſixteen hun- 
dred highlanders. s. . 5 


General Wightman, with a ſmal ! body of 


regular troops, marched againſt them from In- 
verneſs. They had made themſelves. maſters 
of the paſs of Glenſhiel ; but at the approach 
of the king's forces, retired to the 12 at 
Strachell, which they reſolved to defend. They 
were attacked and driven from one eminence to 
another till night, when the rebels diſperſed; 
and next day the Spaniards ſurrendered pri- 
ſoners of war. Mariſchal, Seaforth, and Tul- 
libardine, with ſome other officers, retired to 
one of the weſtern iſles, with a view to. ef- 
cape to the continent on the firſt opportu- 
By... 1 2 en Niese 2023-12071 19495 
The extraordinary promotion of peers. in 
the late reign ſo greatly offended the lords, 
that they had long been exerciſing their inven- 
tion, in order to find out ſome effectual re- 
medy againſt the like evil for the future; 
though the expedient they adopted, ſeems 
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rather to have been of too ſelfiſh and mono- 


polizing a nature. 


The duke of Somerſet repreſented in the 


bouſe of peers, on the laſt day of February. 


that the number of peers being very much 


encreaſed, eſpecially ſince the union of the 


two kingdoms, it was abſolutley neceſſary to 


take ſome ſteps for preſerving the dignity of 
the . peerage, and to prevent the inconve- 
niences which might attend the creation of a 
great number of peers to anſwer: a preſent 
purpoſe ; a meaſure. which had been actually 
embraced by her late majeſty. He therefore 
moved, that a bill might be brought in to 
ſettle and limit the peerage in ſuch a manner, 
that the number of Engliſh peers ſhould not 
be enlarged beyond ſix above the preſent num- 
ber, which, upon failure of male iſſue, might 
be ſupplied by new creations; and that, in- 


ſtead of the ſixteen elective peers from Scot- 


land, twenty-five ſhould be made hereditary, 
on the part of that kingdom; and that this 
number ſhould be made 
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good from the other 
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But the debates now ran 


269 
members of the / Scottiſh peerage, on the 


One end intended to be anſwered by this 
bill was, to put a reſtraint upon the prince of 


Wales, who happened to be at variance with 


the preſent miniſtry, The motion was ſup- 
ported by the duke of Argyle, now lord ſtew- 
ard of the houſhold, and the earls of Carliſle _ 
and Sunderland. It was oppoſed by the earl of 
Oxford, who ſaid, that as it tended to take 
away the . ee gem from the crown, it 
was matter of wonder to ſee it ſupported -by 
thoſe, who, by the great employments they 
enjoyed, ſeemed under the ſtricteſt obligation 
to take care of the royal prerogative : that he 
therefore apprehended there muſt be ſome 
ſecret meaning in this motion; but, for his 
own part, though he expected nothing from 
the crown, yet he would never give his 'vote 
forlopping off ſo valuable a branch' of the 
prerogative, as ſuch a reſtriction would pre- 
vent the king from rewarding merit in a pro- 
per manner. | | L 

On the ſecond of March, to which day the 
debate had been adjourned, earl Stanhope 
delivered a meſſage from the king, importing, 
that as they had under conſideration the ſtate 
of the Biitiſh- peerage, his majeſty had fo 
much at heart the ſettling it upon ſuch a foun- 
dation as might ſecure the freedom and con- 


ſtitution of parliaments in all future ages, 
that he deſired the conſideration of his prero- 


gative might not be ſuffered to have any 
weight in the debate, 1 
higher than before. 


Earl Cowper affirmed, that the part of the 


bill relating to the Scottiſh peerage, was a ma- 


nifeſt violation of the treaty of union, as well 


as a flagrant piece of injuſtice, as it would 


other ſubjects in the ki 
vould be neither electing nor elected, neither 
repreſenting nor repreſented: a ſpecies of op- 


with the higheſt reſentment and indignation, 


deprive perſons of their right, without being 


heard, and without any pretence of forfeiture 


on their part. He urged, that the Scottiſh 


peers, excluded from the number of twenty- 
five, would be in a worſe condition than any 


ngdom-: for they 


preſſion, which muſt certainly inflame them 
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and, perhaps, might prove the occaſion of 


ſome dangerous commotion. Theſe objec- 
tions were over-· ruled: reſolutions were 


taken agreeable to the motion; and the 
judges were ordered to prepare and bring in 
the bill. e v1 2111. 

The generality of the Scottiſh peers were 


greatly alarmed by this proceeding, as well 


as many Engliſh commoners, who law them- . 


ſelves precluded from the hopes of ever ar- 
riving at.digoity and title; and they did not 


fail to exclaim againſt it, as a violent en- 


croachment upon the conſtitution of the king- 
dom. 
on both ſides of the queſtion ; and a national 
clamour began to ariſe, when earl Stanhope 
obſerved in the houſe, that às the bill had 
raiſed ſtrange apprehenſions, he thought it 
adviſeable to delay the farther conſideration of 
it till a more proper opportunity. It was 
accordingly dropped, and the parliament 
prorogued to the eightetnth day of April, 
when his majeſty made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, thanking them for every inſtance of 
their loyalry, zeal and affetion. . | 

His majeſty having appointed lords juſtices 
to govern the kingdom in his abſence, em- 
barked on the eleventh of May for Holland, 
from whence he proceeded to Hanover, where 
he concluded a peace with Ulrica, the new 
queen of Sweden. By this treaty Sweden 
ceded for ever to the royal and electoral 
houſe of Hanover, the dutchies of Bremen 
and Verden, with all their dependencies : 
king George engaged to preſerve to his new 
ſubjects, their rights, privileges, property, 
and religion, and to diſcharge the incumbran- 
ces of the Swediſh crown 1n thoſe dutchies. 
He likewiſe obliged himſelf to pay a million 
of rixdollars to the queen of Sweden, and to 
renew, as king of Great Britain and elector 
of Hanover, the alliances formerly ſubſiſting 


between his predeceſſors and that kingdom. 


At the ſame time he mediated a peace be- 
tween Sweden and his former allies, the 
Danes, the Ruſſians, and the Poles. 

But his majeſty's mediation was rejected by 
the Czar, who determined to purſue his 


ſchemes of conqueſt. He ſent his fleet to 


Pamphlets were writ and publiſhed: 


— 


German generals, who, in con 
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the Scheuron or Batſes of Sweden, where his 
troops landed to the number of fifteen thou- 


ſand men, and committed dreadful ravages, 
But Sir John Norris, who commanded the 
Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas, having orders 
to ſupport the negotiations, .and oppoſe any 
hoſtilities that might be committed, the 


Czar, recalled his fleet, in fear of the fate 
that had befel the Spaniſh navy. | 


Sir George Byng continued in the Medi- 
terranean, dilige aſſiſting the Imperialiſts 
in finiſhing the conqueſt of Sicily. The 
court of Vienna had refolved to ſend a ſtrong 
body of forces to compleat the reduction of 
that ifland ; and the command of this army 
was entruſted: to the count de Merei, an ex- 


perienced and gallant officer, with whom Sir. 
George 


Byog conferred at Naples. The ad- 
miral ſupplied them with ammunition and ar- 


tillery, from the Spaniſh prizes; he took the 


whole reinforcement amounting to three thou- 
ſand five hundred horſe, and ten thouſand in- 
fantry, under his convoy, and ſaw them ſafely 
landed in the bay of Patti. i e 
The Spaniſh forces under the command of 
the marquis de Lede, were attacked in their 
camp at Villa Franca by count Merci, who 


was repulſed with the loſs of eight hundred 


men killed, and two thouſand four hundred 
wounded, himſelf having received a muſquet 
ball in the reins. Here his army was reduced 
to great ſtraits for want of proviſion, and, but 
for the aſſiſtance they received from the Eng- 
liſh navy, muſt have periſhed with wr 


As ſoon as admiral Byng was apprized 
the misfortune at Villa Franca, he embarked 


two battalions from the garriſon of Mellazzo, 


and about a thouſand recruits, whom he ſent 
under a convoy through the Faro to Schiſo- 


bay, to reinforce the Imperial army. He af- 


terwards aſſiſted at a council of war with the 


his advice, laid ſiege to the town of 
Then he repaired to Naples, where he - 


| ſented to count Gallas, the new viceroy, that, 
as the attempting the reduction of Sicily and 
"Sardinia at one and the ſame time would pro- 


,; 


bably be attended with the miſcarriage 


both enterpriaes, the troops deſtined for the 


conqueſt 
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jueſt of Sardinia ought firſt to be landed 5 
_— and co-operate towards the conqueſt {| Tunis at his own expence, as the harveſts of 
of that: iſland.; The court of Vienna had {| Sicily had been gathered into the Spaniſn ma- 
immediate notice ſent 


Sir George Byng, | 
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chem of this propoſal. es. It w: ; 
in the interim, went before the laſt embarkation of the Imperial 


* 


my. He alſo ſupplied them with corn from 


gazines. It was the ſecond day of March 


back to Sicily, and aſſiſted at the ſiege of troops were landed at Trapani. The whole 
Meſſina. The town ſurrendered on the eighth 
day of Auguſt, the garriſon retired into the 
citadel, and the remains of the Spaniſh navy, 
which had eſcaped at Paſſaro, were-now de- 
ſtroyed in the Mole. The emperor approved 
of the ſcheme propoſed by the Engliſh ad- 
miral, to whom he wrote a very gracious let- 
ter, acknowledging, with the warmeſt expreſ- 


ſions of gratitude, the i 


nt ſervices he 


had performed to the Imperial family and the 
common cauſe, and acquainting him that he 
had diſpatched orders to the governor of Mi- 
lan, to ſend the troops deſigned for Sardinia, 
to be tranſported into 


to Vado, in order 
Sicily. 


The. admiral devertniged:2s- condi this 


important affair in perſon. - Having furniſhed 
the Imperial army before Meſſina with 
another fupply of ammunition, - he ſet fail for 
Vado, where he overcame numberleſs difficul- 
ties ſtarted by the jealouſy of count Bonneval, 
who had been appointed commander in chief 
of the forces deſtined for Sardinia, and was 
unwilling to ſee them diverted to another ex- 
pedition, where he could only act in a ſubor- 
dinate capacity. At length, admiral Byng 
ſaw the troops embarked, and convoyed them 
to Meſſina, the citadel of which ſurrendered 
about ten days after their arrival; but the 
for this conqueſt- in the 
e Kore be thirds 
he marquis e, had, by this time, 
fortified a ſtrong poſt at Caſtro Sees, in 
the center of the iſland. The Imperialiſts 
could not, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, at- 
tack him in this ſituation; and proviſions 
they could not poſſibly 


Germans paid dearl 
_ - loſs of five thouſ. 


were ſo ſcarce, that 
remain near Meſſina. 


= X 


) 


The admiral, therefore, to-prevent their 
leaving the iſland durin 
took to convey them by ſea to Trapani, where 
they could enlarge their q 
country, and be better able to annoy the ene. 


the winter, under- 


uarters in a plentiful 
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army being -brought together, amounted to 
fourteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand 


cavalry, beſides the garriſons of Meſſina, 


Melazzo, - Syracuſe, and the adjacent towns. 
The approach of the Germans alarmed the 


from whence he ſent his mareſchal du camp to 
the count de Merci and the Enghſh admiral, 


propoſal was not diſagreeable to the Germans, 
who would thereby have gained their main 
point; but Sir George Byng declared, that 


not a Spaniard ſhould quit the iſland till the 


concluſion of a general peace, as he foreſaw 


that theſe forces would be employed againſt 


England or France, as they were the prime 
of the Spaniſh troops. B | 


The admiral joined count Merci in offering 


to the marquis de Lede a ceſſation of arms 
for ſix weeks, by which time the opinion of 
their reſpective courts might be known, on 


condition that he ſurrendered Palermo, and 


retired with his forces to- the middle of the 
iſland. The marquis conſented to ſurrender 


Palermo, in conſideration of a ſuſpenſion of 


arms for three months ; but, while this ne- 
gociation was depending, he received an ex- 
preſs from Madrid, acquainting him, that a 

neral peace was concluded. Nevertheleſs, 
he broke off the treaty, in conſequence of a 


ſecret order for that purpoſe. The reaſon for 


this unuſual ſtep was, that the king of. Spain 
hoped to procure in return for his evacuating 
Sicily, St. Sebaſtian's, Fontarabia, and othe 
laces taken during the war, n 
Sir George Byng, however, continued the 
hoſtilities till he received advice from the 


earl of Stair at Paris, that the marquis de 
Beretti Landi, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 


Hague, had ſigned the quadruple alliance. 


By the ſame courier packets were delivered to 


the count de Merci, and the marquis de Lede, 
which laſt ſent a meſſage to the admiral and 
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marquis de Lede, who retreated to Alcamo, 


with overtures for evacuating Sicily. The 
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* 
the Imperial 
ed upon the peace as a thing concluded ; 


and would treat about a ceſſati on of- hoſlili- 


ties as ſoon as they pleaſed.  _—- 

In anſwer to this meſſage, they ſaid, that, as 
the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia were to be 
performed within two months, after the fign- 
ing of the peace, they were ready to conſent 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms, upon his delivering 
up the city and caſtle of Palermo, at which 


place tranſports would be beſt provided, and 


other neceſſary meaſures concerted for the 
tranſportation of the Spaniſh army to their 
own. country. The marquis alledged, that, 
as their maſters were in treaty for ſettling the 
terms of evacuating thoſe iſlands, he did not 
think himſelf authorized to agree to a ceſſa- 
tion on any other condition, than that each 
party ſhould remain on the ground they oc- 
cupied, and wait the further orders of their 
ſuperiors. DIE 

The commanders having met at Caſſine de 
Rolſignole, and in vain attempted an agree- 
ment, the Imperial general reſolved to lay 
ſiege to Palermo. With this view he decamp- 
ed from Alcamo on the ſixteenth day of 
April, and followed the marquis de Lede, 
who retreated before him and took poſſeſſion 
of the advantageous poſts that led into the 
plains of Palermo; but the count de Merci, 
with ſurprizing activity, marched over the 
mountains, while the admiral watched the 


motions of the army, by coaſting along the 


The marquis de Lede, obſerving the Ger- 


mans deſcending into the plain, retired un- 
der the canon of Palermo, and fortified his 
camp with ſtrong intrenchments. On the ſe- 
cond day of May, the Imperialiſts took, by 
ſurprize, one of the enemy's redoubts, which 
commanded the whole line of their camp; 
and the marquis de Lede ordered all his forces 
to be drawn. out to retake this fortification; 
both armies were in motion, and on the very 


point of engaging, when a courier arrived in a 


felucca with a packet to the marquis, con- 
taining full powers to treat and agree about 
the evacuation of the iſland, and the tranſpor- 
tation of the army to Spain. 


* — 
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Hereupon, he withdrew his forces, and ſent 
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a trumpet with letters to the general and ad- 
miral, acquainting them with the orders he 
had received. Commiſſioners were appoint- 
ed on each ſide, the negotiations begun, and 
the convention ſigned in leſs than a week 
The Germans were put in poſſeſſion of Pa. 
lermo on the tenth of May; and the Spaniſh 
army marched to Termini, a town on the ſea 
coaſt, from whence they were tranſported to 
Barcelona. 1 Cagnt | * 
Sir George Byng continued in the Mediter. 
ranean until he had ſeen the iſlands of Sicily 
and Sardinia evacuated by the Spaniards, and 
the emperor eſtabliſhed in the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of the tormer, and the duke of Savoy in that 
of the latter; for which purpoſe four batta- 
lions of Piedmonteſe troops were embarked 
at Palermo, and ſent under a convoy to Cag- 
liari in Sardinia, | e tc! 
Upon the whole, the admiral's conduct dur- 
ing the war in Sicily was ſuch, that the fate 
of the iſland, depended entirely on him, the 


one party acknowledging, that they could not 


have conquered, and the other, that they 
could not have been ſubdued without his aſi 

tance. - When he waited on his majeſty u 

Hanover, he met with a very gracions recep- 
tion. The king told him, that he had found 
out the ſecret of obliging his enemies as well 
as his friends; for the court of Spain had men- 
tioned, with the warmeſt expreſſions of grati- 
tude, his fair and friendly deportment in pro- 
viding tranſports and other neceſſaries for the 


embarkation of their troops, and peotedting 


them from the hardſhips which they m 
otherwiſe have ſuffere . 

In reward for theſe ſervices, Sir George was 
appointed to the treaſurerſhip of the navy, 
and made rear-admiral of Great-Britain: in 
a little time he was ennobled by the title of 
viſcount Torrington; he was declared a privy 
counſellor, and afterwards - made. knight of 


the bath, on the revival of that order. 


While affairs in the Mediterranean were in 
the above ſituation, the duke of Berwick ad- 
vanced with the French army to the frontiers 
of Spain, where he took Fort Paſſage, and 
deſtroyed ſix Spaniſh ſhips of war that were 


upon the ſtocks, Then he formed the ſiege 
of Fontarabia, which he reduced 


in June, 
together 
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| un St. Sebaſtian's and Port-Anto- more in his preſence, ordered him to depart 
— 4 44 3 of the bay of Biſcay. In from Madrid in eight days, and to quit the 
this exploit the French were aſſiſted by two kingdom in the ſpace of three months. The 
hundred Engliſh ſeamen, who burned two marquis de Beretti Landi, the Spaniſh miniſ- ; 
e e eee 
ity of naval ſtore.. | © | ELEC 
ay, * B 3 da to revenge himſelf || allies, and Philip was at laft obliged to accede 
for the deſigns formed againſt his crown and || to the quadruple alliance. The war with 
dignity, and indemnity his ſubjects for the Spain, though drawn out to a greater length 
expence of the war, projected the conqueſt than is here ſpecified, it was thought proper 
of Corunna in the bay of Biſcay, and of Peru || to comprehend in one general view, that the 
in South America. Four thouſand men, com- reader might be able to form an idea of the 
manded by lord Cobham, were embarked at whole, and that his attention to the hiſtory of 
the Iſle of Wight, and ſailed on the twenty- his on country might not be interrupted by 
firſt day of September, under the convoy of || the recital of foreign affairs. * 
five ſhips of war, conducted by admiral || His majeſty returned to England on the 
Mighels, who was to. be joined by captain fourteenth of November, and or the twenty- 
Johnſon, then cruizing off Fontarabia. third opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a. 
But inſtead of attacking Corunna, they re- || ſpeech, in which he told them, that all Eu- | 
duced Vigo with very little difficulty: Pont- || rope, as well as Great Britain, was upon the | 
a-Vedra ſubmitted without reſiſtance : and || point of being delivered from the calamities i 
Redondella was abandoned by the inhabitants. |} of war, by the influence of the Britiſh aim ( 
Here they found a great quantity of braſs ar- and councils; that he hoped the commons 
tillery, ſmall arms, and military ſtores, which || would concert proper meaſures for leſſen- 
had been intended for the invaſion of England, | ing the debts of the nation: that he believed 
and the very troops that garriſoned theſe places. || they were all ſenſible of the many 'undeſerved 
your a part of thoſe to have made the de- 2 ee — wag had _— 
cent. e ny 9 1 8 againſt his perſon and government, ſince 
Johnſon, in the interim, who had not had || his Fen to the throne fare our diviſions 
an opportunity of joining the admiral, entered || at home had been magnified abroad; and, by 
the port of Ribadeo to the eaſtward of Orte- || inſpiring into ſome foreign powers a falſe opi- 
gas, where he deſtroyed two Spaniſh ſhips of || nion of our force, had encouraged them to 8 
war, and made prize of a merchantman; ſo || treat us in a manner, which the crown of : 
that the naval power of Spain was entirely || Great Britain ſhould never endure, while he 
ruined. The expedition to the Weſt Indies || wore it: that if the neceſſities of his govern- 
was long delayed by contrary winds, and at || ment had ſometimes engaged them, from 
length, the concluſion of the peace prevented || motives of duty and affection, to truſt him 
its being carried into execution. with powers of which they had always, with 
Te ill ſucceſs which every where attended || good. reaſon, been jealous, the whole world 
the Spaniards, compelled them to think of || muſt acknowledge, that theſe powers had been 
acceding to the terms of peace. Philip was, || ſo uſed, as to juſtify: the confidence they had 
at length, convinced of the madneſs of Albe- || repoſed in him; and, as he could truly affirm, 
roni's projects. That miniſter had rendered || that no prince was ever more zealous to en- 
himſelf odious to the emperor, the king of || creaſe his own authority, than he was to main- 
England, and the regent of France, who || tain the liberty of his eople, he hoped they 
unanimouſly deelared they would liſten to no || would think: of ſome elfectual method to pre- 
propoſals, while he ſhould be continued in || ſerve and tranſmir to oſterity, the freedom 
office. . W e EIS of our happy W e and particu- 
He was, therefore, diveſted of his employ- || larly to ſecure that part of it, which was moſt 
ments, the king forbade him to appear any || liable to abuſe: that, as far as human pru- 
43 Vol. II. Z 2 2 dence 
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27+ HISTORY of 


| dence could foreſee, the unanimity of this 
ſeſſion of - parliament muſt eſtabliſh, together 
with the peace of all Europe, the trade and 
commerce of theſe kingdoms, on a laſting 
foundation: he thought every man might 
now find an end of all his labours : all he 
had to aſk of them was, that they would 
make him a happy king, by becoming them 
ſelves, a great people. 
Addreſſes being made in the moſt grateful, 
and received in the moſt affectionate terms, 
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merania, which he had ſeized ; he likewiſe 
obliged himſelf, in return for the ceſſions ſhe' 
had made to him, to pay her majeſty two 
millions of rixdollars. ER NES 

On the twenty ſecond of June, the treaty: 
between Denmark and Sweden was figned at 
Frederickſtadt, through the mediation of 
king George, who became guarantee for the 
Danes keeping poſſeſſion of Sleſwick; as the 
Swediſh queen, on account of the ftrift al- 
liance ſubſiſting between her and the duke of 


„ 


his majeſty concluded the ſeſſion on the ele- 
venth of June, with a ſpeech in which he 
ſignified his intention of viſiting his German 
- dominions. | | 
The king of England and the queen of 
Sweden had by this time concluded at Stock- 
holm, an alliance offenſive and defenſive, by 
which his majeſty obliged himſelf to ſend a 
fleet into the Baltic, to act againſt the Czar 
of Muſcovy, in order to compel him to agree 
to reaſonable terms of peace. The Czar 
loudly complained of this interpoſition of 
king George, alledging, that he had failed in 
his engagements, both as elector of Hanover, 
and king of Great Britain. His reſident at 
London preſented a memorial on this ſubject, 
which was anſwered and refuted by the Britiſh | 
and Hanoverian miniſtry. Theſe recrimina- 
tions ſerved only to exaſperate the two prin- 
ces more violently againſt each other. The 


Czar continued to proſecute the war; and, || a Britiſh fleet, to procure a juſt and reaſonable 


at length, concluded a peace without a me- 


* 


But the king of England and the regent of || Stockholm were veſted with full powers · to act. 


France, by their mediation, procured a treaty | 
of peace to be ſigned between the queen of 
Sweden and the king of Pruflia, to whom 
that princeſs ceded the city of Stetin, the 
diſtrict between the rivers Older and Pehnne, 
with the iſles of Wallin and Uſedom, to 
be held and enjoyed in the ſame manner as 
theſe provinces had been transferred by the 
emperor and empire to the crown of Sweden, 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia in 1648. | 


The king of Pruſſia alſo engaged to join || 


the king of Great Britain in his endeavours 
to effectuate a peace between Sweden: and 


Sleſwick-Holſtein, could not, with any de- 
cency, give up that dutchy in form. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the king of Denmark agreed to 
reſtore the Upper- Pomerania, the iſle of Ru- 
gen, the city of Wiſmar, the towns of Mar- 
ſtrand and Stralfund, and whatever he had: 
taken from Sweden in the courſe of the war, 
in conſideration of Sweden's renouncing the 
exemption from toll in the Sound and the 
two Belts; and paying to Denmark, ſix hun- 
dred thouſand rixdollars, as ſoon as the eeſ- 
ſions ſhould be executed. 2543 234A 
To give proper weight to his mazeſty's 
mediation, Sir John Norris had ſailed to the 
Baltic, with a ſtrong ſquadron, in the montꝰ 
of April. When he arrived at Copenhagen, 
he wrote a letter to the prince Dalgorouki, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador at the court of Den- 
mark, importing, Ahat the king, his maſter, 
had ordered him to come into thoſe ſeas with 


peace between the crowns of Sweden and 
Ruſſia: and that he and the Engliſh envoy at 


Jointly or ſeparately, in quality of plenipoten- 
tiaries; in order to effect this agreement, by 
mediating the affair... I e 
The prince replied, that the Czar had no- 
thing more at heart than peace and tranquil: 
lity; and, in caſe his Britannic majeſty. had 
any propoſals to make to that prince, he hop- 
ed the admiral would excuſe him from recew- 
ing them, as they might be delivered in a 
much more compendious way. The Engliſh 
fleet immediately joined that of Sweden 25 
auxiliaries 3 but the Ruſſian ſquadron taking 
ſhelter in the harbour of Revel, they had no 


Denmark, and to perſuade the Daniſh king | 


to reſtore to queen Ulrica that part of Po- 


opportunity of attacking them. 
Although his majeſty failed in his aer 
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io effect an accommodation in the North, that 
event was ſoon brought about by other means. 
Ulrica queen of Sweden, ſiſter to Charles 
the twelfth, had married the prince of: Heſſe, 
and was extremely deſirous that he ſhould be 
joined with her in the adminiſtration of the 

regal power: In order to accompliſh this 


purpoſe, ſhe wrote a letter to each of the four 


ſtates, repreſenting the advantage that would 
accrue to the public from having the aſſiſtance 
of his royal highneſs in the government; and 
that by conferring on her zhuſband the ſove- 


reign authority, would lay the higheſt 


obligation on he $97 ents: 
Some oppoſition to this meaſure was at firſt 
made by the nobles, but their ſcruples being 
overcome, in conſequence: of a ſecond letter 
from the queen, the prince was unanimouſly 
elected king of Sweden. The new ſovereign 
ſent one of his principal officers to notify his 
election to the Czar, who congratulated him 
upon his elevation; and this interchanging of 


civilities was the beginning: of a negotiation, | 
which ended in a prace, and re-eſtabliſhed the | 


. 


tranquility of the North. - - 


His majeſty ſet out for his electoral do- 


; minions, on the fifteenth of June; but before 
his departure from Great Britain, he was re- 


conciled to the prince of Wales, through the 
mediation of the duke of Devonſhire and 
others, who were taken ĩnto the miniſtry, and 6 

| ford but very little entertainment to the 


again ſhared his majeſty's favou. 
A. D. 1720. During the king's reſidence 
at Hanover, the South-ſea ſcheme. produced 


a kind of national phrenzy in England. The 


2 25 - the _ ſeems to have. been'taken 
rom the famous Miſſiſſipi form | 

Law, which, in the couff eee 
year, had raiſed ſuch a ferment in France. and 
involved many thouſand families of that king- 
dom in utter ruin and deſtruction. Law's 
ſcheme was built upon the grant of an ex· 


cluſive trade to Louiſtana, and, had 1 

e te and, t been 
properly conducted, might have Bern en | 
with ſome advantage. The deſign of it was 


defeated by the eager avidit 
| avidity of the people. 
many of whom were reduced to A $5 
beggary though the - ſtate gained immenſe 
| Profits; no leſs than fifteen hundred millions 
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of the public debts having been transferred 


people. 
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from the government to the ſhoulders of the 


The company flattered themſelves that 
their ſtock would rife to a conſiderable height 


upon the bill's being paſſed ;. but finding 
themſelves diſappointed in their expectations, 
they propagated a report, chat Gibraltar and 
and Portmahon would be exchanged for ſome 
places in Peru; by which means the Engliſh 


275 | 


* 


trade to the South · ſea would be protected and 


enlarged. This rumour, diffuſed with great 
induſtry, inſpired the people with the moſt 
ſanguine and extravagant hopes. In five days 


after the paſſing of the bill, the directors 
opened their books for a ſubſcription of one 


million, at the rate of three hundred pounds 
for every hundred pounds capital. Perſons 
of all ranks crowded to the houſe in ſuch 
numbers, that the firſt ſubſcription amounted 
to above two millions of original ſtock. In 


a few days the ſtock. advanced to three hun- 


dred and fifty pounds; and the ſubſcriptions 


were ſold for double the price of the firlt pay- 


ments. 111 ; LL e fit; . — 2 ny . 4 
To give a minute account of the proceed- 
ings, or explain the various and unwarrant- 


able arts that were practiſed to enhance the 
value of the ſtock, and decoy the ignorant 


and unwary, would be altogether inconſiſtent 
with the deſign of a general hiſtory, and af- 


reader :- ſuffice it to ſay, that, by the-promiſe 
of large dividends; : and other illegal arts; 
the ſtock was raiſed to above a thouſand per 


| cent, and the whole nation turned into ſtock- 
. Jobbers. 55H 0 1 
courſe of the preceding 


A 


A prodigious. number of ſchemes: being 
ſet on foot, many: hundred families were ru- 


| ined, and the nation was ſo tranſported with 
a ſpirit of adventure, that people became a 


prey to the moſt impudent impoſtors. 

_ His majeſty, before his departure, had 
publiſned a: proclamation againſt. thoſe un- 
lawful-proje&s, and ordered them to be pro- 


ried on with uncommon vigour; 


— 


The epidemic; madneſs: occaſioned by this 


— 


ſecutedlas common nuſances; but, notwith- | 
| ſanding this prohibition, they were ſtill car- 
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cheme continued to prevail till the eigheh day 
of September, when the ſtock began 0 fall. 


Then did ſome of the adventurers awake from 


their golden dream. The number of ſellers 
daily enereaſed. On the twenty- ninth day of 
the month the ſtock ſunk to one hundred and 
fifty: ſeveral eminent goldſmiths and bankers, 
who had lent great ſums upon it, were obliged 


pal caſh-keepers of the South - ſea ſtock, were 


forced to ſtop payment: and now the general 


ruin began to make its horrid: approaches. 

The deſtruction of a prodigious number of 
families, many of them till then very opulent, 
was the immediate conſequence of the ſudden 
fall of ſtock; Public credit received a terri- 
ble ſhock : the nation was thrown into a dan- 
gerous ferment; and nothing was heard but 
the ravings of grief, diſappointment and deſ- 
pair. Succeſhve expreſſes were diſpatched to 


Hanover, repreſenting to the king the ſtate 
of affairs, and earneſtly preſſing him to haſten 


his return. He accordingly ſhortened: his in- 
tended ſtay in Germany, and arrived in Eng- 
land on the eleventh day of November. 
When the parliament” afſembled on the 
eighth of December, his majeſty, after hav- 
ing acquainted them with his negotiations a- 
broad, expreſſed his concern for the unhappy 
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turn of attairs which had fo deeply affected 


the public credit at home; and he earneſtly 


deſired then to confider of the moſt effe tual 


and ſpeedy methods to reſtore and ſecure the 
credit of the nation. 1 9415 
While ſome of the members ſeverely felt 
their private, or ſincerely lamented the public 


calamities, others, diſſatisfied with the pre- 


ſent adminiſtration, were glad of an opportu- 
nity to gratify their revenge under the ſpeci- 
ous pretence of juſtice and equity; ſome ima- 
gined, that, by their vehement declamation, 
they ſhould attract the notice of the court, 
and, perhaps, force themſelves into places of 
truſt: others, concerned in the fraudulcut 
practices of the South- ſea company, believed 


that an affected ſeverity was the moſt effectual 


means of preventing ſuſpicion of their guilt: 
and there were not a few, who, under the 
appearance of indignation againſt che delin- 


1 


of the 


ſcheme: that he had readily 
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quents, artfully concealed their devoted at. 


tachment to ſome of the principal managers, 
and endeavoured to procure their being ad- 
mitted into the committees of enquiry, as the 
moſt effectual means to ſcreen theſe robbers 
ublic. 217 n eee 
On cloſing the ſeſſion, on the tenth of Au. 


ere guſt, his majeſty declared, that he entertained 
to ſhut up ſhop and abſcond: the ſword- blade 
company, who had hitherto been the princi- 


a moſt ſincere concern for the ſufferings of 


the innocent, and a juſt indignation againſt 


the guilty, in the affair of the South. ſea 
given his aſſent 
to ſuch bills as they had preſented to him, for 


puniſning the authors of the late misfortunes, 


and for obtaining reſtitution and ſatisfaction 
to thoſe who had been injured by them in ſo 
notorious a manner: that they could not fail 
to have obſerved, that the diſcontents, occa- 
ſioned by this unhappy event, had been in- 
duſtriouſly fomented and inflamed by wicked 
and ſeditious libels; but he doubted not, but 
by their prudent conduct in their ſeveral coun- 
ties, they would diſappoint the enemies of the 
government, in their ſeditious views and in- 
tentions. pd tor ee 
A. D. 1522. When the new parliament wet 
on the ninth of October, his majeſty told them, 
that he was extremely ſorry to find himſelf o- 
bliged, at the opening of the firſt ſeſſion, to ac- 
quaint them, that a dangerous conſpiracy had 
been for ſome time formed and was ſtill carry- 
ing on againſt his perſon and government, in 
favour of a popiſh pretender: that the diſco- 
veries he had made at home, and the informa- 
tions he had received from abroad, had given 
him the moſt ample and concurrent proofs of 
this wicked deſign : that the conſpirators had, 
by their emiſſaries, made the ſtrongeſt inſtances 
for ſuccours from foreign powers, hut were 
diſappointed in their expectations: that never 
thelefs, confiding in their numbers, and, not 
diſcouraged by their former ill ſucceſs, they 
had reſolved once more, upon their on 


ſtrength, to attempt the ſubverſion of his go- 
vernment: that, with this view, they had pro 


vided conſiderable ſums of money, enga : 
great numbers of officers from abroad, ſecure 
large quantities of arms and ammunition, # 


thought themſelves ſo well prepared, that, 


had not the plot been timely 1 " 
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London, would have been involved in blood 
| 


and confuſion : that, had he, ſince his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, made any innovation in 
the eſtabliſhed religion; had he, in any one | preſent eſtabliſhment, was now become abſo- ; 
_ _ inſtance, invaded-the liberty and property of | 


his ſabjeRs z he. ſhould the leſs wonder at any 


endeavours to alienate the affections of his 
people, and draw them into meaſures, Which 
could end in nothing but their on deſtruc- 
tion: but to endeavour to perſuade a free 


ople, in full enjoyment of all that was dear 


and valuable to them, to exchange freedom 
for ſlavery, the proteſtant religion for popery, 
much 
blood and treaſure, as had been ſpent in de- 
fence of the preſent eſtabliſnment, ſeemed 
ſuch a degree of infatuation, as could hardly 
be reconciled with ſound reaſon or common 
ſenſe : that, how vain and unſucceſsful ſoe ver 
theſe deſperate projects might prove in the 


and to ſacrifice at once the price of 


end, they had, at preſent, ſo far produced 


the deſired effect, as to create uneaſineſs and 


diffidence in the minds of his people; which 


his enemies endeavoured to improve to their 
own advantage: that, by forming plots, they 


firſt diminiſhed. the value of all property that 
was lodged in the public funds, and then 
complained of the low ſtate of credit; they 
made an increaſe of the national expences 


k 
1 


o * 


neceſſary, and then clamoured at the burden 


of taxes, and endeavoured to impute to his 
government, as grievances, the miſehiefs and 


D of which themſelves alone were the || concerting meaſures for defeating the intended if 
Occa * that there was nothing he more conſpiracy. A bill was introduced into the 1 
Wen 1 deſired, than to ſee the public ex- upper houſe for ſuſpending the Habeas 9 
orc eſſened, and the great national debt || Corpus act for a whole year; and paſſed both fil 
75 A. Wig of being gradually reduced and || houſes by a conſiderable - majority, but not | 
8 fach * N a ſtrict regard to parliamen || without violent oppoſitio .. i 

could and a more favourable opportu || The duke of Norfolk being brought from l 
1 ef he vo: have been expected, than || Bath, was examined before the council, and | 

* = ps 4 ound peace, which the nation || committed to the Tower, on ſuſpicion of high ii 
public AC: with all its neighbours ; but || treaſon.. As a further proof of the plot, the 1 
Faq C m_ 2 always languiſh under || king ſent to the houſe of peers the original, | 

f REG Ve. ons of danger; nor could it || and printed copy, of a declaration ſigned by I 
tion | dil eh Na a ſolid and laſting founda- | the pretender, It was dated at Lucca, on the Wi 
_ 1 : e cauſe of this national calamity || twentieth day of September, 1722 ; and ap- i 
Was Entirely removed: that he need not tell | peared to be a propoſal addreſſed to the ſub- 1 


them of what infinite conſe ence = A 
the peace and tranquillit dr the e a 


ſpirit of popery, which breathed nothing but 


deſtruction to the civil and religious rights 


of a proteſtant church and kingdom, had not 
ſo far 


poſſeſſed his people, as to make them 
ripe for ſuch a fatal change: he hoped they 
would let the world ſee, that the general diſ- 
poſition of the nation was no temptation to 


foreign enemies to invade it, nor any diſcou- 
ragement to domeſtic enemies to kindle a 
civil war in the bowels of their country: that 


their own intereſt and welfare called upon 
them to defend themſelves: for his own part, 


he ſaid, he ſhould wholly rely upon the divine 


protection, the ſupport of his parliament, and 


the: affections of his people, which he ſnould 


endeavour to preſerve, by ſteadily adhering to 
the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and go- 
verning his people according to the laws of 
the land | MATS 095 1697 


On this occaſion, both houſes preſented ad- 
dreſſes expreſſive of their firm attachment to 
his majeſty, and their indignation againſt the 


authors of the preſent conſpiracy. 


— * 
7 


The parliament gave its attention to the 


|. ]e&ts of Great. Britain and Ireland, as well as - 
to all foreign princes and ſtates. In this pa- 


per 
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per the pretendes, who thought proper to aſ- ¶ was reprieved/for ſome time, and examined 


{ume the title of king James, affected to talk 
of the late violations of the freedom of elec- 


tions ; conſpiracies invented to give a colour | 


to new oppreſſions ; infamous informers ; and 


1% 


| 


| 


: 
N 


| 


and the ſtate of proſcription, in which he | 
ſuppoſed every honeſt man to be. He then | 
very gravely propoſed, that, if king George | 


would reſign to him the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, he would, in return, beſtow upon him 
the title of king in his native dominions, and 
invite all other ſtates to confirm it. He hke- 


wiſe promiſed to ſecure the cxown of England 


to king George or his deſcendants, whenever 


it ſhould come to them by hereditary right. 


It was reſolved by the lords, that this de- 
claration was a falſe, ſcandalous and traitorous 
libel; and they ordered it to be burned at the 
Royal Exchange. The commons concurred 
in theſe reſolutions. Both houſes joined in an 
addreſs, expreſſing their aſtoniſhment and in- 
dignation at the inſolence of the pretender ; 


and aſſuring his majeſty, that with their lives 
and fortunes they would ſupport his title to 


the crown. 
A bill was prepared by the commons for 


raiſing one hundred thouſand pounds upon the 
real and perſonal eſtates of all papiſts; or per- 
ſons educated in the pepiſh religion, towards 


_ defraying the expences occaſioned by the late 


rebellion and diſorders. This bill was ſtrenu- 


auſly oppoſed by the friends of the papiſts, 


as 2 ſpecies of perſecution : but, notwith- 


ſanding all their objections, it was carried by 


a conſiderable majority, and ſent up to the 


Jords, together with another, obliging all 


perſons being -papiſts, in Scotland, and all 
perſons in Great-Britain, refuſing and neglect- 
ing to take the oaths appointed for the ſecu- 


_ rity of the king's perſon and government, to 
regiſter their names and real eſtates. Both 


bills paſſed through the upper houſe without 


amendment, and received the royal aſſent 
ſoon afterwards, | 


On the twenty-firſt of November, Mr. 


Layer was tried in the court of king's bench, 


and convicted of having enliſted men for the 
E ſervice, in order to ſtir up a rebel- 
i 


on, and received ſentence of death. He 


could 


by a committee of the houſe of commons; 
but as he refuſed to make any diſcovery, he 


| was executed at Tyburn, and his head fixed © 


upon Temple-bar. MLS 

A report was made to the houſe, of com- 
mons by Mr. Pulteney, chairman of the com- 
mittee, that it appeared from the examing- 
tion of Layer and others, that a deſign. had 
been formed by perſons of figure and diſtinc- 
tion at home, in conjunction with traitors 
abroad, for placing the pretender upon the 
throne of theſe realms ; that his firſt intention 
was to have procured a body of foreign troops 
to invade the kingdom at the time of the late 
elections; but the conſpirators being diſap- 
pointed in this expectation, reſolved to make 
an attempt at the time, hen it was generally 
believed the king intended to go to Hanover, 
by the help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as. 
paſs into England unobſerved from 
abroad, under the command of the late duke 
of Ormond, who was to have landed in the 
river with a great quantity of arms, provided 
in Spain for that purpoſe ; at which time the 
Tower was to have been ſeized : that this 
ſcheme being alſo defeated by the wiſe and 
vigorous meaſures of the government, they 
deferred their enterprize till the breaking 'up 
of the camp; and in the mean time, employ- 


| ed their agents to corrupt and ſeduce the of- 
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ficers and ſoldiers of the army : that the late 
duke of Ormond, the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, were concerned in 
this conſpiracy: that their acting agents were 
Chriſtopher Layer, and John Plunket, who 
travelled with him to Rome, Dennis Kelly, 
George Kelly, and Thomas Carte, a non-jur- 
ing clergyman, Neynoe, the Iriſh prieſt, who, 
by this time, was drowned in the river Thames, 
in attempting to make his eſcape from the 
meſſenger's houſe, Mr. Spelman, alias Tal- 
lop, and John Simpel : and that theſe noble- 
men ſeemed to have employed perſons. of the 
meaneſt rank to carry on their correſpondence, - 
as the moſt effectual means to ſcreen them 


from all ſuſpicion of guilt; or, in cafe of 
being ſuſpected, to prevent a diſcovery: 
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This report was no ſooner read, than the 
commons reſolved, that a deteſtable and hor- | 
rid conſpiracy had been formed and carried 
on by perſons of figure and diſtindlion at 
home, and their agents and inſtruments, in 
conjunction with traitors abroad, for raiſing a 
rebellion, ſeizing the Tower and city of | 
London, laying violent hands upon the per- 
| 


ſons of his moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince 
of Wales, and to place a popiſh pretender 
on the throne, with a view to ſubvert the | 
eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate. 
Hills were brought in and paſſed, for inflict- 
ing pains and agree, ant John Plunket 
and George Kelly, who were, by theſe acts, 
to be kept in cloſe cuſtody, during his ma- 
jeſty's JR in any priſon in Great-Britain 
and if they attempted an eſcape were liable 
to ſuffer death. „ OO tg eg 40 
A motion was made by Mr. Younge for a 
ſimilar bill againſt Dr. Francis Atterbury, 
biſhop of Rochefter. This was immediately 
— the houſe, though oppoſed by 
Sir William Wyndham, who affirmed there 
was no other evidence againſt him, than con- 
jectures and hearſays. The biſhop wrote a 
letter to the ſpeaker, intimating, that though 
conſcious of his own innocence, he ſhould 
decline giving the houſe any trouble that day, | 
contenting himſelf with the opportunity of 
making his defence before another, of which 
he had the honour to be a member. Council 
being heard for the bill, it was committed to 
a grand committee on the ſixth day of April, | 
when moſt of the Tory members choſe to | 
withdraw from the houſe. It was then moved, 
that the biſhop ſhould be deprived of his 
office and benefice, baniſhed the king- 
dom, be guilty of felony if he returned, and 
that it ſhould not be in the king's power to 


ardon him without conſent of parliament 
bas that his effects ſhould nt" be confi. 
e. — TI TOE Too 

The commons having paſſed the bill and 
ſent it up to the lords, the biſhop was brought 
to his trial before them on the ninth day of 
May. Himſelf and his council having been 
heard, the lords proceeded: to examine the 

articles of the bill; and, when they had read 


— — — ——— —— — — — ow Bong. 
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ing for him and others to. do, but to retire 


it a third time; a motion was made to paſs it» 
which 'occafioned long and warm debates- 
Earl Powlet ſaid, that the ſwerving in fuch an 


extraordinary manner, from the fixed rules 


of evidence, and, therefore, from the max- 


ims of juſtice, could not fail to be attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences to our excel- 


lent conſtitution. He was anſwered by the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, who affirmed, that, as 
extraordinary diſeaſes require extraordinary 
remedies, ſo, in caſes of extreme danger and 


| neceſſity, when' the very being of the ſtate 


lay at ſtake, the legiflature ought to exerr 
itſelf againſt thoſe offenders which the com- 
mon law could not rec. 

The- inſufficiency of the teſtimony appear- 
ing to the duke of Wharton, who ſummed 
up the evidence, he ſaid, that, let the conſe- 


quence be what it would, he hoped ſuch a 


helliſh ſtain would never ſully the luſtre and 


glory of that illuſtrious houſe, as to condemn. 


a man without the leaſt proof. . 

The duke was ſupported in his opinion by 
lord Bathurſt, who obſerved, that a French- 
man, having invented a machine which would: 
not only kill more men at once than any yet 
in uſe, but alſo diſable for ever any man who 


ſhould be wounded by it, applied himſelf, 
1n ation of a reward, to one of the 


French miniſters, who laid the project before 
his late French majeſty ; but that monarch, 
conſidering that ſuch an engine might ſoon. 
be turned againſt his own men, did not 


think proper to encourage it: that the inven- 


tor, diſappointed in this quarter, came over 


to England, and offered his ſervice to the 
Britiſh general, who likewiſe rejected the 


propoſal with indignation : that the uſe and 


| application of the ſtory was obvious at firſt 


fight; for, ſhould the method of proceeding, 
which. was now propoſed, be adopted, it 
would certainly prove a very dangerous en- 
gine, and might be turned to the deſtruction 


of thoſe very perſons, by whom it was, at 


preſent, employed: that in ſuch a caſe, no 
man's life, liberty, or property would be ſe- 
cure; and, if the payliament was determined 


to go on at that rate, he ſa nothing remain- 
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milies, ſince their lives and liberties might be 
loſt by the interception. of à ſingle letter in a 
literary correſpondence. . 7. 


. # # 


In ſupport of this. argument he quoted | 


paſſage from De Retz's memoirs, relating to 


cardinal Mazarine, who boaſted, that, if he 
had but two lines of any man's writing, he 
could, by means of a few circumſtances at- 
teſted by. witneſſes, cut off his head with 
pleaſure. Then, turning to the bench of 
biſhops, who had been unfavourable to Dr. 
Atterbury, he ſaid, he could hardly account 
for the inveterate hatred and malice, which 
ſome perſons bore the learned and ingenious 
biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs they were in- 
toxicated with the infatuation of ſome wild 
Indians, who believed, that they inherited 
the abilities as well as the effects of the ene- 
my whom they deſtroyed. 1 

The duke of Argyle, the earl of Seafield, 
and lord Lechmere, ſpoke in ſupport of the 
bill, the laſt of whom, though he had on ſe- 
veral other occaſions, expreſſed his diſlike of 
ſuch extraordinary proceedings, declared, 


that, he thought the evidence was ſufficient. | 
Neceſſity, earl Cowper obſerved, was the 
| beſt argument that could be urged in behalf 


of the bill; but he ſaid, that he ſaw no ne- 
ceſſity that could juſtify ſuch an unprecedent- 
ed and dangerous proceeding, as the conſpi- 
racy had, above twelve months before, been 


| happily diſcovered, and the effects of it pre- 


vented : that, beſides the intrinſic weight and 
ſtrength of the government, the hands of thoſe 
at the helm had been ſtill further fortified by 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
the additional troops which had been raiſed; 
ſo that, in his opinion, there could be no dan- 


ger to the ſtate, though Plunket and Kelly | 


were not impriſoned for life, nor the biſhop 
of Rocheſter driven into baniſhment : thar, 
on the contrary, if that prelate's talents: and 
genius! lay in contriving and carrying on 
ſtate intrigues, he thought him leſs dange- 
rous at home than abroad: that the known 


rules of evidence, as laid down at firſt, and || 


eſtabliſhed by the laws of the land, were the 


birth right of every ſubject in the nation, and 


— 
F 
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| 


| 
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of, Britiſh peers, for giving up their ancient 
privileges. After a violent debate, the queſ- 


warm friend of the late miniſtry, was one of 


* 
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to their country houſes, and there, if poſſible, 


their CO) 1 th. b ought to be conſtantly obſerved, not only in 
quietly enjoy their eſtates within their own fa- 


the inferior courts of judicature, but alſo in 


both houſes of parliament, till altered by 
the legiſlature: that the admitting the pre- 


carious and uncertain evidence of the clerks 
of the Poſt· office, was a very dangerous pre- 


cedent: in former times it was thought very 
grievous, that, in capital caſes, a man ſhould 
be affected by a ſimilitude of hands; but here 


the caſe was much worſe, ſince it was allow 


ed, that the clerks of the Poſt- office could 
carry the ſimilitude of hands four months 
in their minds. He commended the bi- 
ſhop's noble deportment in declining to an- 
ſwer before the houſe of commons, whoſe 
proceedings in this unprecedented manner 
againſt a lord of parliament, was ſuch an 
encouragement on the prerogative of the 


peerage, that, if they ſubmitted to it, by 


paſſing this bil}, they might be termed the laſt 


tion was carried in the affirmative by a ma- 
Jority of forty. voices, though a proteſt was 
entered againſt the proceedings by ſeveral of 
the, Pens, d e | | 
- His lordſhip was hereby deprived of all of- 
fices, benefices, and dignities, and rendered 


incapable of enjoying any for the future; he 


was baniſhed the realm, and ſubje&ed to the 
pains of death, in caſe he ſhould return, as 


were all perſons that ſhould: correſpond with 
him during his exile, Doctor Friend, who 


was 2 member of the houſe, and had exerted 
himſelf with great zeal in' the-biſhop's favour, 


being ſuſpected of treaſonable practices, was 

taken into cuſtody. Gene e | 
| In conſideration. of the ſervices of Mr. 
Robert Walpole, the king created his ſon a 


* 


peer; he alſo made a good number of church 
promotions, admitted the impriſoned lords 
and gentlemen to bail, granted a pardon to 
lord Bolingbroke, ordered the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter to be conveyed to the continent, and 


then ſet: out for Hanover on the third day of 
June, leaving the government in the hands 


of a regency, from which the prince of Wales 
was ſtill excluded, though lord Harcoyrt, 4 


the number. 
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A. D. 1723- | 
The lords Townſend and Carteret, ſecreta- 
ries of tate, went abroad with his majeſty. 
The affairs of the continent had began to 
take a new turn. The different princes, whoſe 
intereſts were to hate been determined at the 
congreſs of Cambray, piqued at the fruitleſs 
iſſue of that negotiation, reſolved to promote 
their ſeveral intereſts, by entering into ſeparate 
engagements. r 
Ireland being at this time deficient in cop- 
r coin, one William Wood obtained a patent 
or furniſhing the kingdom therewith; but 
when the money began to be circulated, a vio- 
lent clamour was raiſed againſt it. The par- 
liament of that kingdom, which met on the 
fifth day of September, reſolyed, that the 
importing and uttering of copper halfpen 
and farthings by virtue of Wood's patent, 
would be prejudicial to the reyenue, deſtruc- 
tive of trade, and of dangerous conſequence 
to the rights of the ſubject: that the ſtate 
of the nation had been miſrepreſented, in 
order to obtain the patent: that the half- 
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pence wanted weight : that, even if the pa- 
tent. had been complied with, there would 


have been aloſs to the nation of a hundred 


and fifty per cent: and t! 
power of. coinage to a private perſon had 
ever been highly prejudicial to the kingdom; 


- 


conſequence. 


Both the houſes having addreſſed his ma- 
zeſty on the ſubject, the matter was referred 


to the lords of the privy council of England, 


who declared, that, from the report of Sir . 


Iſaac Newton and others of the mint, who | 


had made the aſſay and trial of the halfpence, 


the conduct of the patentee was altogether 


unblameable; and that the terms of the pa- 
tent had been exactly fulfilled : that Wood's 
currency, in goodneſs, fineneſs, and value of 
metal, exceeded all the copper money which 
had been coined for Ireland, in the reigns of 
Charles the-ſecond, James the ſecond, king 
William and queen Mary - that his majeſty's 
predeceſſors had always exerciſed the un- 
doubted prerogative of granting patents for 
copper coinage in Ireland to private perſons: 
that none of thoſe patents had been ſo hene- 
44 Vol. II. 0 „ 
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to che Kingdom as this granted to Wil- 
Wood, who had not r it in a clan- 
an unpreced manner, but 
er a reference to the attorney and ſollicitor- 
general and after Sir Ifazc Newton had been 
conſulted in every particular: and finally, 
that the neceility for granting ſuch à patent 
was obyious, from the great ſcarcity of money 
in * which was proyed by many wit- 
neſſes. | | | TIT 
This determination had but little effect onthe 
Iriſh, among whom the clamour was induſtri- 
ouſly kept up by papers, ren and lam- 
ae Wren by dean Swift and others; but 
Wood haying voluntarily reduced his coinage 
rom one hundred thouſand to forty thouſand 
pounds, . the noiſe yas, in 2 great meaſure, 
filenced. The parliament ,of Ireland paſſed 
an act for accepting the affirmation of Quar 
kers inſtead of an oath : and granted three 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds towards 
diſcharging the national debt, which a- 


mounted to fix hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds. | | 


A. D. 1723. Lord Cowper, who had been 
twice lord high chancellor of England, and 
was an ornament to that high office, died on 
the tenth of October. This year was like- 


| wiſe remarkable for the death of the duke of 
and would, at all times, be of dangerous | 


Orleans, regent of France, who was carried 
off by an apoplexy in the fiftieth year of his 
age, after having nominated the duke of 
Bourbon prime miniſter. Immediate aſſu- 
rances of the friendſhip of the court of France 
were ſent to his Britannic majeſtyj. 


— 


On the nineteenth of Decemher his majeſty 


arrived in London, and the parliament meet- 


ing on the ninth of January, he congratu- 
lated them on the ſucceſs of their endeavours 
during the laſt ſeſſion to promote the ſafety, 
intereſt, and honour of the kingdom. He 
recommended to the commons the care of the 
public debts; and expreſſed his ſatisfaction at 
ſeeing the ſinking fund improved and aug- 
mented, ſo as to afford a proſpect of diſcharg- 
ing the national debt. . 


1 — 


Both houſes having addreſſed his majeſty, 
the commons proceeded to conſider the eſti- 
mates for the enſuing year. They voted ten 

JJ thouſand 
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thouſand ſeamen ; and the majority, though || mand, that, ſeven 8 6. before, the peti- 
not without violent oppoſition, agreed to || tioner had made his humble application and 
maintain four thouſand additional troops, || ſubmiſſion to the king, with aſſurances of 
which had been raiſed in the courſe of the || duty, allegiance, and fidelity; that, from his 
preceding ſummer; the Whole number of || behaviour ſince that time, his majeſty was 
effective men amounting to eighteen thouſand || convinced, of his being a fit object of his 
two hundred and ſixty- four. The malt tax || mercy; and therefore conſented to his peti- 
and a land tax of two ſhillings in the pound, || tioning the houſe. {Tee 
were appropriated to pay the expence of the || When the petition had been read, Mr. 
above. | Walpole faid, he was fully ſatisfied, that the 
The injuſtice of protections granted by fo- |} petitioner had ſufficiently atoned for his paſt 
reign miniſters, peers and members of par- offences, and deſerved the favour of that 
liament, being greatly complained of, the || houſe, ſo far as to enable him to enjoy the 
commons reſolved, that all protections granted || family inheritance, that was ſettled upon him; 
by members of that houſe, ſhould be declared || which, according to the opinion of the beſt 
void, and immediately withdrawn; that || lawyers, he could not do, by virtue of his 
none ſhould be granted for the future; and || majeſty's pardon, without an act of parlia- 
that if any member ſhould preſume to con- men. 
travene this order, he ſhould make ſatisfac- After many debates on the ſubiect, a bill 
tion to the party injured, and be liable to the || was prepared, agreeable to the petition, paſſed 
cenſure of the houſe. The lords made a || both houſes, and ſoon after received the royal 
declaration to the fame purpoſe, with an ex- || aſſent. 3 1188 | 
ception of. menial ſervants, and thoſe neceſ- Several changes in the affairs of the con- 
ſarily employed about the eſtates of peers. || tinent had by this time taken place. Lewis, 
A. D. 1724. The public buſineſs being || the young king of Spain, dying ſoon” after 
finiſhed, the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a || his advancement to the throne, his father 
ſpeech on the twenty fourth day of April, Philip, reſumed the reins of government, 
| 


and at the meeting of parliament on the || which he had quitted; and reſigned” himſelf 

twelfrh of November, they continued the || entirely into the hands. of the queen; who 

former eſtabliſhment of the land and ſea || was a princeſs of an intriguing and ambitious: 
diſpoſition. $5350 e eee 

Lewis the fifteenth of France, who had 

married the infanta, took ſuch an averſion to 

his wife, that he could never be prevailed: 

with to-conſummate his nuptials; and, as the 

whole French nation was alarmed with the 

apprehenſion of a civil war, in cafe of his dying 

| without male iſſue, he reſolved; with the ad- 

| vice of his council, to-ſend her back to Ma- 

drid, whither : ſhe was accordingly attended. 
by the marquis de Monteleone, and Patrick. 
Lawleſs, the pretender's agent. | 

This inſult offered to her daughter, ſo ex- 
aſperated the queen of Spain, that ſhe diſ- 

miſſed madamoiſelle de Beaujolouis, one of 
the regent's daughters, Who had been con- 
his forfeitures, as a pardon had ſuſpended it || trated to her ſon, don Carlos. Not fatisfied 
with reſpec to his life. Mr. Walpole had || with this revenge; ſhe reſolved that the French 

acquainted the houſe, by his majeſty's com- } ſhould have no farther concern with 3 


N and readily granted the neceſſary ſup- 
ies. 
o The chief object, which engaged their at- 
tention during this ſeſſion, was the trial of the 
earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor of Eng- 
land. This nobleman, by conniving at cer- 
tain venal practices touching the ſale of places, 
and the money of ſuitors depoſited with the 
maſters of the chancery, had incurred ſuch 
a load of odium, that in the beginning of 
January he was deprived of the great ſeal. 
A. D. 1725. A petition was preſented to the 
commons, by the lord Finch, on the twentieth 
of April, in behalf of Henry St. John, late viſe 
.count Bolingbroke, praying, that the execution 
of the law might be ſuſpended with reſpect to 
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Britain. 
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fairs of Spain; and, as the congreſs of Cam- 
bray had proved ineffectual, ſhe offered to 
compromiſe her differences with the em- 
peror under the ſole; mediation of Great 


. 
- 


* 


His Britannic majeſty, however, declined 


this honour.” He was unwilling to take any 


ſtep that might interrupt the harmony ſubſiſt- 


ing between him and the court of Verſailles : 


he was deſirous of diſuniting for ever the two 
branches of the Bourbon family: and he 
plainly perceived, that the emperor was, by 
no means willing to abide by his determina- 
tom to. 99A , l e vile 
On the king of England's refufal, her Ca- 
tholic majeſty propoſed a private negotiation 
to the court of Vienna, which readily accept- 
ed the offer. The conferences were immedi- 


ately opened, and conducted under the direc- 
tion of the baron de Ripperda, a native of 
and the two arch dutcheſſes of Auſtria; and 


Holland, who had renounced the Proteſtant 
religion, and engaged in the fervice of the 
king of Spain. Nen 5 f 


emperor acknowledged Philip as king of 
Spain and the Indies, and promiſed not to 
moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of thoſe domi- 


nions that were ſecured to him by the treaty 


of Utrecht. Philip renounced all preten- 
ſions to the dominions in Italy and the Ne- 
therlands, adjudged to the emperor by the 
treaty of London, 1722. Charles granted 
the inveſtiture of the dukedoms of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Placentia, to the eldeſt fon of 
the queen of Spain, failing heirs in the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors, as maſculine fiefs of the em- 
Pire. Spain gurantied the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, 
according to the pragmatic ſanction, by which 
the dominions of that houſe were ſettled on 
the emperor's heirs of either ſex, and declared 


do be a perpetual, indiviſible, and inſepara- 


ble feoffment to the primogeniture, 
It is plain that no part of this treaty could 
give him umbrage to any of: the powers of 
Europe. But the caſe was very different with 
the treaty" of commerce. By this agreement 


the Auſtrian ſubjects were entitled to advan- 
tages in trade with Spain, which were not 


—— 
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with the order of the garter. 


granted to any other nation. Philip propoſed 
to guaranty the Oſtend Eaſt India company, 
and to pay an annual ſubſidy of four millions, 
of pieces of eight to the emperor. Great 
ſums were remitted to Vienna, amounting 
nearly to one million ſterling: the Imperial 


forces were augmented with an additional 


body of ſixty thouſand men: and other powers 
were follicited to engage in this alliance, 
which was embraced by the court of Ruſſia 
„  8- 0T WAORE 
. Beſides theſe public engagements, which 
of themſelves, were {ufficient to alarm the 


jealouſy of the king of England, there were 


other articles of a private, and of a ſtill more 
dangerous nature. By 


ſelves to procure to Sp 
Gibraltar and Portmahon; to effect a double 
marriage between the two infants of Spain, 


to employ their joint endeavours, in order 


S | | to place the pretender on the Engliſh throne. 
By the treaty of peace, which was figned || The king of England, to fruſtrate the 


at Vienna on the thirteenth day of April, the | 


defigns of theſe. new allies, projected a de- 
fenſive treaty between England, France, and 
Pruſſia. This alliance, to continue for the 
term of fifteen years, was negotiated and 
concluded at Hanover in the September fol- 
Wong. nl 0 oft i 
_ Guy's Hoſpital-in Southwark was built at 


this time at the ſole expence of Mr. Thomas 


Guy, formerly a bookſeller in London, af- 
terwards member of parliament for Tam- 
worth, who left a benefaction of two hun- 
dred thouſand: pounds, for its ſupport. 

On the fifth day 
ceſs of Wales was delivered of a princeſs, 


chriſtened by the name of Louiſa, and 


afterwards married to the king of Den- 
mark. Yo fs 
The order of the knights of the Bath was 


at this time revived; who are thirty eight in 


number, including the ſovereign. William 


Bateman was created baron of Calmore in 


Ireland, and viſcount Bateman; and Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, who had been one of the re- 
vived knights of the bath, was now honoured: 


The 


theſe - laſt the con- 
tracting parties were ſaid to have bound them- 
ain the reſtitution of 


of December, the prin- 
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The: famous duke of Wharton having, 


by his extravagancies, ruined his fortune, re- 
paired to the court of Vienna, from whence he 


proceeded to Rome, and offered his ſervice to 


the pretender, where he received the order of 


the garter, and the title of duke of Northum- || yited to accede; and he had no reaſon. to 


berland. He was ſent by the pretender, 
with credentigls to the court . Madrid. 
where king 
of his arrival, than he difpatched a meſſen · 


manding him, n his iance, to return 
immediately to England. This jetter being 


delivered to him, as he rode through the 


ſtreets in a coach, he loudly exclaimed a- 
gainſt the inſolence of a Britiſh officer of 


juſtice, in executing a ſummons upon him 


within fight of his Catholic majeſty's palace. 
He even threatened to preſent a memorial on 


the ſubject to the court of Spain, and demand 


juſtice againſt the Engliſh meſſenger ; but 


Philip, being privately acquainted with the 
matter, abſolutely refuſed to interpoſe his 
authority. The duke afterwards abjured the 
proteſtant religion, married a lady of the 
queen of Spain's bedchamber, and was made 
a lieutenant colonel in the army of his.Catho- 
lic majeſty. . Trees 

A. D. 1726. His majeſty embarked at 


Helvoetſluys on his return to England, on the 


firſt of January; and after having encoun- 
tered a moſt furious and dreadful ftorm, was 
landed with great difficulty at Rye, from 


whence he proceeded by land to London. 


The parliament being aſſembled on the twen- 
tieth day of the ſame month, the king, in his 
ſpeech to both houſes, informed them, that the 


diſtreſſed condition of ſome of their proteſ- 


tant brethren abroad, and the negotiations 
and engagements contracted by ſome foreign 
powers, which ſeemed to have laid the foun- 


dations of new troubles and diſturbances in 


Europe, and to threaten his ſubjects with the 
loſs of ſeveral of the moſt advantageous 
branches of their trade, had obliged him to 
concert, with other powers, ſuch meaſures as 


might give a check to the ambitious view of 
thoſe, Who were endeavouring to render them- 


ſelves formidable; and put a ſtop to the tur- 


George was no ſooner informed 
ſhould be able, not only to ſecure to his own 


ger with a letter under the privy ſeal, com- || ſubjects the enjoyment of many valuable 


: 
' 


| with this view, he had entered into a defen+ 


tually 


— 
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ther progreſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns; that, 


ſive alliance with the kings of France and 
Pruſſia, to which ſeveral other powers, and 
particularly the ſtates- general, had been int 


doubt, but they would readily give their 
concurrence: that, by theſe means, and by 
their ſupport: and aſſiſtance, he hoped he 


rights and privileges long ſince acquired for 
them by che moſt folemn treaties, but effec+ 
to preſerve the balance of power in 
Europe, the only end of all his endeavours: 
that he queſtioned not, but the jacobites flat» 
tered themſelves with the hopes of deriving, 
from the proſpect of freſh troubles and com» 
motions, ſome favourable opportunity for re- 


'newing their attempts ageinſt his perſon and 


government : that they were already very 
buſy, by their inſtruments and emiſſaries, in 
thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeemed moſt 
to favour their purpoſes, in ſolliciting and 
promoting che cauſe of the pretender; but 


he perſuaded himſelf, natwithſtanding the 


countenance and encouragement they might 


| either have received, or expect to receive, 


that the proviſion made by his parliament 
for the ſafety and defence of his kingdoms, 


| would effectually ſecure them from all dan- 


ger of foreign invaſion, or domeſtic inſur- 
rection: that, when the world ſhould ſee, that 


they would not ſuffer the Britiſh-crown and 


nation to be inſulted with impunity, - thoſe, 
who moſt envied the tranquillity and happi- 
neſs of this xi , and were endeavour- 
ing to make it ſlubſervient to their ambitious 
projects, would have ſome regard to their 
own intereſt and circumſtances, before they 
preſumed to make any attempt upon ſo bravt 
a people, ſtrengthened and ſupported by pow- 
erful alliances, and, however deſirous of peace, 
able and ready to defend themſelves againſt 
all aggreſſors: that ſuch reſolutions, and ſuch 
meaſures, if timely taken, would, he was ſa- 
tisſied, be the moſt effectual means of pre. 
venting a war, and ſecuring to his people al | 
the bleſſings of peace. * 2 
| | * 
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- When the houſe of commons came to take and the king of Spain, was owing to the 
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into conſideration; the treaties of Vienna and || conſtant view of the houſe of, Auſtria, to ren- 


Hanover, Horatio Walpole 8 
bate with a long and ſtudied ſpeech, in which 
he gave a detail of the affairs of Europe ſince 
the treaty of Utrecht. He recapitulated the 
ſubſtance of the barrier treaty, the conven- 
tion for executing that treaty, the defenſive 
alliance with the-emperor, another with the 
moſt Chriſtian king and the ſtates general, a 
| ſubſequent convention, the quadruple alliance, 


the congreſs at Cambray, and the treaties of 


Hanover and Vienna. 
He ſaid, that jealouſies were excited in the 
ſeveral courts of Europe, by a ſudden conclu- 
ſion of a peace between the emperor and the 
king of Spain; jealouſies, which appeared to 
be the better grounded, when it was known, 
that the treaty of peace was ſoon followed by 
a treaty of commerce, the main ſcope and de- 
ſign of which was, to ſupport and countenance 
the Eaſt-India company eſtabliſhed at Oftend, 
which interfered fo effentially with the Eaſt 
India companies of England and Holland, and 
was directly contrary to ſeveral ſolemn treaties 
{till in force; that his maje 


cauſed ſtrong repreſentations to be made on 
that ſubject, both to the emperor and the king 


opened the de- 


ſty, ever watchful | 
for the intereſt of his Britiſh fubjects, had 


| 


complaints were received with coldneſs; at | 


that of Vienna, with- haughtineſs and con- | 


tempt: that the Imperial miniſters even went 
far as to_inſinvate; that, if his Britannie 
majeſty perſiſted to oppoſe the treaty of Vien- 


diſengaged from the guaranty of the proteſ- 
tan tacceſfion —— Great Britain, 
but muſt likewiſe: be provoked to take ſome 
diſagreeable ſteps in relation to his majeſty's 
German dominions : that theſe inſulting me- 
naces made no impreſſion upon his majeſty, 
nor deterred him from his fixed refolution of 
concerting, with other powers, ſuch meaſures, 
as might diſappoint the ambitious deſigns of 
thoſe, who endeavoured. to render themſelves: 
formidable to their neighbours: that theſe 
_ meaſures ſeemed to be the more neceſſary, be- 

caule there were juſt grounds to believe, that 


| 
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na, the emperor would not only think himſelf || the treaty of Hanover, the nature of which 
n 
t 


i 


| 
| 
| 
' 
' 


| 
| 


| fition would ap 


der the Imperial dignity hereditary in their fa- 
mily; that, for the accompliſhing this end, 


it might reaſonably be ſappoſed, that the 


treaties of Vienna were to be cemented by a 
match between the emperor's eldeſt daughter, 


andthe infant Don Carlos: that it was eaſy 


to foreſee the conſequences of fuch 4 marriage, 
by which they might, in time, be poſſeſſ- 
ed, not only of all the hereditary dominions 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and of the Imperial 
dignity, but alſo of all the dowinions of the 
Spaniſh monarchy; an extent of power, which 
could not fail to overturn the balance of Eu- 


| rope, and endanger the liberties of all the 


other ſtates of Chriſtendom : that this ſup po- 
the more probable, when 
it was conſidefed, that there was hardly any 
other way of accounting, either for the King 
of Spain's breaking through the moſt ſolemn 
treaties with Great Britain, in favour of the 


emperor's ſubjects in the Netherlands; or for. 


the emperor's ſo far forgetting the obligations 
he had to Great Britain and Holland, as to 
enter into engagements to aſſiſt Spain to- 
wards the recovery of Gibraltar and Minorca, 


| and to perſiſt in fupporting and countenan- 
| cing the Oſtend company, eſtabliſhed evident- 
of Spain : that, at the court-of Madrid theſe | 


ly with no other view, than to deprive. the 
ſubjects of the maritime powers of ſeveral of 
the moſt valuable branches of their trade: 
that, in order to prevent the farther progreſs, 


and final execution of theſe dangerous and 


deſtructive deſigns, the king had concluded 


had been already laid before them: and that, 


from a candid compariſon of all circum- 
ſtances, his majeſty's conſummate wiſdom and 
good policy was abundantly evident. 

It was aſſerted by the members of the op- 
poſite party, that the treaty of Hanover would 
engage the Britiſh nation in a war for the de- 
fence of the king's German dominions, con- 
trary to an expreſs proviſion made in the act 
of limitation. They were anſwered by Mr. 
Pelham, who obſerved, that the true mean- 


ing and intent of that limitation, was not, 


wholly and for ever, to deprive his majeſty's 


the unexpected reconciliation of the emperor || foreign dominions of any aſſiſtance from this 
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nation (for ſhould that be the caſe, his ma- 
jeſty would, in this reſpect, be in a worſe 
condition after than before his acceſſion to the 
Britiſh throne) but only to . reſtrain. the ſo- 
vereign for the future, from engaging the na- 
tion in a war for the deferice X any domi- 
nions not belonging to the crown. of Great 
Britain, without the conſent of parliament: 
that to this ſupreme court it was left to deter- 
mine, whether or not ſuch a war was juſt and 
neceſſary : and that, for his own part, he 
was of opinion, that, if, in the preſent junc- 
ture and ſtate of affairs, his majeſty's foreign 
dominions ſhould be. attacked or inſulted, 
this nation would be bound in honour to de- 
fend them. | | 
For theſe reaſons Mr. Pelham propoſed to 
addreſs his majeſty, approving the alliance 
he had concluded at Hanover, in order to 
obviate and diſappoint the dangerous views 
and conſequences of the treaty of peace be- 
tween the emperor and the king of Spain; 
and promiſing to ſupport him againſt all in- 
ſults and attacks that ſhould be made upon 
any of his territories, though not belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain, The addreſs was 
accordingly voted and preſented ; and the 
lords in a body addreſſed his majeſty to the 
ſame purpoſe. 

A bill in favour of Mr. Richard Hampden 
late treaſurer of the navy, was brought in, 
empowering the commiſſioners of the treaſury 
to compound with him for a debt he owed to 
the crown, amounting to forty eight thouſand 
pounds. This deficiency was occaſioned by 
his engaging in the South-ſea ſcheme. The 
king recommended his petition ; and the 
houſe complied with his requeſt, in conſide- 
ration of his great grandfather, the famous 
John Hampden, who made ſuch a noble ſtand 
againſt the arbitrary impoſition of ſhip money 


in the commencement of the civil war, and. 


fell a victim to his zealous endeavours for the 
-public ſervice, * a 5 

When the tax upon malt in Scotland was 
firſt laid, it had been apprehended that the 
collection of it would be attended with ſome 
difficulty; and it ſoon appeared that theſe 
apprehenſions were but too well founded. 

The exciſemen at Edinburgh, indeed, were 


1 


* 
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ſuffered to take an account of the ſock of 


the malſters: but thoſe at Glaſgow were 


obliged to apply to the commiſſioners of ex- 


* 


gan to re- aſſemble. 


ciſe for protection and aſſiſtance, the mal- 
ſters threatening their lives if they preſumed 
5 74 boat ot ; "F  % RSIY Cat : 


to enter their houſes. 
Major 


general Wade, who commanded the 


forces in Scotland, being applied to by the 


commiſſioners, ordered captain Buſhel with 


two companies of foot to march to Glaſgow, 


where they arrived on the twenty- fourth day 
of June. At their entrance into the town, 
they were met by a great mob of men, wo- 
men, and boys, who loaded them with the 
moſt opprobrious epithets, and ſaluted them 
with repeated vollies of ſtones, exclaiming 
all the while, no malt tax, no malt tax.” 
The rabble having locked the guard room, 


and carried off the key, the captain was o- 


bliged to hire a public houſe by the way of 
guard room. 7 

The captain being informed about eleven 
at night, that a 7 crowd of people, a- 
mounting to ſeveral 
ed the houſe of Mr. Daniel Campbell, mem- 
ber of parliament for Glaſgow, and threaten- 


ed to plunder and raze it to the ground; im 


mediately acquainted the provoſt, and offered 
his aſſiſtance to quell the rioters. | 

In anſwer hereto, the provoſt alledged that 
his men were too few in number, and: that he 


could not think of employing them with 


any. regard either to their own ſafety or that 
of the citizens. The rabble, meeting with 
no reſiſtance, nor even the leaſt appearance 
of oppoſition, forced open the doors, broke 
into the houſe, turned out the ſervants, (the 


inn and his lady having the day be- 


ore retired into the country) and totally de- 
ſtroyed and carried off whatever they could 


find. : 


The mob now remained quiet till next day: 
about four in the afternoon, when they be- 
The captain ſuſpecting 


their intention, ordered the ſoldiers to keep 


near the guard-room,. of which he had now 


taken poſſeſſion; and he ſoon found that this 
was a prudent and. neceſſary precaution. In 


a little time the rabble began to advance 


againſt the ſoldiers, exclaiming all the way, 


drive 


thouſand, had ſurround- 
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*© drive the dogs out of town: we will cut 
es them to pieces. WW, 
The captain now requeſted them to abſtain 
from violence; for if they continued to act 
in that manner, he ſhould: not be able to re- 
ſtrain his men from firing upon them. Per- 
ceiving, however, that his advice was diſre- 
garded, and that the rabble ſtill continued to 
preſs forward on the ſoldiers, ſeveral of whom 
were deſperately wounded, he ordered his 
men to fire over the crowd, hoping to terrify 
them ſo as to make them deſiſt. 5 
But the mob paying no regard to the firing, 
but ſtil] perſiſting to attack the guard - room, 


and repeating their vollies of ſtones with re- 


doubled violenee, the ſoldiers were tempted 
to fire among them, in conſequence of which 
three or four were killed and ſeveral. others 
wounded. The populace, incenſed by the 
death of their companions, began to collect 
all the arms that could be found in the place; 
and the captain, conſcious of his own inabi- 
lity to reſiſt ſuch a numerous and enraged 
multitude, thought proper to retreat to Dun- 
barton, the rabble purſuing. him ſix miles 
towards that place. 


As ſoon as general Wade was acquainted: 


with theſe proceedings, he got together a con- 
ſiderable body of forces, and, being accom- 
panied by Duncan Forbes, lord advocate, took 
poſleſſion of Glaſgow. The magiſtrates were 


apprehended and conveyed priſoners to Edin- 
burgh, where the lords. juſticiary having taken 


cognizance of the affair, declared them inno- 
cent. Some of the rabble, however, were 
puniſhed for the riot, and ſentence of whip- 


ping and tranſportation paſſed againſt four | 


of them. 

A petition being preſented to the com- 
mons by Mr. Daniel Campbell, praying that 
he might be indemnified for the damage he 
had ſuſtained from the mob, a bill paſſed in 
his tavour, granting him a certain ſum to be 
raiſed by an impoſition of two pennies Scotch 
upon all beer and ale brewed within the city 
of Glaſgow. Nevertheleſs, the malt-tax was 
ſo ſenſibly felt in Scotland, that the conven- 
tion of the royal boroughs preſented an ad- 


dreſs by the hands of John Campbell, mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, wherein, though they diſ. 
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they ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt that tax, 


L | 


ments as might be requiſite in the preſent _ 


| 


| 


| grand ſtanding council o 


| jeſty, deſiring to know, who adviſed him to 


time. 


* 


avowed the conduct of the Glaſgow rioters, 


as a heavy burthen which the country could 
not bear: and the ſeveral ſhires throughout 
the kingdom, preſented petitions of the like 


His majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe, on 
the twenty-fourth of March, importing, that- 
as he had nothing more at heart than to ſe- 
cure to his ſubjects the full and free enjoy- 
ment of their trade and navigation, and to 
prevent and fruſtrate the deſigns that had 
been formed againſt the particular intereſt of 
this nation, and the general peace of Europe, 
he had found it neceſſary, not only to aug- 
ment his maritime force, but alſo to concert 
ſuch other meaſures, as might moſt effect ual- 
ly conduce to theſe deſirable ends; and as 
theſe ſervices would require ſome extraor- 
dinary expence, his majeſty hoped he ſhould: 
be enabled, by the aſſiſtance of his parliament, 
to diſcharge the obligations he had already in- 
curred, and to enter into ſuch other engage- 


conjuncture. The demand was, at length, 
allowed by a majority, but not till after con- 
fiderable debates. | 
Though his majeſty had mentioned “ the 
«© affiſtance of his parliament,” yet this affair 
was not communicated to the lords, an omiſ- 
ſion that greatly offended ſeveral of the peers. 
The earl of Strafford aſſerted, that the meſ- 
ſage was unprecedented, and ſtruck at the 
ancient privileges of the Fs, who are the 
the ſovereign, the 
| hereditary guardians of the liberties and pro- 
perties of the people, and, next to the ſove- 
reign, the principal part of the legiſlature, 
and therefore ought to be conſulted in all mat- 
ters of public concern. He therefore moved, 
that an addreſs ſnould be preſented to his ma- 


ſend ſuch a meſſage to the commons, with- 
out acquainting the peers with it at the ſame 


* "WY 
ä * 
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Lord Trevor, who had lately obtained the 
privy ſeal, oppoſed the motion for an addreſs, 
and moved, that the further conſideration of 
the matter ought to be adjourned for a month. 

The lord Lechmere repreſented, that, as the 
ſubject: 
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 ſubje& of the. preſent debate was of the ut- 
moft conſequence to his majeſty's ſervice, to 
the honour of that noble and illuſtrious aſſem- 
bly, to the ancient conſtitution of parliament 
and to the proſperity and welfare of the king- 
dom, 1t ought not to be poſtponed- at all, 
much leſs for ſuch a length of time as amount- 
ed to a total omiſſion : that it muſt be for the 


ſervice. and the ſupport of the crown, to have, 


. an all occaſions, the advice of both houſes 
of parliament; and, as the meſſage in queſtion 
though of the higheſt importance, was only 
ſent to the commons, without being intimated 
to the lords, it tended to undermine the very 
foundation of the houſe of peers, and of the 
ancient conſtitution of the kingdom: that the 
rights of the people of England were, in ſome 
meaſure, invaded, whenever they were de- 
prived of the aſſiſtance of that houſe of par- 
liament, without which no aid could be given 
to the crown, nor any taxes laid upon the ſub- 
ject; that it was the inherent, and fundamen- 
tal right of the houſe of peers, to alter and 


amend all money-bills that came from the | 
commons; and though, in ſome late inſtances, 
the commons had diſputed this right, yet the | 


lords had never failed to maintain and aſſert 
It : that, according to ancient uſage, all de- 
mands of ſupply from the crown, ſhould be 
made to the houſe of peers; and, therefore, 


any other method of aſking money was new, | 


dangerous, and unconſtitutional. 

It was obſerved by lord Bathurſt, that the 
appellation of parliament being given to the 
commons, excluſively 
tainly a new and unprecedented ſtile, and far 
from being the language of former times : 
that though the commons had, of late, taken 
upon them to begin all money-bills, yet there 
was a time, when they were ſo inconſiderable, 
as to apply to the lords for that purpoſe, and 
deſire them to provide for the public ſervice : 
that if the lords ſuffered themſelves to be over- 
looked and neglected in this inſtance, they 
might come at laſt to be voted uſeleſs, as had 
formerly been the caſe; and, therefore, leſt 
any conſequence of this kind ſhould enſue, he 
was of opinion, that the affair in hand ſhould 


be immediately conſidered, and by no means | 


be put off to a future day. 


of the lords, was cer- | 


ä — 


0" 


| to the empreſs from the king of Great Britain, 


Rr 
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In anſwer to lord Bathurſt, the earl of 


Scarborough ſaid, that he did not deny, that 
the peers had a right to be conſulted in all 


matters of imporance, and to give their con- 


ſent to money- bills; but in the preſent caſe, 


it ſeemed needleſs to ſend the meſſage in queſ- 
tion to the houſe of lords, becauſe their lord - 
ſhips had actually given their conſent to the 
augmenting the number of ſeamen,” in their 
addreſs of thanks, in which that augmentation 
was plainly inſinuated: that with regard to the 


circumſtance of the commons having former · 


ly applied to the lords to provide money for 
the public ſervice, the reaſon of that peculia+ 
rity was well known; all the money, and in- 
deed all the property of the kingdom was, at 
that time, in the hands of the lords; but ſince 
the reign of the two laſt Henry's the-caſe was 
very much altered: the commons were now 
poſſeſſed of a proportionable ſhare both of the 


monied and the landed property: and their 


lordſhips ought to be determined by the pre- 
ſent, not the former ſituation of affair s. 
This affair, however, was, after many de- 
bates, adjourned for a month, and at length 
entirely laid aſide. The buſineſs of the ſeſſion 
being finiſhed, the king came to the houſe of 
peers, and after giving his aſſent to the bills 
that were ready, diſmiſſed the parliament on 
the twenty-fourth day of May. _ 
Catherine, empreſs of Ruſſia, ſucceeded her 
huſband. Peter, who died in January. This 
princeſs had begun to aſſemble forces in the 
neighbourhood of Peterſburgh, and prepare 
a formidable-armament for a naval expedition. 
King George ſuſpecting that her deſign was 
againſt Sweden, ſent. a ſquadron of twenty- . 
one ſhips of war into the Baltic, under the 
command of Sir Charles Wager, in order to 
diſappoint her views upon the dominions of 
his allies. _ TEE 
A Daniſh ſquadron having joined the Eng- 
liſh fleet at Copenhagen, the court of Ruſſia 


intermitted its military preparations, and gave 
orders for reinforcing: the garriſons of Wi: 
| bourgh, Cronſlot, Revel, and Riga. The Britin 
admiral, having had an audience of his Swediſh 


majeſty, directed his courſe towards Revel, 
and ſent a lieutenant to Cronſlot with a letter 


His 
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in this letter, 10. that he 


His majelly, 


could not fail being alarmed at her great pre- 
| by ſea and land, in a time of 


He comp fined: that his 
re peated in 


ed wich neglect; that, 'while he was negotiat- || 
ing in an amicable manner, and had not given 
the leaſt provocation, «meaſures had been ta- 
ken at her court in favour of the x ern nal X 
and he finally told her, that if te x 1 8 0 
in her Gehe his admiral Had ö def 5 
5 1 15 her ſhips in their harbours: 

mm however, declared his Bid. 
5 warmony and friendſhip | wich 
eartity wiſhed that her ma jeſty, 
nel on ih E e intereſt of her ſubjects, 
would pe A enjoy the bleflings of || 
that prce, e * En at che 
expe nce of ſo 1 1 R un- 
3088 the conduct of the late and that, 
rather than enter into meafures, which muſt 
mevitably plunge Ruſſia into à war, and in- 
volve has Whole north in confyftori, * ſhe 


A 
— | 


would pleaſe to g ive her pe Wok ber all mad. 
kind, Sc din proofs” of he ee and 
peaceable cle ee ee 

Catherine, in her Abt, ext eſſed her 


ſurprize, that ſhe had not received his m ger 
ry's letter, until His fleet was at anchor b 
Revel; ſince it would have been more agree 
able to the cuſtom e abliſhed amon erer 
reigns, and to the amity which, had d le 
ſubſiſted between her and the crown of iGrea 
Britain; to expoſtulate with her on her m 
ment, and ex her anſwers” before he had 
eeded to ſuch à violent ind offenfiye meas 
re. She affured | him; that nothing was fur! 


ther from her thoughts," en, to diſturb che 


repoſe of the nortfi; that, oll the conttary, 
all her care and attention was employed in its 
ſecurity and preſervation; and that A it re- 
rd ro the pretender, it was a frivolous and 
alè accuſatioh, which had frequently been 
ale as a pretext to cover all the unkind ſteps 
lately taken againſt the Ruſſian empire. Sir 


Charles Wager continued in his ſtation till 

October, when, having received intelligence 

that the Ruſſian gaities were uſt up” in their 
oe "Ver e Yo 
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es to eftablith a laſting friend- 
hip 'with the crown of Ruſſia had been treat - 


— = 


%G 


winter harbours, he ſet fail for the coaſt of 
| Denmark: and in the month Sf; November 
arrived in England. | 
155 affairs of the north did not engage bis: 
| eſty's whole attention: he had already 
| equippe 5&0 two other ſquadrons. . One of theſe, 
ſing 


WERE 


commanded by Sir John Jennings, who ſailed 


July, entered the Mediterranean, viſited the 
coaſts of Spain, over- awed the court of Ma- 
adrid, erulzed for ſome time between Cadiz 
and cape St. Vincent; but carefully abſtained 
from committing any act of hoſtility. 
Another ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips 
of war, was commanded by rear-admiral Ho- 
| fier; who ſailed in April for the Sp 
| Indies, -with' —.— block up the galleons 
in the ports of A ſhould they 
Ee to come out, ſeize and bring them 
Nor = land. He arrived at the Baſtimentos. 
orto Bello, in the the beginning of 


„* 


| Joe but; before he reached that place, an 
advice boat having given notice of his deſti- 
nation, the treaſure, r to twenty- 
i millions of pieces of eight, had buen un- 
| loaded and carried fed back to — 3955 

| © Theſe proceedings againſt Spain were oc- 
cafioned : by the engagements which that 
| court had contracted with the court of Vi- 
enna, to the prejudice of Great Britain, and 
| the defiphs formed in favour of the preten- 
der, at the inſtigation of the dukes of Or- 
mond and Wharton, and earl Mariſchal, who 
were then at Madrid. Philip, however, ab- 
ſolutely denied, that any ſuch deſigns had 
| been formed. He even diſmiſſed from his 
ſervice, though with à penſion of three 
| thouſand piſtoles, the duke de Ripperda; 
who had dropped ſome expreſſions, that 
ſeemed to imply ſuch an intention. The 


| 
' 
' 
j 


niſtry, to refuge in che houſe of Vander- 
meer, the Dutch ambaſſador ; 5 but not think- 
ing himſelf. ſafe in that retreat, he fled to 
che houſe of colonel Stanhope, the Britiſh 
| miniſter, Weinen Protection he was rea- 


dily taken. en ns 
FCASH0 % 31 £ Aa 


of twelve ſhips of che line, and 
farniſheT with a body of land forces, was 


from St. Heler's' on the twentieth day of 


aniſn Weſt 


duke, dreading the reſentment of the mi- 
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A ſtrong 
and broke into the houſe, and draggi 


ing the 


duke from thence by force, committed him 
priſoner to the caſtle of Segovia. Colonel, 
Stanhope complained of this violation, of 

law of nations, which the Spaniſh mers, 
endeayoured to excuſe, , 77 . 4 


the king of ben —. the, fares, H—_— 
acceded to the treaty; of Hanover; but the 
emperor, promiſing to ſupport. the king: of || 
Pruflia's pretenſions to the dutchies Ber- 
gues and Juliers, prevented his. j Joining in the 
EI 4 2133 18 enn 51 bt TILNE 4 6 6 
A. D. 1727. „ Hig, majeſty in his ſpeech. to 
both houſes of parliament, . which met on "he | 
leventeenth of January, took notice. jof, the 
difagreeable ſituation of affairs at this gunc: | 
ture; and that however dificult and deſperate 
the enterprizes formed againſt them might 
appear, their being aſſured, that they. were 
really projected, would, he was periuaded, | 
be ſufficient to induce them to put themſelves 
in a condition to reſiſt and defeat ſuch daring 
attempts: that, if preſerving a due ballance 
of power in Europe; if defending. the pot 
ſeſſions of the crown of Great Britain, of in- 
finite advantage to her trade and commerce, 
againſt dangerous and unlawful. encroach- 
ments; and if the preſent eſtabliſhment, the 
religion, liberties, and properties of a pro 
teſtant people, were any longer conſiderations 
worthy the care and attention of a Britiſh par- 
liament, he needed ſay no more to incite his 
loyal and faithful houſes of parliament to 


exert their beſſ abilities in defence of them. 

Addreſſes of thanks were preſented by. both | 
| houſes, expreſſive of the ,utmoſt reſentment | 
at the inſolent deſigns of his majeſty* s enemies, 


and the moſt entire approbation of the mea- 
ſures he had taken in order to defeat and diſ- 
appoint thee, The commons vated twenty 


evard n ſurrgunded l 
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let his reaſons for receding from 15 engage: 
they would, 


the houſe 
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acceſſion; *. the.; rather . 15 

their ac of acceſſion ſho ind 
reghed By ki 
the principal contractors, in the treaty of 
Hangyer,, yet as, Ft menti n had been. made 


of. him, e c £, tell what. to ſay, 10 
that Particular: tt At. 18 ail, It Ice ed, 
had refuſed ſigning the of acceſſion, 
probably on account of the Dutch XSURNS 


themſelves; from the general guaranty z but, 


his example 
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ments be what 
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Wee 


a letter from the duke de Burhonvi'le, the 
Spaniſh miniſter at Vienna, it eprenteds that 
* Imperial court was not without hopes, 
that France might thereby think herſelf 


* 


Fine vx bids grits oil 03 ni Sf 0-2 
diſengaged from the, Hanover alliance in 
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which event Great-Britain alone muſt bear 
the burden of an expenſive war againſt two 


of the greateſt poteritates of Europe: that 
the Dutch receiving far greater advantages 
than Great: Britain, from the Eaſt-India trade, 
and conſequently, being, oor, Oncefneg than 
her in the ſuppreſſion of che Oftend company, 
they, ought, at leaſt, to bear an equal ſhare. 
with her in the expencs of the war, and giz 
ranty to her the poſleflion. of Gibraltar, in 
the ſame manner as the Eng guarantied to 
them their barrier: that, after all, he = hoe 
ſee any, juſt reaſon for en with Spain: 
that the duke de Ripperda, indeed, might. 
have dropped ſome indecent and. indifcreet 
expreſſions ; but he was known to be a pal- 


1 „ & * BP a CG.3hk + 380 x © 2 & 4 144 wh 4 < 
miniſters, had done many. unaccountable 
things; and if their idle talk and fooliſh ex- 

prefſions were a juſt foundation for War, na- 


£ie * 1 „ rr K 11 22s 
to, the miniſters of England : that, in the 


ſame a PenFIOg was made of a po- 


Save 1 eing given by the King of 
Great. Britain for the reſtitution of Gibraltar: 


without any foundation; and, therefore, it 


Wight be of dhogefous confeqtithice;” for, by 
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ſionate ms and princes had à right to diſa- 
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in their preſent circumſtances, might be at- 

tended with very dangerous conſequences :, 
that the nation Was loaded with à debt of 
above fifty millions ſterling ; and though they 
had been told of a linking fund applied to 
the gradual diſcharge of that heayy burden, 
yet it was more to be wiſhed than expected, 


| that the operation of that wiſe expedienc 
 ſh6uld*nor ſuffer any interruption by the exi- 


| encies inſeparable” from a war: that one of 
[ IF? <1 5 4 » 4 (1. wg eddad 3 Lois & 4. 8&8 E5 0 
the ableſt mathematicians in that kingdom 


had foretold, that, if ever England raiſed: 


above five millions in a year, it would infal- 


libly be exhauſted and ruined in a few years; 
N Vic!s 4,4 Loo Tl e 9 —— 10 : p 
but if, at this juncture, they ſhould 9 

nking: 


in 4 War, and not meddle with the_fin 

| fund, according to the ſcheme propoſed by 

the miniſters, they mult be obliged to raiſe, 
at leaſt, ſeven millions a year upon the peo- 

| ple of England, the conſequence of which. 


who admitted the principle of that great ma- 
thematician: that, in ſome of the papers lai 


before the houſe, mention had been made of 
zreat ſums of money diſtributed in divers 


places, in order to bring, ſome meaſures to 
bear : that, for his own part, he had touched 
neither a Spaniard nor a Frenchman, but a 
true Engliſhman ; and as long, as he had 
the honour to ſet in that houſe, he would 


"If ſpeak and act for the good of his country: 


that, therefore, he would ſum up all he had 
ſaid, with earneſtly defiring their lordſhips 


EFF LOTS | 
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| © war, if it be ſucceſsful? IT will ſay it in 
one word, Nothing. What can we loſe, if 
it be unproſperous? I will fay it in a ſylla- 
ĩM— A HET aA 
| Lord Townſend, in anſwer to this ſpeech, 
ſaid, that as the treaty of Hanover was pure- 
ly defenſive, it had made no alteration in the 
treaties ſubſiſting before, either between the 
contracting parties, or other ſtates and princes: 
that the ſole aim and intention of that alliance, 
| Wag 


— 
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cmmodation ought, in his opinidn, to be 
tried, before they engaged in a war, which, 


Was equally obvious and alarming to any one, 
neither Spaniſh nor Engliſh gold; he was 


ſeriouſly to conſider the matter before them, 
| which was = of the laſt conſequence to the 
What, faid he, can we get by 
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: | lately exerciſed againſt | the proteſtants of 
dominions and countries, both in Europe and Thorn: that, with reſpect, to the idle and in- 


— 


- 


798. 1 
5 was a reciprocal guaranty, for maintaining the 


the Indies, of which each of the allies were || diſcreet expreſſions of the duke de Ripperda, 


— 2 


actual poſteſſed, at the ſigning of the treaty: 


that of conſequence, by: acceding to this alli- 
ance, the crowns of Great-Britain and France 
became guarantees of the fifth and fixth arti- 
cles of the treaty of Munſter, by which the 
Dutch were intitled to excluſive rights and 
privileges of trade in the Eaſt-Indies : but this 
guaranty was reciprocal between Great- Britain 
and the ſtatesygeneral, ſince, by the treaty of 
1677, Spain had granted to England the ſame 
rights and privileges, which the Dutch enjoy- 
ed by the fifth and ſixth articles of the treaty 


they were not alledged as a juſt foundation 
for a rupture with Spain, but only as ſtrong 
and corroborating indications of an offenſive 
alliance between that prince 4nd the emperor, 
of which there were, from other circumſtances, 
ſuch convincing prof, as left no room to 
doubt of its reality : that with regard to the 
ſecret article of that alliance, in fayour of the 
pretender, his majeſty had received, from ſe- 
veral parts, ſuch poſitive and concurring in- 
formations, that if the public ſafety permitted 
him to lay thoſe advices before the houſe, 


of Weſtphalia; that, therefore, the ſuppreſ- 
ſing of the Oſtend company, which manifeſtly 


invaded thoſe excluſive rights and privileges, 
was become a common cauſe between the 
Engliſh and the Dutch : that the concern of 
the former in that affair, was almoſt equal to 
that of the latter, ſince the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
trade brought about three hundred thouſand 
pounds a year into the cuſtoms ; and as this 
was, part of the general mortgage, if ſo con- 


ſiderable a branch ſhould be loſt, the ſinking 


they would no more queſtion the cerrainty of 
ſuck an article, than if they had been preſent 
at the ſigning of it; but he hoped that illu- 
ſtrious houſe would not think any of his ma- 
jeſty's ſervants who had the honour to fit a. 
mong them, ſo audacious as to tell them down- 

right untruths, or to preſume to impoſe” upon 

their lordſhips, by alledging facts of ſo great 
importance, without ſufficient vouchers : that 
as to the other ſecret article of the offenſive 

alliance, relating to the ſupport of the Oftend 
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fund would be deprived of that ſum yearly : 
that by former treaties, ' Great-Britain was 
guaranty to the Dutch for their barrier in the 
Netherlands, as, reciprocally, by the ſame 
treaties, the Dutch were guarantees for the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion; ſo that in theſe reſpects, 
the two nations were exactly upon a footing : 
thar, indeed, by their a& of acceſſion to the 
treaty of Hannover, the ſtates general had 
exempted themſelves from the general gua- 


ranty of the treaties of Weſtphalia arid Olivia; 


to which they never ſtood engaged; but that 
nevertheleſs, by the ſame act, they bound 
themſelves to employ, jointly with Great-Bri- 
tain and France, their friendly offices for ob- 
taining a reaſonable ſatisfaction and reparation 
with regard to the infractions which might 
have been committed in the treaty of Olivia: 
which was as much as the contracting powers 
had undertaken to perform, by the fitſt ſecret 
article of the treaty of Hanover, and was, in- 
_ deed, as little as the proteſtant potentates 


juſtify it : that, therefore, his majeſty 


company, and the reſtitution of Gibraltar, 
the king of Spain and his miniſters were ſo 
far from denying it, that, on the contrary, 
they did not ſcruple publickly to avow and 
ajeſty could 
not, in prudence, omit to take early and pro- 
per meafures to oppoſe an alliance ſo directly 
levelled againſt his crown and dignity, and fo 
evaſive of the moſt valuable rights and privi- 


leges acquired to his ſubjects, | y the moſt ſo- 


lemn treaties : that, at the ſame time, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe high provocations, his majeſty 
ſhewed his inclination and diſpoſition to an 
amicable accommodation; and with this view, 
it was intimated to the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid; that, if the emperor would remove 
the Oſtend company to Trieſte, or an other 
place in his dominions, which did not former. 
ly belong to the Spaniſh' monarchy, Great- 
Britain would quietly acquieſce; bur, inſtead 
of agreeing to this propoſal, thoſe two courts 
not only ſeemed reſolved to ſupport the Oftend 


could do, in conſideration of the ſeverities trade, but Spain, in the memorial preſented 
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by their ambaſſador, inſiſted on the ſpeedy 
Teſtitution of Gibraltar, by virtue of- a prę- 
tended promiſe, that no where exiſted : and: 
that, from all theſe circumſtances, he hoped 
it would evidently appear, that his ir 
was under an abſolute neceſſity of purſuing 
the reſolutions he had already adopted. 

After conſiderable debates it was reſolved, 
that the meaſures, which his majeſty had 
thought fit to take, were honourable, juſt, 
and neceſſary, for preventing the execution of 
tlie dangerous engagements entered into in fa- 
vour of the pretehder ; for preſerving the 
Uorhinions belonging ro the crown, of Steak. 
Britain by folemn treaties; particularly of 
Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca; and for 
maintaining to his people their moſt valuable 
" hts and, privileges of commerce, and the. 
peace and tranquillity of Europe. A proteſt 
"againſt this reſolution was entered by ſeyeral 

of the peers. _ e ert n , 
In the houſe of commons, the oppoſition | 


confiſted chiefly in making motions for ad. 


dreſſes on ſeveral ſubjects: one, for a p. of 
the memorial preſented by Mr. Fonts is the 
king of Sweden, and for the ſecret offenſive 
article between the, courts of Vienna and 
Madrid; another, for the declaration, letters, 
and engagements relating to the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar, for which the court of Spain pre- 
tended a poſitive promiſe had been given; 
a third, for copies of ſuch memorials and 

repreſentations to his majeſty, as had induced 

him, in the courſe of the preceeding year, to 


* 


to ſend a ſquadron into the Baltic; a fourth, 


for an account of the diſtribution of one 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
Charged, in the ſtate of the money granted 
for the {ſervice of the laſt year, in general 
terms, as iſſued out for other engagements 
and expences, over and above ſuch as were 
ſpecified. But all theſe motions were rejected 
by the majority; and the houſe concurred 
in an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, in 
which they approved of the ſteps. he had al- 
ready taken, and promiſed to ſupport him in 
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all his meaſures to promote, the welfare of his 
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His majeſty's ſpeech was much criticiſed. 
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and cenſured, both at home and  abroag. 
The coutt of Vienna was ſo incenſed at ſome 
expreſſions, which, his majeſty had uſed, that 
Mr. Palms, the Imperial reſident at London, 


vas ordered to e memorial to 
the King, and afterwards to publiſh it to the 
whol ation, 48 an appeal to the people from 
Heer. IR en Ar ee 7 
their ſovere! n. In this dating remonſtrance, 
the Kin  W _ Charge WI wing decl 
from the throne, 'as certain and undoubted 
facts, many t 


1 2 Y 2.90.3 MX J TOR 0th * 
ings, the meaning of Which 
was miſrepreſented, or which were wholly 
M A A 301 10 910 17 
falle ih'chemihelves, oo. 
It was afferted by the moment, that 
15. YI ©7 TFH, T2; FA, 19T; 33... 1 
the treaty of Vienna was built on the quad- 
ruple alliance, and therefore could not, with 
any ſhew of reaſon, give umbrage to the king 
or people of Great- Britain: that the treaty 


11 * C16 Ti 0. 
mutual and lawful advantages of 'both par- 
ties, agreeable to the lay of nations, and, 


that there was no offenſive alliance concluded 
between the two crowns : and, that the ſup- 
poſed article, relating to the pretender, was 
155 Yai G2 4303S Ub da) T's: e i 171.5 
,2 downright falſhood. He ſaid, that the 
hoſtilities notoriouſly com mitted in the Weſt- 


|. Indies and elſewhere, againſt the king of 


Spain, in violation of treaties, ſeemed to 


furniſh a very juſt pretence for that prince's 
undertaking the ſiege of Gibialtar ; bur, 


had agreed to. affiſt him, it was abſolutely 
without the leaſt foundation, the * emperor 
having made no other engagements with the 
king of Spain, than what were ſpecified in 


Great-Britain. Finally, he demanded, in 


the name of his aer majeſty, that ſuita- 


ble reparation might be made to his honour, 
for the injury tlieſe groundleſs impurations 


had done it. 14 2 
Every body was incenſed at this inſolent 


memorial. The two houſes of Eben 
joined in an address, expreſſing their indig- 
nation, at the arrogance of Mr. Palms, and 


- 


aſſuring his majeſty, that this audacious man- 


' 
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ner of appealing to his people, and turning 
a memorial into a libel, was a proceeding that 
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of commerce was calculated to promote. the 


in no feſpect, prejudical to the Britiſh nation; 


with regard to the inſinuation, as if his maſter 


the treaty communicated to the king of 
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furniſh eight thouſand infantry and four thou- 


in their addreſs, © to inſtil into the minds of || ſand, cavalry, in conſideration of ſevemy-five 


any of your majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the 
. © < leaſt diſtruſt or, diffidence of your mazeſty's 


« moſt ſacted royal word, or to make a diſ- 


tinction between your majeſty and your 
people, is an attempt as vain, as it is pre- 
e ſumptuous. If time has not effaced the 
« memory of the glorious exploits, confeſſed 
'« to have been performed by Britons, in 
« ſupport of the emperor, gratitude, eſteem, 
4 and affection for this nation, will be belt. 
* manifeſted by doing honour to the king, 
« whom the people honour, and juſtice to 
< the people, whoſe rights and privileges 
„ the beſt of kings is now defending againſt 
ce the invaſions and incroachments that have 
been made upon them.” | | 
Mr. Palms was commanded immediately 
to depart the kingdom. Virulent declara- 
tions were preſented by the miniſters of the 
emperor and the kings of Great-Britain and 
France to the diet of the empire at Ratiſbon; 
and ſuch perſonal reflections retorted between 
theſe potentates, that there appeared to be 
no proſpect of a reconciliation. | 
His majeſty now engaged more ſtrictly with 
the French king, in order to fortify himſelf 


againſt the impending ſtorm, He prevailed | 


on the king of Sweden to accede to the treaty 
of Hanover; to furniſh, as a member of that 
alliance, a body of five thouſand ; and to 
hold in readineſs an additional body of ten 
thouſand troops, in conſideration of a ſubſidy 
of fifty thouſand pounds for three years, to 
be remitted in half yearly payments. He 
concluded a freſh treaty with the king of 
Denmark, who undertook to provide twenty- 
four thouſand auxiliaries, on account of a 
fubſidy of three hundred and fifty thouſand 
rix-dollars for four years, to be paid by the 
French king. | 

The number and proportions of troops 
to take the field in caſe of a rupture, were 
aſcertained and determined. His Britannic 
majeſty engaged for four and twenty thouſand 
men, and a ſtrong flect to be ſent into the 
Baltic. He made a convention with the 


I! 


thouſand pounds to be paid by Great Britain 
immediately towards levying and equipping 
theſe forces, and fifty thouſand pounds more 


| 


of money for their pay and maintenance, 


Mr. Scroope, ſecretary to the treaſury, 


made a motion in the houſe of commons, in 
order to ſupport theſe expenſive treaties, that 
in the malt tax bill, they ſhould inſert a clauſe: 
of approbation, empowering the king to a 
ply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary for 1 
fraying the expences and engagements, which 
had been or ſhould be made before the 
twenty- fifth day of December next, in con- 
certing ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think moſt 
conducive to the ſecurity of trade and navi- 
gation, and reſtoring the public peace. 
Violent debates enſued upon this motion. 
It was alledged on the one hand, that his ma- 
jeſty was ſo unwilling to put his ſubjects to 
any extraordinary expence, that he had aſked 
no more ſupplies in this ſeſſion than what he 
judged neceſſary for the ſervice of the year; 
but, in the preſent poſture of affairs, ſome 
unforeſeen accidents might require a further 


made, becauſe ſome treaties, which his ma- 
jeſty had thought fit to conclude, were not 
yet fully completed: that, therefare, they 
ought to enable him to anſwer ſuch con- 
tingencies: that the houſe had frequently re- 
poſed in him ſuch a confidence, which he had 
never abuſed: and that the time was very 


mited. | 8 TT 
The enemies to the motion inſiſted, that it 
was an unparliamentary proceeding, to aſk 
or grant ſupplies without an eſtimate: that 


— 


conſiſtent with that part of the bill, which 
forbade iſſuing the ſupplies granted to any 
other purpoſes than thoſe ſpecified, and ren- 
dered ineffectual that approbation of the pub- 
lic money, which the wiſdom of all parlis- 
ments thought a neceſſary ſecurity againſt 


| 


miſapplication :. that this embezzlement was 
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in caſe they ſhould be ſo required, excluſive. 


expence, for which no eſtimate could now be 


ſhort to which the. preſent demand was li. 


ſuch a clauſe, as was now propoſed, was in- 
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[the more:to'be fected, 48 ne proviſion was f bill, though vigotouſly oppoſed, paſſed the 
made to call any perſon; to account for the || upper houſe allo. en Dos tanzten 

money that ſnould be diſpoſed of by virtue Sir William Lounge, on the day following, 
of his clauſe: that the parliament had al- moved, that towards the ſupply granted to 
ready granted vaſt ſums, which appeared ||| the king, the ſum of three hundred and fe- 
{ſufficient to anſwer any occaſions; as far venty thouſand pounds, ſhould be raiſed by 
as | their preſent views could extend; and, ar ae 8 to = e e to 
vif there fbould happen any unexpected e- the ſurplus of the duties on coal and culm, 
mergency, which 3 a farther ||| which was reſerved for the diſpoſal of che 
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ſupply, it might be provided in the uſual || parliament. 1 n een ee 
manner, when neceſſity required: that this] Sir. Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Pulteney, in op- 
might be done with lefs inconvenience, and || poſition to this motion, repreſented, thar, by 
with leſs danger of miſapplication, than by || ſeveral votes and acts of parliament, all the 
fſuch a delegation of an almoſt diRatorial || exceedings or ſurpluſſes of public funds were 
power to the miniſtry: that this ' parliament || to be applied towards 'diſcharging the public 
had already given ſo many inſtances of their.|| debts or encreaſing the ſinking fund: that this. 
zeal and affection for his majeſty, that there || diſpoſition could not be altered without 
could be no room to doubt of their readineſs | wounding public credit, which was already 
to make good. whatever he ſhould 'expend in || extremely low, ſince the taking off any part 
concerting ſuch meaſures, as he ſhould think || of the mortgage could not but weaken the 
- moſt conducive to the intereſt and advantage || ſecurity of the debt: that it was ſomewhat 
of his people: that ſuch an unlimited and || ſtrange, that ſuch a motion ſhould be made 
' abſolute power, as this clauſe conferred, ought || by thoſe very perſons who had the honour of 
never to be given in a free government, but being in the adminiſtration, and who could 
in caſes of abſolute neceſſity, when the very || not have forgot, what his majeſty had ſo- 
being of the ſtate was in danger: that the re- || ſtrongly recommended from the throne at the 
. poſing a confidence in the crown in the diſpo- || opening of the ſeſſion; & that the produèe 
ſition of ſuch immenſe: ſums of money, as, of the ſinking fund might be immediately 
by the advice of profuſe miniſters may be || © applied to the uſes for Wich it was ſo wiſely 
ſquandered away, might be attended with“ contrived, and to which it ſtood at preſent 
great prejudice to the property of the ſub- © appropriated :” and finally, that this mo- 
ject and great danger to the conſtitution, |} tion was ſtill the more ſurprizing after the 
which could not be preſerved, but by a ſtrict || large and unlimited power, which his majeſty; 
adherence to thoſe eſſential and parliamentary: | had lately received from the parliament. 
forms of granting ſupplies upon eſtimates, and || To this it was replied, that the ſurplus of the 
of appropriating theſe ſupplies to purpoſes || duty on coals could not be conſidered as a part 
and occaſions publicly avowed and judged ne- || of the ſinking fund, ſince it had never been. 
 ceſlary : that the departing from this excel- || appropriated, but was reſerved for the diſpo- 
lent method would, by degrees, render par- ſal of the parliament. This reaſon was deem- 
laments altogether uſeleſs : that the prece- || ed ſatisfactory, and the motion was accord-- 
dents alledged to juſtify the clauſe, were far || ingly carried without any farther oppoſition; 
from being pertinent and ſatisfactory; and, His majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion on the fif - 
if they were, ought not to be followed: that || teenth of May, with a-ſhort ſpeech, in which 
- clauſes of the ſame nature might become ſo || he thanked the parliament for the zeal, libe- 
frequent, as in time to lodge in the crown 
| rr the ere abſolute and uncontroul- 
able power of raiſing money upon the le, 
; which 1 by the Sund i Kay Lich fufers 
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niſned the neceſſary ſupplies; and acquainted 
them that the ſiege of Gibraltar was actually 
N tit begun, by the Conde de las Torres, who, at 
aan only be lodged in the whole legiſlature. | the head of twenty thouſand men, had opened. 
The motion was, however, carried, and the. |} the trenches on the eleventh of * 

| | | Gibraltar 


rality and diſpatch, with which they had fur- 
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Gibraltar was-extremely well provided for 
defence; and the old earl of Portmore, the 
governor, embarked with a reinforcement! 
from England, under convoy of a fleet com- 
_ -manded by Sir Charles Wager. He arrived 
at Gibraltar in the beginning of April, where | 
he landed the troops, with a great quantity 
of ammunition, warlike ſtores, and twenty- 
four pieces of cannon. At the ſame time, five 
hundred men arrived from Minorca; ſo that 
the garriſon amounted to ſix. thouſand; Who, 
being plentifully ſupplied with freſn proviſions | 
from the coaſt of Barbary, rendered the ef- 


9 
- 
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forts of the beſiegers ineffectual. | | 


The ſtates general, being apprehenſive of 
an attempt upon their barrier in the Nether- 
lands, deſired the king to hold in readineſs, 
in caſe of neceſſity, the ten thouſand auxilia- 
ries ſtipulated in the treaty. They were im- 
mediately prepared for embarkation; and the 
forces of Great Britain were augmented with 
thirty new raiſed companies. Sir John Nor- 
ris ſet fail with a powerful fleet for the Baltic, 
where he was joined by a Daniſh ſquadron; 
but the court of Peterſpurgh laid aſide their 
armament, on account of the death of the 
Czarina, which happened on the ſeventeenth 
of May. 28 | 

The treaty of Hanover, being merely de- 
fenſive, did not deprive the powers who had 
engaged in it, of the liberty of uſing their 

utmoſt endeavours in order to effect an ami- 
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cable accommodation. Accordingly, the king 
of France undertook this friendly office, 
which was conducted by the duke of Richlieu, 
his ambaſſador at Vienna. Plans and counter- 
lans of pacification were mutually pro- 
poſed by the members of the Hanover alli- 
ance, and by the emperor and the king of 
Spain. =" | 4 
Twelve preliminary articles being at length 
agreed to, were ſigned in May at Paris by 
_ the miniſters of the allies, and afterwards at 
Vienna by the Imperial and Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dors, They imported in ſubſtance, that.hoſ- 
tilities ſhould immediately ceaſe : that the ſe- 
veral powers ſhould. continue in the full en- 
joyment of all rights and poſſeſſions ſecured. 
to them by former treaties : and that a con- 


expired on Sunday the eleventh day o 


greſs ſhould be opened in four months at Aix- 


2 


eſtabliſhing the peace of Europe 
The place of meeting was afterwards 
changed. to Soiſſons for the conveniency of 
the French miniſters, whoſe preſence was ne- 
ceſſary at court. The fiege of Gibraltar was 


-which, about one half of the Spaniſh army 
was deſtroyed by ſlaughter or ſiekneſs; while 


the loſs of the garriſon did not amount to 


four -hundred men. The court of Madrid, 


however, ſtarted ſome new difficulties, and 
for ſome time refuſed to conſent to the reſti- 
tution of the prince Frederic, the Engliſh 
South- ſea ſhip, which had been detained at la 
Vera Cruz, in the Weſt-Indies; ſo that Sir 
Charles Wager continued to cruize on the 
coaſt. of Spain after raiſing the ſiege of Gib- 


raltar. But theſe obſtructions were at length 


removec. | | 
His majeſty, who had not been abroad for 
two years, reſolved to viſit his German do- 
minions. Accordingly, having appointed a 
regency, he embarked at Greenwich on the 
third day of June, and landing in Holland on 
the ſeventh, ſet out on his journey to Han- 
over. On the ninth he arrived in apparent 
good health, between ten and eleven at night, 
at Delden. | = 
_ His majeſty ſupped heartily, reſted well, 
and -proceeded on his journey about four in 
the morning. Between eight and nine he 
ordered the coach to ſtop, and perceiving one 
of his hands to ſtand motionleſs, ſaid, I can- 
not move this hand.“ Mr. Fabrice, who at- 
tended him in the coach, rubbed it carefully, 
but without producing any effect. He 


horſeback, and who began to rub it with 
ſpirits. In the mean time, the king's eyes 
began to ſtare, his mouth to be diſtorted, and 
his tongue to ſwell, ſo that he was deprived of 
the faculty of ſpeech. He was inſtantly 
ſeized with a fit x the pally ; and though re- 


after became lethargic, and was conveyed in 
a ſtate of inſenſibility to Oſnaburg, —_ he 
of June, 


in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, and in the 


| thirteenth of his reign; he died in his bro- 
| ä 
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raiſed after it had laſted four months, during 


therefore called the ſurgeon, who followed on 


covered a little by. apening a vein, he ſoon 
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ther's palace, and was interred at Hanover, 
among his anceſtors. . 1 
2 Ci the firſt married Sophia Dorothy, 
daughter and heireſs of the duke of -Zell; 
- by whom he had his ſon and ſucceſſor George 
the ſecond, and the late queen of Pruſſia. She 
died on the ſecond of November of the pre- 
ceding year, at the caſtle of Ahlen, in the 
electorate of Brunſwick, where ſhe had been 
confined for ſeveral years. ba pol het 
His majeſty was in his perſon, plain, in his 
addteſs, ſimplez of à compoſed and grave 
deportment, but in his hours of relaxation 
familiar and facetious. He was a wife politi- 
cian, a couragious, yet cautious general, a 
juſt and merciful! monarch. He loved his 
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eople, and, as für as his knowledge of the 
Engliſh conſtitution permitted him, made 
their happineſs the rule of his actions. If he 
appeared ſome times to ſwerve from the max- 
ims of. good government, his errors ought in 
juſtice to be attributed to thoſe miniſters, who 
ſometimes rather conſulted their own-emolu- 
ment, than their ſovereign's honour. | 

The chief among the politicaE writers dur- ' 
ing this and the preceding reigns, were Swift, 
Steel, Addiſon, Bolingbroke and Trenchard: 
Atterbury, Clarke, Hoadley and others were 
eminent in divinity, while Prior, Row, 
Garth, Addiſon, Philips, Gay and Pope held 
the foremoſt rank as poets. 
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4 D. FA EORGE the ſecond was in the 
+ = Tf forty-fourth year of his age, 
1727. when he ſucceeded his father on 
on ley He . ſatisfaction to find 
is ſubjects in general greatl ſſeſſed in 
his favour. Althou 3 of Wales 
he had been, through an unhappy miſunder- 
ſtanding between the late king and him, in a 
great meaſure excluded from having any con- 
cern in the government, yet this defect in his 
education was in a great meaſure ſupplied by 
the ſtrength of his natural talents, which he 
was determined to exert in the moſt vi- 
3 8 manner for the benefit of his ſub- 
jects. | 5 
His majeſty. declared in council on the 
fourteenth of June, that he was firmly re- 
ſolved to maintain the religion, laws, and 
liberties of the kingdom, and to adhere to 
che alliances, which his father had contracted, 
and which had contributed, in a great mea- 
ſure, to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe. 
Next day the parliament met, in purſuance 


of the act of the fourth of queen Anne; but 
was pror agued, by commiſſion, to the twenty. 


ſeventh o 


che month. His majeſty's ſpeech 
- 44 Vol. II. | =, 5 FT J ty” Pe , 
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at the opening of the ſeſſion, gave an early 
omen of that paternal care, which he ever af 
ter exerted for the happineſs and welfare of 
his people, and of his tender regard for their 
rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions. It ap- 
peared, however, that his plan of internal 
government would be the ſame with that of 
his father, and that with regard to foreign 
connections he was reſolved to purſue the ſame 
meaſures. | pager <> hoop 
' The commons having preſented their ad- 
dreſſes of condoleance and congratulation, ... 
took into conſideration, a motion for the J 
eſtabliſnment of the civil liſt. Sir. Robert 
Walpole obſerved, that the annual ſum of | 
ſeven” hundred thouſand pounds, which had 
been ſettled on the late king, had fallen ſhort 
every year; that the houſe had been obliged * 
to make up the deficiencies; and that his 
preſent majeſty's expences were likely to en- 
creaſe, by reaſon of the largeneſs of his fa« 
milly. He therefore moved, to ſettle on the 
king, during life, the entire revenues of the - 
civil liſt, producing about eight hundred ang 
thirty thouſand pounds. eg 
Great oppoſition was made to this motion 
| 9 by 
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by the anti- courtiers in general, particularly 
dy Mr. Shippen, who had made it a maxim 
for ſeveral years, to ſpeak indiſcriminately 


- againſt all miniſterial meaſures. He launched 
out into high encomiums on the frugality and 


difintereſtedneſs of queen Anne's adminiſtra- 
tion, and drew a diſagreeable parallel between 
it and the preſent government. 

The houſe, however, agreed to the motion; 


and a bill for the better ſupport of his ma- 


jeſty's houſhold was brought in. A meſſage 
being ſent to the commons from the king, 
deſiring them to make farther proviſion for 
the queen; they reſolved, that, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould ſurvive "is ma jeſty, the ſum of one 


hundred thouſand Pounds ſhould be ſettled 
upon her for life, charged upon the revenues 


of the civil liſt, together with his majeſty's 

lace of Somerſet-houſe, and the lodge and 
lands of Richmond Old Park. A bill was 
formed agreeable to this reſolution, which, as 
well as the other, paſſed both houſes, and 
received the royal aſſent on the ſeventeenth 
day of July ; when the king, in a ſhort ſpeech 
to both houſes, expreſſed his ſatisfaction with 
their conduct; thanked them for the proviſion 
they had made for the ſupport of his family 
and houſhold ; and congratulated them upon. 
the wealth and glory of the nation, by which 
it had acquired ſuch weight in holding the 
balance of Europe. 
lor prorogued the parliament to the twenty- 


ninth day of Auguſt : but, on the ſeventh. 
of that month, it was diſſolved by proclama- 


tion, and writs for calling a new parliament 
were iſſued. 

His majeſty, in the! interim, ſettled his mi- 
niſtry, his council, and his houſhold ; and his 
manner of filling up the places in theſe ſeve- 
ral departments, plainly ſhewed he was re- 
folved to give the preference to the friends of 
his family and of public liberty. The duke 
of Newcaſtle, and the lord Townſend were 


declared ſecretaries of ſtate ; Mr. Pelham, 


the duke's bruther, was made ſecretary at 
war. The duke of Rutland was conſtituted 
chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter. Sir 
Robert Walpole retained the offices of chan- 
cellor-of the exchequer, and firſt lord of the 


treaſury ; 


Then the lord chancel- . 
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great poſts. in his perſon, was conſidered: ag 
prime miniſter of ſtate. The other — 4 
of the treafury were Sir Charles Turner, Sir 
George Oxenden, Mr. Doddington, and Mr. 
Clayton. Lord Torrington was placed at 
the head of the board of admiralty, the other 
members of which were, the lord Malpas, 
Sir John Norris, Sir Charles Wager, Sir 
Thomas Littleton, Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. 
Molyneux. The earl of Cheſterfield was no- 
minated ambaſſador to the ſtates general, and 
the lord Carteret obtained the place of lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. The king and queen 
were crowned at Weſtminſter, with great ſo- 
lemnity, on the eleventh of October. 

In the interim, the miniftry greatly influ- 


enced the elections throughout the kingdom; 


— 


and, by the union of theſe two 


„* 


and the new parliament meeting on the twen- 
ty- third of January, the commons chofe for 
their ſpeaker, Arthur Onſlow, Eſquire, knight 
of the ſhire for Surry, a gentleman of diſtin- 


guiſhed abilities, and unblemiſhed integrity; 


grave, eloquent, venerable, and every way 
qualified for the diſcharge of that honourable 
and important office. 


His majeſty, in his firſt ſpeech to the 10 


parliament, obſerved, that he was very ſen- 


ſible of the diſagreeable and uneaſy ſituation, 
in which their affairs were at preſent placed, 
and had been greatly concerned to ſee many 
of the inconveniences of a war attending his 
ſubjects, without any opportunity of reſent- 
ing the injuries they had ſuſtained, or gain» 
ing in return, any of thoſe advantages which 
the vigorous proſecution of ſo juſt a cauſe, 
and the ſucceſs of his arms, might probably 
have ſecured to them; that many difficulties 
had occurred to impede the execution of the 
preliminaries; and, though there was great 
reaſon to believe that the congreſs would ſoon 


be opened, and all obſtructions removed, yet 
| was it abſolutely neceſſary to continue their 


warlike preparations, which had hitherto pre- 
vented a general rupture in Europe, and pro- 
cured to the Engliſh nation many advantages, 
which would be entirely loſt through a diſcon- 
tinuance of their armaments : that he was ex- 


tremely deſirous of reducing the national 
expences, and would not fail to ſet about this 


neceſſary and important work, as ſoon as the 
intereſt 
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intereſt of his people would permit: that he 


begged leave to recommend to their conſide- 


ration, the inereaſe and encouragement of 
ſeamen in general, that they might be in- 
vited rather than compelled, to enter into the 
ſervice of their country; a conſideration, he 
ſaid, well worthy the repreſentatives of a peo- 
ple great and flouriſhing in trade and com- 
merce: he hoped, they would make an ad- 
dition to the fund of Greenwich hoſpital; and 
proceed in all their deliberations, with ſuch 
unanimity, zeal, and diſpatch, as to convince 
the world, that none of them could be in- 
duced, from any views or motives whatever, 
to wiſh the diſtreſs of their country, or to 
fruſtrate their expectations from abroad, by 
exciting and fomenting jealouſies and diviſions 
at home. 3 
The houſes ſeemed to rival each other in 
the loyalty of their addreſſes. They extolled 
their new fovereign to the ſkies, and promiſed 
to ſupport him in all his undertakings. The 
commons voted twenty-two thouſand, nine 
hundred and fifty-five men for the land ſer- 
vice, and fifteen thouſand. ſeamen. They 
granted two hundred and thirty thouſand, 
nine hundred and twenty three pounds, for 
the maintenance of twelve thouſand Heſſian 
troops; a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand pounds to 
the king of Sweden; and another of half 
that ſum to-the duke of Wolfenbuttle.” The 
expence of the year amounted to three mil- 
lions, ſeven hundred and ninety-nine thouſand 
four hundred and fifty four pounds, ſixteen 
ſhillings, raiſed by the land tax, the malt tax, 
and by a loan from the bank, of one million, 
ſeven, hundred and fifty thouſand: pounds, 
for which annuities to the amount of ſeyenty 
thouſand pounds, were granted to the city of 
London, to be raiſed by the duty on coals. 


Conſiderable oppoſition, however, preceded. 


the grant of theſe large ſums. The number 
of land forces occaſioned a debate on the dan- 
ger ariſing from che military eſtabliſhment; 
and the Heſſian auxiliaries were not allowed 
without a violent conteſt. When the loan of 
the bank came under conſideration, Mr. 
William Pulteney alledged, that the ſhifting 
of funds was but perpetuating taxes, and 


putting off the evil day; and that the ſinking 
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fund, of which ſuch mighty expectations had 
been formed, was no other than a pompous 


project, which had increaſed the national debt . 


from its firſt beginning. 4 
A A petition was preſented by the lord mayor, 


aldermen, and common-council of London, 
| ſetting forth, that the duties already laid 


upon coal and culm imported into London, 
affected the trade of that city only; that 
the inequality of the burden was a great diſ- 
couragement to their manufactures, and an 
hardſhip upon the trading inhabitants; and 
praying the houſe would give them ſuch relief, 
as, in their wiſdom, they ſhould think proper. 
As a compliance with this requeſt would have 


entirely defeated the loan, the petititon was 


rejected, and the tax impoſed. 

An account of the diſtribution of the 
money that had been granted the preceding 
year, was laid before the commons, in conſe- 


| quence of an addreſs which they preſented to 

he king; but two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds being charged in general terms, as 
iſſued for the fecurity of trade and naviga- 


tion, they preſented a ſecond addreſs, defir- 
ing a more diſtinct and exact account. 

Sir Paul Methuen, by the king's command, 
in anſwer to the ſecond addreſs, acquainted the 
houſe, that the late king, his majeſty's royal 
father, having, on the like occaſion, received, 
from the laſt parliament, the moſt dutiful ac- 
knowledgements, of his great care and wiſ- 
dom, in taking ſuch ſteps, and entering into- 
ſuch engagements, as he thought would moſt 
conduce to the ſecurity of his kingdoms, and 


the preſervation of the poem of Europe; and 
r 


at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 


their future ſupport, in all ſuch meaſures, as 


he ſhould find neceſſary for preventing a 
rupture, and for the honour and advantage” 


of theſe kingdoms: and a power being ac- 


cordingly given by parliament to his late: 
majeſty, for iſſuing and applying ſuch ſums 
of money, as he ſhould find neceſſary for 
defraying ſuch expences, and fulfilling ſuch 
engagements, as had been, or ſhould be- 
made for theſe great and neceſſary purpoſes ;: 
ſome part of the money, mentioned in the 


addreſs, had been iſſued and diſburſed: by 
his. late majeſty; and. the remaining part had 
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been applied by his. preſent majeſty, for 


carrying. on the ſame. neceſſary ſervices, for 


engagements of the utmoſt importance- to 
. theſe kingdoms, and to the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, and ſuch at the ſame time 
as required the greateſt ſecrecy, His ma- 
jeſty, therefore, hoped, that the houſe. would 
repoſe the ſame. confidence in him, and reft 
aſſured, that the money had been faithfully 
and neceſſarily expended, purſuant to the 
power given him by act of parliament, and 
for the uſes and purpoſes thereby directed; 
but that it would injure the public to give a 
particular and diſtinct account of it. 

The gentlemen in the oppoſition took all 
poſſible advantages of this circumſtance. 
They affirmed, that the anſwer was vague, 
frivolous, and altogether unparliamentary, 
and might be made with equal propriety to 
every inquiry into the diſpoſal of public mo- 
money: that, if ſuch anſwers were accepted, 
the parliament in reality reſigned the moſt 
valuable privilege, that of inquiring into 
the diſtribution of public money and the 
conduct of corrupted miniſters, into the 
hands of thoſe very miniſters themſelves. 

On the part of the miniſtry it was urged, 
that the anſwer was conformable to another 
returned in the late reign to a like ad dreſs: 
that there was no more reaſon for diſtruſting 
his preſent majeſty, than there was for diſ- 
truſting his royal father: that the commons 
were ſo well ſatisfied on that occaſion, that 
inſtead of expreſſing any ſymptoms of diſguſt, 
they returned the king an addreſs of thanks 
for his gracious anſwer: and that conſidering 
the various complications of intereſts on the 
continent, it was ablolutely: impoſſible, that 
the public ſervice could be carried on, if 
every ſhilling of the money, expended for 
the benefit of the common cauſe and the 
maintenance of the balance of Europe, ſhould. 
be publiſhed to the world. His majeſty's 
anſwer was hereupon accepted, by a great 
majority. 

A committee of the whole houſe of com- 
mons having taken into conſideration the ſtate 
of the national debt, examined the accounts 
and interrogated the proper officers; a mo- 
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appeared the monies already iſſued and appli- 
ed towards diſcharging the national = 
incurred before Chriſtmas; 1716, together 
with the ſum» of ſix hundred and fifty five 
thouſand: pounds to be iſſued at Lady day 
next, amounted to ſix millions, fix hundred 
' forty»eight thouſand, ſeven hundred and ſixty 
two pounds, five ſhillings,. one penny, one 
This motion was made with a view to ex- 
poſe the injuſtice of the clamour, which the 
oppoſition had raiſed, that the public debts 
had increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
ſinking fund: As this was the moſt plaufi- 
ble topic of declamation againſt the miniſ- 
try, and the point in which the public were 
moſt deeply intereſted, the -anti-courtiers 
attempted: to defeat the motion by the utmoſt 
exertion of their abilities. 
They: afſerted that there was a fall: 


—— > 


acy and 
deceit in the very nature of the propoſal: 
that the public money had been expended 
with the moſt ſcandalous prodigality and pro- 


. ©» __—_ — 


|. fuſton : that, notwithſtanding - the liberal 


grants which had been made by parliament; 
during the laſt and preſent reign z not- 
| withſtanding! the eſtabliſhment of the fink- 
ing fund, the national debt was annually in- 
creaſing, even in a time of profound peace 
and tranquillity: that ſuch a circumſtance 
yielded but a very melancholy proſpect, in- 
aſmuch as, at this rate, the public debts 
muſt increaſe ſtill faſter, in caſe of a foreign 
war or domeſtic commotion; ſo that the 


heavy and numerous taxes, with which the 


people were burthened, would be continued 
. down to future times. | ae 

In ſupport of this argument, they agreed, 
that the better to ſwell the ſum ſaid to have 
been iſſued and applied towards the diſcharge 
of the public debts, incurred before Chriſt- 
mas 1716, there were added to it about three 
millions, for the advanced price given in 
1720, in order to convert the irredeemable 
debts into redeemable; that this, however, 
| could not, with any propriety, be called a 
payment of thoſe debts : that, on the other 
| hand, in the account of the preſent national 


debt, or of the encreaſe of that debt ſince 
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eredit of the civil liſt, and ſeveral deficiencies 
zn the land- tax, malt-tax, and other funds, 
which certainly ſtill remained a public debt. 
So good a defence was, however, made in 
behalf of the motion, by facts and figures, 
chat, when a ſecond motion was made, by 


the oppoſition, for the ſpeaker to reſume the 


chair, the queſtion was carried in the nega- 
tive by a majority of two hundred and py 
againſt ninery-ſeven ; in conſequence of whic 
the firſt motion was approved without any 
farther diviſion, | 
The next buſineſs of the committee was to 
draw up a repreſentation of the ſubject. They 
begun with ſome ſevere but juſt reflections 
againſt the inſidious arts that had been prac- 
tiſed in order to miſlead the people in this im- 
portant Poe They ſaid, that this prevail- 
ing miſchief called for an immediate remedy, 


and made it neceſſary to enter into a ſtrict 


diſquiſition of the truth and certainty of theſe 
matters, that his majeſty might be thoroughly 
informed of the real ſtate of affairs, and his 
faithful and loyal ſubjects have the ſatisfaction 
to ſee how groſly the world had been deceived 
by the artful miſrepreſentations of ill · deſign- 
ing men; and that his enemies might be con- 
vinced, that the-wealth and power of Great- 


Britain were not ſo exhauſted, as to render | 
the nation, under his majeſty's happy govern- || 


ment, leſs conſiderable and leſs formidable, 
than in the time of any of his royal prede- 


ceſſors. Then having ſtated the whole of the | 


national debt, they inconteſtibly proved, that, 
fince the twenty-fifth day of December, 1716, 
two millions, fix hundred and ninety-eight 
thouſand, four hundred, and ſixteen pounds, 
nine ſhillings, ſeyen pence three farthings 
of theſe debts had been actually diſcharged. 
An addreſs being preſented to his majeſty 
on this occaſion, repreſenting the facts, he 
told them by way of reply, that he was highly 
pleaſed with this repreſentation, which could 
not fail to give general ſatisfaction to all his 
people, by removing thoſe groundleſs jealou- 


fies and apprehenſions, which had been pro- 
pagated and diſperſed throughout the king- | 


"25 Vor. II. 
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h 
Chriſtmas 1516, ſeveral large ſums were omit- | dom : that the happy effects of the flouriſhing 
ted, particularly one million, raifed upon the 


ſtate of the public credit were too ſenſibly 
felt. and ſeen, not to be confeſſed, and ac- 
knowledged by every impartial perſon: that 
the proviſion made for gradually diſcharging 
the national debt was now become ſo certain 


and conſiderable, that nothing but ſome un- 


forſeen event cquld altar or diminiſh it; 4 
circumſtance that afforded the faireſt proſpe&t 
of ſeeing the old debts difcharged withour 
the neceſſity of incurring new incumbrances: 
and that they might be well aſſured, that it 
ſhould ever be his particular care and ſtudy 


to maintain and preſerve the public credit, to 
be cautious of laying new. burdens upon his 


people, and to increaſe the ſinking fund. 
A meſſage from 'his majeſty to the houſe, 


was delivered on the fourth of May, by Sir 


Paul Methuen, defiring they would advance 
him a ſum of money, in order to enable him 


to fulfil the engagements he had contrafted, 


with the advice and concurrence of the laſt 


parliament. This meſſage was productive of 


a long and violent debate, but notwithſtand- 
all the efforts of the oppoſition, it was car- 
ried by a majority of two hundred and thirty 


ſeven againſt one hundred and one, that his 


majeſty's requeſt ſhould be granted, and they 
accordingly paſſed a vote of credit. | 
The houſe of lords was chiefly buſied dur- 


ing this ſeſſion in examining copies of ſeverat 


treaties and alliances, which the king had laid 
before them : they likewiſe made an attempt 
to amend the ſtatute of limitations, which, 
however, miſcarried in the ſequel. They 
paſſed the mutiny bill, rogether with thoſe 


relating to the public ſupplies, and ſome others 
of a private nature. "Theſe having received 
the royal aſſent, the king cloſed the ſeſſion on 
the twenty-eighth day of April, when he 


thanked the members for their zeal, unanimi- 
ty, and diſpatch. TAS. | | 


# 


A. D. 1728, By the death of Erneſt Au- 


1 


guſtus, biſhop of Oſnaburg, and only ſur- 
viving brother of George the firſt, the pro- 
teſtant intereſt in Germany was conſiderably: 
weakened. He was a prince of a moſt ami- 
able diſpoſition, and, though reigning over a 


country inhabited almoſt equally by Papiſts 
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dered to quit the kingdom, becauſe his maſter | 
of 


and proteſtants, he approved himſelf, during 
the whole courſe of his adminiſtration, the 


common father of all his people. It is re- 
markable, that, notwithſtanding the narrow- 


neſs of his revenue, and the ſplendor of his 
court, which was always ſuitable to his rank 


and quality, he was ſo good an œconomiſt, 
as to leave behind him, at his death, no leſs 
than one hundred thouſand pounds in ſpecie. 
He was ſucceeded in the biſhopric by the 
elector of Cologn, according to the pactum 
by which Oſnaburgh is alternately poſſeſ- 
ſed by the houſe of Brunſwick, and that 
elector. | 

Prince Frederic, eldeſt ſon to his majeſty, 


who had hitherto lived at Hanover, arriving 


in England in the beginning of December, 


was introduced into the privy-council, and | 
Signior Como, 


created prince of Wales. 
reſident from the duke of Parma, was or- 


had paid the honours due to the king 
Great-Britain to the pretender, whom he had 
invited into his dominions. 5 

The congreſs opened at Soiſſons for ad- 
juſting all differences among the powers of 
Europe, proved ineffectual. Such difficul- 
ties and objections were ſtarted by the ſeveral 
plenipotentiaries, particularly by thoſe of 
Spain, that the, contracting parties 1n the al- 
liance of Hanover, propoſed a proviſional 
treaty, concerning which no definitive an- 
{wer was as yet given by the courts of Vi- 


enna and Madrid. The fate of Europe, 
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the royal family of Portugal. The infanta 
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of this houſe was betrothed to the prince of 
the Auſturias, while the Spaniſh infanta, for- 
merly affianced to the French king, was now 
beſtowed upon the prince of Brazil, eldeſt 
ſon of the king of Port N 


The king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, 


on the twenty-firſt of January, acquainted 
both houſes, that the plan of a proviſional 
treaty, had already been approved by him 


and his allies: but that no ſatisfactory anſwer 


had as yet been returned by the courts of Vi- 
enna and Madrid: that this circumſtance 
created a ſtate of uncertainty, which gave 
him 
would believe, that nothing but a regard 
for the eaſe and intereſt of his people, could 
have prevailed upon him, rather to ſuffer ſome 
temporary inconveniences, with the daily 
proſpect of obtaining a ſafe and honourable 
peace, than precipitately to kindle a war in 
Europe, and to plunge the nation into {till 
greater. and more enormous expences: that 
he was ſorry to find, that the ſtate of at- 
fairs obliged him to continue the public ex- 
pences, in order to enable him, as events 
might require, to act with vigour, and in 


concert with his allies, who had, all of them, 


reſolved to make the ſame preparations, 
and to keep on foot all their extraordinary 


forces: that he had ſome reaſon to believe, 


that the courts of Vienna and Madrid had 
been encouraged in their dilatory proceedings, 
by the hopes, which were given them from 
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great uneaſineſs ; but he hoped they 
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i therefore, continued in ſuſpence : the Engliſh || hence; of creating diſcontents and diviſions 5 
. fleet lay inactive in the Weſt- Indies; the || among his ſubjects; but he was perſuaded, 2 
15 ſailors periſhed miſerably, without daring to that their known affection for him, and a 1 
i revenge their country's wrongs. ; for ,the || juſt regard for their own honour, and for the A 
"8 miniſtry were unwilling to engage in a war: || intereſt and ſecurity of the nation, would de- 

i and, in the mean time, cruel depredations on termine them effectually to diſcourage the un- 
= the trade of Great-Britain were made by the || natural and pernicious practices of ſome few, 
Wo _ © Spaniſh guarda coſtas. „ who did all in their power to diſtreſs their na- 
1 Her Spaniſh majeſty, who was anxious to || tive country, and then magnified the very 
[| recover Gibraltar, and Portmahon, and pro- diſtreſſes which themſelyes had brought 
6 cure a ſettlement for her ſon in Italy, ſeemed || about. t. 

. cold and indifferent with regard ta a pacifica- || Theſe were the contents of a ſpeech which 
[i | tion with England ; ſhe had renewed a good ſome conſidered as a compoſition of miniſterial 
1 underſtanding with France, and now ſtrength- craft, While others looked upon it as à plain 

vi ened her intereſt by a double marriage with || declaration. of the true ſtate of Lk 
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far as Great Britain was concerned. The 
lords unanimouſly agreed to an addreſs: and 


the party among the commons, who were for 
pacific meaſures, extolled the wiſdom and 
prudence of his majeſty in induſtriouſly avoid- 
ing all occaſion of a war, of which the iſſue 
was, at the beſt, but precarious. 4 
All parties, however, joined to cenſure the 
inſolence of Spain in attacking Gibraltar; 
and, as ſomething deciſive muſt happen very 
ſoon, and the nation had already waited ſo 
long, it was thought more adviſeable to wait 
a little longer before they ſhould reſolve to 
commence hoſtilities, Such were the politi- 
cal maxims which the miniſtry ſeem at that 
time to have adopted ; but, however prudent 
they might be in themſelves, they afforded 
their enemies an excellent handle for declaim- 
ing againſt their conduct. The Spaniſh depre- 
dations in America were as diſgraceful as they 
were diſcouraging : and the nation was on fire 
to retort the injury. The oppoſition was ſen- 
ſible of this prevailing humour ; nor did they 
fail to take every opportunity of expoſing 
the government, and dropping inſinuations, 
as if the people were compelled to ſacrifice 
the intereſt of their country to the caprice of 
one man. eee 1, 34 FEELS 
To obviate ſuſpicions and remove preju- 
dices .of this nature, a motion was made- in 
the houſe of commons for an addreſs to his 


* 


a 


kingdom. 


— 


Decent, proper, and loyal as theſe ex- 
preſſions were, yet the oppoſition, in order 
to expoſe the conduct of the miniſtry, raiſed a 
debate upon a meer quibble. Fhey moved, 
that his majeſty ſnould be addreſſed not to 
ſecure, but to reſtore the commerce of the 
This cavil was evidently below 
the notice of criticiſm, yet it gave the anti- 
courtiers an excellent handle for declaiming 


on the depredations of the Spaniards, a cir- 
cumſtance which the miniſtry 


could neither 
excuſe nor palliate. | 


Sir William Younge, in anſwer to their ar- 


min endeavoured. to prove, that the 


iſcrimination between reſtoring. and ſecuring 


commerce was a- diſtinction without a differ- 
ence; becauſe ſuppoſing, which he did not 


admit, that the Britiſh comnierce was ruined, 
it muſt be reſtored before it could be ſecured. 
He ſaid, that what ever was juſt in the out- 
cry againſt the Spaniſh depredations, was, in 
a great meaſure, owing to the intolerable ava- 


rice of ſome Engliſh interlopers, who carried 


on unlawful traffic with the ſubjects of Spian 


in America, to the great injury of the fair 


Britiſh- trader, and in defiance « of 
and the law of nations. | ; 1 

About this time, a pamphlet was publiſhed 
in behalf of the miniſter, and under his im- 
mediate countenance and inſpection; and 


treatĩes, 


3 


was ſuppoſed to be the work of a prelate who 


majeſty, acknowledging his great goodneſs 
and wiſdom, in endeavouring to avoid all dif- 
ficulties and delays, by concerting the moſt 
expeditious methods of bringing the negotia- 
tions at Soiſſons to a ſpeedy and honourable 
concluſion : expreſſing their grateful ſenſe of 
his majeſty's watchful care for the caſe and 
intereſt of his people, in declining to plunge 
the nation into an expenſive war, as long as 
there was any proſpect of obtaining a ſafe 
and honourable peace; and finally aſſuring 
him, that the houſe, in an entire confidence 
of his majeſty's tender regard for his own 
honour, and that of the nation, reſted fully 


i We 
ſatified, that, as ſoon. as neceſſity required, || of their conduct, the keeping admiral Ho- 1 
he would not fail to take the firſt opportunity || fier's fleet ſo long on the coaits of America 2 i 
of doing Juſtice to himſelf and the nation, || in a ſtate of r i} 
and of ſecuring the trade and commerce, on | This impolitic proceeding gave great advan- 1 
a ſolid and lure footing. tage to the gentlemen of the oppoſition. Mr. x 
e | g | | Pulteney, ! F 
| 


latter- end of queen Anne's reign. 
pamphlet, though compoſed in a genteel and 


had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his political 
tracts againſt the tory miniſtry towards the 
This 


ſpirited ſtile, contained ſome capital inaccu- 
racies, which the miniſter, who, in matters 
of that kind, was inexcuſably careleſs, had 
ſuffered to paſs uncorrecteccſ. 13 

As it was, however, well known from what 
quarter it came, Mr. Thomſon and ſome others 
of the court members ventured to quote it in 
defence of the adminiſtration: in particular 
they mentioned ſome paſſages, tending to 
vindicate the miniſtry in that unpopular part 
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Pulteney, by expoſing one palpable incon- 
liſtency in the pamphlet, that of confound- 
ing the Spaniſh flotilla with the galleons, turn- 


ed the whole of the court writings into ridi- 


cule; and thereby weakened the influence, 
which they might otherwiſe have had . upon 
the public. The abſtracts too, contained in 
the pamphlet, from admiral Hoſier's inſtruc- 
tions, and thoſe of other ſea officers, were 
repreſented- as unfair, becauſe the whole of 


their orders had not been exhibited. - Captain, 


afterwards admiral Vernon, made a conſider- 
able figure in this debate. As he was tho- 


roughly acquainted with the nature of the 


ſervice, and had few in the houſe, who could 
contradict him from their own experience, he 
endeavoured to prove, that the extracts from 
Hoſier's inſtructions were ſpurious, or if not 


ſpurious, that the inſtructions themſelves were 


abſolutely impracticable. The oppoſition were 
allo aſſiſted in this diſpute. by Sir Joſeph Je 
Kyll, maſter of the rolls, of whoſe acceſſion 
to their party they were not a little vain. He 
was eſteemed an upright judge, and uncorrupt 
ſenator, His affection 2 e proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion and the intereſt of his country, was 
never called in queſtion; and his knowledge 
both in law and equity was allowed to be 
great. With all theſe good qualities, he was 
but a weak politician, and a very indifferent 
ſpeaker. His prepoſſeſſions in favour of the 


old Whig principles were ſo ſtrong, that he 
could not bear the thoughts of England's de- 
taching herſelf from the houſe of Auſtria, and 


Joining her intereſt with that of Bourbon. 
This was a revolution in politics, which he 
could not comprehend, and which, in his 


opinion, endangered the conſtitution of the 


kingdom, the ſecurity of which, he ſaid, 
ought to be ſtill more dear to them than the 
ſecurity of commerce. In a word, the ableſt 


ſpeakers, on both ſides, exerted their utmoſt 


abilities in this trifling debate: but the queſ- 
tion being at laſt put, whether the addreſs 
ſhould ſtand in its original form, it was carried 
in the affirmative by a majority of two hun- 
dred and ninety-four againſt eighty-ſeyen. 

Though they had failed in this point, the 


oppoſition renewed their attacks with re- 


| 
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doubled vigour, againſt the continuance of 
the ſame number of land forces which had 
been granted in the preceding year, amount- 


ing nearly to twenty three thouſand men. Had 


their arguments been as juſtly applied, as they 


were plauſibly urged, they muſt have been 


allowed to be altogether unanſwerable. But 
the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution, and 


the ſtate of affairs in Europe, had received 
ſuch alterations ſince the times, from which 


their arguments were borrowed, that the rea- 
ſoning was abſurd, and the inferences incon- 
cluſive. It was alledged, however, with ſome 
ſhew of reaſon, that the court of Vienna, 


having readily agreed to the preliminaries for 


a general pacification, there ought to be a 
reduction of the augmentation of the army, 
which the differences lately ſubſiſting between 
the houſe of Auſtria and the crown of Great 
Britain had occaſioned. It was obferved, in 
reply, that, as no definitive reſolution had. 
been taken by the courts of Vienna and Ma- 
drid, a reduction of the national troops, dur- 


ing ſuch a ſtate of indeciſion, would only en-- 
courage the Imperialiſts and Spaniards to inſiſt 
upon higher terms, and make the latter, in 


particular, more inſolent and outrageous in 
the American ſeas. This argument was deem- 
ed ſatisfactory; and the houſe reſolved, to 
continue the former number of forces, nemine 
contradicente. | 9 | 
They now took into conſideration, - the 
maintenance of twelve thouſand Heſſian troops 


engaged in the ſervice of Great Britain. The 


anti-courtiers, after making the moſt ample 
profeſſions of their inviolable regard for his 
majeſty*s honour, alledged, that the ſum de- 
manded for the ſupport of thoſe troops, was 


too great, conſidering that the nation was, at 


that time, greatly burthened- with taxes. 
It was remarked by Mr. Pulteney, that as 
the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel uſually main- 


tained a body of ſeven thouſand men, Great 
Britain ought only to pay for the five thouſand 
additional troops which he had raiſed, in 


conſequence of his convention with this king- 


| dom : .and that, with regard to the duke 


1 
* 
« 


of Wolfenbuttle, the Engliſh, by paying 


him for four thouſand men, juſt enabled him 


.to 
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that the meaſure of hiring German troops, 


thought it both diſgraceful and burthenſome 


Sweden and Wolfenbuttle. The king, how- 
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to defray the expence of all the troops that 
he uſually maintained. 
Sir Robert Walpole, in anſwer hereto, ſaid, 


had preſerved the peace of the empire, and 
the ad tranquillity of Europe; and had 


induced the emperor to accept preliminaries 
for a general pacification, after having greatly 
augmented. his own, and engaged the forces 
of three other electors in his ſervice. -- 
Great oppoſition was made to this meaſure, 
even by ſome of the old Whig members, who | 


to the nation. Notwithſtanding all their ob- 
jections, the houſe reſolved, by a great ma- 
jority, to continue the pay of the twelve thous 
ſand Heſſians, as well as the ſubſidies to 


ever, was requeſted, in an addreſs, that; 
whenever it ſhould be neceſſary to take into 
hi ſervice any foreign troops, he would be 
raciouſly pleaſed to uſe his endeavours, that 
they might be cloathed with the manufactures 
of Great;Brigawe) ©; beit reit it 
Asthe Spaniards ſtill continued and increaſ- 
ed their depredations, the  anti-courtiers la- 
boured to . perſuade the people, that theſe | 
outrages were entirely owing to the tame 
conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry, ho were 
afraid of coming to a rupture with Spain. 
The truth is, the miniſtry had been rather too 
averſe to violent meaſures. They believed, 
and not without reaſon, that moſt of the cap- 
tures were of ſuch ſhips as had been concern» 
ed in an illicit trade; and therefore they were 
backward in engaging in a war, on account of 
theſe veſſels on. 


. — 


But as it happened that ſome of the veſſels 


which the Spaniards had taken, were engaged 
in a lawful trade, the oppoſition laid hold of 
this circumſtance, and improved it ſo much 
to their own advantage, and the prejudice 
of the miniſters, that the people in general 
were filled with indignation. - Petitions were 
preſented to the houſe: of commons by the 
merchants of London, Liverpool, and Briſ- 
tol, complaining of the interruption they 
had ſuffered in their trade, for ſeveral years, 


by the depredations of the Spaniards in the 
45 You 1h... Fei 
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| Weſt: Indies. Theſe being conſidered, the 


houſe ordered the lords of the admiralty to 
produce the other memorials of the ſame kind 
which they had received, that they might be 
laid before the congreſs at Soiſſons; and ad- 
dreſſed his majeſty for copies of all the letters 
and inſtructions which had been ſent to admi- 
ral Hoſier, and thoſe who ſucceeded him in 


5 „ 9 
Indies. oe 


evidence, and drew up an addreſs to his ma- 


jeſty, deſiring he would be graciouſly pleaſed 


to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for preventing 
ſuch depredations; for procuring juſt and 


reaſonable ſatisfaction; andi for ſecuring to his 


ſubjects the free exerciſe df commerce and 
navigation to and from the Britiſn colonies in 
America. The king aſſured them he would 
uſe his beſt endeavours to anſwer the deſires 


and expectations of his people, in an affair of 
ſo much importance; and in another addreſs, 
they returned their thanks to his majeſty for 


his reply to the former. it {0 
When the commons had 


| in their enquiry, and the merchants had pre- 

ſented freſi petitions to them, they agreed 
| 1 , « 5 y ag 2 

to the following reſolutions : that ſeyeral ſhips, 
merchandizes, and effects, belonging to the 
merchants of this kingdom trading to Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, had been taken by the 
Spaniards; in manifeſt violation of the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the two crowns; for 
which no reſfitution has as yet been made: 
and that the maſters and crews of ſeveral 
of the ſaid ſhips had been barbarouſly and 


of his majeſty's ſubjects, and thoſe of his 
allies, who were deeply concerned in the 


galleons; and to the end that the ſaid treaſure 
ſhould not be employed in carrying on and 


ſupporting dangerous meaſures and engage- 


ments againſt his majeſty and his allies; the 
orders and inſtructions given to vice admiral 


| | Hoſier, to block up the flota and galleons, 


and to endeavour to ſecure and detain them, 


1 
: 


the command of the ſquadron in the Weft 


When the proper informations were obtain- _. 
ed, they enquired into particulars, examined 


proceeded farther 


inhumanly treated: that, in order to take the 
neceſſary care of the intereſts and properties 


cargo and effects belonging to the flota and 


tian Ah to 25. 1 -:withour 
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without embezzlement, until juſtice and ſatis- 


faction ſhould be given to his majeſty and his 
allies, were juſt, prudent and neceſſary; 


tending very much to prevent an open rup- 


ture, and to preſerve the peace and tranquil · 


lity of Europe. Theſe reſolutions were com- 
municated in an addreſs, to his majeſty, who 
was again requeſted to uſe his endeavours to 
procure ſatis faction to the unh 


be wanting on his part. 
A more private, but in its nature, a more 


important affair now engaged the attention of 
the commons. Mr. Oglethorp, having been 


informed of ſhocking cruelties and oppreſ- 
ſions exerciſed by goalers upon their priſoners, 


moved for an examination into the ſtate of 


the goals of the kingdom. 


liam Rich, baronet, loaded with irons, by or- 
der of Bambridge, the Warden, to whom he 


ſufferers; 
and he promiſed that no endeavours ſhould. 


The firſt viſit was to the fleet priſon, whi: 
ther they went in a body, and found Sir Wil- 


4 


_— — ES 


of the civil liſt, fell 


had given ſome flight cauſe of . offence. They | 


made a diſcovery of many inhuman barbari- 
ties committed by that ruffian, and detected 
the moſt iniquitous ſcenes of extortion vil- 
lainy, and fraud of every kind. 16200) 
The houſe reſolved, upon a report of the 
committee, that Thomas Bambridge, acting 
warden of the fleet, had wilfully permitted 
ſeveral priſoners to eſcape ; had been guilty 


of the moſt notorious breaches of truſt, great 


extortions, and the higheſt crimes and miſ- 
demeanours in the execution of his office : 
that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded 
with irons, put into dungeons, and deſtroyed 
priſoners for debt, under his charge, treating 
them in the moſt barbarous and crue] manner, 
in high violation of the laws of the kingdom. 

A reſolution of the like kind, was paſſed 
againſt John Huggens, late warden of the 
Fleet priſon, alſo againſt James Barnes, Wil- 
liam Pindar, John Everett, and Thomas 
King, who had been their accomplices in 
theſe barbarities. The houſe preſented an 
addreſs to the king, defiring he would order 
his attorney-general, to proſecute theſe de- 


linquents, who were committed to Newgate. 


A bill was prepared for diſabling Bambridge 
to execute the office of warden: another for 


— — — 


N 


a. 
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che better regulating che Fleet-priſon z aa 


for more effectually preventing and puniſhing 


arbitrary and illegal practices of the warden 


of the ſaid priſon. 


On a complaint of deficiencies in the civil 


liſt revenue, ſome members moved for an 
addrefs to his majeſty, entreating him to order 
an account of theſe. revenues for one year to 
be laid before the houſe. The addreſs was 
preſented; the account produced; and the 
houſe, in a grand committee, took the affair 
into . conſideration. The miniſtry affirmed, 
that they fell ſhort of the eight hundred 
thouſand pounds ſettled upon his majeſty ; 
and therefore moved, that the deficiencies 
might be made good by a grant, to the king, 
of one hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds. 
The members in the oppoſttion- were re- 
markably ſtrenuous againſt this motion. They 


| ſaid it had never been inſinuated, that the 


duties and revenues, gun for the ſupport 

| rt of eight huudred 
thouſand pounds a year, but on the contrary, 
were always ſuppoſed to exceed that ſum. 
The miniſtry on the other hand, appealed to 
facts, and to the examinations of the feyeral 


officers of the revenue, which the houſe had 
taken. 


Theſe were ſo clear and ſatisfactory, 
that the motion was approved by a great ma- 
jority. - 3 and 
The enemies of the miniſtry did not fail to 
impute to bribery and corruption that majo- 
rity by which they carried every intereſting 
queſtion. This clamour, however ill founded, 
became at laſt ſo general; that the oppoſition 
reſolved to convert it to their own advantage. 
With this view, a bill was produced by Mr. 
Watkins William Wynn, br the more ef- 
fectual preventing bribery and corruption in 
parliamentary elections. As nothing could 
be more unexceptionable than the title of this 
bill, they imagined, that if the miniſter ſhould 
oppoſe it, he would encreaſe ſtill farther the 
popular clamour againſt him, and if he ſuf- 
fered it to paſs, he would thereby diminiſh his 
own influence. The miniſtry was too ſaga- 
tious not to perceive, and too wiſe to think 
of diſappointing their intention ; and the bill 


accordingly paſſed through the houſe without 


oppoſition. 
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I the upper houſe, the oppoſition was e- | 
qually violent, and equally weak. The court | 
of Spain had ſtrongly inſiſted on the reſtitu | 
tion of Gibraltar, in conſequence of a poſi- 
tive-promiſe, which, they alledged, th | 
king had given in a letter to his Catholic ma- 
jeſty. From a copy of this letter, which was | 
now laid before the houſe, it plainly appeared, 
that nothing could be more abſurd and ridi- 
culous than the pretenſions of the court of 
Madrid. His majeſty had only faid, that he 
would make uſe: of the firſt favourable op- 
portunity to regulate the article of the refti- | 
tution of Gibraltar, with the conſent of his | 
parliament. The promiſe, therefore, was no 
other than conditional; and, without conſent | 
of parliament, could never be ſuppoſed to 
bind the king. 2.4 
This letter, however, furniſhed the lords in | 
the oppoſition with a pretence to.declaim a- | 
gainſt the miniſtry, and to propoſe a motion, 
that, for the honour of his majeſty, and the 
preſervation and ſecurity of the trade and 
commerce of this kingdom, effectual care 
ſhould be taken in the preſent treaty, that 
the king of Spain ſhould fully renounce all 
claim and pretenſion to Gibraltar and the 
illand of Minorca. | 
This motion was rejected by the lords on 
the beſt and moſt” ſolid grounds. They 
thought, that Great-Britain a much bet- 
ter right, : by the treaty of Utrecht, to Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, than ſhe poſſibly could 
have by any perſonal act or renunciation of 
his Catholic majeſty. The deſiring any ſuch 
act would imply a kind of invalidity of the 
right, by which theſe poſſeſſions were alrea- 
dy held. The king and kingdom of Spain, 
no doubt, would readily embrace the firſt 
opportunity of endeavouring to recover theſe 
places; nor would any renunciation, how- 
ever ſtrong and peremptory, prevent their 
laying hold of ſuch an occaſion, whenever 
it ſhould offer. Beſides, ſhould his Catho- 
lic majeſty, as there was reaſon to believe he 
would, refuſe to grant any ſuch renunciation, 
as was now propoſed, the title by which 
Great-Britain held her conqueſts, would be 


| thought a very weak one, by all Europe. 
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the late || joined | | 
| relied upon his majeſty, that he would take 


trade of the kingdom. 


| in the op 
that the 


jets, which were on board of the flota and 


of the whole ſum of eight hundred thouſand 


miſapplication of the terms; eſpecially as. 


Jo7 
For | theſe reafons, therefore, the motion 
was rejected, though a proteſt was entered by 
ſeventeen peers. Their lordſhips, however, 
agreed to a reſolution, in which they were 
joined by the commons, that they entirely 


efpecial care to preſerve his right to Gibraltar 
and. Minorca, for the ſake of the honour an 


When the papers relative to the Spaniſh 
depredations came to be examined, the lords 
ition made a motion to reſolve, 

of the ſquadron ſent to the 
Weft-Indies, under the command of vice- 
admiral Hoſier, having been borne by this 
nation alone, though deſigned ro prevent 
the Spaniards from ſeizing the effects belong- 
ing to his majeſty's allies, as well as his ſub- 


galleons, and from applying the treaſure to 
diſturb the peace, and invade the liberties of 
Europe, had been an unreaſonable burden on 
this kingdom. This motion, after conſider- 
able debates, was likewiſe rejected, and a pro- 
teſt was entered by ſome of the peers. 
This defeat, however, ſerved but to in- 
ſpirit the oppoſition, who renewed their at- 
tacks againſt the bs wag by the commons, 
granting to his majeſty one hundred and ff- 
teen thouſand pounds towards making good 
the arrears of the civil liſt revenue. They 
alledged, that the act eſtabliſhing that reve- 
nue, provided only, that, ſhould it fall ſhort 


pounds, for any one year, the deficiency 
ſhould be fupplied out of the next aids grant- 
ed by parliament ; but that no ſuch deficiency 
appearing to have happened within the year; 
the ſum now voted was, in fact, a new grant 
to the crown: and that, in any event, the 
grant was unparliamentary, as the method by 
which it was demanded by the crown and 
propoſed to the parliament, was irregular. 

In anſwer hereto it was ſaid, that large ar- 
rears, not paid in time, to anſwer the imme 
diate exigencies of government, were, in 
fact, deficiencies ; ſo that the real arguments. 
againſt the grant were only applicable to the 
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care had been taken in drawing up the bill 
to make proviſion for repaying the money 
to the public, out of any ſum that might 
be in arrears at the time of the king's death. 

This was the ſubſtance of the arguments 
on both ſides, though the oppoſition took 
occaſion to throw many invidious reflections 
on the miniſtry, whom they accuſed of weak- 
neſs, prodigality and corruption. It muſt be 
owned indeed, that the meaſure itſelf, how- 
ever juſt and reaſonable, was liable to excep- 
tion, with regard to the manner of propoſing 
it to the parliament. Perhaps the great ſums 
which his majeſty was obliged to expend, 1n 
order to maintain the tranquillity of Europe, 


might have encouraged the miniſter, upon 


this occaſion, to hazard a ſmall ſtretch of his 
parliamentary intereſt, The bill, however, 
paſſed the houſe of lords by a conſiderable 
majority, but was proteſted againſt as uſual. 

A. D. 1729. On the ſeventeenth of May the 
king went to the houſe of peers, when, after 
a ſhort ſpeech, in which he ſignified his inten- 
tion of viſiting his German dominions, he or- 
dered the chancellor to prorogue the parliament. 

The queen being appointed regent, his ma- 
jeſty ſet out for Hanover on the twentieth day 
of the ſame month, in order to remove a ſlight 
miſunderſtanding, which had happened be- 
tween that electorate and the court of Berlin. 
Some Hanoverian ſubjects had been preſſed or 
decoyed into the ſervice of Pruſſia; and the 
regency of Hanover had ſeized ſome Pruſſian 
officers in return. « 


Nothwithſtanding the ineffectuality of the 


congreſs at Soiſſons, conferences were begun 
at Seville, between the plenipotentiaries of 
England, France, and Spain; and a treaty 
was concluded on the ninth day of Novem- 
ber, importing, that all former treaties and 
conventions between the crowns of Great 
Britain and Spain, ſhould be as amply con- 
firmed, as if they had been expreſsly re- 
peated : that their Britannic. and Catholic 
majeſties ſnould guaranty to each other their 
reſpective dominions; and, in caſe of either 
of them being attacked, the other ſhould fur- 
niſh to the party ſo invaded, a body of twelve 
thouſand men: that all ſuch engagements 
contracted by his Britannic majeſty in con- 
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ſequence of the treaty of Vienna, as were 
inconſiſtent with the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the crowns of England and Spain, 
antecedent to the year 1725, ſnould be ren- 
dered void and invalid: that the commerce 
of the Engliſh and French nations, both in 
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Europe and the Indies, ſhould be reſtored 
to its former footing; and orders ſhould 
be inſtantly diſpatched on all ſides for that 
purpoſe: that his Catholic majeſty ſhould 
make reparation for all the damages, that 
had been done by his ſubjects to thoſe of 
the other two parties: that commiſfaries 
ſhould be nominated with ſufficient powers 
on the part of their Britannic and Catholic 
majeſties, who ſhould aſſemble at the court 
of Spain, within the ſpace of four months 
after the exchange of the ratifications, or 
ſooner if poſſible, to examine and decide what- 


ever concerned the ſhips and effects taken on 


either ſide: that the ſaid commiſſaries ſhould 
likewiſe examine and decide, according to 
the treaties, the reſpective pretenſions, which 
relate to the abuſes that were ſuppoſed to have 
been committed in commerce, as well in the 
Indies as in Europe, and all other reſpective 
pretenſions in America, founded on treaties, 
whether with reſpect to the limits, or other- 
wiſe : that the ſaid commiſſaries ſhould like- 
wile diſcuſs and decide the pretenſions, which 
his Catholic majeſty might have, by the treaty 
of 1721, to the reſtitution of the ſhips taken 
by the Engliſh fleet in 1718: that the ſaid 
commiſſaries, after having examined, diſcuſ- 
ſed, and decided the above mentioned claims 
and pretenſions, ſhould make a report of 
their proceedings to their Britannic and Ca- 
tholic majeſties, who, by the preſent. treaty, 
promiſed, that, within the ſpace of fix months 
after making the ſaid report, they would 


cauſe to be executed, punctually and exactly, 


what ſhould have been ſo decided by the ſaid 
commiſſaries : that fix thouſand of his Catho- 
lic majeſty's troops ſhould, without loſs of 
time, be ſent to garriſon Leghorn, Porto- 
Ferraro, Parma, and Placenta; which troops 
ſhould ſerve for the better ſecuring and pre- 
ſerving the ſucceſſion of the ſtates, in favour 
of the infant Don Carlos, and ſhould be ready 


to withſtand any enterprize or oppoſition that 


might 
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might be formed to the prejudice of what had 


been regulated touching the ſucceſſion: that 


the contractin 
and moſt effectual means of perſuading the 


dukes of Tuſcany and Parma, to admit theſe 


garriſons upon their promiſing to take an oath 
to be faithful to the reigning powers in every 


thing that ſhould not be contrary to the right 
of 
Carlos; and upon their engaging not to med- 
dle, directly or indirectly, in the government 
of the places where they ſnould be garriſoned, 
and to pay to the dukes of Tuſcany and Par- 
ma all the honours that are due to ſovereigns 
in their own dominions: that his Catholic 
majeſty ſhould withdraw his troops from the 
ſaid garriſons, as ſoon as the ſucceſſion of thoſe 


territories ſhould be quietly ſettled in the per- 


ſon of Don Carlos : that the contracting pow- | 


ers ſhould become guarantees to Don Carlos 
for the quiet poſſeſſion and enjoyment of the 
{aid ſtates of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placen- 
tia, after he had once obtained them: that 
the kings of Great Britain and France ſhould 
-ratify and guaranty all the particular regula- 
tions that ſhould be concerted between his 
Catholic majeſty and the two dukes of Tuſ- 
cany and Parma, relating to the ſaid garriſons: 
and that the ſtates general of the United Pro- 
vinces ſhould be invited to accede to the trea- 
ty, the ratifications of which ſhould not ex- 
ceed ſix months. a | 
This is the ſubſtance of the famous treaty 
of Seville, which, aided by other events that 
ſoon after happened, produced ſuch a conſi- 
derable change in the ſtate of affairs in Eu- 
rope... | an be 
His majeſty on the thirteenth of January, 
at the meeting of parliament, acquainted both 
houſes that he had concluded an . abſolute 
peace with Spain, and thereby prevented the 
miſeries and calamities inſeparable from a war. 
He aſſured them, that the peace was agree- 
able to the purport and intention of former 
treaties, and calculated to render effectual the 
ſtipulations of the quadruple alliance: that 
ſufficient proviſion had been made for the in- 
demnification and future ſecurity of the trad- 


— 


ing intereſt: and that he had given orders for 
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powers ſhould take the ſofteſt 


ucceſſion, reſerved to the infant Don 
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making an immediate reduction both of his 


land and ſea forces. He then concluded with - 


recommending to their conſideration the ſtate 


of the public credit, and the hardſhips of the 


manufacturing and labouring poor. 


A . 


The commons having taken into conſidera- 


tion the | treaty of Seville, the court party 
moved for a very particular and loyal addreſs 


of thanks, conceived almoſt in the very terms 


of his majeſty's ſpeech. _ The motion was 
violently oppoſed by the country party, who 
propoſed ſimply to aſſure his majeſty of the 


ſteady and zealous attachment of the houſe 


to his royal-perſon, government, and family; 
and of their readineſs to ſupport him in all 
meaſures which ſhould be neceſſary for the 
honour and dignity of his crown, and for the 
intereſt and welfare of his people, _ 
To ſhew the propriety of this alteration, 
they reflected on the ſubſtance of the treaty, 
which had for ſome time been ſubmitted to 


the candour of the public. Sir John Hind Cot- 


ton, a ſharp, ſarcaſtic, but ſuperficial ſpeaker, 
was generally conſidered as one of the chief 
tories in the houſe, and was always eager to 


Join any oppoſition to the government. He 


ſaid, that the miniſtry had impoſed upon his 
majeſty, in calling the peace an abſolute one; 


in as much as the moſt important intereſts of 


Great Britain were left to a future diſcuſſion. 
The miniſter maintained that the peace was 
abſolute, and that no difficulties could happen 
in the execution of it, unleſs the Spaniards 
and other powers were encouraged to raiſe 
them, by the diſſentions that might happen 
in Great Britain. The queſtion being at laſt 
put, whether to draw up the addrefs in the 
original form, it was carried in the affirma- 
tive by a majority of two hundred and ſixty- 
two againſt one hundred and twenty- nine. 

A violent debate was alſo occaſioned in the 


houſe of lords, by the treaty of Seville, It 


was alledged by the oppoſition, that his Im- 


perial majeſty would certainly detach himſelf 


from the intereſts of a people, whofe miniſ- 
ters had concluded a treaty ſo eſſentially dif- 
terent from the quadruple alliance. To this 


It was anſwered, that there neither was, nor 
the em- 
Pexror 


could be, my eſſential difference, if 
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peror was ſincerely and haneſtly reſalved to ||| the houſe 40-reje& the motion for inſiſting on 
fulfil the terms of the quadruple alliance, || fuch a conceffian. 2?! 97 k 00 


with regard to the eventual ſucceſſion of the The noblemen of the oppoſition failing "—_ 
dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia z || point of argument, had recourſe to the next 
that introducing Spamth -inſtead of neutral || expedient, that of making motions, They 
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troops into the garriſons. of thoſe dominions 
could make no material difference, eſpeci - 
ally as the treaty had, in the- ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, ſtipulated the recalling thoſe troops as 
ſoon as the ſucceſſion to the dutchies, which 


was a main object of the quadruple alliance, 
ſhould be ſecured : and finally, that, though 


there was an immaterial difference, which This motion was rejected by a majority of 
might give umbrage to the court of Vienna, || exghty-fix againſt thirty one. af ant ed 
between the treaty in queſtion and the qua- Their ſecond motion was that Great-Bri- 
druple alliance; yet the preſervation of the || tain's right of ſovereignty, dominion, poſſeſ- 


5 tranquillity of Europe, and the obtaining ſa- 


tisfaction and ſecurity to our commerce, were 
conſiderations far more worthy notice, than 
what the emperor's pride or ambition might 
induce him to ſay or do on the ſubject, 


tures, which had been made, muſt be diſcuſſed 
in thoſe courts where the proofs were lodged ; 
and the law of nations eſtabliſhes the ſentence 
of the admiralty of that nation by whom the 
capture is made, to be final in all caſes and in 
all countries. If the ſubjects of Great Britain 
had made prize of the Spaniſh ſhips, the 
200 wh muſt have been determined in Eng- 

On this occaſion alſo, the anti-courtiers 
mentioned the miniſtry's having omitted to 


— 2 2 


moved, that in the agreement of the treaty 
of Seville, to effectuate the introduction of 
Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and Parma, was 


a manifeſt violation of the fifth article of the 
quadruple alliance, tending to involve the 
nation in a dangerous and ęxpenſive war, and 


to deſtroy the balance of power in Europe. 


ſion, and claim to Gibraltar and the iſland of 
Minorca, was not aſcertained, ſo as to extin- 


guiſh the claims and pretenſions which the 
Spaniards had ſet up, and which had been 
followed by an actual ſiege, ſince the ceſſion 


general to the court of Spain had, by this 
time acceded to the treaty ; and the ratifica- 


tion of this act was laid before the parliament - 


on the twenty third day of January. This 
acceſſion, however, was not obtained, till 
their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian majeſties 
had prevailed upon the king of Spain to join 


them in their endeavours to procure to the - 


republic an entire ſatisfaction with regard to 
the trade and navigation of the Eaſt-India 
Oſtend company, and the ſettlement of the 


Great complaints were alſo made againſt || of thoſe valuable places by the treaty of Se- 8 
the ſixth article, obliging the merchants and || ville, for repairing the loſſes of the Britiſh 2 
ö others who had ſuffered by the Spaniſh depre- || merchants, were inſufficient and precarious; "0 
| dations, to repair to the court of Madrid, in || but this alſo was rejected by a majority. * 
f order to make proof | of their loſſes. This, it | It Was now moved and carried in favour of 1 
1 was ſaid, was not only a hardſhip upon the || the miniſtry, that the treaty of peace, union, 3 
| j ſufferers, but even derogatory to the honour || and friendſhip, concluded at Seville, did con- Þ 
1 of the nation. The objection, however, was || tain all neceſfary ſtipulations for maintaining B 
* altogether ridiculous and abſurd. It was ne- || and ſecuring the honour, dignity, rights and 'M 
j 0 ceſſary that the merchants ſhould apply where || poſſeſſions of the crown ; and that all due 9 
i alone they could have redreſs. The commil- || care was taken therein for the ſupport of the * 

1 ſaries were to meet at the court of Spain : || trade of the kingdom, and for repairing the 1 
'x they could not properly meet any where elſe, || loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſh merchants. 1 

| becauſe the validity or invalidity of the cap- Vandermeer, ambaſſador from the ſtates 


1 oblige the crown of Spain to make a formal affairs of Eaſt-Friſeland. The ſtates were to 
* renunciation of all claim to Gibraltar and || furniſh, as their quota, a body of five thou- 
qi „ Minorca, but that was anſwered by the very fand men; and, in caſe they ſhould be at- 
$78 * ſame arguments, that had formerly induced || tacked on account of their preſent acceſſion, 
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the other acdeding 
their aſſiſtance. 


The oppoſition in the houſe of commons 


took occafion, from the negotiations, to ſay 
that the miniſtry were playing a hidden 
game; and therefore they moved for àn ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, entreating him to com- 
municate to the houſes any engagements he 
might have contracted for the payment of fub- 
ſiches to foreign princes or the hire of foreign 


troops, which had not already been ſubmitted 


to their inſpection. This motion was conſi- 
dered as highly indecent, and implying a 
mean ſuſpicion of his majeſty: and accord- 
ingly it was thrown out upon a previous queſ- 
tion by a 1 of two hundred againſt 
one hundred ſeven. LI i 

The kings of England and Spain had ima- 
gined that the courr of Vienna might be per- 
ſuaded to acquieſoe in the treaty of Seville; 
but they ſoon found they were diſappointed 
in their expectations. The emperor filled all 
Europe with reſcripts and remonſtrances a- 
gainſt the indignity that had been offered to 
the Imperial court and the Germanic body by 
that negotiation. He was anſwered by the 
French miniſters, who denied ſome facts 
charged upon the allies of the Seville treaty ; 
and affirmed in general, that nothing had 
been done, but what the emperor himſelf was 
ready to have performed, had certain con- 
ditions eſſential to the intereſts of his family, 
been granted. This recrimination ſerved ra- 
ther to exaſperate than convince the court of 
Vienna. They began to prepare theinſelves 
for war; and as they were in want of money 
a negotiation. was carried on in England to- 
borrow four hundred thouſand pounds for 
their uſe. | TERFET- IT | 

The miniſtry were alarmed, and began to 
conſider the probable conſequences of this 
loan ; they imagined that the money was to 
be employed either againſt the tranquillity of 
England, or, at leaſt, in a war, which muſt 
certainly affect his majeſty's electoral domi- 
nions; in order to prevent theſe dangerous 
conſequences, a bill was brought into the 
houſe of commons, to prevent any ſubjects of 
Great-Britain from advancing any ſums of 
money to foreign princes or ſtates, without 
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licenſing trade, if ſuch it might be called. 


Holland the market of Eur 


having obtained licence from his majeſty, 


under his privy ſeal, or ſome greater au- 
thority. Subſcribing, however, to the pub- 
hie funds or trading companies of foreign na- 


tions was not to be prevented by this prohi- 
bition.” ' e 
This hill was violently oppoſed on the ſe- 
cond” reading. Mr. Daniel Pulteney, who, 
in foreign affairs,” was conſidered as the ora- 
cle of the party, ſpoke againft it with great 
vehemence. He aid, that it would make 
e, and the mart 
of money to the nations of the continent: 
that the article of lending money was ſo ad- 
vantageous, that the Dutch, when themſelves 
were engaged in war with the Spaniards, who 
treated them as rebels, lent money, arms and 


ammunition to the enemy: that the bill would 
diſable the Britiſh merchants from lending 
money to his Portugueſe majeſty ; a. reſtric- 
tion that might be attended with very bad 
conſequences to the nation: that the act, in 


any event, armed the miniſtry with too great 
and extenſive a power : and that the licenſing 


buſineſs might produce twenty, thirty, or 


forty thouſand pounds a year, to the mi- 
Rar. TH * e N 

In anſwer hereto, it was obſerved, that if 
the emperor could have borrowed money in 
Holland, where the people would have been 
glad to lend it him at three per cent, he ne- 


ver would have applied for it in England, 


where he muſt pay four: that, if the Dutch, 
when at war with the Spaniards, had actually 


furniſhed them with money, arms, and am- 
munition, it was a very bad, and a very im- 


politic meaſure: that ſome ſuch practices, 
perhaps, might, in the late war, have been 
carried on by a few private Dutch merchants; 
but that all England, all Europe, nay their 
own government, had blamed and cenſured 
them for ſuch a perfidious conduct: that, as 


to his Portugueſe majeſty, it was ftill in the 


power of the crown to enable any ſubject to- 
lend money to a friend ; nor could the king 


be ſo much his own enemy, as to abuſe the 


power with which this bill would inveſt him,, 


in denying any ſubject the liberty of placing 


out his money to the beſt advantage: that the 


could: 
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could not poſſibly be attended with ſuch/ex- 


orbitant profits, as had been inſinuated: that, 


even allowing a million of money, a ſum 
double what could be reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be borrowed by any foreign prince, were the 
crown to get forty-thouſand pounds, even 
ſuppoſing the money lent at five; per cent. 
there would remain only one per cent. for the 
lender. 12 r | 
But the maſt wergnty argument againſt 


this bill was that, while it reſtrained the mer- 


chants from aſliſting the princes and powers 
of Europe, it permitted. the ſtock jobbers to 
trade in their funds without interruption. Mr. 
Pulteney, laying hold of this circumſtance, 
ſaid, that he well knew for whoſe benefit this 
compliance was intended; but jobbingabroad 


in the ſtocks of foreign nations was what the 


government ſhould leaſt encourage, and what 
they ought principally. to prohibit z for the 


nation had ſuffered ſeverely by that means 


already; nor had the miniſtry ever given them 


any relief or aſſiſtance; that the Engliſh had 
been egregiouſly deceived by the French, in 


the affair of the Miſſiſſippi, by receiving paper 


- inſtead of ſpecie : and the miniſtry had been 


inexcuſably negligent in that particular; for 
they had never even endeavoured to procure 
redreſs to the ſufferers. | 

This argument, good as it was, came with 
a very bad grace from thoſe who oppoſed the 
bill, and who endeavoured to maintain the 
abſolute neceſſity of leaving the trading part 
of the nation at entire liberty. The chief 
defect in the bill, and that of which the mi- 
niſtry were moſt apprehenſive, was, that it 
allowed of any dealings in the funds of fo- 
reign nations; becauſe, while ſuch dealings 


Vere ſuffered, it would be eaſy for any Eng- 


liſnman inclined to lend his money to the em- 
peror, to elude the force of the act. The 
oppoſers of the bill, however, did not puſh 
this objection ſo far as it might have been 


carried; afraid, perhaps, leſt the miniſtry 


might have taken them at their word, a cir- 
cumſtance which would have deſtroyed their 
popularity with the monied people. | 

be neceſſity of the meaſure at that parti- 
cular time, was, therefore, the argument that 
Sir Robert Walpole conſtantly uſed in his 
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ſpeeches in ſupport of this bill. An exception 


being propoſed, by which the prohibition 


ſhould be reſtricted to the emperor ſolely, 
without extending to other powers, Sir Robert 


ſaid, that the circumſtance of any prince, 


ſtate, or potentate, being equally: intended 
with the emperor, was no objection to the bill 
in queſtion: that the deſign of it, indeed, was 
to prevent a war with that prince; but to 
name him in the preſent caſe, diſtinctly from 
others, would amount to a full declaration of 
war; and, beſides one prince might borrow 
money for another, and elude the ſpirit of the 
law : that, with regard to the king of Portu- 


gal, or any other prince in alliance with Great 


Britain, his majeſty would readily grant his 
permiſſion for loans to his faithful allies : that 


| after all, the law would not be put in execu- 


tion, but in caſe of apparent neceſſity: if the 
emperor gave his majeſty reaſon to oppoſe: his 


intentions, it might produce a future procla- 


mation: this, however, was eventual: it might 
or it might not happen; and, if ever it ſhould 
happen, no ſubject of Great Britain, no Bri- 
tiſh merchants abroad, could offend through 
ignorance of ſuch a proclamation : the bill 
was drawn with a blank, to be filled with a 
proper limitation of time, . before the law 


ſhould take place; and that limitation might 


be ſo large and extenſive, that merchants a- 
broad might be fully informed of the terms, 
which the law had preſcribed. He added, 
that, for his own part, he was not ſo conver- 
ſant in the law as ſome other gentlemen, who 
could juſtly ſupport the bill in its proviſion for 


a proper diſcovery of evidence by precedents; 


he was a ſtranger to that particular; he him- 
ſelf remembered the act to prevent the ſub- 


jects of Great Britain from trading im the 


* —_— 


Oſtend company: that there the ſame method 


| of diſcovery was provided; and ſhould not 


the public detect ſuch a criminal commerce 
with a powerful and national enemy, when 
they were allowed to do ſo againſt a little in- 
terloping company? that the bill was far from 
ſetting up a court of inquiſition, or laying 


either hardſhips or ſeverities upon any man; 


it was only to prevent the fraudulent con- 


ducting / of concealed tranſactions : it involved 


the party in no other penalty than one, d 
alty 1 1 
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he could not incur. but through . conſcious 
guilt; and one, at the ſame, which he might 


eaſily avoid, by purging himſelf of the crime : 


that this penalty, beſides, 'was {till to be li- 
mited by the authority of the houſe z, and had 


no other end than to be ſuch a tax upon loans 


as might make it unprofitable to advance 


them for the higheſt premiums or intereſt ; 
that the proclamation provided in the bill was 
the ſame as by law had been uſual in the caſe 
of quarantine, in apprehenſions of a peſti- 
lence, and as a prevention of any contagious 


diſtempers: that it was a reaſonable remedy 


on all ſuch appearances of danger: that ne- 
vertheleſs, it would not be employed, except 
the grievances that were dreaded rendered it 
neceſſarx. 

The next ſpeaker, a gentleman of the op- 
poſition, ſaid, that he had a 
to debate: that the honaurable gentleman had 
brought in the name of the king, to influence 
their deliberations, contrary to the ſtanding 
rule of the houſe : that it was -an old and 
conſtitutional maxim, that the name of the 
king ſhould never be uſed upon any occaſion, 
to over-awe their proceedings, or to influence 
their debates: that, if the honourable gen- 
tleman had been properly careful of his ma- 
eſty's honour, he would not have mentioned 

is name in the preſent caſe; he would have 
informed the houſe of the evidence he had, 
and regularſy have ſubmitted it to their eon- 
ſideration: that whatever that evidence might 
be, he ſuppoſed it might come from foreign 
miniſters; and he thought the houſe ought to 
have it opened in a proper parliamentary 


manner: that, for his own part, he was againſt 


the bill; he thought it reſtrained commerce, 


which they might as juſtly prohibit in every 


inſtance, as in that before them. 
In anſwer hereto, Sir Robert ſaid his mean- 


ing had been miſunderſtood : that what he 


had ſaid was ſtrictly conſiſtent with the rules bf 
parliament : he well knew and duly obſerved 
the orders of the houſe : that he had not 
| brought in the name of his majeſty to influence 

* nor over-awe the debates: that 
he had mentioned the poſitive aſſurances, 


which had been received; not as a mel, 
45 Vol. II. e 


point of order 


Qs DOS, * 5 ' ? 7 8 FE OR GB L, II. } \ F 
from the king, but by his majeſty's leave; 


p 


| hending the debate of this day would require 


* — 
* 


not by his command, but only by his permiſ- 
ſion; that the ſtation he was in obliged him 
to aſk that permiſſion; becauſe, by his oath, 
he was bound ta keep the king's counſels ſe- 
cret : that he, therefore, had aſked this liberty 
from his majeſty yeſterday morning, appre- 


him to mention it; and that the importance 


of the bill under confideration, was all he en- 
| deavoured to prove. | 


Mr. Plummer, one of the moſt ſenſible 
ſpeakers in the oppoſition, declared, that he 
was far from diſapproving of the bill: he on] 
thought it gave too much power to the miniſ- 
try; and that it ought not to be carried into 
execution by a proclamation, a method which 
had an arbitrary look, and had, during the 


reign of the Stuarts, given great diſſatisfac- 


tion. Fuat Ye | 
Mr. Pelham, the fecretary at war, replied 


to this, that the friends to the bill had no in- 


tentian ta make the miniſtry judges in matters 
that could be decided by the houſe : that it 


was in tenderneſs to the people, that a pro- 
clamation was propoſed, as being a more ex- 


peditious method, than any other, to put them 
upon their guard: that it was to be hoped 
the affair might yet be adjuſted without a pro- 
clamation; and if the houſe, inſtead of mak- 
ing it eventual, would conſent to paſs it im- 
mediately, that method ſhould meet with no 
oppoſition from him. EET ER TY 
It was ſtrongly urged by Mr. John Bar- 
nard, (afterwards Sir John. member for Lon- 


don) that paſſing the bill in its preſent form, 


would open a channel for the dutch to carr 


on a very lucrative branch of buſineſs, to the 


prejudice of England : that the emperor 
ought to be mentioned by name, as the power 


prohibited to borrow ; otherwiſe all-the ſtates 


of Europe would think themſelves, equally 
injured by the act, which would give it an 


air as if England was at war with the whole 


world: that he could not approve of the ex: 


.pedient of making the exchequer a court 
of inquiſition : he conceived it to be an 
odious meaſure, and unknown to the Britiſh 
\ conſtitution, that -perſons ſhould be obliged 
Kkkk | "25 Wd 
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Parliament had made it high treaſon to inliſt 


> moſt ſevere penalties: that he knew, indeed, 


there. were ſuch precedents already ; but that 


was ſo much the worſe :. precedents could not 


alter the nature of things; and he thought 


that precedents ſhould never be put in com- 


petition with the liberties of his country. 

In anſwer to Mr. Barnard, Sir Philip Yorke, 
the attorney general. obſerved, that if the 
ſtates general ſhould act as good allies to Eng- 
land, and well wiſhers to. the liberties of Eu- 
rope, they would certainly come to ſame reſo- 
lution of the ſame nature with that of the bill 
in queſtion : that the miniſtry were ſufficient- 
ly juſtified in drawing the bill, not only from 
reaſon, and the fitneſs of things, but . alſo 
from the common law of the kingdom : that 
his majeſty had a lawful prerogative to recall 
his ſubjects by proclamation from the ſervice 
of foreign ſtates z and ſhould he not likewiſe 
have a power to prohibit them from lending 
money to thoſe ſtates ? the rather, as money 
might be more uſeful to the enemy, and more 
dangerous to their country, than even the 
ſervice of their perſons : that, in Ireland, the 


men for foreign ſervice, without licence ob- 
tained from the crown; and ſurely a reſtraint 


upon money, the ſinews of war, was highly 
expedient every where: that the law was 


deſigned only to avert an impending evil, 
and was not to be eſtabliſhed in- perpetuity : 
that there was no other way, in the preſent 
cafe, of making the law effectual, than by 
diſcovering evidence by Engliſh bill in the 
court of exchequer; and that, without that 
clauſe, the bill would be uſeleſs, and ought 


to be thrown out: that he begged leave to 


remind the houſe of the memorial bill, a- 
mong others, which puniſhed the South ſea 


directors, and which made it felony to refuſe 


anſwering, or to demur to a bill for diſcovery 
of concealments: that, nevertheleſs, if they 
did diſcover a concealment, the very anſwer 
was good evidence againſt them, and the con- 
cealment itſelf was felony : that in the preſent 
bill, there was a limited ſum ; and no other 


penalty could be the conſequence of conſcious 
guilt upon ſuch a bill diſcovery: that, by 


duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle ; and grant ed 


conſtruction of a court of equity, ſuch a bilt 

would have been allowed, if the clauſe for | 
the diſcovery had not been inſerted : that the 
barons of the exchequer had maintained the 
legality of ſuits, to diſcover frauds and miſde- 

meanours relating to the revenue; nor could 
it be denied, that this was as juſt by parity 
of reaſoning, though, if the houfe ſhould 
throw out the ' clauſe, the judges might 
be unwilling to ſapply it by ſuch a conſtruc- 


It was remarked by a member of the op- 


poſition, that as Sir Robert Walpole had men- 


tioned the article of ſecret intelligence, he 
ought to inform the houſe what that intelli- 
gence was. He added, that the emperor 
having depoſited in Holland jewels, as pledges 
for four hundred thoufand pounds, which he 
wanted to borrow, he knew no reaſon why he 
and other Engliſhmen, who had money tolend,, 
ſhould not, as well as their neighbours the 
Dutch, make an advantageous bargain. This 
laſt fact, however, was denied by other mem- 
bers; and the queſtion for the bill was car- 
ried by a conſiderable majority; having been 
ſupported throughout, by the whole weight 
of miniſterial influence. e 2 

The act itſelf was no doubt conſtitutional, 
and might have been rendered effectual, had 
the government been in earneſt im carrying it 
into execution. But the truth is, the bill 
was only intended to gratify the court of 
Spain, with which the miniſtry thought pro- 

rat that time to maintain a good under 
ſtanding. The pretext, therefore, of any ap- 
prehenſions, which Great Britain could en- 
tertain, from the reſentment of the emperor, 
was merely a political contrivance to amuſe 
the populace. The miniſter affected great 
candour and opennefs in all his ſpeeches on 
this ſubject; and ſeemed readily to give up to- 
the oppoſition every thing but the neceſſity 


| of the meaſure at that particular juncture. ' 


The eſtimates for the following year being; 
examined, the commons voted ſeventeen thou» 


ſand, ſeven hundred and nine men for the 
land ſervice. They continued the ſubſidies 


to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and the 


ewe 
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two millions, two hundred and ei 
ſand pounds, to defray theſe A e 

Great oppoſition was made to theſe mea- 
ſures by the anti- courtiers; but not being a- 
ble to make any diviſion that would not have 
expoſed the weakneſs of their party, they 


were obliged to content themſelves with ſeve- 
Accordingly, when 


ral invidious motions. 
the land forces were voted, it was moved, 


that an addreis ſhould be delivered to his ma- 


jeſty, humbly to repreſent, that that houſe 
having, in conſideration of the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, voted ſuch a number of land for- 


ces for the current ſervice of the year, aſſur- 
ed themſelves, that his majeſty, from his- 
zuſt regard to the conſtitution of the kingdom, 


as well as his earneſt deſire to eaſe his people 
of every charge not - abſolutely neceſſary, 
would take the firſt opportunity to make a 
farther reduction of - thoſe forces, if the ſtate 
of affairs would admit, before the concluſion 
of this or the beginning of next ſeſſion of 
parhament. - This motion was conſidered as 
equally unneceſſary in uſelf, and diſreſpectful 
to his majeſty, whom the houſe had no reaſon 
to diſtruſt; and it was therefore unanimouſly 
rejected. 
The oppoſi 
plauſible and popular expedition to diſtreſs 
the miniſtry. This was a motion to bring in 
a bill for ming more effectual the laws in 
being for diſqualifying perſons from being 
choſen members of parliament, who had any 
penſion during pleaſure, or for any number 
of years, or any office, held in truſt for them, 
from the crown. The arguments, that may 
be urged on both ſides of this important 
queſtion, we have already had occaſion to 
mention. Suffice it at preſent to obſerve, 
that though the oppoſition had always pre- 
tended. to condemn the practice of impoſing 
compulſive oaths upon perſons, in order to 
make them accuſe themſelves; yet, when 
it came to anſwer their own purpoſe, they 
bad no objection againſt adopting it.. The 
following oath was repreſented, as proper and 
neceſſary, to be taken by every member of 
the houſe. 85 8 5 


hty thou · 


tion now made uſe of a moſt 
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I do.ſolemnly and ſincerely ſwear, that 
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1 have not, directly, or indirectly, any, 


penſion during pleaſure, or for any num- 
ber of years, or any office either in Whole 


or in part, from the crown, held for me, 
or for my benefit, by any perſon whatever: 


and I do ſolemnly and ſincerely promiſe and 
ſwear, that I will not receive, accept, or 


take, directly or indirectly, during the time 


of my being a member of this preſent par- 
liament, any penſion during pleaſure, or 
for any number of years, or any gratuity 
or reward whatſoeyer, or any office from 
the crown, to be held for me, or for my 
benefit, in whole or in part, by any perſon 


whatſoever, without ſignifying the ſame to 


this houſe, within fourteen days after I have 
received or accepted the ſame, if the par- 
liament be then fitting, or within fourteen 
days after the next meeting of parliament.” 


The violation of this oath was to be deemed” 


and puniſhed as wilful and corrupt.purjury ; 


- 


and the ſeats of all members refuling to take 


it, 


were to be vacated, as if they had been 


actually dead. A penalty of thirty pounds 
was inflicted upon every member, for every 


day he ſhould. ſit in the houſe, without taking 


the oath, beſides an incapacity ever after, to 
enjoy any place of profit or truſt under the 
king or his fucceſſors, or to ſit in parliament, 
or ſerve the crown in any way whatſoever. 
Theſe were the contents of this ſeſf deny ing 
bill, which has ſince been ſo often renewed, 


but never enacted into a law. 


The oppoſers 


of it, indeed, though they expreſſed as ſtrong. 
a deteſtation of corruption as their enemies, 
had ſome difficulty in conceiving, how the 
bill, even if paſſed into an act, could pos- 
ſibly anſwer the purpoſe intended, without 
violating the firſt principles of the Engliſh: 
conſtitution. bh Wn 


They aſked, that even if Amen er mould, 


within fourteen days declare his having ac- 
cepted a penſion or gratuity from the crown, 
or that he has a place held for him in truſt, 
what, according to the tenour of this bill, is 
to be the conſequence? None is expreſſed in 
the bill; and. if the miniſter, as is alledged 


by the friends of the bill, had ſuch an alafm- 
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ing influence over the houſe of commons, as to | 
being the only 


render the bill neceſflary, they 
judges of the conſequences of ſuch a de- 
claration, it will be eaſy for him to obtain a 
vote, for diſpenſing with the member's hold- 
ing what he has declared he enjoys under the 


crown. Thus it will always be in the power | 


of a minifter, not only to elude-the purpoſes 
of the bill, but alſo'to defeat the very pur- 
poſes of the acts now in force againſt bribery, 
to render which more effectual, is the pro- 
feſſed purpoſe of this bill. Is 5a Path 
The oppoſers of the bill further urged, that 
even ſuppoſing the- commons to be in good 
earneſt ro expe] the member, who thus de- 
clares he holds a place or a penſion in defi- 
ance of this act, yet ſtill, this would be highly 


unconſtitutional and indecent, becauſe it im- 


plies a power to be lodged in one houſe of 
parliament, to condemn the juſt and unqueſ- 
tionable prerogative of the crown, in making 
a gift which it has a power to make. This 
muſt be attended, ſaid they, with moſt un- 
conſtitutional conſequences, as the houſe of 


commons would then take upon themſelves | 
to fit as an inquiſition upon the proceedings | 


and prerogative of the crown ; by which, as 
in the laſt century, the crown itſelf would be 
endangered. | 

But theſe are not all the ill effects of this 
bill. The member is obliged to ſwear, that 


he ſhall not, directly, or indirectly accept of | 
any penſion, gratuity, or reward, or any place | 


in truſt, from the crown. Now, may not the 
ſevere conſtruction of the word indirectly, by 


a future captious houſe of commons, make a 


member liable to the penalties of the bill, if 
the crown ſhould think proper to extend its 
favour to any of his family or relations? 
Though by this bill the houſe: appears to 
be left open to many great officers and place- 


men, who are not diſqualified by it; yet, who 


can ſay, that the houſe may not, ' ſome time 


or other, apply the word indirectly to a mem- | 
ber, accepting a place of office, that does 


| 
- 


not diſquality him according to the ſeeming 
purport and meaning of the bill. 


Let it be alſo conſidered whether the exer- 
ciſe of any part of the prerogative, even the 


| 


like, may not, ſome time or other, 
| ſtrued into an indirect influence. 
| has ſufficient powers which it can avow, and 
which are in no degree affected by the bill, 
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pardon for offences ; the remitting fines an 
forfeitures; the granting patents, and the 
be con- 


to create as much influence in the houſe of 
commons, as a miniſter may have occaſion to 
employ; and, unleſs all great offices and 
places, as well as penſions, become diſquali- 
fications, the end propoſed by the bill will 
never be effected. ee ee 
So that although 


tinguiſh corruption, yet they believed the 


| 


preſent contrivance altogether unfit for the 
purpoſe. Beſides, they thought it as defti- 
tute of pobability, as it was inconſiſtent with 
the laws and ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, that the king and the peers ſhould give 
their aſſent to a bill, that inveſted the com- 
mons with powers, which, ſhould they 
be, as in former times, miſapplied, rendered 
them paramount to the other two branches of 
the legiſlature, and extended their judicial 
capacity to matters of which they could not, 
conſtitutionally, take cognizance. 
Notwithſtanding the 
guments, they were wholly diſregarded. The 
cry of corruption was become ſo general, 
that many, who in their hearts diſapproved 
of the bill, were yet induced to vote for its 
paſſing; a conceſſion which they thought they 
might make with the greater ſafety, as they 


had no doubt but that the houſe of peers 


would reject it. FEE 

It is not unlikely but that the miniſter him- 
ſelf was of this opinion, as he did not exert 
himſelf on the preſent occaſion with his uſual 


activity; ſo that the motion in favour of the 


bill, being ſtrongly ſupported by one party, 


and but ſlightly oppoſed by the other, was car- 
"ried in the affirmative, by a majority of ten 
voices; and Mr. Sandy's, Sir Edward Stanley, 
and Mr. Wyndham were ordered to bring it 
into the houſe, through which it paſſed with 


"The 


very little difficulty. 


| moſt ſalutary and neceſſary, fuchias granting 


The crown + 


alth the enemies to the bill 
were as willing as its friends, to agree to any _ 
rational expedient that would reſtrain or ex- 


rength of theſe ar- 
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The friends of the bill, on its being pre- 
ſented to the lords, moved for an addreſs to 


the king, deſiring a lift of all penſions pay- 


able by the crown; but the motion was 
thrown out by a great majority. The bill 
having been once read, the.queſtion was put 
whether it ſhould be rejected, and was carried 
in the affirmative; but twenty-ſix peers pro- 


teſted againſt the rejection. 


The parliament, during this ſeſſion, made 


ſeveral acts, which, under a more popular | 


miniſtry, would have met with great and de- 
ſerved applauſe. They appropriated one 
million of the ſurpluſſes, ariſing from the 
ſinking fund, towards the diſcharge of the na- 
tional debt; and, by another act, extinguiſhed 
the duties upon ſalt, by which expedient the 
ſubject was eaſed of a heavy burden, not only 


in being freed from the duty, but alſo from 


a conſiderable charge of ſallaries given to a 
great number of collecting officers. 

An act was alſo made, allowing the inhabi- 
tants of the colony of Carolina to export rice 
directly to any part of Europe ſouthward of 


Cape Finiſtere, provided the trade was car- 


ried on in Britiſh bottoms.; and they permit- 
ted ſalt from Europe to be imported into the 
colony of New York. 9 7 . SI] 
As the term of the excluſive trade which 
the parliament had granted to the Eaſt India 
company, was nearly expired, many conſi- 
derable merchants and others made applica- 
tion for being incorporated and veſted with 
the privilege of trading to thoſe countries, 


propoſing to lay open that .branch of trade | 


to all the ſubjects of Great-Britain, on cer- 
tain conditions; and, in conſideration of an 
act of ' parliament, could they obtain one 
for this purpoſe, they offered to redeem the 
tund and trade of the preſent Eaſt-India com- 
pany, by the advance of three millions two 
hundred thouſand pounds. Ti 

_ Alderman Barnard, and others, ſupported 
this propoſal with all their ſtrength, but it 
was rejected by the parliament, who, for ſe- 
veral ſolid and weighty reaſons, thought that 
the Eaſt India trade could not be carried on 
with ſo much ſpirit and reſolution, nor, of 
conſequence, with ſo much national benefit, 
„„ * tO, \ "BE: } GL As | 


| by the public in general, as by a private 


company. 3 
The former privileges of the Eaſt-India 


company were, therefore, continued by act of 


parliament, to the year 1766, upon the follow- 
ing condition: that they ſhould pay into the 


exchequer the ſum of two hundred thouſand 


pounds, towards the ſupplies of the year, with- 
out intereſt or addition to their capital ſtock , 
that the annuity or yearly fund of one hundred 


and ſixty thouſand pounds ſhould be reduced to 


one hundred and twenty-eight. thoufand : and 
that after the year 1766, their right to the 
excluſive trade ſhould be liable to be aboliſhed 
by parliament, upon their receiving three 
years notice and repayment of their capital. 
However induſtrious the miniſters were 
in what they conceived to be the great art of 
governing, they were certainly unaccountably 
remiſs with regard to the interior police of rhe 
kingdom. This neglect was attended with 
a ſurpriſing profligacy of life and manners 
among the inferior orders of the people. The 


roads and highways were filled with robbers 


and aſſaſſins, who murdered the unſuſpecting 
traveller, and ſeized his property. | 


A. D. 1730. About this time alſo, ſtarted 


up a new ſpecies of villains, who made it a 
practice to circulate letters, demanding ſums 
of money from individuals, on pain of re- 
ducing their houſes to aſhes : and ſometimes, 
upon their demands not being granted, they 
actually put their threats in execution- A 
higher ſort of ruffians were employed in li- 
belling the moſt laudable meaſures of go- 
vernment; in which they were but too 
much encouraged by perſons of rank and 
anne: > 555945 | 

His majeſty was ſo well acquainted with 


| theſe complicated evils, that, when he put an 


end to the ſeſſion on the fifteenth day of May, 
he concluded his ſpeech with the following 
remarkable words: My lords and gentle- 
men, I am very glad, that, for the general 
* ſatisfaction, you entered into a particular 
* conſideration of the ſtate of the nation; 
and it is a great happineſs to ſee, after ſo 
* many unjuſt and unreaſonable clamours, 
«© raiſed with all poſſible art, induſtry and ma- 
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&« lice, that, upon mature deliberation, and 
« the moſt ſolemn debates, you were ſo far 


from finding any thing worthy of blame 


© or cenſure, that all matters that came 
e under your cognizance, met with your 
„ approbation. p | 

This muſt epic all mankind with a 
&« juſt dete ſtation of thoſe incendiaries, who, 
te from a ſpirit of envy and diſcontent, con- 
« tinually labour, by ſcandalous libels, to 
tc alienate the affections of my people, and 
&* to fill their minds with groundleſs jealou- 
e ſies and unjuſt complaints, in diſhonour 
&* of me and my government, and in defi- 
c ance of the ſenſe of both houſes of parlia- 
* ment. | 

% But I entirely rely on your prudence and 
© concern for the peace and happineſs of 


& your country, to diſcountenance. all ſuch 


« ſeditious practices, and to make my people 
<« ſenſible, that theſe wicked proceedings have 
* no other view and end than to create con- 
« fuſion and diſtraction amongſt us.” The 
parliament was then prorogued to the four- 
teenth day of July. | 

The people of Ireland were ſtill happy un- 
der the government of their lord lieutenant, 
lord Carteret. Their parliament aſſembling 
in the month of September, employed 
themſelves with unwearied diligence, in pro- 
moting the intereſt and welfare of their 
country. They eſtabliſhed funds for the diſ- 
charge of their national debt, and for defray- 
ing the expence of government; they enacted 
wholeſome laws for the encouragement of 
trade and agriculture; and regulated their ci- 
vil ceconomy in the moſt effectual manner. 

They followed the parliament of England 
in enquiring into the ſtate of their goals, and 
inflicting ſevere penalties on thoſe jailors, 
who had miſbehaved in their office. They 
had even the courage to examine into the 
conduct of ſome eminent juſtices of the 
peace and aldermen of Dublin, whom they 


committed to priſon for ſeveral malverſations, 


of which they had been guilty. 

Several important incidents happened this 
year, which had a conſiderable effect upon the 
political fyſtem of Europe. In the month of 


September, Victor Amadæus, king of Sar- 


dinia, reſigned his crown to his ſon Charles 
Emanuel, prince of Piedmont. This ſtep 
was owing to his falling in love, in the ſixty 
fourth year of his age, with the counteſs 
Dowager of St. Sebaſtian, whom he married 
in her retirement. 35 | 

Peter the ſecond 


the month of October, and was ſucceeded on 
the throne by the princeſs Anne Jvanowna, 
ſecond daughter of John Alexiowitz, elder 
brother of the firſt Peter, and widow of Fre- 
derick William duke of Courland. 
The value of liberty began to be known 


among the nobility of Ruſſia, who obliged 


the new Czarina to ſign an inſtrument, by 
which ſhe, in fact, ſhared the ſovereign au- 
thority with her privy-council, and reſigned 


the moſt eſſential branches of her preroga- 


tine. | 


Some good effects might probably have 


ariſen from this proceeding but for the unpo- 
pularity of the Dolgorucki family, who had 
abuſed their power in the late reign, and were 
the chief inſtruments of the preſent change 
of government. The Czarina had no ſooner 


conſented to the partition of her power, than 


ſhe found means to aſſemble the privy- coun- 
cil in her palace, when ſhe ſurrounded them 
with her guards, and compelled them to re- 
ſtore the paper ſhe had ſigned, which they 
inſtantly tore in pieces. Having thus reco- 
vered her ſovereign authority, ſne exerted it 
at once in ſending all the Dolgorucki family 
into baniſnment. $1 

The utmoſt tranquillity reigned among the 
other northern powers. . The new king of 
Denmark began his reign by making ſome 
repriſals upon the queen dowager, contrary 
to the expreſs commands of his father. The 
prince royal of Pruſſia, upon attempting to 
eſcape from his father, was brought back and 


confined, with ſome circumſtances of ſeverity, . 
to the caſtle of Cuſtrin. The emperor inter- 
ceded in his behalf; and the old king forgave 


him, upon his making his humble ſubmiſſion. 
Katt, however, his favourite, a lieutenant of 


the Gens d' Arms, was ordered to be be- 
headed. | | | 


Pope Benedict the thirteenth; who died in 
November, 


grandſon of Peter the 
firſt, Czar of Muſcovy, died at Muſcow in 
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A. D. 1731. N | 
November, was ſucceeded in the papal chair 


by Laurence Corſini, under the name of Cle- | 
ment the twelfth. -* About this period, the 


inhabitants of Corſica, galled by the yoke of 
their mercileſs ſovereigns, the Genoeſe, roſe in 
arms, and publiſhed a manifeſto, 1mporting, 
that the aſſertion of their juſt rights and li- 


berties was the ſole-cauſe of that proceeding. 


The Britiſh ambaſſador to the court of 
Conſtantinople, the earl of Kinnoul, was wit- 
neſs to a very extraordinary revolution which 
happened during his abode there. A few 
mean janiſſaries diſplayed a flag in the ſtreets, 
- exclaiming that all true Muſſelmen ought to 
follow them, ard aſſiſt in reforming the ſtate. 
They ſoon increaſed to the number of one 
hundred thouſand ; marched to the Seraglio, 
and demanded the heads of the grand vizier, 
the kiaja, and the captain baſſa. Theſe un- 
happy miniſters were immediately ſtrangled. 
Their bodies being delivered to the inſurgents, 


were dragged through the ſtreets, and after- 


wards thrown to the dogs to be devoured. 
Not contented with this ſacrifice, the revol- 
ters depoſed the grand ſignior Achmet, who 
was confined to the ſame priſon from whence 
they brought his nephew, Mahomet, whom, 
after twenty-ſeven years confinement, they 
placed on the throne. : bi 
Differences in religion had at this time fo 
diſtracted the people of France, that nothing 
but the profound veneration which the people 
of that country have for the perſon of their 
ſovereign, could have poſſibly prevented the 
flames of a civil war. Cardinal Fleury, who 
was himſelf a tool of the pope and the je- 
ſuits, had prevailed on Lewis the fifteenth to 
compel his ſubjects to accept of the conſtitu- 
tion Unigenitus. This divided the whole 
kingdom into Conſtitutioniſts and Anticonſti- 
tutioniſts. The former conſiſted of the king, 
the cardinal, ſome bigotted prieſts and proſ- 
tituted courtiers; the latter of all the parlia- 
ments and men of ſenſe in the kingdom. The 
regal power, however, bore down all oppo- 
ſition; and the birth of the duke of Anjou, 


i 


ſecond fon to the king of France, happening 


ar the height of the diſpute ; congratulation 


took the place of reſentment. and the popu- 
lar fury ſubſided, | TY 
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bleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities an 
| rupted integrity, who reſigned the ſeals as 


by the treaty of Seville. 


* 


* 
* 


mour raiſed againſt him; and his friends fuc- 


ceeded daily to every, vacancy that happened 


in the government. His brother Horatio 
le was made cofferer of the houſhold, 
in the room of the late earl of Clinton : Mr, 
Pelham was appointed pay-maſter of the 
forces in the room of Spencer Compton, now 
lord Wilmingron, who was entruſted with 
the cuſtody of the privy ſeal ; the lord Tre- 
vor was preferred to be preſident of the coun- 
eil. The earl of Cheſterfield was conſtituted 
ſteward, lord Hervey vice chamberlain, and 
Sir Conyers D*Arcy comptroller of the houſ- 
hold. The duke of Dorſet ſucceeded lord 


Carteret as lord lieutenant of Ireland. The 


earl of Weſtmoreland was made firſt commiſ- 

ſioner of trade and plantations, and lord Tor- 

rington firſt lord of the admiralty. * 
This partiality to the friends of one man, 


could not fail to diſguſt ſome old ſervants of 


the crown, who thought their importance 
eclipſed, or their merits under- valued. Of this 
number was Charles, lord TOENEDY. a no- 

uncor- 


ſecretary of ſtate, together with the lieute- 


| nancy of the county of Norfolk. The laſt 


of theſe was beſtowed upon his ſon, who, at. 


the ſame time, was made maſter of the jewel 


office. He was ſucceeded in the ſecretary- 
ſhip by colonel Stanhope, now created earl 
of Harrington, whoſe great knowledge and: 
abilities rendered him a proper ſucceſſor .to- 


lord Townſend. 


A. D. 1731. In this ſituation were public 


affairs at the meeting of the parliament, on 


the twenty-firſt day of January. The empe- 


ror's obſtinacy ſeemed daily to increaſe, and 


to threaten the continent with a new war. He 
ſtill continued to exclaim againſt the allies; 


and had ordered a large body of troops to- 


march into Italy, to oppoſe the introduc- 
tion of the Spaniſh garriſons, ſtipulated 
The king, at 
the opening of the ſeſſion, took notice of 


. theſe, circumſtances in his ſpeech, in which 
he requeſted, that, if mild methods proved 
| ineffectual, the parliament would enable him 


o 


1 
In the interim, the power of the Engliſh - 
miniſter increaſed, in proportion to the cla- 
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to compel the execution of the treaty. 

As ſoon as the commons were returned to 
their houſe, a motion was made for a loyal 
addreſs to his majeſty ; -but the anti-courtiers 
inſiſted on reſtricting itto a ſimple promiſe to 
aſſiſt him only in all ſach meaſures as ſhould 
be abſolutely neceſſary for. procuring ſatisfac- 
tion to his allies, and providing for the in- 
tereſts of his people; expreſſing, at the ſame 
time, their hopes, that his majeſty would 


take care to prevent the breaking out of a 


war upon the Rhine, or in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, the preſervation of which in the 
hands that now held them, was of the great- 
eſt importance to'theſe kingdoms, and for 
the maintenance of which, ſo much blood 
and treaſure had been expended. 

It was alledged, in ſupport of this altera- 
tion, that the power of France was danger- 
ous to the liberties, not only of England, 
but of all Europe : that evidence could be 
produced of that people having cleared and 
repaired the harbour of Dunkirk, contrary 
to the treaty of Utrecht: that they had made 
violent incroachments upon the Engliſh in 
the Weſt Indies, the natural conſequences of 
thoſe pernicious connections, which we had 
lately contracted with them: that for England 
to join with France, in any attempt againſt 
the emperor, either in Flanders, or upon the 
Rhine, would be acting againſt the very in- 
tention of that glorious confederacy, which 
had humbled the power of France, under the 
duke of Marlborough : that it would deſtroy 
that balance of power, which had been ſo 
happily eſtabliſhed, and had been the chief 
advantage that England or Europe had de- 
rived from that confederacy: that, in any 
event, it was extremely dangerous, and in- 
expedient to promiſe, the very firſt day of the 
ſeſſion, to ſupport all his majeſty's meaſures 
and engagements, before they knew what thoſe 
meaſures were: and that, in fact, after ſuch a 
promiſe, their future deliberations would be 
of no kind of conſequence. „ 

Theſe arguments preſſed hard on the miniſ- 
ter and his friends. As they were declared 
Whigs, they could not, with any conſiſtency, 
deny that it would be extremely prejudicial 
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ought to truſt to his maje 
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to public liberty, ſhould England co- operate 


with the French upon the Rhine, or in Flan- 


ders, againſt the emperor; and yet nothing 


could be more plain than that the amendment. 
propoſed, was impolitic in itſelf, and diſre- 
ſpectful to the ſovereign. TFT 

The courtiers, therefore, confeſſing their 
difficulties on the firſt head, obſerved, that, 
if the amendment was approved, it would 


have the worſt of conſequences both at home 


and abroad, as if his majeſty had intended 


any thing but what was neceſſary for the in- 


tereſt of England, and agreeable to the 


principles of public liberty, that ſuch an in- 


ſinuation could only diſcourage the friends of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion at home, and animate 
their enemies abroad ; and, therefore, they 
ſty's wonted pru- 
dence: and finally, that the putting ſuch 
words in the addreſs, would look like an en- 
croachment on the prerogative of the crown, 
and directing his majeſty's future operations. 
The gentlemen in the oppoſition demand- 
ed to know, that if the French ſhould be 
ſucceſsſul in making acquiſitions from the em- 
peror, in Flanders, or upon the Rhine, how 
was it poſſible for his majeſty, with all the 
power the parliament could give him, to pre- 
vent the dreadful conſequences that muſt en- 
ſue? -- net 5 0 
In anſwer hereto, lord Hervey ſaid, that 
the houſe of Auſtria, as well as the houſe of 
Bourbon, might, by its ambition, deſtroy 
that balance of power, which was ſo juſtly 
dear to England; that the preſent conduct of 
the French court could give no juſt umbrage : 
that pulling down the houſe of Bourbon, 
only to enable the houſe of Auſtria to play 
the ſame game in which the other had mil- 
carried, was highly abſurd: that, in fact, he did 
not doubt, but his majeſty had intereſt enough 
with his allies, to concert meaſures that ſhould 
prevent all the bad conſequences which gen- 
tlemen ſeemed ſo much to apprehend : that, in 
the mean time, to agree to the propoſed altera- 
tion, would be making proclamation to all 
Europe, that the emperor might' do as he 
pleaſed, ſince he was 1nvulnerable at preſent 
in Italy, by the ſituation of his nn 
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and the great number of troops which he had 
in that — and, therefore, if the "ales 
ſhould agree, that he was not to be attacked 
on the Rhine, or in the Netherlands, his ma- 
jeſty and his allies had nothing to do but to 
take the law from the court of Vienna. After 
an obſtinate diſpute, the addreſs was voted 
in its original form, and the peers, after 
much altercation, voted one of the like na- 
ture. | : | 

As the rejection of the penſion- bill had in- 
cenſed the public, the anti- courtiers reſolyed 
to try an experiment of that kind again. 
The motion was introduced with great ſolem- 
nity; and, after paſſing, with very little dif- 
ficulty, through the lower houſe, was ſent up 
to the higher, where it was rejetted. 

The biſhop of Bangor, in his ſpeech againſt 
it, had the courage, in defiance of popular 

judices, to expoſe the bad tendency of the 
bill in very free terms, and after many ſolid 
arguments for rejecting it, he concluded his 
ſpeech with the following remarkable words: 
e though this bill at firſt might ſeem to be a 
e ſelf-denying act, and to ſome particular 
« members, may, perhaps, prove ſo; yet 
* the commons, confidered as an houſe of 
„ parliament, will find in it no doubt a very 
<< great enlargement of power; and whatever 
<* tends to break the balance between the 
<< powers eſſential to this conſtitution, muſt, 
<* ſooner or later, prove the ruin of the whole. 
* An independent houſe of commons; or an 
independent houſe of lords, is as inconſiſt- 
ent with our conſtitution, as an indepen- 
% dent, that is, an abſolute king; and who- 
ever loves the liberties and laws of his coun- 
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that they 'owght to be dependent upon the 


miniſter. , 
 From'the whole tendency of his ſpeech, it 
is, however; clear, that, by the word inde- 
pendency, he underſtòod nd more than the 


deſtruction of that relation, which the con- 


ſtitution eſtabliſhes among all the conftituent 


parts of the legiſlature, and which, if dif. 


ſolved; muſt be attended with the ruin of 
the whole; becauſe it never can be diſſolved 


unleſs one houſe ſhould arrogate to itſelf 


powers inconſiſtent, not only with the ge- 
neral plan of public welfare which the con- 
ſtitution propoſes, but with that executive 
power, which it veſts in the crown, and with- 
out which all operations of government 


ceaſe. | "ft * 5220 
The phraſe which the biſhop uſed, it muſt 


| be: confeſſed was an unfortunate one: and it 


— ee CC 


* try, will no more deſire to ſee the one 
< than the other. Let liberty be puniſhed : 
let corruption be puniſhed: but let us not 
“give ſo much ſtrength to one part of the 


<« conſtitution as ſhall make it able to oyer- | 


© power the reſt,” $17 | 

It is evident, that herein his lordſhip con- 
ſulted more the dictates of his own under- 
ſtanding, than the general, but miſtaken ſen- - 
timents of his countrymen, who laid hold of 
his pleading againſt the independency of the 
two houſes upon the crown; as if he meant | 

9200 -Yo&TL- 7 rail Tere 


4 


% 


is ſurprizing with what diſingenuity its ſenſe 
was wreſted and diſtorted, in order to perſuade 
the public, that there was a {ſettled deſign 
to overturn the conſtitution by deſtroying 
the independency of the two houſes of parlia- 
ment. | . 71 g 

Notes and commentaries which totally per- 


verted the meaning of the ſpeech, were added 


to it, and it was thus hackneyed round the 
kingdom; and none of the common writers 
for the miniſtry had knowledge enough of the 


conſtitution of their country, to vindicate the 


Dir; | 


ſpeaker from the charge brought againſt 
The bad ſucceſs of the minority in this af- 


fair, they attributed to the negligence of their 


friends, many of whom had not yet come to 
town, and whom, nevertheleſs, they could nor 


compel to atttend in the houſe, ſooner than 


was conſiſtent with their own convenience. A 
new and entertaining ſcheme of compulſion 
was the conſequence of this imagination. 

A call of the houſe being ordered and held, 


two members, who were conſidered as of the 
country party, were, for non- attendance, mov- 


ed, by their friends to be taken into cuſtody. 
They were excuſed, however, by the ſuperi- 
ority of numbers on the ſide of the court; 
and the ſame was the caſe with ſeveral others: 


ſome of whom pleaded their being on the 
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dad, and others 
diſpoſed. Wi 


to inſiſt that the full complement of his coun- 
ſellors ſhould attend his ſervice, upon the high 


and arduous matters that come before the 
ed, and the Heſſian: troops were taken into 


parliament relating to the public. The 
courtiers themſelves too were ſenſible of their 


indiſcretion ; for, in order to compromile the 


matter, they agreed to the appointing of cer- 
tain days, within which the abſentees ſhould 
attend; and were to be taken in cuſtody of 
the ſerjeant at arms, on their failure. 

The view of the minority in all this prepa- 
ration, was another attack, which they me- 
ditated, upon the eſtabliſhment of the Heſ- 


{ian troops in the pay of Great-Britain. When 


this affair was brought into the houſe, a vio- 
lent debate enſued, Mr. Daniel Pulteney, 
though in his heart a ſtanch Whig, happened, 
in the preſent caſe, to adopt a maxim which 
has been peculiar to the Tories, ever ſince 
the downfall of their party. He ſaid, that 
many wars had broke out on the continent, 
which, though foreign to the intereſts of 
England, England had been obliged to ſup- 
port. | a 

Similar arguments to th6ſe we have already 
mentioned, were, for the moſt part, uſed. 
The following, however, ſeem ſomewhat new, 
and are worthy of particular notice. It was 
urged, 1n defence- of the meaſure, that com- 
merce has connected England with the Con- 
tinent, though nature has disjoined her from 
it: that the Engliſh, by their influence on 
the affairs of the Continent, had acquired 


many advantages in tree; and in order to 


maintain theſe, they were ometimes obliged 
to interfere 1n foreign quarrels: that ſome of 


the countries of Europe, which conſumed a 


great many of the Engliſh commodities, had 
ſo little communication with the ſea, that they 
were inacceſſible to our fleets ; and therefore, 


if they laid the trade of the Engliſh under 


any hardſhips or inconveniencies, or offered 
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urged that they were in · 


But as the attendance of the members is 
not a matter of choice, but of duty, doubt · 
leſs this conduct of- the court was unparlia- 
mentary. Beſides, as they form part of the 
great council of the nation, the ſovereign 
has a right, by the conſtitution of England, 


them any inſults or indigüities, the Engliſt 


had no other means of aſſerting their rights 
and revenging their wrongs, than by employ. 


ing ſome of the powerful ſtates upon the Con. 
tinent to wreak their reſentment: that this had 
frequently been found a very uſeful expedient 
to England: but ſhe could no longer avail 
herſelf of it, than while ſne was ready, in 
her turn, to perform the moſt friendly offices 
to thoſe potentates: that it was upon this 
principle the treaty of Hanover was conclud- 


Britiſh pay; and that theſe two meaſures had 
prevented the fatal effects which might have 
attended the ambition and obſtinacy of the 
emperor: that upon the ſame principle was 
founded the treaty of Seville; which, by our 
engaging for the introduction of ſix thouſand 
Spaniſh troops into Italy, had effectually de- 
tached Spain from the emperor : that the lat- 
ter, however, had filled Italy with his armies, 
in order to prevent the introduction of theſe 
garriſons: that he had nothing to dread in 
Germany but the Heſſians, Who were in Bri- 
tiſn- pay: and that the diſmiſſion of theſe 
forces, at preſent, would leave him at liberty 
to kindle a flame in Europe, which might coſt 
Great-Britain many millions before it could 
be extinguiſned. The parliament reſolved to 
continue the eſtabliſnment of the Heſſian 
troops and the ſubſidy to the duke of Brunſ- 
wick Wolfembuttle, upon the ſtrength of 
theſe arguments. | | 

Party rage at this time ran extremely high: 


| The court writers charged the minority with 


ſedition and defamation, and employing every 
art that could alienate the attention of his 
majeſty's ſubjects from his perſon and govern- 
ment. They challenged them to ſhew a fingle 


inſtance of any violation of the laws, of any 


encroachment upon the liberties of the people, 
of any infringment of the act of ſettlement, 
of any deviation from the true intereſt of 
Great-Britain. 818 
The gentlemen of the oppoſition now em- 
ployed one Amherſt, a man of profligate 
principles, needy, bold, impudent, and ſcur- 
rilous; poſſeſſed of ſome academical learning. 
a very {mall ſhare of wit, and little or no 
political knowledge. Such. was the 3 
| at: 


4, 5 
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who was pitched upon to be the ſtanding au- hands and characters, unintelligible to the 
thor of the Craftſman; an antiminiſterial pa- greater part of the perſons concerned, eſpe - 
per, which appeared about this period. Bur. || cially in criminal caſes, were a great delay. to, 
the defects of the. regular author were amply || jultice,, and occaſioned moſt dangerous frauds 
ſupplied by the occaſional ones; who were. || that F were very expenſive, 
no other than the leaders of the oppoſition || intricate, dilatory, and highly prejudi- 
themfelves; Mr. Pulteney, afterwards. earl || cial. to the property of the ſubject: that the 
of Bath, and lord Bolingbroke were the | recovery of. ſmall debts, as the law was now 


principal. | practiſed, was ſo expenſive, that many pru- 


wh. 


' Beſides this paper, the minority publiſhed. a 
great number of occaſional pamphlets, which 
were anſwered with equal acrimony,. but with 
leſs wit and ſatire, and leſs knowledge of po- 
litics and hiſtory, than. appeared 1n the. writ- 
ings of the other party. 


One in particular was publiſhed, entitled | 
| that there were above. three thouſand in that 


« A proper reply to a late ſcurrilous libel, 


þ 


« called, Sedition and Defamation diſplayed.” 
This laſt was ſuppoſed to have been written by 
the lord Hervey, who taxed Mr. William Pul- 


dent people choſe rather to loſe their juſt 


dues,. than to go to law. for the recovery of 
them; a.circumſtance that tended to the de- 
ſtruction of credit, and the great detriment 
of trade: that the number of attorneys ad- 
mitted in the court of King's- bench, amount- 
ed to eleven hundred and fifty- ſeven; and 


of the common pleass. 1 | 
To repreſentations like theſe, founded in 


reaſon,, and common ſenſe, as well as com 


teney with being the author of the Reply. || mon humanity, one would imagine it. impoſ- 


Mr. Pulteney. ſeeming to acknowledge the 
charge, ſome recriminations paſſed between 
the gentlemen, and the animoſity, from a 
political, was ſoon converted into a perſonal 
quarrel. Lord Hervey challenged Mr. Pul- 
teney to fight in the Green Park: the chal- 
lenge was accepted : Mr. Fox, member for 
Shaftſbury, was ſecond to lord Hervey; Sir 
John Ruſhout to Mr. Pulteney. Fortune 
declared againſt the noble combatant ; he 
received two flight wounds, and narrowly 
eſcaped being run through the body, but the 
antagoniſts being parted, no farther harm 
enſued... 5 

The PvE began about this time to ſeek 
redreſs for a grievance, under which they had 
long laboured. They thought it abſurd and 
oppreſſive, that, after having got rid of a reli- 
g10n which had been taught them in an un- 

nown tongue, they ſhould till be peſtered 
with law proceedings in the ſame. tongue, 
8 was worſe, an unintelligible jargon 
OI it. 

Petitions relative to this matter were firſt 


— 


ſent from Yorkſhire ; and the committee to 
whom they were referred, reported to the 
houſe, that the proceedings in the law being 


in law latin, abbreviated. and wrote in court || length. 


ſible to advance any ſolid, or even plaulible 


objection. Yet were there not wanting ſome 
in the houſe of commons, who argued. ſtre- 


nuouſly againſt the propoſed alteration, and 


maintained the neceſſity of retaining the an- 
cient law latin. $076 | 

Their argument againſt the alteration was, 
that if the language and writing of the law 


ſhould - be reduced to the modern way of 


ſpeaking and writing, no-man would be at the 


pains to ſtudy that ancient language and cha- 


rater, in which moſt of our valuable records: 
were wrote; ſo that the uſe of them would 
be totally loſt in a few years. | 
In ͤ anſwer hereto it was ſaid, that the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a ſtudy, would prevent it from 
ever falling into diſuſe ; becauſe the lawyers: 
muſt be daily obliged to recur to the old writ- 
ings in the courſe of their practice; and that 
even the ſtudy of manuſcripts and other pa- 
pers, much older than any of our laws or re- 
cords, was {till kept up in England. This. 
anſwer was deemed ſatisfactory: the reſolu- 


tions were received; and a. bill was framed: 


and enacted, ordaining. that all proceſſes 


and proceedings in law ſhould be entered 


in the Engliſh language and in. words. at 
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niards in the Weſt Indies, occaſioning com- 
plaints from a number of merchants in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom; their petitions 
were referred to the eonſideration of a grand 
committee. Their complaints, upon exami- 
nation, appeared to be juſt. A motion was 


made for, an addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring 


he would be graciouſly pleafed to continue his 
endeavours to prevent ſuch depredations for 
the future, and to procure full ſatisfaction for 
the damages already ſuſtained ; and'to ſecure 
to the Britiſh ſubjects, the full and unin- 
terrupted exerciſe. of their trade and navi- 


gation to and from the Britiſh colonies: in 


America. 

This motion would not ſatisfy the minority, 
who were reſolved, if poſſible, to force the 
miniſtry into a war. They, therefore, pro- 


poſed an amendment, to repreſent, that, not- 


withſtanding the former applications of this 
houſe to his majeſty, in relation to the depreda- 
tions made by the Spaniards upon the effects 


of his majeſty's trading ſubjects, and his en- 
deavours to procure ſatisfaction for the ſame, 
and to prevent the like for the future; and, 


notwithſtanding the treaty of Seville, it ap- 
peared to the houſe, that the Spaniards had 
continued their depredations, and treated his 
majeſty's ſubjects with the utmoſt barbarity ; 
and, therefore, moſt humbly 


the like for the future, by the vigour of his 
proceedings. 2h 

They were extremely active in ſupport of 
this amendment. They alledged, that it was 


extremely improbable, that the nation ſhould 


ever receive any ſatisfaction from Spain by 
fair means; and that to delay matters longer 
would, in fact, be giving up all the Britiſh 


commerce in America : that the depreda- 


tions complained of, were not the clandeſtine 
acts of a few petty pyrates; but open cap- 
tures made in conſequence of the expreſs or- 
ders of the court of Spain, whoſe intention 
of extirpating the Britiſh commerce in the 
Weſt Indies, was but too obvious. | h 

It was alledged by the court party, that as 


the power of peace and war was veſted in the 


to beſeech his 
majeſty, that he would effectually prevent 
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| ſelves judges of matters'that ought to come M 
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| eſtabliſhed in Italy, and the ſucceſſion of his 


| alledged, that the acceflion of Don Carlos „ 


to ſay more than what was in the firſt prod 

poſed addreſs: that orders had been ſent by 

the court of Spain to their governors, to put 
a ſtop to thoſe depredations; and that his 

Catholic majeſty, having, in fact, by the 
treaty of Seville, engaged to make good the 1 
loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſn ſubjects from 3 
the Spaniards. in America, it was evident, 
that he could have no thought of any ſuch i 
' ſcheme, as the gentlemen, who were for the 5 # 
amendment, had mentioned: that, beſides, 
the captures alledged, ſince the concluſion of 
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the rreaty of Seville, were but very few, and p 4 I 


very doubtful ; nor could any thing be more 9 
abſurd, than for that houſe to make them- "I 


within the cognizance of a court of admiralty 
only: and finally, that before the houſe 
could take upon them to adviſe his majeſty 
to proceed to hoſtilities, which was the ten- 
dency of the amendment, they ought to be 
quite clear as to the facts, which they could 
not be without hearing both parties; whereas 
they had as yet heard only one party. After 
a great debate, the amendment was rejected, 
and the addreſs repreſented in its original 
form. Such were the principal tranſactions 
of this ſeſſion of parliament, which was cloſed 
by a ſpeech from the throne, in the month of 
May. = ? | 
The depredations of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, and their backwardneſs in executing the 
treaty of Seville, had provoked the Engliſh 
miniſtry to ſuch a degree, that. they made 
propoſals to the court of Vienna for a private 
negotiation, which was ſpeedily perfected. | 
The emperor ſtill exclaimed againſt the 
treaty of Seville, which he infiſted was an in- 
ſult upon him, as head of the empire. He 
ſaid, that Don Carlos ought to have been 


WT pps 


dominions ſecured to him, by his receiving 
the inveſtiture of them from the emperor, 
and by the conſent of the empire; both 
which were ready when demanded : and he 


to the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, was not the ultimate view of the 
court 
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court of Madrid, which the event afterwards; 
ſhewel ig ben ow gn 50s 
Ihe duke of Parma died in the beginning 
of this year, after having made à will, in 
which he declared, that his dutcheſs was three 
months advanced in her pregnancy; entreat- 
ing the powers of Europe to have compaſſion 
upon his people, and defer the execution of 
their projects, until his conſort ſhould be de- 
livered. In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill- born, 
prove a female, or, if a male die after the 
birth, he bequeathed his dominions and allo- 
dial eſtates to the infant Don Carlos of Spain; 
and left the government of his dutchy to five 
regents. einn 
A body of Imperial horſe, notwithſtanding 
this will, took inſtant poſſeſſion of Parma 
and Placentia, under the command of gene- 
ral Stampa, who declared, they ſhould con- 
duct themſelves with all poſſible regularity 
and moderation; and leave the adminiſtra- 
tion entirely to the regents, whom the duke 
had appointed. They publicly proclaimed in 
the market place, that they took poſſeſſion of 


theſe dutchies for the infant Don Carlos: and 


that, if the dutcheſs dowager ſhould not be 
delivered of a prince, the ſaid infant might 
receive the inveſtiture from the emperor, 


whenever he pleaſed, provided he came with- 


out any arme Wet 
Though an immediate war might be ex- 
N from theſe proceedings, the king of 
reat Britain and the ſtates general interpoſed 
their mediation ſo effectually with the emperor, 
that he deſiſted from the proſecution of his 


deſigns : and the ſecret negotiation between 


London. and Vienna was perfected into a 


treaty on the ſixteenth of May, 


This agreement implied a mutual guaran- 


ty of the territories belonging to the con · 
tracting powers; and a general guaranty of 


the pragmatic ſanction in favour of the | 


female heirs of the emperor. His Imperial 
majeſty engaged to recall his forces from the 


dutchies o Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, | 


and to conſent. to the introduction of Spaniſnh 
troops into thoſe dominios 
He alſo engaged that the Oſtend company 
ould be totally aboliſhed: and that the Eng- 
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| kingdom of Sicily; ſhould be treated on the 


[| acceſſion could not be immediately obtained, 
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lim, with regard to their commerce in the 


| footing of the moſt favoured nation. The 
| ſtates general were included as one of the 
contracting parties in this treaty z but their 


as the nature of their government would not 
admit of ſo ſpeedy a reſolution. | 
- Such was the ſubſtance of the ' negotiation 
of Vienna, which was repreſented by the 
minority in England, as crude, contradicto- 
ry, and inconfiſtent with former treaties; 
but of which the reader will now form his 
own judgment. be eee 
We may, however, venture to aſſert, that 
this treaty brought the ſyſtem of power in 
Europe back to that poiſe, which has always 
been moſt favourable to the intereſt of Great 
Britain. His majeſty, by the eaſy and na- 
tural expedient 7 guarantying the Pragmatic 
Sanction, a point in itſelf of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to England, found means once more 
to unite himſelf with the houſe of Auſtria. 
The performance of his engagements with 
Spain was rendered practicable without ex- 
pence or trouble. The ſtates general were 
effectually ſecured, and the Oſtend company 
totally aboliſhed. _ | . 
Some doubts being expreſſed by the court 
of Spain relative to the dutcheſs of Parma's 
pregnancy, ſhe underwent an examination by 
five midwives of different nations, in pre- 
ſenee of the elder dutcheſs dowager, ſeveral 
ladies of quality, and three phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, and was declared with child. Never- 
theleſs, after keeping all Europe in ſuſpence 
for ſix months, ſne owned ſhe had been de- 
ceived, and general Stampa, with the Impe- 
rial forces, took poſſeſſion of Parma and 


Placentia in for. 1 

Ihe treaty of Vienna being acceded to by: 
Spain and the great duke of Tuſcany; Great- 
Britain engaged to furniſh an armament for- 
conveying Don Carlos to his new dominions. 


Accordingly, Sir Charles Wager failed with a 
ſtrong "ſquadron? from Portſmouth, on the 
|. tewenty-ſixth day of Auguſt; and in Septem; 
ber arrived at Barcelona, where being joined 
by the Spaniſh fleet and tranſports, they ſailed 
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= together to Leghorn ;: from whence the ad- || pineſs and to the welfare'of His people and 


miral returned to England, Don Carlos paſ- || their happinefs had no foundation but in the 
ſed through part of France; and embarking || defence and ſupport of his government: 

at Antibes on board the Spaniſh gallies, lang- Our fafety;” ſaid he, ** is mutual : of in- | 

. ed at Leghorn in December. The, Imperial [| © -tereſts are inſrparable ?“ 

3 general was no ſooner informed of his arrival, || One would imagine, from the tendur of 
than he withdrew his forces into the Milaneze; || this Tpeech; that the king and his minifters 
and Don Carlos took quiet poſſeſſiunn. | || thought the wiſdom and ſucceſs of their con- 


N i | A. D. 1732. His majeſty, in his ſpeech at duct muſt have ſtopped the mouth of all 
18 the meeting of parliament, on the thirteenth | oppoſition ; and have given entire ſatisfaction 


of January laid, that the general tranquillity: | to the nation; The anti-coortiers, it is cer- 
of Europe was now reſtored and eſtabliſned, || tain,: during the receſs of partiament, had 
1 and all his expectations on that head fully an- || repeatedly affirmed, both in their writings and 
1 ſwered: that the ſhare of credit and influence || converſation; that Don Carlos could never 
1 which the crown of Great-Britain had in ac- || be quietly ſettled in Italy: that the nation Was 
compliſhing that difficult and diſagreeable on the eve of a war with France; and the 
Nt work, and which redounded ſo much to the || negotiations” muſt prove abortive; or detri- 
N honour and intereſt of the nation, as it was || mental *to' Great-Britain; Happily for the 
1 univerſally confeſſed abroad, would, he was || public, though perliaps to their on ſorrow, 
confident be agreeable to his people, and ac- || they were diſappointed in all their conjectures. 
knowledged with gratitude by his-parliament: Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, their op- 
that from the time of concluding the quad- poſition ſtill continued as violent as ever; 
ruple alliance, the ſeveral courts of Europe nor did the loſs of their warm adherent, Mr. 
had been employed in finding means to exe - Daniel Pulteney, who died about this time, 
cute the meaſures, which the contracting || in the leaſt diſcourage thety,, 
powers had concerted for ſecuring the ſucce(-- || The commons moved for an addreſs of 
fion of Tuſcany and Parma in favour of the || thanks, congratulating his majeſty on the 
infant of Spain; but the various, jarring, and || wiſdom and-fucceſs of his meaſures in effett- 
contending intereſts, hard to be reconciled || ing, without bloodſhed, the fettlemenit of 
and united, in effectuating a point of {0 much || Don Carlos in Italy, and procuring a durable 
importance; the ambitious. view and hopes || peace to Great-Britain. nul A Ig ö 


them : that his government had no ſecurity ¶ na, without their participation. Sir William 
but what was equally conducive to the hap- || Wyndhafn affected to ridicule the 2 


1 of obtaining on every ſide farther advantages; The oppoſition knew not how to diſpute ” 
8 and the natural aa and ſuſpicions || theſe plain propoſitions, or deny the merit & 
| ariſing among the ſeveral powers concerned ; || that was due to the miniſtry, after having fo | 
| 1 all theſe oppoſite principles and purpoſes had || frequently foretold the impoſſibility of their E 
Ll. kept in ſuſpence and unexecuted what the || ſucceeding. They, therefore, had recourſe to 

j jp court of Spain had very much at heart, and || other topics. They inſiſted upon the conti- 

„ had occafioned ſuch troubles and diſturbances || nuance of the Spaniſh 'depredations; and | 
1/8 as embarraſſed the affairs of Europe for many || upon their ignorance of the nature of the K 
1 years, and particularly affected the intereſt of || treaties, which had not yet been laid before L 
4 this nation: that the preſent happy ſituation || the houſe; and they, therefore, urged the im- 7 
_ Her of affairs, would, he promiſed himſelf, in- || propriety of the addreſs. e 
1 ſpire them with ſuch temper and unanimity, Mr. William Pulteney thought that the 
A and ſuch ardent zeal for the public welfare || guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction had been 

{11888 as became a parliament ſenſible of the great || delayed too long; and expreſſed his appre- 

Mi | bleſſings they enjoyed; that the duty and af- henſions, that the court of Verſailles would 

bl | fection of his ſubjects was all the return he de- || accuſe the Engliſh miniſtry of a breach of 

4 | fired for his paternal care and concern for || good faith, in'concluding the treaty of Vien- 
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to the crown of Spain, and the extenfive do- 


4 for the inconſiſtenty df their negotiations, as 


which, .he ſaid, had effected its own purpoſes 
by, the wiſdom and ſteadineſs of its pro- 
ceedings. n V6 =D 5 , 2277 TOI OLE 
It was urged by Mr. Oglethorp, that the 


o nearly concern the nation, as did the ob- 


taining reparation for the Spaniſh depre- 
dations, procuring the demolition of 


de termed it; and praiſed the Imperial court. * 
He denied that there was any coldneſs be- 
| tween the two courts of London and Ver- 
| failles. 

f the Pragmatic Sanction did not | 
f 2: By 8 Don Carlos might have met with invincible ob- 


Dunkirk, and the putting the militia upon 
ſuch a footing as might render them more | 


uſeful in caſe of an invaſion. - He mentioned 
the - hardſhips which the. 


and expreſſed his hopes, that, before the 


Dutch acceded to the treaty of Vienna, the || The 1 
| the number of land forces, when Sir Willlam 


tranquillity of Europe might be ſecured, by 


the conceſſions made on the part of the em- 
CCC = OO” WENoer or apy 

Mr. Pelham. and Mr. Horace Walpole | 

The for- 

mer obſerved, that decency required them to | 

thanks for the affurances | 


peror 
ſpoke in defence of the motion. 


return his maje Ir 
he had given them: that they were bound to 
believe theſe aſſurances to be true, till they 
ſhould be convinced of the contrary : that, 
ſhould ever that be the caſe, they, would then 
be at liberty to diſapprove, notwithſtanding 
any reſolution they might now embrace: that 


the Spaniſh depredations.was a matter foreign 


to the queſtion now before them: that his 
mazeſty had done all in his power to have 
them diſcontinued : that he had ſo far ſuc- 
ceeded as to prevail with the court of Spain 
to write, in very expreſs terms to their go- 
vernors in America for that purpoſe: and, 
with regard to the reparation, that could only 
be procured in the method his majeſty was 
then purſuing, by commiſfaries by whom the 
amount of the loſſes, and validity of the 
claims, were to be properly aſcertained. - 
Mr. Horace Walpole entered into a full 
- Juſtification of the miniſtry. He proved, 
that they could not, conſiſtently with the na- 
tional honour and intereſt, have ſooner 
guarantied the Pragmatic Sanction; inaſmuch 
as they were not ſure but the emperor de- 
figned Don Carlos for his ſon-in, law: a &cir- 
cumſtance, that, conſidering his near relation 


proteſtants in Ger- 
many ſuffered from the houſe of Auſtria | 


caſe in the houſe of peers. 


the motion, after recapitulating 


- purpoſes a ſtanding army, and was big with 


— 


— 


minions he was to poſſeſs in Italy, might 
proved fatal to the repoſe of Europe. 


He affirmed, that had the former 
ruarantied the Pragmatic Sanction ſooner, 


ſtacles to his ſucceſſion z/ and that, in all pro- 
bability, neither the Dutch nor Great-Britain 
would' have been able to perſuade the em- 
peror to give up the Oſtend company, or to 
do them Juſtice in other reſpects: After a 
long dehate, the motion for an addreſs was 
carried without a diviſion ; which was alſo the 


The commons now took into tonfideration 


Strickland, ſecretary at war, moved that the 

| ſhould be employed 
this year, as the laſt. D od Teal 212 WIN 
Lord Hervey and Sir William Young, in 
ſupport of the motion, endeavoured to ſhew, 
that ever ſince the revolution, the govern- 
ment had never reduced its forces, without 
having cauſe to repent it, by the encourage- 


reign and domeſtic enemies. 'They-expatiated 
on the wiſdom of his majeſty, and his tender- 
neſs for the liberties of his people, together 
with the jealouſy of the parliament, which 
would always preferve the freedom and pro- 
perty of the ſubject free from all violation 
from the army. ; F 

Sir William Wyndham, in oppoſition to 
what had 
William, denied that 


ment which ſuch reductions s their fo- 


happened under king 


the reduction of the army was the reaſon 
that obliged him to agree to the partition 


treaty, which Sir William Voung affirmed to 
be the caſe. He expoſed the uſeleſſneſs of a 
ſtanding army, in a nation of heroes, where 


the inhabitants were well able to defend 


themſelves againſt invaſions; and denied that 


there was a ſpirit of diſſatisfaction in the 


kingdom, or that a parliamentary army was 


leſs 1 N to the conſtitution than any 
other: 


or, if it continued to be kept from 
year to year, it became, to all intents and 


all 
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all the ex that were dreaded from ſuch an 
army. He alledged, that the people might 
in the end, be driven into the deſperate re- 


ſource. of '6ghting for their liberties, even 
| againſt the parliament ;" but added he, in | 


concluſion, . © woe to thoſe men, who adviſe 
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ſuch meaſures as may produce ſuch fatal 


effects ! I wiſh that neither God nor man 
may ever pardon the authors of ſo much 
miſery. “ 

Mr. Pelham laying 


And I join,” ſaid he, © moſt ſincerely 


with the honourable member in wiſhing 
that neither God nor man may 


thoſe, who have been, or ſhall be the 
authors of our being obliged to fight for 
our liberties. The caſe. has happened. 
We have been, and that within theſe 
twenty years, obliged to fight for our li- 
berties, and all that can or ought to be 
dear to us; and notwithſtanding that cir- 
cumſtance, many of thoſe, who had been 
the chief authors of that calamity, have 
been forgiven; I mean, Sir, by man at 
leaſt,” The tories exclaimed againſt the 


ſeverity of his ſpeech, which they called ſcur- 
rility ; but thoſe who remembered Sir Wil- 
liam's conduct at different periods, allowed 
the propriety of the chaſtiſement. 


The oppoſition uſed every poſſible argu- 
ment againſt ſtanding armies, 


Hiſtory, an- 


cient and modern, were ranſacked for invi- 
dious parallels, . The Roman armies, who had 
ſubverted the liberties of their country, were 
mentioned, together with Cromwell's and that 
of king James. 


were by no means ſimilar. 


The miniſterial party inſiſted, that the caſes 
inaſmuch, as the 


preſent army. was kept on foot by the parlia- 
ment, whereas the armies which had formerly 
ſubverted the conſtitution of England, had 


been kept on foot againſt the conſent of par- 

liament. 
army which deſtroyed the conſtitution under | 
Oliver Cromwell, 
- mentary army, nay, more ſo than the preſent, 


The minority inſiſted, that the very 


was originally a parlia- 


becauſe it was raiſed at firſt to defend the par- 


liament againſt the king; 
againſt the parliament, as much as againſt | 


but that it turned 


hold * theſe words; | 


forgive 
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the king, as ſoon as its leaders found that 5 
parliament propoſed to diſpand it, when their 
purpoſes were ſerved.” © 

Sir Robert Walpole in anſwer threw. in- 
ſiſted that there could be no danger of that 
ſort from the preſent army, which was com- 
manded by men whoſe properties were too 
conſiderable to ſuffer. them to head, or even to 
encourage any attempt againſt the parliament, 
or the civil conſtitution of their country: that 
all arguments drawn from paſt times againſt 
a regular military force were foreign to the 
purpoſe, conſidering the vaſt alterations which 
had been introduced into the civil ſyſtem of 
Great Britain, and of all Europe: that Eng- 
land was now a commercial nation, and could 
not ſpare from her trade and manufactures a 
number of men ſufficient to defend her as a 
militia, in caſe ſhe was attacked by regular 
troops, great armies of which were now kept 
on foot by all her neighbours: that the main- 
taining the propoſed number of troops was 
not only dictated by prudence, but, if the 
matter was duly conſidered, by œcoOm 
likewiſe ; that, ſhould the army be reduced, 
the nation would be in the moſt imminent 
danger from the deſigns of jacobites and 
diſaffected perſons: and finally, that it was 
well known, that the cry for the reduction of 
the army, was always warmly kept up by the 
papiſts and jacobites. eckt 

It having been obſerved by Mr. Plummer, 
that ſo great an army threw a vaſt power into 
the hands of the miniſter, who might, if he 
pleaſed, ſend whole regiments to eat up the 
eſtates of any, man who incurred this, difplea- | 
ſure by voting againſt him in the houſe; Sir 
William Strickland, the then preſent, and Mr. 
Pelham, the late ſecretary at war, ifolemnly 
diſclaimed all knowledge of any ſuch. abuſes 
in the quartering of ſoldiers 1 

Mr. Pelham farther ſaid, that while he was | 
in office, there never had been any complaints 
made to him, without his having immediately - 
given relief to the perſons who thought them- 

lves aggrieved, or aſſigned ſuch reaſons for 
his non-compliance as to them ſeemed. ſatis- 
factory: that in ſuch caſes, he had never any 


. of rere ſo far Ae it, that any | 
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had often, when deſired, recalled the troops 
from the eſtates of thoſe, with whom he ne- 
ver had voted, and he believed, never ſhould 
vote in that houſe, and ordered them to be 
ſent and quartered upon thoſe, with whom he 
had always agreed in opinion. Theſe words, 
delivered with that candour and ingenuity 
which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed this worthy 
patriot, ſilenced the oppoſition, and convin- 
ced the houſe of the injuſtice of the charge. 

One of the members complaining of the 
expence of maintaining the army, Mr. Pulte- 
ney obſerved, that the money raiſed for the 
ſubſiſtence of eighteen thouſand men in Eng- 
land, would maintain fifty thouſand French 
or Germans, or the ſame number of almoſt 
any other people on the continent : that this 
difference, however, was owing to a circum- 
ftance which he would neither pretend to 
condemn nor juſtify ; it | > er chiefly 
from the great number of officers, and the 
ſmall number of private men, which a Bri- 
tiſh army contained. The houſe, at length, 
reſolved to continue the army without reduc- 
tion, notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous oppoſition 
made by the minority. | | 

About this time, the miniſter, ſenſible of 
his want of popularity, determined to attempt 
the recovery of his credit with the landed 
gentlemen, by a ſcheme to give them ſome re- 
lief by reviving the duty upon falt, in- order 
the more eaſily to lighten the burden. of the 
land tax. 12 | | 15 

In purſuance of this plan, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in a grand committee of the houſe, ob- 
ſerved, that in raiſing the ſupplies granted, 
his majeſty's intention was, that the burden 
ſhould fall as equally as poſſible upon his ſub- 
jects : that it had long Jain upon the gentle- 


men of the landed intereſt: that no tax could | 


be more general than that upon ſalt, or more 
tolerable to individuals, be they ever ſo poor ; 
and that the land tax had continued theſe 
torty years, and affected the land-holders 
only. He therefore moved, that, towards 


railing the public ſupplies, the ſeveral duties 


on home-made falt, granted to the late kin 
William and queen Mary, by an a& of the 


fifth and ſixth years of their. reign, and alſo 
e | | 


- 
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| when . he muſt pay as much another war, 
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the additional duties on ſalt granted by an act 


in 1730, were ſuch as muſt always exiſt againſt 
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miniſhes the yearly income of his eſtate, much 


o 
— 


of the ninth and tenth year of king Wil- 
liam, which had ceaſed the twenty- fifth day 
of December 1730, ſhould be revived and 
granted to his majeſty, for the term of three 
years, from the twenty-fifth of March follow. 
5 Henherefore ſaid, he hoped that next year, 
the land tax might be reduced to one ſhilling 
in the pound; that that tax, at its preſenc 
height, bore extremely hard upon many an- 
cient Engliſh families, who had many chil- 
dren, and but ſmall eſtates to ſupport them; I 
but, by the reduction of it, they might be TRI 
reſtored to their ancient hoſpitality and figure 
in their ſeveral counties, of which they were 
at preſent deprived by the weight of the land 
W.... be EE 
The plauſibility of this ſpeech did not ope- 

rate as the miniſter had flattered himſelf it 

would: It was anſwered by Mr. Plummer, who 

ſaid, that the cauſes for taking off the ſalt duty 


reviving it; becauſe it was very juſtly deemed. 
to be a tax, which' of all others, was moſt | 
burthenſome to the poor, and moſt prejudicial 1 
to the trade of the kingdom: that the ch: it 
rafter of being a right tax, was wanting in Mi 
this; for ſo far from taxing the luxurious, it —_— 
taxed the moſt ordinary neceſſaries of life: . 
that the motion, if approved, tended to diſ- 
treſs the landed gentlemen, more than the 11 
land tax itſelf ; inaſmuch, as by diſabling ma- 1} 
nufacturers from carrying on their trade, it . 
would diſable tenants from paying their rents : it 
and that, moreover, it was highly impolitic, _—_— 
fince the revival of it might alienate the af- > 
fections of the people from his majeſty. He — 
deſired every landed gentleman, that heard will 
him, to conſider, what he could make of . Wi 
his eſtate, if he had no trade, no manu- h 
facture, nor any number of populous trading 1 
towns in England. Who, be aſked, would 4 
be ſuch a fool, as to deſire to be relieved of = |! 
one ſhilling in the pound upon the land tax, . - 


namely, for the ſalt made uſe of in his family; 
and when, at the ſame time, he thereby di- 
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more than one ſhilling in the pound, nay more 
than any land tax ever amounted to in Eng- 
land. The land fax, he ſaid, was but an an- 
nual diminution, of. a gentleman's eſtate; he 
might be free of it, or part of it the ſucceed- 
ing year, but, if by the decay of trade, and 

_ the hardſhip that wag laid upon the poor far- 
mer, he ſhould be obliged to lower the rent 
of his eſtate, that he would hardly be ever 
able to raiſe it again. 4 
In anſwer to theſe remarks, Mr. Walpole 
ſaid, that, with regard to an objection which 
he had heard ſtarted, that the revival of the 
duty would be prejudicial to the commerce of 
England, he begged leave to obſerve, :that, 
during the thirty-four years that the tax 
laſted, the trade and commerce of England 
had made a more rapid progreſs than ever 
it had done in any former period; and that 
the victualling of ſhips at Cork, in order to 
avoid paying the duty in England, was fo 
far from being detrimental, that it was, in 
fact, beneficial to the kingdom: that, as to 
another objeCtion, as if the revival of the 
duty would hurt agriculture, the allegation it- 
ſelf was founded on a falſe fact, becauſe no 
duty was laid on that ſpecies of the commo- 
dity which was proper for manure. The 
queſtion being put, it was, at length, carried 
in the affirmative, and the duty was revived. 
The ſtate of the Charitable Corporation 
now engaged the attention of parliament. 
This company was firſt eſtabliſhed in the year 
1707. Their profeſſed intention was to lend 
money at legal intereſt, to the poor, upon 
{mall pledges ; and to perſons of higher rank 
upon an indubitable ſecurity of goods im- 
pawned. Their capital was at firſt limited 
to thirty thouſand pounds, -but by licences 
from the crown, they encreaſed it to fix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, though their charter 
was never confirmed by act of parliament. 
In the month of October, George Robin- 
fon, eſquire, member for Marlow, the caſhier, 
and John Thompſon, warehouſe-keeper of 
the corporation, diſappeared in one day. The 
proprietors, aJarmed at this incident, held 
ſeveral general courts, and appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the ſtate of their affairs. 
This committee, after a ſtrict ſcrutiny, re- 
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that the major part of their effects were em- 


bezzled, and what remainded were not worth 


thirty thouſand pounds 

Hereupon a petition was preſented to the 
houſe of commons by the proprietors, ſetting 
forth, that, by the moſt notorious breach ot 
truſt: in ſeveral perſons, tao whom they had 


- committed the ſe why = of their affairs, 


the corporation had been defrauded of the 
greateſt part of their capital: and that many 
of the proprietors were reduced to abſolute 
beggary; they, therefore, intreated, that as 
were unable to detect the combinations 
of thoſe who had ruined them, or to bring 
the delinquents to condign puniſhment, with- 
out the aid and aſſiſtance of parliament, the 
houſe would be pleaſed to inquire into the 
{tate of the corporation, and the conduct of 
the managers, and give ſuch relief to the 
petitioners, as the houſe ſnould think pro- 
per: : 


The commons appointed a committee to 


conduct the enquiry, who ſoon diſcovered a 


moſt iniquitoùs ſcene of fraud which had been 


acted by Robinſon and Thompſon, in concert 
with ſome of the directors, for embezzling 
the capital, and cheating the proprietors. 
Some members of parliament were deeply 
concerned in this infamous conſpiracy ; and 
met with the fate which their villainy deſerv- 


ed. Sir Robert Sutton, and Sir Archibald 


Grant were expelled the houſe, as having had 
a conſiderable ſhare in theſe fraudulent prac- 
tices; and a bill was brought in to reſtrain 
them, together with their accomplices, Den- 
nis Bond, William Burroughs, George Jack- 
ſon, Benjamin Robinſon, Richard Wooley, 
and Thomas Warren, from leaving the king- 
dom, or alienating their effects. | 

The committee, in the interim, received a 
letter from ſignior John Angelo Belloni, a 
banker at Rome, informing them, that Thomp- 
ſon was ſecured in that city with all his pa- 
pers, and confined to the caſtle of St. Angelo; 
and that the papers were tranſmitted to his 
correſpondent at Paris, who ſhould deliver 
them up, on granting to the priſoner certain 
favourable conditions. | 155 
From 


1732 
| ported, that fora capital of we hundred 
thouſand pounds, no equivalent was found; 
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this affair, and from 


0 onductin l 
nt ne | 5 inferred, 


other circumſtances, 2 
that the whole was an artfuF contrivance of 
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From the characters of the perſons who || of parliaments, by farther qualifying mem- 
— | bers to fit in the houſe of commons was read 


tion. A committee was appointed to in- 
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a third time, and thrown out upon the queſ- 


the iacobites, concerted on purpoſe to ſerve 
the — of the pretender, as if he had taken 
meaſures for | arreſting Thompſon, from 
his affection for the people of England, and 
his regard for public juſtic e. 
The commons, on reading Belloni's letter, 
unanimouſly reſolved, that it was an inſolent 
audacious libel, attempting, by falſe and in- 
ſidious inſinuations to impole upon the parlia- 
ment and people of Great. Britain; and by | 
ſpecious pretences, and profeſfions of eſteem, 
affection, and compaſſion, to amuſe the un- 
happy ſufferers of the Charitable Corporation, 
with vain and deceitful hopes of relief; that 
the laid letter was, in itſelf, abſurd and con- 
tradictory, conceived, at the beginning, in 
terms, and in the ſtile of power and autho- 
rity, or as proceeding from ſome extraordi- 
nary intereſt and influence, but concluding in 


EE 


ſon Eſq; 
account of the part he had ated in the Cha- 


[| and, among other articles, the ſum of two 


the perſon and character of a private banker 
at Rome, who agreed upon certain conditions 
in behalf of John Thomſon to deliver cer- 
tain books and papers belonging to the ſaid 
Thompſon; that the conditions required and 
demanded in favour of Thompſon, ſeemed 
at the ſame time to be vague, evaſive, and 
uncertain, tending to procure advantages 
and indemnity to himſelf and his accomplices, 
without any proſpect of benefit to the corpo- 
ration: and that the whole tranſaction appear- 
ed to be a ſcandalous artifice, calculated 
purely to delude the unhappy and to diſguiſe 
and conceal the wicked practices of the pro- 
feſſed enemies to his majeſty's perſon, crown 
and dignity. They therefore voted, that the 
ſaid infamous libel ſhould be burned at the 
Royal-Exchange, by the hands of the eom- | 
mon hangman. | . 
The penſion- bill was revived for the third | 
time, and paſſed the houſe of commons; but 
was rejected in that of the lords. A bill for | 
encouraging the growth of coffee in the plan- 
tations was carried through both houſes, with- 
out any difficulty, and enacted into a law. 
Another for the better ſecuring the freedom 


——— 


* 


| hand, ſtruck his name out of the liſt of privy- 


| whom he had received commiſſions, were 


(t 


quire into the eſtate, which had belonged to 
the late earl of Derwentwater. . It appeared 
by the report, that the ſale had been fraudu- 
lent: a bill was brought in to make it void: 
Dennis Bond, Eſq; and ſerjeant Birch, com- 
miſſioners for the ſale of the © forfeited, 
eſtates, were. declared guilty of a notorious 
breach of truſt, and expelled the. houſe of 
commons. | 
George Robin 


was alſo expelled on 


ritable corporation, as he and Thomplon had 
neglected to ſurrender themſelves, according 
to. the terms of a bill which had paſſed for 
that purpoſe. All the ſupplies were granted, 


and twenty thouſand, ſix hundred and ninety 
four pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and ſix pence, 
for the agio, or difference between the money 
of Hamburgh and that of Denmark, in the 
ſubſidies payable to that crown by the king. 
of France, who refuſed to make good the 
difference, which, therefore, his Britannic ma- 
jeſty engaged to diſcharge. But this ſum was 
not obtained without warm debares. 

Mr. Pulteney, by. the freedom of his 
writings and debates, had rendered himſelf 
ſo obnoxious to the court, that the king 
called for the council-book, and with his owr: 


counſellors. His majeſty further ordered him 
to be put out of all the commiſſions of the 
peace. The ſeveral lord lieutenants from 


commanded to revoke them; and the lord: 
chancellor and ſecretaries of ſtate were direct- 
ed to give orders accordingly. 
His majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament 
on the firſt of June, with a ſpeech, in which 
among others, were the following expreſſions. 
It is unneceſſary for me, to repreſent to 
* you the ſtate and ſituation of public. af- 
affairs both at home and abroad: you muſt 
all be ſenſible of what is univerſally ſeen 
and felt in the full enjoyment of a general: 
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lity, as far as reaſon and 
© foreſee; to adhere to a faithful obſefvance 
< and execution of the treaties. and alliances 


rr - 
2 
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<./the eſtabliſhment. of the public tranquil- 


rudence can 


« ſubſiſting- among the ſeveral princes and 
<< powers of Europe, free from groundleſs 
jealouſies, and avoid alt ambitious views, 


<< will be the moſt effectual means to preſerve 

. <* theſe bleſſings to us.” He acquainted 
them with his intention of viſiting his German 
dominions, for which he ſet out in the be- 
ginning of June. | 


What his majeſty had repreſented appeared 
to be the real ſtate of affairs on the continent. 


The ſtates-general had ſucceeded in forward- 


ing the project of a marriage between the 
eldeſt e of Auſtria and the duke of 
Lorrain; by which means the indiviſibility of 
the Auſtrian dominions, the great object of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, was ſecured, with- 
out ſubjecting Europe to any apprehenſions 
of danger by her matching with a more pow- 
erful prince. They had obtained a full and 
perpetual aboliſhment of the Oſtend compa- 
ny ; and all their diſputes with the emperor 
in Eaſt-Frieſland were finally adjuſted. 

The friendſhip between Great-Britain and 
Vienna ſeemed to be ſincere ; but that court 
carried its perſecutions againſt its proteſtant 
ſubjects to ſuch a height of cruelty, that the 
king of England was obliged to interpoſe in 
their behalf. France, by the bigotry of car- 
dinal de Fleury, and the blind deference of 
the ſovereign to that miniſter, ſtill continued 
to be diſtracted with religious diſſentions, 
which rendered her unable to diſturb the re- 

oſe of her neighbours, at the ſame time 
that they deſtroyed her own internal tran- 
quillity. | 

The views of Spain in ſettling Don Carlos 
in Italy, being accompliſhed, ſhe now me- 
diated an expedition in which ſhe appeared to 


have been prompted rather by the genius of 


the people, than the true intereſt of their 
country. It was directed againſt Oran a 
town of ſome conſequence, which lies oppo- 


ſite to Carthagena, and which the Moors had 


+. 


* & peace. The acceſſion of the ſtates · gene | 
<« ral to the treaty of Vienna, has perfected 


HISTORY of 
taken from the Spaniards in 1 708, after they 


— — — 


| 
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had poſſeſſed it two hundred years. 


For this expedition they fitted out a ſtrong 


armament, and their fleet ſailed on the fourth 
day of June from the road of Alicant, under 
the command of the count de Montemar, and 
arrived on the coaſt of Barbary, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oran, where a conſiderable bo- 
dy of foot was landed without much oppo: 
ſition, Next morning, however, they were 
attacked by a numerous army of Moors, over 
whom they obtained a compleat victory. The 
dey or governor of Oran, immediately retired 
with his garriſon, and the Spaniards took 
poſſeſſion of the place without reſiſtance. 
The ſtrong fort of Mazalquiver was likewiſe 


ſurrendered to the victors at the firſt ſum- 
mons; ſo that the Spaniards were ſucceſsful 


to the heighth of their wine. 

The abdicated king of Sardinia, Victor 
Amadæus, having at the inſtigation of his 
wife, engaged in ſome intrigues, in order to 
re- aſcend the throne, his ſon, the reigning king, 
ordered his perſon to be ſeized at Montcalier, 
and conveyed to Rivoli, under a ſtrong guard. 


His wife the counteſs of Sebaſtian, was con- 


fined to Ceva. | 


The diſpute, that had long ſubſiſted be- 


tween the king of Pruſſia and the young 
prince of Orange, touching his ſucceſſion to 
the eſtates poſſeſſed by William the third, 


as head of the houſe of Orange, was at laſt 
adjuſted by a formal treaty, ſigned at Berlin 
and Dieren. In the courſe of this year the 


prince royal, now king of Pruſſia, eſpouſed 
the princeſs of Bevern; and thus purchaſed 


his father's favour by a match very diſagree- 


able to himſelf. | 
A. D. 1733. That the reader may form a 
proper idea of the tranſactions of the enſuing 


parliament, it may not be improper to remind 


him, that the firſt duties upon beer, ale, 
cyder, perry, and other liquors, made in the 
kingdom, and ſet to ſale, were impoſed in the 
reign of Charles the ſecond, and were 


wards, the purveyances, and other rites of 
the crown, which he reſigned, and which had 
hicherto rendered the pretogative too power: 
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to that prince as an equivalent for the court of 
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crown had always formerly rejected eyery pro- 
poſal of a commutation of this kind, and as 


| the king could have no ſecurity for the per- 


formance of the bargain, than the faith and 
honour of parliament, the two houſes piqued 


themſelves ſo much on making good the en- 


gagement, that the laws they enacted for col- 
letting the exciſe, ſeemed, in many inſtances, | 
to encroach on the property and liberty of the 
ple. Thoſe who had ſuffered by theſe 


IE 


PTY 


peo | 
laws, thought - themſelves injured, and the 
 clamours againſt exciſe laws were great and 


are: 23016... 1 
In this temper of mind was the public with 
regard to this important article, when the par- 
liament met on the ſixteenth day of January. 


NY 6 F ORGE II. X 
fol for che liberty of the ſubject. As the 
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The king's ſpeech was ſhort and general. He 
recommended the raiſing the ſupphes in the 
moſt eaſy and popular manner; exhorted the 


members to avoid heats and animoſities; and 
earneſtly adviſed them to purſue the true in- 


tereſt of their country at all events. | 

His majeſty's ſpeech, however inoffenſive, 
produced a debate in the houſe of commons. 
A motion having been made for an addreſs of 


thanks, aſſuring his majeſty, they would com- | 


ply with his requeſt. Sir John Barnard pro- 


poſed an amendment, importing, that the 


manner of raiſing the ſupplies ſhould likewiſe 


be ſuch as might be conſiſtent with the trade, | 


intereſt, and liberty of the nation. He was 


ſupported by Mr. Sandys and Mr. Shippen, || 
who added, that the honour and juſtice of | 


parliament ſhould be alſo therein conſulted. 


Sir Robert Walpole ſeconded theſe motions. || 


by way of ſhewing his contempt for them; 
and after having diſclaimed all knowledge of 


any intention to injure the trade of the nation, | 
he dropped ſome expreſſions, which ſeemed |. 


to inſinuate, that very unfair methods had 
been uſed to make the people complain with- 
out any reaſon. This charge was highly re- 


ſented by Sir Thomas Alſton, who ſald, that 
the people had but too good reaſon to com- | 


Was 


plain ; that the French were employed in for- 


tifying and repairing the harbour of Dun- 
kirk, contrary to the faith of the moſt ſolemn 
treaties: that the Britiſh merchants had re- 


ceived no redreſs for the depredations om- 
1 F AY 
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mitted by the Spaniards: that the commerce 
of England daily decreaſed : and that the mi- 
niſtry had been concerned in all the fraudulent 


ſchemes of the Charitable Corporation and 


1 
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other ſocieties. He added, that the parlia - 


ment could not fairly tell his majeſty, that 
they were ſatis fied with the ſituation of affairs 
at home: 
wiſe ſatisfied with the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs either at home or abroad; and therefore 
he moved that no ſuch aſſurance ſhould be 
given to his ina eſty. This motion, however, 
dropt, and ihe addreſs, with both: the 
amendments,” was. preſented ; and graciouſſy 
anſwered by his majeſtiyy- 299ne 7 
The eſtimates for the enſuing year now en- 
gaged the attention of the commons. They 


voted eight thouſand ſeamen, and ſevente en 


thouſand ſeven hundred and nine men for 
the land ſervice. This laſt meaſure, ho- 
ever, was not carried without a violent op- 
poſition. All the arguments againſt à ſtand- 
ing army were again repeated with great 
eagerneſs. The example of the Dutch, who 
had lately agreed to a reduction of their 
troops, was urged as a proper precedent 
for England. This laſt fact, however, was 
denied by Mr. Horace Walpole, who ob- 
ſerved, that the number of forces then pro- 


poſed, was abſolutely neceſſary, as long as 


the nation enjoyed the happineſs of being go- 
verned by the preſent royal family. x 
The gentlemen of the oppoſition now de- 
termined to try their ſtrength, by an enquiry 
into the Spaniſh depredations. On the thir- 
teenth day of February, Sir Wilfred Lawſon 
moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, intreat- 
ing him to inform them, what ſatisfaction had 
been given to the Britiſh merchants: for the 
loſs ſuſtained in America by the Spaniſh de- 
predations. | 
The miniſter would willingly have ſtifled 
this motion, which was only intended to 
embarraſs his meaſures; but he could not 
oppoſe it, without laying himſelf open to the 
attacks of his enemies. His backwardneſs 
to break with the court of Spain had made 
him indulge them in various delays with 
regard to their making the promiſed repara- 
tion; but he had not been altogether remiſs 
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for his own part, he was in no 
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in this affair. Mr. Keene, the Britiſh reſident 
at Madrid, had printed ſeveral ſmart memo- 
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rials on the ſubje&, and in the courſe of the 


former year had obtained the following cedu- 


— 


la, which is inſerted at length, that the reader 
may be enabled to judge whether the blame 
thrown on the miniſtry was altogether de- 


« ] the King, 


* Whereas the Britiſh. miniſter, reſiding 
% at this court, has repreſented to me, that, 
„ notwith ing the orders 1 have iſſued, 
to hinder the Spaniſh privateers 


in Ame- 


_ « rica, from committing hoſtilities againſt 
the Engliſh ſhips frequenting 


thoſe ſeas : 
* nevertheleſs, not only ſuch perſons as have 
patents from governors of ſome of the 
ports of my dominions, but alfo ſome, 


<« who have no patents at all, continue their 


s hoſtilities, under pretence of preventing 
“san illicit commerce; whilſt the governors 
* refuſe to admit of the complaints prefer- 
red by the Engliſh, who have experien- 
* ced ſuch unjuſt moleſtations, or to in- 
« demnify them for the loſſes they may 
have thereby ſuſtained : My reſolution is, 
that the orders, already iſſued for that pur- 
% poſe, ſhould be repeated. Wherefore I 
command, by theſe preſents, all gover- 
„ nors in America, not to ſuffer any of my 
ſubjects to moleſt or abuſe the Engliſh 
«© ſhips that ſhall ſail in thoſe ſeas, as lon 

as they keep in their proper diſtances, = | 
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% my governors * muſt take ſpecial care, 
that my ſaid ſubjects do conform exaQly 
and indiſpenſably to the royal laws and or- 
« dinances, which treat of thoſe matters: and 
« if any of my ſaid ſubjects, ſhould commit 
any outrage, contrary tothoſe laws, I com- 
« mand my governors to puniſh them, with 
« alt the ſeverity that the nature of the of- 
« fence ſha]l ſeem to require; as alſo, ſuch 


. « as, without patents, ſhall go to ſea in order 


« to commu hoſtilities, and make unlawful 
prizes. And I likewiſe order that the 
« {aid governors ſhall hear and examine all 
e the complaints that ſhall be made to them 


>; 
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from the miniſters or chief commanders of 
«© Great Britain, either by word of mouth, or 


„ by writing; taking care to do them juſtice 
e at all times, and to give them certificates 


of all that ſhall be tranſacted: and I fur. 
<« ther enjoin, that ſatis faction be made to 


them for the loſſes they may have ſuſ- 
e tained unjuſtly, by the ſubjects, who may 
have occaſioned theſe loſſes, and who 
“ ought to make them 


; for ſuch is 
„ my will. And the aforſaid governors are 
C to underftand, that they ſhall be made ac- 
e countable for the exceſſes committed by the 
«© privateers; becauſe,. before they grant 
them patents to go to ſea, they ought to ex- 
amine who the perſons are, and inſiſt upon 


cc proper ſecurities, | | 1 
<« -Done at Seville, the 
* 18th January, 1732 
©« nors the . 475 
5 In, rts in the Te Ring. 
ndies, relat- P. Joſeph Patinho.” 


C To the gover- 


« ing to the hoſ- 


„ tilities, which 


„ the Engliſh 
% have experi- 
4 enced from the 
% privateers of 
“ thoſe ports.” 


However full and expreſs this cedula was, 
it did not ſatisfy, the anti- courtiers in r 
They alledged, and with great ſhow of rea- 
ſon, that the expreſſion uſed by his Catholie 
majeſty, of proper diſtances to be kept by 


| Britiſh ſhips upon the coaſts of America, was 


a fallacious condition, and tended to defeat 
the whole purport. of the declaration. They 
affirmed, that it was abſolutely impoſſible for 
ſhips failing from one colony of Great Britain 
to another, to perform their voyages, with» 
out being ſametimes driven by winds .and 
tides, within ſuch diſtances of the Spaniſh 
coaſts, as the Spaniards might deem. to be 
improper, and therefore a ſufficient cauſe for 
capture, according to the ſecret orders, which 
moſt probably were given to the governors. 
The motion was, however, at length, ap- 
proved, and the addreſs preſented. His ma- 


jeſty, in his anſwer, informed the houſe, that 


the 
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the meeting of the commiffaries of the two || and bounties payable on that commodity at 


crowns had been ſo long delayed by unfore- 


feen accidents, that the conferences were not 


opened till the latter end of the receding 
February, and that, as the courts of London 
and Madrid had that the term of three 
allotted- for | finiſhing the commiſſion, 


mould be computed from the time of their 
firſt meeting, he could not yet lay before the 
houſe a perfect account of their proceed- 


A matter of the utmoſt importance to the 


welfare of the trading part of the nation, was 
the next object that engaged the attention of 
and extenſive com- 


carried on a very lar 
ſettlements in North 


merce with the Briti 


America, as well as with Ireland; a ſpecies 
of traffic which tended greatly to the detri- 


In or- 


ment of the Engliſh: ſugar. colonies, 
der to remedy this growing evil, the com- 
mons came to the following reſolutions : that 
no ſugar, paneels, ſyrups, or molaſſes, of 
the growth, product, or manufacture of any 
of t 


of the growth or manufacture of his majeſty's 
ſugar colonies there, ſhould be imported into 
Ireland, but from Great Britain only: that a 
duty of tour ſhillings per hundred weight 


ſhould be laid on all ſugars and paneels, im- 
ported into any of his majeſty's colonies or 


_ plantations in America: that a duty of fix- 


pence per gallon ſhould be laid on all foreign 


molaſſes and fyrups imported into any of his 
majeſty's colonies or plantations in America: 


that a duty of ninepenee per gallon ſhould be 


laid on all foreign rum imported into any 
of his majeſty's colonies or plantations in 


America: that all duties, charged on the 
importation of all ſugars and paneels of the 
growth, product, or manufacture of his ma- 
jeſty's colonies and plantations. of America 
into Great Britain, ſhould be drawn back on 
exportation of the ſame : that a drawback or 


on all ſugars. refined in, or exported- from 
Great Britain, ſhould be paid on the expor- 
tation thereof, excluſive of thoſe drawbacks 


* 


colonies or plantations: in America, 
nor any rum, or ſpirits of America, except 
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the houſe. The French ſugar iſlands had long | 


335 


+ 


preſent. RED 15 4) + we 
A ſtrong oppoſition was made to theſe re- 


ſolutions, and in particular to the firſt, by all 
| thoſe, who had any intereſt in Ireland. They 


alledged that nothing could be more impru- 
dent than ſuch a proceeding, as it would na- 


turally encourage the conſumption of French 


brandy : thas it was directly contrary to the 
treaty with Portugal, by eee ary the im- 
portation of Ronen ugar into Ireland: 
that France would probably conſider it as an 
infringment of the treaty of Utrecht, by 
which it was proyided, that all trade ſhould 
remain on its. former footing : that the Iriſh 


| had reaſon to complain of the-cruel and con- 


allowance of two ſhillings per hundred weight 


temptuous manner, in which they were treated 
in this and many other particulars: that if 
ſuch high duties were laid upon the materials 
for making rum, the French, inſtead of ſup- 
plying our northern colonies, as they then 
did with molaſſes at a very cheap rate, would 
apply themſelves to the manufacturing their 
on molaſſes into rum, which the Engliſh 
coloniſts would buy at any price: that the 


inconvenience of the ſecond reſolution, which 


amounted to a prohibition of French rum in- 
to the Engliſh colonies, would be, that the 
French, having once got into the method of 
making rum, would ſmuggle it into the 
Britiſn-plantations, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt efforts of the governors to prevent 
them; the rather as the coaſts of the iſn 
dominions in North America, were ſo exten- 
five, and ſo full of bays and. creeks,. that it 
was impoſſible to guard againſt ſmuggling ;. 
and that high duties on any commodity; 


was the greateſt temptation: to that practice. 


In anſwer to theſe arguments it was urged: 
that the prohibition in queſtion could never 


| have the effect of encouraging the cenſump- 
tion of French brandy in Ireland, inaſmuch 


as the importation of rum into that kingdom 
was ſtill allowed of from the Britiſh ſugar 
iflands :: that the commodities. directly im- 
ported into Ireland, were generally the pro- 
duct or manufacture of foreign ſugar colonies 
which were thereby greatly encouraged, 
while the Britiſh ſugar colonies were diſcou- 


raged; 
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raged and injured: in proportion: that no 
foreign power could reaſonably be offended at 
a national regulation, which effected only the 
trade of Great - Britain; the rather as it ſeemed 
not to be the intention of the government 
to prohibit either French ſpirits or Portugal 
ſugars from being imported into Ireland. 
The foregoing reſolutions were at laſt digeſted 


into a bill, which afterwards paſſed into a law, 
under the title of an act, for the better ſecur- 
ing and encouragngi the Britiſn ſugar colonies 


in America. QT, DW OW JAURT'E 181 
Thus ended an affair, which had long en- 

groſſed the attention of the ableſt merchants 

in his majeſty's dominions, and about which 


the inhabitants of the mother country as well 


as thoſe of her colonies were divided in their 
ſentiments. The ſubject, it muſt be owned, 
was of a nature no leſs delicate and impor- 
tant. If the ſugar colonies were relieved, 
the ruin of the northern ſettlements was ap- 
prehended; and yet it was evident, that, if 
theſe laſt were allowed to continue their ex- 
tenſive commerce with the French, the former 
muſt ſoon be reduced to the moſt wretched 
condition. The parliament wiſely choſe the 
leaſt of the two evils; and happily no dan- 
gerous conſequences appear as yet to have 
ariſen from the paſſing of this ace. 
The revival of che felt duty having in ſome 
degree abated the animoſity between the 
landed gentlemen and the miniſter; he re- 
ſolved to, encreaſe his intereſt with that part of 
the nation by giving ſome farther eaſe in ano- 
ther particular. With this view he moved, 
that towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 
his majeſty, the ſum of five hundred thouſand 
pounds ſhould be iſſued out of the finking 


1 


fund, over and above what had been applied 
to the payment of one million for diſcharging 
the national debt, purſuant to an act of the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament. He added, that, if 
the houſe ſhould not approve of this motion, 
he or ſome other member would be obliged 
to move for a land tax of two ſhillings in the 


The landed men were greatly offended at 


h a 8 | 
pound ; as the current ſervice of the year 


could not be otherwiſe provided for. 


this motion, which ſeemed to infinuate, that |] 


anſwer to theſe objeCticn3, remarked, that the 
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they would rather encroach upon the ſucred 


depoſit of the ſinking fund, than conſent to 
pay aland-tax of two ſhillings in the pound. 


„The honourable. gentleman,” faid Mr. 
Pulteney, has often been called, and he 
once had the vanity to call himſelf, the fa- 
“ther of the ſinking fund; but, if Solo- 
„ mon's judgment be right, he, who is thus 
« for ſplitting and dividing the child, can 
„ never be deemed the real father. He may 
% claim, and I will allow him, the honour of 
« being the father of two other children 
lately brought forth in this nation, a ſtand- 


* army and an exciſe; but as for the 
| ** ſinking fund, he ſeems now to renounce 


“all pretences of being its real father.“ 

Mr. Pulteney's ſarcaſm ſeems to be ill 
founded, for it was well known that che ex- 
ciſe and the army were both upon the ſame 
footing as they had been before the miniſter 
came into. power or even into parliament, 


With regard to the ſinking fund, Sir Robert 


Walpole obſerved, that he remembered the 
time, when the eftabliſhment of that ſcheme 
was treated as a ridiculous project, and then 
he was obliged to father it; but no ſooner 
was it found to be a meaſure that tended to 
the intereſt of the nation, than other gentle- 
men endeavoured to rob the real father, 
whoever he was, of the honour of having ſuch 
a child. They DR eh 1% 10 ist 4s EE 
Sir William Wyndham oppoſed the mo- 
tion, ſaying, that though five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſeemed at preſent to be ſaved in 
the pockets of the landed gentlemen, that 


47% 


. 


ſum muſt, ſome time or other, be paid by the 


nation. If it Was paid the enſuing year, they 
muſt then pay twenty thouſand pounds more 


| for it; if not till two years after, they 


muſt then pay forty thouſand pounds more 


for it: and if it was not paid till fifteen or 


ſixteen years after, they muſt then, according 
to the rate of compound intereſt, which in 
ſome caſes muſt take place, pay above 2 
million for the five hundred thouſand pounds, 
of which they now pretended to eaſe the 
landed gentlemen. 425 63 


Mr. Scroop, ſecretary to the treaſury, in 


motion 
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motion was no other than an alternative, either | 
to take the money from the ſinking fund, or 
to take it from the landed gentlemen, upon | 
whom the burden muſt immediately fall: that 
even ſuppoſing the honourable gentleman's 
calculations to be juſt, and his apprehenſions 
well grounded, he muſt, neverthe eſs, admit, 
that, by keeping the money in the pockets of 
the landed gentlemen, the intereſt would ac- 
cumulate to them in the ſame manner as it | 
-would to the creditors of the government: that 
this was an immediate faving, which might | 
be of much more ſervice to theſe gentle- 
men, who ought to be conſidered as part, and 
indeed the moſt reſpectable part, of the pub- 
tic, than the payment of the intereſt, to which 
all the kingdom muſt indiſcriminately con- 


: 


x 


—— — 


tribute, could be of detriment to the nation: 

that this opinion would appear to be the better 

founded, when it was confidered, that the 
government might probably hereafter find 
very great reſources, in the flouriſhing ſtate of 
commerce and credit of the kingdom, which, 
as they encreaſed, muſt enable the landed 
_ gentleman to pay, ſome years hence, what 
at preſent he was not ſo well able to do. 
Several reflections, - on the revival: of the 

ſalt duty, having been made during the de - 
bate; Mr. Pelham replied, that gentlemen 
might talk as they pleaſed of what had been 
done in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament; but he 
could ſay, that, in all places where he had || 
ſince been, he had the pleaſure of receiving 
the univerſal thanks of the people for the 
eaſe given by that expedient to the landed in- 
tereſt : that, in whatever light that affair 
might now- be repreſented, he -nevertheleſs 
knew, that ſome gentlemen, who oppoſed 
the meaſure, were heard to ſay, at the time 
of its being firſt mentioned, that it was a 
moſt damnable project; it would pleaſe the 
country too much; and therefore they muſt | 
endeavour to render it abortive*: that he 
would, indeed, do the gentlemen the juſtice 
to believe, .that they then ſpoke their real 
ſentiments z and he was convinced they did all | 
that lay in their power to prevent the ſucceſs 
of a deſign, by which his majeſty's admini- | 
ſtration had gained the good will and eſteem 
47 Vol. II. > ene nn 
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of the generality of, the land-holders in Eng - 
land: that the ſcheme, however, which was 
now propoſed, was not an impoſition of any 
new load upon poſterity ; it was only a diſtri- 
bution of that money, which always had been, 


andi ſtill was, at the diſpoſal of parliament. 


The motion was, in the end, approved, and 
the ſum granted, after long and violent debates. 
The apprehenſions of the public at this 
time ran very high with reſpect | 
ſcheme, which the miniſter had openly de- 


= 


clared he intended to bring into.the, houſe ; 


and their ill humour was ſtill farther.encreaſed 
by a variety of other circumſtances, - The 
Spaniſh depredations in America, ſtill. con- 
tinued to encreaſe : the penſion-bill had been 


ſeveral times rejected in the houſe of lords: 


a bill for ſecuring the freedom of parlia- 
ments, by limiting 
in the houſe of commons, had met with the 
ſame fate: ſuch too had been the iſſue of a 
motion to bring in a bill to repeal the act for 
ſeptennial parliaments, and limit their conti- 
nuance to the term of three years. 
In fact. the approbation of the public to 
theſe popular motions, was by no means ex - 
pected or deſired, by the perſons in the oppoſi- 
tion. Their only intention in making them was 
to diſcredit the miniſter, by repreſenting their 


. miſcarriage as owing to his influence; and in 
this attempt they had all the ſucceſs which 


their hearts could poſſibly wiſh. The miniſter 


was by theſe and like methods, rendered ſo 


, 95 31. 1 . te” . 
unpopular, that even without examination, 


all his ſchemes were condemned. 


Sir Robert Walpole, in a committee of the 


whole houſe, opened the project he had ſo 
long been meditating, on the fourteenth of 


March. He began by aſſuring the houſe, 
that the ſcheme he intended to lay before 
them, according to the beſt of his knowledge, 
would be an improvement to the revenue of 
twenty, or thirty thouſand pounds a year. He 


then proceeded to explain and enumerate the 


various frauds and impoſitions, which were 
committed in the tobacco trade, and which 
were ſo groſs and palpable, that the indigna- 
tion of the members thereat, could only 
be equalled by their ſurpriſe. > 0 
TO. TY The 
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upon prompt payment; or effe there muſt be 
Lende fgivei, vill fufficient ſecutity for 9 
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poſed, that all appeals in this caſe, as well 
mould, for the future, be heard and de- 


the moſt ſummary way, without the formali- 


* 


1 * wv af 


or to the juſtices of peace in the couns {| meeting with ſeveral merchants in London | 
ages ts named by the king, and trading in tobacco; they had examined the 


removeable at pleaſure y and from whom, of | | moſt al 
uence, 1 appellants could not ex- and he could now inform the houſe, that he 
dect to meet wich juſtice and fedrefs : that 
be was far from thinking there was any juſt 
cauſe for this complaint z or that any man 

ever had reaſon to ſay, he was wronged or in- 
jured, either by the commiſſionets of appeai, 
of by the juſtices of peace at their quar- 
ter ſeſſion: that nevertheleſs, in order to 
obviate any objection of this nature, he pro- 


to propoſe; that, if the government would 
allow them a diſchunt of but twenty thouſand 
pounds; they would give undeniable gay 
for the payment of all the bonds, of which 


were not become deſperate by the bondſ- 
men having already fed the kingdom, or 
become . that with regard to the 
fraud called ſocking, it had already been diſ- 
covered, and was, he hoped, prevented for 
the future; but it was Well Known, that the 
merehants firſt diſcobered it; the merchants. 
went and complained of it to the commiſ- 
fioners of the cuſtoms; and the merchants 
| joined and aſſiſted the officers of the cuſtoms: 
in putting an effectual ſtop to it: that as to- 
the frauds committed at the weighing of the 
tobacco, either on importation or exportation, 
| he was afraid they were too frequent; but, as 
| the tobacco was always weighed upon the 

public Cuſtom-houſe keys, where Cuſtom- 
; houſe officers ſwarm like bees before a hive, 
| and as there muſt be two or three officers at- 


as in all other caſes relating to the exciſe, 


termined by. two or three of the judges to 
be named by his majeſty out of the twelve | 
Judges belonging to Weſtminſter-hall z and 
that, in the country, all appeals from the 
firſt ſentence of his majeſty's juſtices of the 
peace, ſhould be to the judge of aſſize upon 
the next circuit, which ſhould come into | 
that country; who ſhould, in all caſes, pro- 
ceed to hear and determine ſuch appeals in 


ty of proceedings in the courts of law and 
equity: that, from ſuch. judges, and from 
fuch a manner of proceeding, every man 
might expect to meet with the utmoſt dif- 


patch, and with the moſt impartial juſtice; || every caſk. of tobacco, it could not be. ſup- 


and, therefore, he muſt be of opinion, that ||: poſed, that theſe frauds were ever ſo enor- ; 


what he now propoſed could be no iticonve- || mous as they had been repreſented: that 


nience to thoſe, who might thereby be ſub- || whatever frauds were committed in that way, 


jected to the exciſe laws; but that, on the ||; muſt either be owing to the neglect or collu- 
contrary, in Caſe there was formerly any || fion of the officers; and he could not ſee 
bjected to ſuch laws, would find relief by || cers either of the cuſtoms or exciſe, more di- 
the preſent ſcheme. \ ligent in their duty, or more faithful to their 
Alderman Perry, one of the members for || truſt; than they had hitherto been: that, as 
the city of London, in oppoſing this motion, || to the re- landing of tobacco, after it had been 
endeavoured. to invalidate moſt of the alle- || entered; for exportation, it was never pre- 
gations broughtby Sir Robert Walpole againſt |} tefided that ſuch a fraud was committed ati 
the frauds committed. in the tobaceo trade. || the port of London; nor could it be pre- 
= ſaid, it had been pretended, that the pub- || tended, that any great quantities of ſuch to- 
ic had ſuſtained, and were till in danger of baceo were ever conſumed. in London: that 
ſuſtaining great loſſes, by the method of grant it was a practice, which might perhaps, have 
wg moons for the duties payable upon tobac- || been frequent in the northern parts of the 
2 that this inſinuation he had before heard ifland, and in ſome diſtants creeks and cor- 
on out by the honourable gentleman who ners of the coaſt: and while there was ſuch a 
ipo e laſt.; and therefore he had lately had a || vaſt diſproportion between the prime coſt and 


4 


matter with the utmoſt care and impartiality ; 


| had it in commiſſion from theſe — 


the government was nom poſſeſſed, and which 


tending and overlooking the weighing of! 


round for complaint, thoſe who were already || how the preſent ſcheme would make the offi-- 
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would always prevail: that it could not be 


prevented by ten times the number of offi- 


cers, which the government had, even though 
backed by a much more numerous army, 
than was then kept on foot: that, with re- 
ſpect to the ſtripping, cutting and preſſing 


the ſtalks of tobacco, if the honourable gen- 


tleman mentioned it as a fraud, or as a late 


diſcovery, he miſtook it very much; on the 
Contrary, it was no fraud, nor was it a late 
diſcovery; it was a buſineſs that had been 


openly, honeſtly, and publicly carried on for 
many years; it was a buſineſs that had im- 
proved the tobacco trade, and was as com- 
mon and as well known as the buſineſs of 


a woollen or a linen draper: that he begged 


leave to mention the condition of the tobac- 
co planters, and the hardſhips to which they 
were expoſed by their tobacco factors, who 


were, it ſeems, now become their lords and: | 


maſters : that he was ſure none of them ever 


thought of complaining, till they were -in- 
duced to it by letters and applications from 


hence: that there were hardſhips in all trades, 
to which men muſt neceſſarily ſubmit, or give 
up their buſineſs ; but every man who un- 
derſtood the tobacco trade, muſt ſee that the 
hardſhips under which the factors laboured, 
were by far the moſt numerous and the moſt 
grieyous s and if this ſcheme ſhould take ef- 
ect, they would ſoon become ſo grievous, 
that no man would be able to continue in the 
trade; by which means the planters would 
be utterly undone, and the trade quite loſt to 
the nation : that it was impoſſible for them to 


manage their plantations, or to ſend their pro- 


duce to Great-Britain, without having ſome. 


conſiderable merchants ſettled here, who 
might ſend ſhips to receive it in America, to 


manage and diſpoſe of it after it was landed 
in England, and to ſupply them with ready 
money, till their tobacco could be brought 


to a proper market : that with regard to the 


o 
Ve 


deore to have been lately ſent over by 
e tobacco planters, he knew it was obtain- 


ed by a letter from hence; and he believed 
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remonſtrance, mentioned by the honourable \ 


Nj the duties on tobacco, he might prophecy, 
that, in ſuch remote places, this practice 
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many of thoſe, who joined in it, now heartily 
repented of what they had done : that it was 
drawn up in form of a petition to this houſe, 
and was deſigned to have been preſented , 


but it ſeemed the promoters of it had altered 


their intention; however, that it had been 


obtained in the unfair manner he had repre. 


ſented, he was now ready to prove, to the 
conviction of the whole world: that, as this 
was the caſe ; as the ſcheme now. propoſed, 
could not be ſaid to be of any great benefit 
to the public revenue; as it would be fo far 
from being an advantage to the fair trader, or 
to the honeſt planter, that it would probably 
ruin both, and entirely deſtroy the tobacco 
trade; though he and all honeſt men wiſhed 
from their hearts, that frauds might be pre- 
vented in this as well as in every other branch 
of the public revenue: yet he could not give 
his aſſent to a propoſition, which he conſi- 


dered as inconſiſtent with the principles of the 


Britiſh conſtitution: that he was convinced it 
would prove a molt fatal ſtroke to the liber. 


ties of his country; a circumſtance, which 


he doubted not, would be made plainly ap- 
pear by other gentlemen of much greater 
abilities than he was poſſeſſed of; and to 
every man, who had a regard for his country, 
or for the people repreſented, this laſt muſt 
be a ſufficient reaſon for oppoſing the fcheme, 
even though it were in other s, one of 
the moſt beneficial that had ever been pro- 
poſed : that ſince he looked upon that day, 


on which he was choſen one of the repreſen- 


tives of the city of London, as the moſt 
auſpicious day of his whole life, he could not 
tamely ſit ſtill, and hear the whole body of 
the merchants of that great city treated by 
that honourable gentleman as a pack of 
rogues, ſmugglers, and unfair traders : it 


was a treatment, which they no ways deſerv- 


ed; it was a very ſtrange and very cruel kind 
of treatment, and ſuch a treatment, as he 
believed, they could never forgive, and was 
certain they would never forger. 5 

Philip 


In anſwer to the alderman, Sir 
Yorke, the attorney general, ſaid, that the 
gentlemen in the oppoſition had miſappre- 
hended the queſtion, which was no other 


— 


% 


q< ? 


for altering it with regard to trials concern 
ing the revenue : that every gentleman, who. 


than, whether the frauds, that had been men- 
| tioned, and indeed had been admitted, ſhould, 
or ſhould not be prevented: that the prſent 
ſcheme could never, in any ſenſe, endanger 
the conſtitution of the kingdom; nor was 


it poſſible to find out any liberty that could 


be effected by it, but the liberty of ſmug- 
gling: that as to national liberty; as to that 
liberty, which always had been, and always 


would be the glory of theſe kingdoms, it was 


certain, that the public revenues were its 
greateſt ſecurity: how then could that libert 


be ſaid to be endangered by a ſcheme, which 


ſo evidently tended to the improvement of 
that very thing, upon which the national li- 
berty manifeſtly depended ? that the ſcheme 
was intended for the relief of the landed in- 
tereſt ; and ſo far was it from hurting his ma- 
jeſty in the affections of his ſubjects, that it 
would, were it fully known and thoroughly 


underſtood, eſtabliſh him more firmly in their | 


will and favour : that this would ap- 

ear the more plainly, when it was conſidered, 
that the ſcheme was ſo calculated, that no 
honeſt man in England, no fair trader, would 
be obliged to pay one ſhilling more to the go- 
vernment than what the law directed: that 
there was no more danger in the laws of exciſe 
than in thoſe of the cuſtoms ; nor could any 
thing be more ridiculous than the apprehen- 
ſions which ſome gentlemen ſeemed to enter- 


tain, as if the addition of one hundred and | 


twenty little exciſe officers (for no more were 
propoſed to be added) would ever endanger 
the liberties of England: that with regard to 
the hardſhips of trying the ſubject by the laws 
of exciſe, he thought that objection was 
in a great meaſure removed, by the method 
propoſed of all trials being held in Weſt⸗ 
minſter-hall, and not be the commiſ- 
ſioners of exciſe: that though the Magna 
Charta preſcribed trials by Juries, yet the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature had thought fir, 
in many inſtances, to deviate from that rule; 
witneſs the proceedings in chancery, and in 
the high court of admiralty : that if ever 
there was a reaſon, in any caſe, for alter- 
ing the ancient method of trials by juries, 


he was ſure there was a very ſtrong reaſon | 
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had been in the leaſt converſant in the courts 


of Weſtminſter-Hall, well knew the partiali- 


ty of juries in favour of thoſe, who were 
Aeg 5 the crown for any frauds in the pub- 
lic revenue: that he himſelf remembered an 
inſtance of a ſmuggler being tried in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, by a jury, upon as full evi- 
dence as could be produced in any caſe, and 
yet was acquitted: that, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, the crown could never pretend to pre- 
vent ſmuggling or unfair trading, as long as 


the trials were to be for the moſt part by 
juries; and where it became neceſſary to 


alter that method of trial, the altering in the 
new caſe; could no more than the former al- 


teration, in another caſe, be ſaid to be an 


innovation or encroachment on the conſtitu- 
tion. 
The motion was alſo ſupported by Sir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, who, of alt. 
men in the world, was the leaſt likely to favour 
either the miniſter or any unconſtitutional 
poſal. He thought that the appeal being 
made to the judges in Weſtminſter- Hall ſuf- 
ficiently blunted the ſeverity of the exciſe 
laws: and that the prevention of the enor- 
mous frauds practiſed in collecting the re- 
venue, was the only point to be conſidered. 
Mr. Pulteney inſiſted, in reply to theſe 
advocates for the ſcheme, that it was altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with the liberties of the 
people, and plainly tended to ſubvert the 
conſtitution of the nation. He ſaid, he 
wiſhed the gentlemen, who appeared fo zea- 
lous for the ſcheme, - would have ſome little 
regard for their conſtituents: it was well 
known that it was the cuſtom among our an- 


| ceftors, when any new device was propofed, 


to deſire time to have conference with their 
countries: that, for his own part, he was 
but very little converſant in books of law. 
however he ſometimes looked into them, and 
he muſt beg leave to read a paſſage or two 


on this ſubject from lord Coke, who, in the 


fourth part of his inſtitutes, ſaid, ** that it was 
*© alſo the law and cuſtom of the parliament, 
* that, when any new deviſe was moved on the 

01-8 e king's 
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Eing's behalf, in parliament, for his aid, or | 
the like, the commons mightanſwer, that they 


i tendered the king's eſtate, and were ready 
* to aid the ſame; only in this new device, 


« they durſt not agree without conference 


« with their countries, whereby it appeared 
that ſuch conference was warrantable by 
the law and cuſtom of parliament;” that 
according to the ſame author, at the parha- 


ment held in the ninth of Edward the third, | 


when a motion was made for a ſubſidy of a 
new kind, the comnions anſwered, that 


« their ſeveral, countries and places, who had 
e put them in truſt, before they treated of 
« any ſuch matter.“ He added, that if ſuch 
a conference was ever neceſſary upon any oc- 
caſion, it was ſurely neceſſary before they a- 
greed to the meaſure now propoſed to them. 
He concluded with obſerving, that even a 
conference of that kind was unneceſſary, be- 
cauſe the conſtituents of the members had al- 


ready ſufficiently declared their abhorrence of | 


the ſcheme z and therefore he hoped, that it 
would be rejected with the contempt it merit- 
ed, by the gentlemen of the committee. 
That virulent and formidable enemy of the 
miniſter Sir William Wyndham, now ſpoke 
againſt the motion. He began with a ge- 
neral declamation againſt the laws of exciſe. 
He affirmed, that the pretence of eaſing the 
landed intereſt was a mere trap thrown out by 
the miniſter; and that the extenſion of the 
exciſe laws, and the encreaſe of officers that 
mult attend it, would be much more dan- 
gerous to the nation, than the frauds which 
had been mentioned, were prejudicial to the 
revenues. He alledged, that the conduct of 
the preſent adminiſtration was very different 
from that of queen Elizabeth's miniſtry, 


. who took particular care to avoid every thing 


that was diſagreeable to the people: he ſaid, 
the miniſtry aſked why the people complained 
of this ſcheme? here was no new tax to be 
impoſed; there was nothing propoſed but a 


new method of raiſing thoſe taxes, which 


were already due by law ; but he would have 
gentlemen remember, that the nation had 


they would have conference with thoſe of | 


\ 
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| 
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once already been more grievoully oppreſſed || 
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by a new method of raiſing and collecting 
that money, which was before due by law, 
than ever they. had been by any new tax. that 


was laid upon them: that he had alrea« 
dy mentioned the reign of Elizabeth; and if 
gentlemen would carry their views a little far- 
ther back, they would find that the people 
were molt terribly harraſſed, and the nation 
almoſt deſtroyed, by. a grievous methad of 
raiſing and collecting that, which was due by 


laws then in being: Empſon and Dudley, 


thoſe two noted ways and means men, thoſe 
two wicked miniſters, knowing the avarice of 
their maſter, concluded, that no ſcheme 
would be more agreeable to him than, that 


which would fill his coffers, by draining the 


purſes of his ſubjects, and this they did with- 


out impoſing any new taxes; they laid na 
new or illegal buidens on the people; they 


only carried into a ſevere and rigorous exe- 


cution the laws, which had before been 
enacted; but what was their fate? they had 


the misfortune to outlive their maſter; and his 
ſon, as ſoon as he came to the throne, took off 
both their heads: that in this he did juſtly, 


though he did it againſt law; they had done 


nothing contrary. to law; they had only put 
the laws ſeverely in execution; and what 5 
did was in obedience to the command of the 


king their maſter; yet this was ſo grie vous 


and oppreſſive to the ſubject, that nothing 
leſs than their lives could be admitted as a 


ſufficient atonement to the people; and cer: 
tainly that oppreſſion, which is committed 
under the ſanction of the laws, or of the 
royal authority, muſt always be deemed cri- 


minal in the higheſt degree, and there- 


fore ought to be puniſhed in the ſevereſt 


manner. ect einias ifs to 
It was evident that this ſpeech was levelled 


againſt Sir Robert Walpole, who felt its force, 
and reſented it accordingly, He ſaid, he 
hoped that moſt of thoſe who heard him, 
were convinced, that it was very unfair and 
unjuſt to draw any parallel between the cha» 
rafters of Empſon and Dudley and his; a come 
pariſon, however, which, he ſuppoſed, the 
honourable gentleman meant to make, when 
he brought that piece of hiſtory into * 
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pate. He added, that, if he endeavouted to, 


raiſe money from the people or from any man 


whatever, by oppreſſive or illegal means; if | 
his character ſhould. ever come to be, in any 


reſpect, like that of thoſe miniſters, he ſhould 
deſerve their fate; but, while he knew him- 
ſelf to be innocent, he ſhould depend upon 


the protection of the laws of his country z as 


long as they could protect him, he was fate; 
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greater man than any I know in the na- 
tion, that could with the ſame eaſe app eaſe 


«© them: for this reaſon I mult think, that it 
«© was neither prudent nor regular to uſe any 


4 
8 


methods for bringing ſuch multitudes to 


« this Place under any pretence . whatever : 


« gentlemen may give them what name they 
cc think fit; it may be ſaid, that they come 
@ kither as humble ſupplicants; but I know 


and if that protection ſhould fail, he was | « whom the law calls fturdy beggars : and 


prepared to ſubmit to the worſt that could | 


own difcontented hearts, how vain their wifhes 
had been; and as for his natural life, he had 
lived long enough to learn to be as eaſy about 
parting with it, as any man could well be. 
He declared, that he did not look upon the 
clamours without doors againſt the ſcheme to 
be the voice of the nation. He ſaid, that 
circular letters had been written and ſent by 
the beadles, in the moſt public and unpre- 
cedented manner round fo almoſt every ward 
in the city, ſummoning the citizens, at their 
peril to come down this day to the houſe of 
commons: that this was a fact of which he 
was certain, becauſe he had now one of thoſe 
letters in his pocket, ſigned by the deputy of 
one of the greateſt wards in the city of Lon- 
don, and ſent by the beadle to one of the in- 


ſuch letters had been ſent to almoſt every 
liveryman and tradeſman in the ward; and 
and that, by the ſame ſort of unwarrantable 
methods, had the clamours been raiſed almoſt 
in every part of the nation. He then con- 
cluded with the following incautious expreſ- 
fions: © Gentlemen may — what they pleaſe, 
< of the multitudes now at the door, and in 
the avenues. leading to this houſe : they 
may call them a modeſt multitude, if they 
will; but, whatever temper they were in 
* when they came | hither, it may be very 
much altered now, after having waited fo 
long at our door: it may be a very eaſy 
matter for ſome deſigning ſeditious perſon 
to raiſe a tumult and diſorder among them, 
and when tumults are once begun, no man 
knows where they may end: he is a 
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thoſe who brought them hither, could not 


niſterial life had by ſame gentlemen been long || © haved in the {ame manner. 


iſhed at an end; but they might aſk thew || ſe 0 were | 
B 7. n time aſſembled round the houſe, and thoſe 


bappen: that he knew his political and mi-“ be certain, hay they might not have be- 


Immenſe crowds of people were at this: 


too ſo noiſy and riotous, that it was with the 
hazard of their lives, that any, who favoured: 
the ſcheme, could either enter or cbme out. 
This was certainly an encroachment upon the 


freedom of parliament ; nor could the rank 


or the intereſt of the parties alter the nature 
of the caſe. n „ Eee, ET A, | 

The oppoſers of the ſcheme were ſo en- 
raged at the ſevere reflections which had been 
thrown, out on their friends, and the abettors- 


of the ſcheme were ſo incenſed at the inſolent 


— 


that it was not till after a conſiderable time, 

that the paſſions of either party were ſuffi- 

ciently abated to proceed on the buſineſs. 
At length, Sir John Barnard ſaid, that he 


the door of the houſe : that it was certain that 
any ſet of gentlemen or merchants might law- 
fully deſire their friends, they might write 
letters, and they might even ſend thoſe letters 
by whom they pleaſed, to deſire the merchants 
of figure 5 character to come down to the 
court of requeſts, and to the lobby of the 
| houſe, in order to ſollicit their friends and 
acquaintance againſt any ſcheme or project, 
which they thought might be prejudicial to- 


them: that this was the undoubted right of 


the ſubject, and what had ever been practiced 
upon all. ocgaſions: that the honourable gen- 
tleman had been: pleaſed to talk of ſturdy 
beggars; he knew not what ſort of people 
might be now at the door, becauſe he had not 
lately been out of the houſe ;. but * 


treatment they had received from the crowd, 


knew of no irregular or unfair methods that 
had been uſed to call people from the city to 
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there when he laſt entered; and then he could 
aſſure them, that he ſaw none but ſuch as 
deſerved the name of ſturdy beggars as little 
as the honourable gentleman himſelf, or any 
gentleman whatever: that it was well known, 
that the city of London was ſufficiently ap- 
prized of what was that day to come before 
the houſe, where they got their information 
he knew not ; but he was very certain, that 
they had a right notion of the ſcheme, which 
had now been opened; and they were ſo ge- 
nerally and zealouſly bent againſt it, that 
whatever methods might have been uſed to 
call them hither, he was ſure it would have 
been impoſſible to have found any legal me- 
thods to have prevented their coming hi- 
ther. 

The motion was, however, carried, after 
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they were the ſame ſort of people that were | 


long and violent debates, by a majority of | 


two hundred and ſixty- ſix againſt two 
dred and five. Several reſolutions were found- 
ed on the propoſal; and to thoſe the houſe 
agreed, though not without another violent 
conteſt. In the courſe of this ſecond debate, 
Sir Thomas Robinſon obſerved, in favour of 
the ſcheme, that it could not be denied, that 
it would contribute greatly to the relief of 
the landholders of Great-Britain : that as long 
as he could remember, he had always heard 
the land tax complained -of, as one of the 
moſt unequal and grievous, as there was no 
proſpect, that any one of this generation 
would have been relieved from the burden of 
it: that from the land tax alone ſixty four 


millions and a half had been raiſed ſince the 
revolution: and an eſtate of a thouſand pounds 


a year, fully ſeſſed ſince that period, had paid 
ſix thouſand four hundred and fifty pounds; 
a ſum that amounted to near one ſixth part of 
the whole produce of ſuch an eſtate during 
that time, fo that, by taking it at an average, 
the landholders of theſe j Tak: thus ſeſſed, 


had paid very near a ſixth part of the pro- 


duce of their eſtates for forty-four years ſuc- 


ceſſively; a contribution which bore no man- 


ner of proportion to what had been paid by 
any other ſet of men, towards defraying the 
charges of government : that this had always 


| been moſt juſtly conſidered as a grievance 


un- | 


fectually was, by the undiſturbed tranquillity 


| turers of the whole kingdom, and to the ge- 
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upon the landholders ; yet now when a ſcheme 
| was offered, which, as it appeared to him, 


would be a certain relief to the landed inter- 
eſt, a new language had been adopted, a new 
opinion ſtarted up, and prevailed at leaſt 


without doors, that the lands of Great Bri- 


tain ſhould ſtill continue to bear that burden, 
from which every body wiſhed them relieved 
till this period. AO of it 

A bill being ordered to be brought in, 


agreeable to the reſolutions, the lord mayor, 


aldermen, and common-council of the ci 


of London, in a petition againſt it, ſaid, that 


they preſumed in all humility to expreſs to 
the houſe, as they had already done, in ſome 
meaſure, by their inſtructions to their mem- 
bers, the univerſal ſenſe of the city, concern- 
ing any farther extenſion of the laws of ex- 
ciſe: that the burden of taxes already im- 
poſed on every branch of trade, however 
chearfully borne, was ſeverely felt; but the 
petitioners. apprehended, 'that this burthen 
would grow too heavy to be borne, if it was 
encreaſed by ſuch vexatious and oppreſſive 
methods of levying and collecting the duties, 
as, they were aſſured by melancholy experi- 


| ence, the nature of all exciſes muſt neceſſarily 


produce : that the merchants, tradeſmen, and 
manufacturers of the kingdom, had ſupported 
themſelves under the preſſure of exciſe laws 
now in force, by the comfortable and reaſon- 
able expectation, that laws, which nothing 
but public neceſſity could be a motive to 
enact, would be repealed in favour of the 
trade of the kingdom and of the. liberty of 
the ſubject, whenever that motive ſhould be 
removed, as the petitioners preſumed it ef- 


which the nation enjoyed at home, and the 
general peace which was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
abroad: that if this expectation ſhould be 
diſappointed ; if the exciſe laws, inſtead of 
being repealed, were extended to other ſpe- 
cies of merchandize not yet exciſed, and 2 
door opened for extending them to all; the 
petitioners could not, in juſtice to themſelves, 
to the merchants, tradeſmen, and manufac- 


neral intereſt of their a © conceal their 
at 


apprehenſions, that the moſt al bloy which 
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ever. was given would be given on this occa- 


0 


be © 
2 1 


ion, to the trade and navigation of Great 
Britain: that that great ſpring, from which 
the wealth and property of the ſubject flowed, 
vould be obſtructed, and the mercantile part 
of the nation would become not only leſs able 
to trade to advantage, but unwilling to trade 
at all; ſince no perſon, who could enjoy all 
the privileges of a Britiſh ſubject out of trade, 
even with a ſmall fortune, would voluntaril 
reſign ſome of the moſt valuable of tho 
privileges, by ſubjecting himſelf to the laws 
of exciſe: that the petitioners were able to 
ſhew, that theſe apprehenſions were founded 
both in rience and reaſon : and, there- 
fore, they hoped, that the houſe would 
be pleaſed to hear them * their council 
againſt the bill. This laſt requeſt was 
refuſed by a majority of two hundred and 
Fourteen againſt one hundred and ninety- 
ena ne 8 31 10 21 e 
This majority in favour of the court party 


was ſo inconſiderable, and the hopes of en- 


creaſing it were ſo ſmall; the petition itſelf, 
being ſeconded by others of the like nature 
from Briſtol, Nottingham, Coventry, and 
moſt of the trading towns and co 


clamour againſt the conduct of the adminiſ- 


tration ; the minds of the people, had, by | 


and the fears of ſome popular commotion, if 


not a general rebellion, ſhould the bill paſs, 
were ſo ſtrong, that the miniſtry thought pro | 


per to lay aſide all farther proſecution of the 
Plan for the preſent. r *0 Unie 5 

WMherefore, when a motion was made for a 
ſecond reading of it on the eleventh day of 
April, Sir Robert Walpole propoſed, that it 


4 


ſnould be put off till the twelfth day of June, 
reſumed. The miſcarriage of the ſcheme 
Was celebrated with public rejoicings in Lon 
don and Weſtminſter: the monument was il. 


in conſequence of which it was never after 


luminated: the miniſter was burned in effigy; 

and the friends and abettors of the ſcheme, 

were treated with the utmoſt inſolence by the 

rabble, whoſe behaviour throughout this af- 

fair, had been ſo intolerable, that the houſc 
. Un . | „ 


, 


| rporations 
in the kingdom, had produced ſuch a violent 


* 


: 


various arts and contrivances, been wrought | 
up to ſuch a pitch of fury and reſentment ; | 


A 
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could not fail expreſſing theit indignation 
againſt it. They therefore reſolved, that the 
aſſaulting; inſulting, or menacing any memn- _ 


der of the houſe, in coming to or.going &&th. - 


it, upon account of his behaviour 1 parlia- 
ment of the*privi- 
lege of the houſe, a moſt outrigtous and 
dangerous violation of the rights of patlia- 
ment, and a high crime and / mifdemeanour. 
The ſame cenſure was paſſed againſt the 
ſembling or coming of any number of per- 
ſons, in a riotous, tumultuous, and rde 
manner, in order either to 3 | 
the paſſing of any bill or other matter, de- 
pending before the houſ ee 
Thus ended a project, Which, had it been 
carried into execution, great numbers of per- 
ſons believed would have contributed great 
to the intereſt of the fair trader, and to th 
encrraſe of the revenue; an opinion, ig - 
deed, which was ſo well founded, that th 
moſt exceptionable parts of the ſcheme have, 


* 


| ſtate of the 


£ 
yy 


in other ſhapes, been ſince paſſed into a law; 
and that too at the requeſt, and upon the ap- 
plication of thoſe very perſons who were then 
moſt forward in oppoſing the meaſure; ſo 
eaſily are the populace led aſtray, and blinded 
to their own intereſt, t. 
His majeſty had, for ſome time paſt, re- 
fleted with the utmoſt concern, upon the lo 
teſtant intereſt in moſt of the 
nations of Europe. He faw that the French 
had obtained a dangerous influence in the 
United Provinces, and that all the alliances 
between England and Holland would there- 
by, in ſome meaſure, be rendered inef- 
fectual, unleſs ſuch an intereſt could be 


| raiſed amongſt the Dutch, as might coun- 


ter- balance that of the ert of Verfailles. 
In order the better to accompliſh this pur- 
poſe, his majeſty reſolved to beſtow his 
eldeſt daughter, the princeſs royal, upon the 
prince of Orange; whoſe virtues and abili- 
ties might juſtly entitle him to ſuch a diſtinc- 
tion, but whoſe high birth and generous ſen: 
timents, far exceeded his power or his for- 


* 
o 


His majeſty, therefore, ſent a meſſage to 


| the commons on the eighth day of May, im- 


porting, that 17 received from the prince 


of 
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of Orange, propoſals for a marriage between 
the princeſs royal and the ſaid prince: and 


having been pleaſed to lend a favourable ear 


to theſe inſtances; he had thought proper to 


communicate the affair to his faithful commons: 


and as he made no doubt but this match 


| 


who was an officer in the army 


For theſe reaſons they moved, chat the * 


cepting a commiſſion of governor or lieute- 
nant · govetnour of any fort, citadel or garri- 


ſon, upon the military eſtabliſnment of 


Great-Britain, by any member of the houſe, 
, ſhould va- 


would be to the general ſatisfaction of all his || cate his ſeat as member of parhament. The + 
good ſubjects, he promiſed himſelf the affiſt- | courtiers, on the other hand, maintained, D 
ance and concurrence of the houſe, in ena- | that the promotion of an officer, already in 5 
bling him to give ſuch a portion to his eldeſt || the army, could never, with any propriety, = 
daughter, as ſhould be ſuitable to the pre- || be conſidered as a circumſtance that diſqua- A 
ſent occaſion; and might contribute towards || lified him from fitting in parliament. The 1 
ſupporting, with honour and dignity, an al- || queſtion being at laſt put was carried for the 
lance, that would tend ſo much to the far- || court by a majority of ninety-ſix againſt eigh- 9 
ther ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion on || teen; and all ſimilar caſes have ſince that pe- 1 
the throne of theſe realms, and ſupporting || riod been determined by the iſſue of the. = 
the proteſtant intereſt on the continent. above. | | * Ar 21 7 
In conſequence of this meſſage, the com- The only affair of conſequence which en- ; 
mons addreſſed the ſovereign, and immedi- ed the attention of the peers during this ; 
ately, voted, that out of the money ariſing lten, was an enquiry into the conduct of N 
from the ſale of the lands in the iſland of Sr. || the directors of the South-ſea company, who. 8 
Chriſtopher's, his majeſty ſhould be empow- || were accuſed of having embezzled the money Us 
ered to apply, the ſum of eighty thouſand || of that corporation; but, as no proof was: 5 
Pounds as a marriage portion for his daugh- || attempted to be brought of this charge, and. 1 
ter; a reſolution, which was afterwards con- as the diſcuſſion of the matter would have been 1 
firmed by act of parliament, — attended with more bad than conſe- I 
The laſt buſineſs which engroſſed the atten- || quences, the farther examination of the mat- 9 
tion of the commons during this ſeſſion, was a || ter was poſt-poned on the opinion of the ma- 5 
queſtion concerning the conſtitution of their || jorit x. I. A p 
houſe. Lieutenant general Wade, member for || His majeſty, on the eleventh. af June, 0 
Bath, had been appointed governor of Fort || went to the houſe of lords, and having given: 4 
William, Fort George and Fort Auguſtus in || his aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, he put 
Scotland. The point, therefore, in difpute was, || an end to the ſeſſion by a ſhort. ſpeech, in 
whether his accepting theſe offices had vacated || which, among other things, he ſaid, that he I 
his ſeat in parliament. The anti-courtiers were, || could not by unobſerved the wicked en- b 
ſtrenuous in maintaining the affirmative; and || deavours that had been lately uſed to.inflame- 1 
in ſupport of their opinion, they advanced a the minds of the people; and, by the moſt. [= 
number of precedents. They ſaid, that in || unjuſt miſrepreſentations, to- excite tumults. 8 
the ſeventh of queen Anne, lord Shannon's || and:diforders that almoſt threatened the peace 3 
feat for Arundel in Suſſex, was declared va- || of the kingdom; but he depended upon the 9 
cant, upon his accepting the office of de- || force of truth, to remove the groundleſs l 
puty governor of Dover-caſtle : that the ſame || jealouſies, which had been raiſed, of. deſigns 4 


was the caſe with the earl of Hertford in 


the ninth of the ſame reign; as alſo with | 


general Sandwix in the ſeventh of his late 
majeſty ; and that, upon this very gentleman, 
general Wade's being made governor of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed, in January laſt, his ſeat 


| 


4 


carrying on. againſt the liberties of his people; 


and upon the known fidelity. of. his parliament. 
to defeat and fruſtrate the expectations of 
- ſuch as delighted in confuſion :”" that it was 


* 
q 


his inclination, and had always been his ſtudy, 


| to preſerye the civil and religious rights of 


had allo been vacated. his ſubjecs ; and he hoped. it would be their 
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care to prevent the fatal conſequences which 
might . his ſubjects, from their ſuffer- 


* 


* 


arts of deſigning perſons. . 
A — on the throne of Poland excited 


ing themſclyes to be deluded by the ſpecious 


a new war at this period. Auguſtus, the ſe- 


cond, dying: at Warſaw in the beginnin of 
Februaty, che neighbouring powers intereſted 
themſelves ſtrongly in the choice of a new 
ſovereign. The elector of Saxony, fon to 
the late king, and Staniſlaus, whoſe daughter 
was married to the French monarch, declared 
themſelves | candidates. The emperor, the 
Czarina,: and the king of Pruſſia, eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Saxon: the king of France 
ſupported the pretenſions of his father - in- law. 


The foreign miniſters at Warſaw, forthwith 


began to form intrigues among the elec- 


tors 4 and the French ambaſſador exerted. 


himſelf with ſo much induſtry and ſucceſs, 
that he ſoon engaged a majority of the Ca- 
tholic dietines in the-intereſt of Staniſlaus ; 
while the Imperial and Ruſſian troops hovered 
on the frontiers of Poland. The French 


King was. no ſooner informed, that the em- 
peror had afſembled a body of forces in Si- 
ſia, than he ordered the duke of Berwickx 


to advance to the Rhine with a numerous 
army, and if the Imperial army ſhould march 
into Poland, to lead his forces into Ger- 
Staniſlaus, in the interim, remained at the 
eourt of France, although his preſence in 
Poland was indiſpenſably neceſſary: but how 
he ſhould get thither was a queſtion not eaſy 
to be ſolved. To go to Dunkirk on board 
the French fleet was a method extremely un- 
certain and hazardous; and to travel to War- 
h by land, was judged abſolutely impracti 


cable, as the road lay chiefly: through. an 


enemy's country. By a ſeries, however, of 
dextrous management and romantic adven- 
tures, Staniſlaus arrived. at the capital of 
Poland on the eighth day of September, and 


continued undiicovered, till he found it for 


his intereſt to appear in public. As the day 


of election approached, the Imperial, Ruſſian 


and Pruſſian miniſter, delivered in their ſeve- 


ral declarations, by way of proteſt againſt 
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| the contingent election of Staniſlaus/as a per- 


ſon proſcribed, and rendered for ever incap- 


able of wearing the crown. _ aj 

Fifty thouſand Ruſſian forces, under the 
command of general Laſci entered Poland: 
the diet of the clection was „ with the 
uſual ceremony; prince Vieſazowiſki, chief 
of the Saxon intereſt, retired to the other 


to that Notwithſtanding this ſeceſſion, 
the primate proceeded to the election: 
Staniſlaus was unanimouſly choſen king; and 


appeared in the electoral field, where he was 


received with loud acclamations. The op- 
- polite party ſoon enereaſed to ten thouſand: 


men; proteſted againft the election; ande- 


joined the Ruſſian army, which advanced by 
haſty marches. —_ e 
Hereupon, Staniſlaus, who was not a match: 
for ſuch powerful enemies, retired, with the- 
primate and French ambaſſador, to Dantzick,. 
leaving the Palatine of Kiow at Warſaw.. 
This general attacked the Saxon palace,, 
which was inſtantly ſurrendered; and the ſol- 


diers and inhabitants plundered the hotel of 


the Ruflian ambaſſador, and the houſes be- 
longing to the grandees who had declared: 
for Auguſtus _ | 


In the interim, the Poles, who had joined: 
the Muſcovites, finding it impoſſible to pals. 


the Victula before the expiration of the time 
fixed for the ſeſſton of the diet, erected a ko- 
lo at Cracow, where the elector of Saxony 


was choſen and proclaimed by the biſhop of 


that place, king of Poland, under the name 
of Auguſtus the third, on the ſixth day of 
October. They afterwards croſſed the river; 
and the Palatine of Kiow retiring towards 
Cracow, they took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, and. 
plundered, in their turn, the houſes and 


palaces belonging to the friends of Sta- 


niſlaus. 5 
The king of France, in the interim, con- 

cluded a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by- 

which theſe powers engaged to declare war a- 


againſt the emperor. Manifeſtos were reci-- - 


procally publiſhed by all the parties at vari- 
ance. The duke of Berwick paſſed the Rhine 
5 8 ; | m1 
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ſide of the Viſtula, with three thouſand men, 
including ſome of the nobility, who adhered 
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which he ſoon reduced: then repaſſing the 
river he returned to Verſailles. The king of 
Sardinia having declared war againſt the em- 
peror, and being joined by a body of French 
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in October, and laid ſiege to Fort Kehl, 


troops, ſubdued, Pavia, Pizzighitone Cre- 


mona, Frezza, Secco, the fort of Fuentez, 
and made himſelf maſter of the whole dutchy 


of Milan. i 


The conſequences. of ſo ſtrong a confede- | 
racy againſt him, being feared by his Impe- 
| to accommodate all 


rial majeſty, he offer 
differences with the crown of Spain, under 


the mediation of the king of England; and 
Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, 
made propoſals for that purpoſe. Philip ex- 
preſſed his acknowledgements to the king of | 


England; but declared that the emperor's 


ſolutions were already taken. Nevertheleſs, 
he ſent orders to the count de Montijo, his 
ambaſſador at London, to make known the 
motives, by which he had been induced to 
adopt ſuch meaſures, to his Britannic majeſty. 
Philip, in the interim, ſent a powerful arma- 
ment into Italy, where he reduced the whole 
kingdom of Naples, the ſovereignty of which 
was beſtowed upon the Infant Don Carlos. 


The Venetians declared they would take no 


ſhare in the diſputes of Italy: The ſtates- 


. 


advances were too late, and that his own re- 
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meaſure compenſated by promotions in the 
law, which were highly to the ſatisfaction of 


the public. Mr. Talbot follicitor-general, 
one of the moſt 'accompliſhed-lawyets and up- 


right judges in the kingdom, was conſtituted 
lord chancellor of England. Sir Philip Yorke, 
attorney-general, - was advanced to the office 
of lord chief juſtice of the King's - bench, and 
honoured with a peerage.” Mr. John Willes 
ſucceeded the latter, and Mr. Dudley Rider 
the former. 21112 28 02 Dein 28 
A. D. 1734. His majeſty, in his ſpeech to 
both houles of parliament, which: aſſembled 
on the ſeyenteenth day of January, told them, 
that, though he was no way concerned in the 
war which had broke out in Europe, except 


4 
' in 


by the good offices he had employed: among 


the contending: powers, he could not remain 
an idle ſpectator of the preſent events, or be 
indifferent about the conſequences! of a war 
. undertaken and ſupported by ſuch a powerful 
confederacy. He ſaid, he had thought proper 
to take time to examine the facts alledged on 
both ſides, and to wait the reſult of the coun- 
.cils of thoſe powers, which were more imme- 
dately intereſted in the conſequences of the 


rupture. He declared he would concert with 
his allies, more particularly with the ſtates- 
general of the United Provinces, ſuch mea- 


12 85 ſigned a neutrality with the French: || tures as ſhould be thought moſt adviſeable for 


King, for the Auſtrian. Netherlands; and the || their common: ſafety, and. for reſtoring the 
' Engliſh miniſtry determined to declare in fa- peace of Europe; that he , ſhould order the 


vour of no party, but watch the motions of 
- them all. e FO 
In the latter end of the foregoing year the 
prince of Orange had arrived in England, in 
order to eſpouſe the princeſs royal; and the 
marriage which was for ſome time delayed on 


account of his being taken ill, was at laſt 


celebrated on the fourteenth day of March 
with great pomp and magnificence. 


eſtimates to be laid before them, of ſuch ſer- 
vices as demanded their preſent and itnmedi- 

ate care: that the augmentation, which would 
be propoſed for the fea. ſervice, would-be 
very conſiderable; but he was jconfident, 


they would think it reaſonable and neceſſary: 


that he muſt particularly recommend to their 


care the debt of the navy, which had every 


year been laid before them; but, from the 


Lord Cheſterfield now reſigned his place of preſent circumſtances of the times, he be- 


lor d- ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold. The 


duke of Montroſe relinquiſhed his office of 


lord privy ſeal of Scotland; and his example 
was followed by the lord Clinton, Who parted 
with his places as one of the gentlemen of his 


majeſty's bedchamber, and lord lieutenant of 
the county of Devon. 


: 


i 


made no doubt but they would wget”. 


lieved, they would be perſuaded; that it now 
required ſome proviſion to be made for it: 
a thing that could not well be longer 'poſt- 
poned, without manifeſt detriment to the 
public ſervice: that, as theſe extroardinary 
charges and expences were unavoidable, he 


ral 


— 


haut 


| raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary for defraying 
them, with «hat readineſs and diſpatch, and 
with that juſt regard to the true intereſt of 
his people, which this parliament had hither- 
to ſhewn upon all occaſions : that he hoped 
they would proceed in all their deliberations 
with ſuch temper and unanimity, and ſuch 
expedition in the public buſineſs, as might 
give him the ſooner an opportunity of tak- 
ing the ſenſe of a new parliament : that he 
flattered himſelf his preſent reſolutions would 
meet with their hearty concurrence and a 
robation; and, whatever reſolutions might 
be thrown out againſt the conduct of the 
government, he was confident a little time 
would effeęctually remove all groundleſs jea- 
louſies, and make it appear, that Great-Bri- 
tain ought to conſult its own honour and in- 
tereſt on all occaſions. ele 
Both houſes of parliament appeared to 
maintain their former ſentiments with regard 
to party matters. Addreſſes of thanks were 
preſented, in anſwer to his majeſty's ſpeech, 


* 


1 


after a few trifling object ions advanced by | 


the anti-courtiers. On the twenty- third day 
of January, the commons agreed to addreſs 
his majeſty for a copy of the treaty of Vienna. 


Sir John Ruſhout moved for another, deſir- 


ing, that the letters and inſtructions relating 
to the execution of the treaty of Seville, 
might alſo be laid before them. 
Long and violent debates were produced 
by this motion. Sir William Young obſerv- 
ed, that the treaty of Seville, being prior to 
that of Vienna, letters and inſtructions re- 
lating to the former, could have no connec- 
tion or concern with the latter: that nothing 
could be more improper than to call for pa- 
pers which might reveal the nature of any 
negotiation that was then upon the carpet: 
that, nevertheleſs, if the houſe ſhould think 
fit to take the treaty of Seville under their 
conſideration; it might then be proper to 
call for any particular paper that might give 
light to their delibetations: but if they mearit 
to confine their preſent enquiries to the treaty 


of- Vienna, nothing could be more improper 


than the motion now made- 1 


1 On the contrary Sir William W 5 | 
db % f Vyndham 
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ſaid, that the impoſf 


treaty of Seville into execution gave riſe to 


— 


was the ſame thing, u t of the 
miniſter, he ſhould not oppoſe the laying 

any papers before them for their information; 

but he thought the preſent motion alto ge- 
ther irregular, and only calculated to ſerve as 


the ſtipulations contained in the treaty of 


Vienna; and that, they could not pretend to 
judge of the propriety of the latter, without 


having reference to the papers which related 

to the former. 8 „ 
In anſwer to Sir William Wyndham, Sir 

Robert Walpole ſaid, that, if the houſe 


ſhould reſolve to go into a committee * 
ald, 


the ſtate of the nation, or, which, he 
| the conduct of the 


a handle for declaiming againſt the govern- 


ment: that it was uſual for ſome people to 


make motions, rather with a view of fixing 


unjuſt ſuſpicions upon others, than of pro- 


curing to themſelves any neceſſary informa- 


tion; they made motions, in order to cut a 


figure in the votes, which were ſent to all 


parts of the nation, and to ſerve ſome par- 
ticular end of their own; when a negative 


was put upon any ſuch motion, they were 
then ready to cry out, they would have re- 
lieved the 
cated them from all the difficulties in which 


they were involved; but the miniſtry denied 


* CO 


| 


them the means of doing it; that this was 
a 1 artful management; it was a ſort 
of parliamentary play, always practiſed by 
thoſe who oppoſed the meaſures of the ad- 
miniſtration; he remembered it as long as he 
remembered parliaments, and had, by his 
own experience, been acquainted with it; he 
could reniember motions made with no other 
view, but to have a negative put upon 
them; and particularly at the beginning of 
a ſeſſion, the language among ſuch gentle- 
men always had been We muſt attack 
them; we muſt give them no reſt, bur 
make motion after motion; if they agree 
**, ro any motion we make, it will diſtreſs 
them; and if they put a negative upon 
“ every one, it will 4 odious 


+ atnong- the people:“ that this, he might 


affirm, had always been the practice of thoſe, 
8 e Who 


340 
ibility of catrying the 


ople; they would have extri- 
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456 
who were determined, at any rate, to oppoſe 
the adminiſtration; but, to ſay, that any 
one motion in parliament was refuſed” by rhe 
miniſtry, was, in his opinion, a very unpar- 


liamentary way of ſpeaking: that, when 


any motion was made, every gentleman was 
at liberty to debate upon it, and either to 
agree or diſagree, as he thought reaſona- 


ble; that if it was: rejected, it muſt be by || 
a majority of the houſe, and became an act 


of the houſe; and to ſay, that what was an 


act of the houſe, was an act of the miniſtry, 
was not, he thought, talking in the language 


of parliament; that nothing could be more 


improper, than to call for papers that might 


interrupt negotiations, Which were then upon 
the carpet: that the treaty of Vienna was 
a wiſe and prudent treaty, and laid England 
under no obligation but what ſhe muſt in the 
nature of things, have falfilied, though no 
fuch treaty had ever exiſted: that he could 
not omit taking notice of the indecent man- 
ner in which ſome gentlemen thought proper 
ro treat the adminiſtration; fometimes, in 
the way of irony, at other times, by calling 
names, ſuch as a cowardly adminiſtration, 
a wheeling, ſhifting miniſtry ; on the con- 
trary, as he took it, the great quarrel among 
them was, that the adminiſtration had not 
been ſhifted: that, though he could not a- 
gree with the gentlemen, who. alledged, that 
the nation was, at preſent, in a moſt unhappy 


ſituation, he yet allowed, that the affairs of | 


Europe were not, at that juncture, in a very 
deſirable poſture; or if the errors or miſma- 
nagement of any of the Britiſh miniſtry had 
contributed, in the leaſt, to the preſent trou- 
bles of Europe, he muſt think, that they very 
little deſerved to ſerve the crown; but that, 
really by the manner in which ſome gentle- 
men talked, one would imagine, that the 


miniſters of England were the miniſters of | 


Europe ; or, that all the other courts of Eu- 
rope were celebrated for their profound wif- 
dom, while that of England was filled with 


nothing bur madmen and fools. 


In ſupport of Sir Robert's arguments, Mr. 
Pelham and Mr. Scrope obſerved, that there 
was in the Engliſtv conſtitution an executive, 
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as well ds à legiſlative and judiciary power 
and that the executive power being veſted in 


the king, it would be impoſſible to render it 
effectual, if the people, in their collective or 
repreſentative capacity, ſhould» be judges of 
the means of carrying it into effect, as theſt. 
conſſſted in pa 


| pers and in the acts of the mi- 
niſters employed by the ſovereign: that the 


government of Great-Britain was the freeſt 


under the ſun, yet was it frequently abliged 
to treat with perſons, who had different 
ideas of the rights of the people; and as that 
neceſſity was abſolute, the miniſtry muſt ei- 
ther forego all treating, or throw their cabi- 


nets open to all the world; expoſe private 
promiſes and engagements; and, as poſſibly 


might be the caſe in the preſent queſtion, 
ſubject themſelves to cenſure, for adopting 
meaſures, which, when partially ſeen, might 
appear unjuſtifiable, but which would; in all 


probability, be found to tend to the welfare 


—_— 


of their country, when all the circumſtances 
thereof came to be conſidered. . © 
Mr. Danvers, a friend to the adminiſtra- 
tion, and-a man'of wit and humour, added; 
that the houſe might very well addreſs his 
majeſty to lay his whole cabinet of papers 


open to the inſpection of the houſe, or to 


—— ec 


agree with the motion : that notwithſtanding 


all the pretences, and even all the endeavours 
of the minority, the people of England were 
friends to the miniſter; and it evidently ap- 


peared, that the only difpute in parhament 
was, who ſhould be miniſter. Fhe queſtion 
being at laſt put, was carried in the negative, 


by a majority of one hundred and ninery-five 


againſt one hundred and four. D 
Rather encouraged than otherwiſe, by their 
defeat, the oppoſition reſolved to renew their 
attacks on the adminiſtration. On the twenty» 
fifth day of January, Mr. Sandys moved, 
that an addreſs ſhould be prefented to his ma- 


jeſty, entreating him to communicate, for 


the peruſal} of the houſe, the ſeveral inſtruc- 
tions, ſent to Mr. Woodward, his majeſty's 
miniſter in Poland in the year 1729. The in- 
tention of this motion was to ſtrengthen the 
report, which the minority had raiſed, that 
the Britiſh miniſtry had not only e 
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ite election of Staniſlaus, but had even ſe- 
cretly engaged to aſſiſt France in ſupporting 
him on the throne of Polanß cg. 
Sir William Wyndham, in ſupport of Mr. 
Sandys, alledged, that the motion implied no 
diſreſpect to his majeſty, but only intended 
to lay the conduct of the miniſter; for 
which purpoſe the papers required might be 
abſolutely neceſſary: that this he faid, in or- 
der to obviate the arguments that might poſ- 
fibly be urged in favour of the miniſtry, as 
if the motion was unneceſſary and diſreſpect- 
ful, becauſe his majeſty, at the opening of 
the parliament, had told them, that he was 
no wiſe engaged in the: war, and had no con- 
cern, except in his good offices in thoſe 
tranſactions, which had. been declared to be 
the principal cauſes and motives of the rup- 
ture: that, in a conſtitutional ſenſe, the ſpeech 
of the king was to be conſidered by the houſe 
as the ſpeech of the miniſter; and that the 
houſe had even a right to enquire, whether 
his majeſty's declarations were, or were not 
agreeable to truth: that it was well known 
ö 


| 


| 


the ſtates-general had concluded a treaty of 
neutrality without the knowledge or: conſent 
of England ; a circumſtance,. which ſeemed 
to imply a diftruſt of the Britiſh power, or, 
at leaſt, a ſuſpicion, that they could not con- 
Ade in the councils of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
with any degree of ſafety. | 

Sir Robert Walpole, in anſwer to theſe al- 
legations, ſaid, that he did not deny that the 
King's ſpeech was to be conſidered as the 
ſpeech of the miniſter ; but ſtill, he thought 
it ought to be treated with decency, as it was 
ſtamped with the ſanction of his majeſty's 
name; and that, in any event, it was both 


unjuſt and unparliamentary to arraign it of | 
falſhood, without producing any — charge 
againſt it, except ſuch as were founded upon 


bare ſurmiſes and vain ſuppoſitions ; that it 
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plainly appeared, that all the late motions 
for papers, were calculated to plunge the na- 
tion into a war, and engage it in a quarrel, in 
which it had little or no concern; and that 
too, at a juncture, when there was the great- 
eſt reaſon. for proceeding with caution and 
deliberation: that, he believed, it would be 


195 v3, 


of England was the very beſt in which ſhe 
could poſſibly be, with regard to the troubles 
that had late ſy broke out in Europe; that the 
gentleman who ſpoke laſt, had thought pro: 

r to mention the ſtates of Holland, and 
affirmed they had done ſomething for their 
own ſecurity; it was true they had done ſome- 
thing, they had entered into a treaty of neu- 
trality, whereas the Engliſh had remained 
entirely in a ſtate of inaction; but on that 
very account, he thought the Engliſh were in 
a much better condition than the Durch: 
that, by that neutrality, the Dutch had en- 
aged not to act at all, nor to concern them- 
ſelves in the preſent. war; the Engliſn were 
ſtill. at liberty, and might conſult their own 


part in the diſpute 
they thought proper. * oO ITNCqto 
Mr. Pane, dovie the debate, made 
many reflections on the ſcandalous deciſions, 
as he called them, of majorities in parlia- 
ment; and” inveighed, with great ſeverity, 
againſt the majotity, who had rejected the 
two late motions, and whom he ſuppoſed 
were entirely influenced and directed by the 
miniſter. This charge, though not inconſiſ- 
tent with the rules of parliament, was one of 
the blackeſt that could poſſibly be imagined ; 
and was altogether unjuſtifiable, as it was nor 
ſupported with even the leaſt ſhadow of 
f. It overturned every barrier of the 
conſtitution, and deſtroyed the very firſt prin- 


intereſt by' taking what 


* 


ciples of government, which muſt be deter- 
mined by the majority in almoſt all judicial 


proceedings. 5 | 
At this period, a prodigious number of 
papers and pamphlets were daily publiſhed, 
aſſerting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that every 


member who voted for the miniſtry, was a 


mercenary hireling, and ſold his voice for the 
ſake of ſome place, which he either enjoyed 
or expected. Liſts had been publiſhed, and 
circulated through the kingdom, of all thoſe 


who voted for the exciſe ſcheme, with cata- 
| logues of the poſts which they poſſeſſed un- 
| der the government. This expedient had 


produced a ſurpriſing effect upon the minds. 
of the people, who were taught to believe, 


N 
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that penſions or other gratuities were given 


to all thoſe members who were out of place, 


and yet voted with the miniſtry. © 
Sir Robert Walpole took this opportunity 
of refuting a charge, at once ſo unjuſt and in- 
jurious. He ſaid; that an honourable gen- 
tleman who ſpoke.ſome time ago, had taken 
a great deal of liberty in talking of majori- 
ties; but he would have gentlemen to know, 
that, when they talked of ſuch majorities at 
reſent, they ſpoke of their equals, as mem- 
rs of this houſe ; of their equals, on any 
ground of England : that let gentlemen but 
caſt their eyes round the houſe, and they 
would find a number of gentlemen ſuperior 
to the higheſt number of their minority, who 
could as little be ſuſpected of corruption, as 
any of thoſe who generally appeared on the 
oppolite ſide of the queſtion : that it was 
ealy for gentlemen to repreſent the meaſures, 
lately taken by the government, as unwile, 
abſurd, and detrimental to the public; but 
when the day came for enquiring into theſe 
meaſures, a day, which he as heartily wiſhed 
for as any member in the houſe, he believed 
they would appear in a quite different light ; 
and thoſe gentlemen, who might, perhaps, 
have hearkened to every little whiſper of 
jome of the foreign miniſters at this court; 
whiſpers, which were, he believed, the only 
foundation for what they had aſſerted, would 
find themſelves ſorely diſappointed : that, 
whenever ſuch an enquiry ſhould be reſolved 
on, he doubted not, but the majority of this 
houſe would agree to call for every paper, 
that could be thought neceſſary for giving a 
full information of the ſtate of the nation: 
that this, however, was not the queſtion at 
preſent, nor were they now to enquire, whe- 
ther his majeſty had any ſhare in thoſe tranſ- 
actions, which had given occaſion to the pre- 
ſent war ; and, therefore, he could not think 
they had at preſent, any thing to do with 
any inſtructions to his majeſty's miniſters in 
Poland, or elſewhere : that his majeſty, it 
was true, expected the aſſiſtance of his par- 
hament ; but for what? he did not imme- 
diately expect ſuch an aſſiſtance, as might 
enable him to take any ſhare in the preſent 
war; he wanted only ſuch as might enable 
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him to put the nation in a proper poſture of 


defence; and ſurely they might determine 


out enquiring into any of our foreign ne- 
gotiations: that it was for this reaſon he 


thought the houſe had done right in reject. 


ing all the motions hitherto made, for letters 


and inſtructions relating to our foreign affairs; 


and for the ſame reaſon, he made no doubt, 


but they would reject the preſent motion. 
At length, a majority of eighty- eight voices 
carried the queſtion in favour of the court 


party. +2 | | | 
When the ſubject of a ſupply came under 
the conſideration of the commons, Mr. An- 


drews, deputy paymaſter to the army, moved 


for an addition of eighteen hundred to the 
number of land forces, which had been con- 
tinued ſince the preceding war. This augmen- 


tation, however inconſiderable, and indeed 


unequal to the preſent occaſion, was violently. 
diſputed by the members in the oppoſition ; 
but all their arguments were ſo weak and fri- 
volous, that the houfe agreed to the motion 
by a great majority. (7 
The anti-courtiers, imagining. this to be 
the laſt ſeſſion of the preſent parliament, ex -· 


erted their utmoſt endeavours to render the 


miniſtry as unpopular as poſſible, in hopes of 
being able, by that means, to encreaſe: their 
numbers at the next election. The removal 
of the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham from 
their regiments was repreſented as an arbi- 
trary act of the miniſter, who was determined, 
they ſaid, to garble the army to his own 


mind, and to ſuffer no officer to continue in 
it whoſe vote in either houſe of parliament 


ſhould be contrary to his inclination. - 
Lord Morpeth made a motion, that, as a 
remedy for this evil, leave ſhould be given to 


bring in a bill to prevent any commiſſion-of- 


ficer, not above the rank of colonel, from 
being removed, unleſs by a court martial, or 


by addreſs of either houſe of parliament. To 


ſupport this abſurd and extravagant motion, 


| his lordſhip had recourſe to the governments 


of foreign countries, and particularly men- 
tioned the example of Holland and Sweden. 
In the former country, he ſaid, no officer 
could be broken without the ſentence of a 
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what would be neceſſary for that end, with- 
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be removed from his commiſſion, without the 
conſent of the ſenate. He was ſeconded by 
Sir John | 
then upwards of forty officers of the arm 
members of that houſe, and that the houſe 
agreeing to the motion, would render and ſe- 
cure them independent on the miniſter. 

Mr. Clutterbuck, in anſwer to theſe argu- 
ments, obſerved, that the conſtitution of 
Holland without a ſtadtholder, did not admit 
of any power that could arbitrarily remove 
officers; becauſe, when the army was there 
raiſed, it was the army of the ſtates-general 
of the United Provinces, which conſiſted of 
a variety of juriſdictions; but when the go- 
vernment was lodged in a ſtadtholder, that 
magiſtrate had the ſame power over their ar- 
my, as a king of England had over his: that 
with regard to Sweden, it was plain his lord- 
ſhip was miſtaken, through his ignorance of the 
conſtitution of that country, where the ſupreme 

wer was in fact veſted, not in the king, 

ut in the ſenate, which was no other than a 
committee of twelve, choſen out of the 
eſtates of parliament of -that kingdom, in 
order to controul the king in all actions that 
related to the public: that the motion now 
made, could not be approved, without commit- 
ting a dangerous encroachment on the prero- 
gative, and even on the conſtitution, which 
always ſuppoſed, that the liberties of t he 
people were ſafe, while the king commanded, 
and the parliament paid the army: that the 
neceſſity of preſerving this branch of the 
prerogative ſacred and inviolable would ap- 
Pear the more plainly, when it was conſidered 
that an officer might be guilty of many crimes, 
which might make it highly proper for his 
majeſty to remove him; and yet they might 
be of ſuch a nature as could not be proved 
nor come under the cognizance of a court 
martial: that diſaffection, for inſtance, was 


ous tendency in an officer, and univer 
known to be chargeable upon him, 
yet be ſo artfully concealed, and be ſo diffi- 
cult to be proved to the ſatisfaction of a court 
martial, that his removal could not be effect- 
ed by their power. N 
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Ruſhout, who ſaid, that there was 
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colonel Bladen, that if 


It was obſerved by 
place, and if the 


the motion ſhould take 


gentlemen who ſupported it were really ſeri- 


ous in their profeſſions, he ſhould begin to 
believe the reports he had heard, that ſome 
people were endeavouring to introduce a 


Commonwealth; that for his own part, he 


never heard any motion which tended ſo di- 
rectly towards a Commonwealth, except ſome 
of thoſe famous motions which were made in 
the commencement of the civil wars, and he was 
perſuaded that the very ſame conſequences 


would attend this motion if it met with ſucceſs. 


Sir Thomas Robinſon, in ſupport of the 


ſame argument, obſerved, that, even after 


the revolution, when the thoughts of the beſt 
patriots in England were employed in de- 
viſing the means of bounding the preroga- 
tive, no ſuch propoſition as that contained in 
the motion, had ever entered into any one's 
head: that, in his opinion, the great danger 
which ought to be guarded againſt in all ar- 
mies, was any attempt to render themſelves 
independent; and therefore, by the wiſdom 


of the legiſlature, the Britiſn army was fo 


wiſely conſtituted, as to be dependent on the 
annual votes of the. commons, not only for 
its ſubſiſtence and continuance, but even with 
regard to the number of which it ſhould con- 
ſiſt: that with reſpect to the nomination of 
officers, it had always been veſted in the 
crown, as it was highly proper it ſhould; 
the officers had ever been left dependent on 

the king, whoſe perſon they were obliged to 
defend, and whoſe government they were in- 
tended to ſupport : that this led him to con- 
ſider in whom the advocates for the motion 
Propoſed to lodge this power, this important 
branch of the prerogative, which was to be 
lopped from the crown by this military pro- 
jet: that, as the prerogative was to be di- 
miniſhed, one would naturally have imagined 

that the power of the people was intended to 
be encreaſed; but this was far from being the 
caſe; it was to be transferred from the crown 

not to the people, but to the army, and 


lodged in the officers themſelves, who, from 
that moment, would be independent of the 
crown, and, in time, perhaps of all ather 
authority; 15 one of the greateſt reſtraints 
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ture. behaviour? thar, in ſhort, they ſhould 
then, have raiſed a power in ſupport of the 
military eſtabliſhment; for, by thus remov- 
ing this neceſſary check upon the officers, a 
diſtant time might come, when the nation, 
with reaſon, might be jealous of an army, in 
whoſe hands the parhament ſhould have put 
a power ſufficient to enable them to get the 
better both of king and parliament, and to 
ſet up a new conſtitution of their own; 
, Whereas, while the army continued in the 
ſtate, in which it was at preſent, even if they 


ſhould have the rafhnefs to attempt any thing 


againſt either the one or the other, the con- 
ſequences were not much to be dreaded. 

Mr. Winnington, on the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion, ſaid, that he could not let the 
queſtion paſs without . expreſſing his abhor- 
rence of the motion: that he really thought 
it the moſt monſtrous motion he ever heard 


ſince he had the honour to fit in parliament ? 


that gentlemen might ſay an army was no 
part of the Britiſh conſtitution ; but if the 
propoſition now made, ſhould be approved, 
the whole of that conſtitution would ſoon be 
at the mercy of the army : that, at preſent, 
the officers depended on the king for their 
commiſſions, and the army itſelf upon the 
parliament, for its continuance and pay; but, 
if the parliament ſhould once make the of- 
ficers independent of the crown, and give 
them a ſort of freehold in their commiſſions, 
they would ſoon make both king and par- 


liament depend upon them: that, if both 
King and parliament ſhould think it proper | 


to make a reduction of any part of the army, 
did the houfe imagine, that theſe gentlemen, 
with their ſwords in their hands, would be 
willing to comply, and retire to their reſpec- 
tive houſes at the defire of the commons ? 


No; they would then tell the commons, their | 
commiſſions were for life; they were their | 
freehold; a law of the parliament had made | 
them ſo; and they ſhould not take them from | 


them unleſs they had been guilty of ſome 


| 


| the law preſcribed ; and if they were found 
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crime; if they had, let a court martial be 


called; let them be tried in that way which 


guilty they would ſubmit: that this they 


might reaſonably ſuppoſe, would be the lan- 
guage of thoſe, whom they had a mind to 
reduce; and, in ſuch a caſe, what kind of 
redreſs a court- martial would afford, might 
eaſily be imagine. e TEN 
Sir Robert Walpole, who finiſhed the de- 
bate, gave it as his opinion, that the motion 
tended towards reducing the government to 
a ſtratocracy or military conſtitution : that 
the proviſion, left by the morion, for- en- 
abling the king to remove generals, would 
be very ineffectual, if he were bound up 
from removing inferior officers, who depend 
upon, or were connected with that general, 


in whom all the danger lay: that the two 


noblemen, lately removed, had been ſuc- 
ceeded by two others (meaning the duke of 
Argyle and the earl of Pembroke) of as 
great eſtates, of as good families, and of as. 
untainted characters, as any gentlemen in the 
kingdom : that this motion, ſhould it be ap- 
proved, would eſtabliſh the very crimes, 
which were pretended by the Tories for re- 
moving the great duke of Marlborough from 
his command ; namely, that he was endea- 
vouring to render himſelf | 
was too great for his miſtreſs, had thrown off 
all dependence upon the crown, and aimed 
at making himſelf perpetual. dictator : that, 
in order to pive ſome colour to this ca- 
lumny, he remembered, that a certain gentle- 
man of thoſe days (meaning lord Boling- 
broke) ſent a large preſent to Mr. Booth, 
and told him, it was for the part he acted in 
Cato againſt a perpetual dictator : that this 
ſhewed, it was then conſidered as a great crime 
in an officer to make himſelf independent of 
the crown; and why it ſhould now appear in 
a light fo different, as to induce the people 
to think it neceſſary to frame a law for that 
very purpoſe, he could not imagine : that he 
knew, that great endeavours had been of 
late uſed to make it be believed abroad, that 
this was a divided nation, and the people diſ- 
affected: that hitherto, all ſuch endeavours 
had proved ineffectual ; bur, if this Pow 
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duced ſuch a law: but would naturally ſay, 


that what they had heard they now ſaw ver!» 


fed ; the parliament had no confidence in the 


king, and had therefore taken from him that 
power, which his predeceſſors enjoyed: was 


this, he aſked, an opinion which they ought 


to propagate among their neighbours abroad 
at any time, but eſpecially at this juncture, 
when a firm belief of the unanimity and 
ſtrength: of the kingdom, might be ſo neceſ- 
ſary for preſerving a juſt balance of 3 

ing 


in Europe, and conſequently the very 
of this nation? that, in a word, the regu- 
lation propoſed could do no good; it might 

roduce a multitude of evils; and therefore 
he thought they ſhould all ſay, on this occa- 
ſion, what their forefathers had ſaid on ano- 


ther, Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari. We will 


not have the Engliſh laws changed. 
The above recited arguments were deemed 


concluſive, and the queſtion. being put was 


carried in the negative without a diviſion, 
The truth is, the minority neither expected 
nor deſired, that the motion ſhould ſucceed. 
Their only intention, in 3 it, was to 
have an opportunity of inveighing againſt 
the miniſter, and of introducing another mo- 
tion, which was more directly ſevelled at his 


power and authority. The debate was no 


looner finiſhed, than Mr. Sandy's moved for 
an addreſs to the king, defiring to know, 
who adviſed his majeſty to remove the duke 
of Bolton and lord Cobham from their re- 
ſpective regiments; and what crimes were 
alledged againſt them. „ et | 


This motion was regular and conſtitu- 


tional, though it proved equally unſucceſsful 
with the former. 


ture had been frequently made in parliament 
upon the ſame or ſimilar occaſions. The 


king, it was well known, agreeable to the || quence, and produced more violent debates 
between the contending parties than any 
other matter during 
tion made 
act for ſeptennial parliaments. 


| 9 
therefore, when any crime was committed by 


the government, the miniſter, to whom the 


fault was imputed, was alone called upon to 
anſwer for it, | 


ancient -maxim, could do no wrong; and | 


tion ſhould paſs into à law, would not fo- 
—— believe what they had heard ? They 
' could not imagine, that the depriving two 
colonels of their regiments could have pro- 
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T de gentlemen in the oppoſition availed 
themſelves of this advantage with great dex- 
terity and addreſs. Many ſevere and invidi- 


Motions of the ſame na- 


ſelf and his creatures. 
which was at once ſo injurious to his charac- 


ous reflections were thrown out on the con- 


duct of the adminiſtration. Sir William 
Wyndham faid, that, ſhould any miniſter ſo 
far engroſs the royal ear, as to be able to per- 


ſuade his maſter to diſmiſs a faithful and ap- 


proved ſervant, merely for oppoſing his 


wicked ſchemes, the king, inſtead of being 


the firſt man, would only be the firſt ſlave in 


the nation. But neither this nor ſeveral other 
bitter invectives, that were poured forth againſt 
the miniſtry, could provoke them into a re- 
ply: They knew that ſuch a ſtep would have 
drawn on a long, tedious and inſignificant 


diſpute. They therefore called for the queſ- 


tion, and the motion was rejected by a majo- 
rity of one hundred and one voices. 

A bill for ſecuring the freedom of parlia- 
ment, by limiting the number of officers in 
the houſe of commons, was read a firſt and 
fecond time; but when a motion was made 
for its being committed, it met with a violent 
oppoſition, and produced a warm debate, 


that iſſued in a queſtion, which like the for- 


mer paſſed in the negative. 

The oppoſition were now much diſappoint- 
ed by the r th a bill, which themſelves 
had propoſed, for prohibiting the pernicious 


practice of ſtock-jobbing. Theſe gentlemen 


had conſtantly aſſerted, that the principal 
part of the miniſter's income, and of that of 
his friends, aroſe from trading in the ſtocks ; 
and that, as he was in the ſecret of affairs, 
both at home and abroad, he made uſe of 
his knowledge to influence the funds, in the 
manner he thought moſt advantageous to him- 
This imputation, 


ter and falſe in fact, he treated with a becom- 
ing diſdain, by ſuffering the bill to paſs, even 


though he did not approve it in all its parts. 


But what appears to be of greater conſe- 
this ſeſſion, was a mo- 
by Mr. Bromley, for repealing the 


He affirmed, in ſupport of this motion, 
| | x that 
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that the reaſons for prolonging the ſitting of 
parliaments from three to ſeven years were 
now at an end: that the people in general, 
looked upon ſeptennial parliaments as a 
grievance, and innovation in the conſtitution: 
he begged leave to remind the houſe of the 
act made in the ſixteenth of Charles the ſe- 


cond, which wiſely provided againſt the too 


long continuance of one and the ſame parlia- 


ment, by ordaining that a new parliament 


ſhould be called once-in three years, or 
oftner, if need required: that this act was 
expreſsly confirmed by the bill of rights: 
that, from the time of the revolution to the 
firſt year of the late king, no parliament 
had ſet above three years, and ſome only 
one ſeſſion: that he thought triennial par- 
laments were more grievous than annual 
ones; and conſequently ſeptennial parlia- 
ments muſt be doubly more grievous than 
thoſe which laſted only three years: that, 
ſuppoſing he ſhould be miſtaken in this 
point, which, nevertheleſs, he could never 
admit without due conviction, the argument 


in the preamble to the ſeptennial bill was 


altogether inapplicable to the preſent times : 
that the act againſt bribery and corruption, 
which muſt ever redound to the honour of 
the preſent parliament, would neceſſarily 
remedy that evil; that glorious law would 
prevent corruption. in the electors ; nothing 
but the frequent return of new parliaments 
could prevent it in the elected; and, there- 


fore, in order to effectuate this purpoſe, he 


moved, that leave ſhould be given to bring 
in a bill for repealing the ſeptennial act, and 


for the more frequent meeting and calling of 


parliaments. 

This motion was ſeconded by Sir John St. 
Aubin, knight of the ſhire for Cornwall, a 
gentleman of conſiderable influence in the 
houſe, and who had few or no enemies among 
either party. He gave a kind of hiſtorical 
detail of the duration of parliaments from 
the time of Henry the eighth ; ſhewed how 
triennial parliaments. came to be loſt by the 
revival of the ſeptennial act; and endeavour- 
ed to prove, that ſeptennial parliaments were 


more proper than triennial ones for the pur- 
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poſes of a wicked miniſter: and that both 


king and people would reap more advantages 


from parliaments, in proportion as they were 


more frequently choſen. 


In oppoſition. to the motion, Mr. Conduit 
affirmed, that the prerogatives of the king's 
of England, and the liberties of the people 
were very different from what they had been 


in former times: that the heavy complaints 
againſt Charles the firſt, and his ſon James 
the ſecond, did not ariſe from their continuin 


the ſame parliament too long, but from their 
not calling or holding any parliament at all: 
could more eaſily manage 


that the miniſtry 
a triennial than a ſeptennial parliament: that 
in thoſe of the laſt kind, it had been ſeen, 
that a ſmall minority againſt the miniſter at the 
beginning of the parliament, had frequently 
encreaſed to, a conſiderable ſtrength, and 
ſometimes had almoſt come to a majority, 
before the concluſion of it: that, in his opi- 
nion, the diſpoſal of poſts and places rather 


weakened than ſtrengthened the crown; be- 


cauſe, as there were three or four candidates 


| for every place, a greater number muſt ne- 


ceſſarily fail than could poſſibly ſucceed ; and 


the former were ſure from thenceforth to be- 


come the declared and inveterate enemies of 
the court: that the reaſons for paſſing the 
ſeptennial act ſtill exiſted : that one of thoſe 


reaſons was, the ſpirit of jacobitiſm, which 


prevailed at the time of paſſing that act; and 
he thought that the ſpirit of jacobitiſm was 
but too evident in the diſcontents. which had 
lately broke out in the kingdom. 

Sir Thomas Robinſon, on the ſame ſide of 
the queſtion, maintained, that the expence 
of chuſing triennial parliaments would fall 
much heavier upon the public, than that of. 
chooſing. ſeptennial ones: that during the 
twenty one years that triennial parliaments 


continued, they had been found to be attend- 


ed withgreatinconveniences; whereas, during 
the eighteen years that ſeptennial parliaments 
had laſted, many excellent laws had been paſ- 
ſed, and many wiſe regulations formed for the 
good of the people: that when gentlemen 
{poke of the conſtitution of England in gene- 


ral, they ſpoke in very vague terms; . 
1 | the 
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che conſtitution of England never was fixed | 
till the time of the revolution: that in the 
longeſt parliament that ever ſat in England, 
which met in the reign of Charles the ſecond, 
the longer they ſat, the more averſe did they 
become to the meaſures of the court; and 
that averſion ſtill continued to eneteaſe, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the court 
to ſeduce them : that by parity of reafon, 
ſeptennial parliaments muſt be more fayoura- 
ble than triennial ones to public liberty: that 
he thought a deſire. to revert back to the 
E of remote antiquity, in that particu- 
ar, might be compared to a man in his full 
rowth and ſtrength defiring to return back 
to his childhood: that, if antiquity was to 


be the only rule, a ſeſſion of parliament | 
ought ſeldom or never to continue above | 


twenty days; for parhaments in former times, 
had not buſineſs to employ them longer: 
that, in fact, the whole. form of the conſti- 
tution had been. altered ſince that period, 
by the alterations introduced into the modes 
of property, and by the multiplication of 
buſineſs, through the encreaſe of agriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce: that, 


ſhould the nation paſs it into an act, it would 


have a very bad effect upon all foreign ne- 
gotiations; becauſe foreign miniſters, in 
their dealing with Great Britain, and with 
other nations likewiſe, were greatly influ- 
enced by the ſentiments of a Britiſh par- 
lament; but that they would not know 


how to determine in many matters of the | 
higheſt importance, if they had a new parha- 
ment to conſult at the end of every three 


cars, 


Sir John Willes, attorney general, who | 


was the next ſpeaker on that fide of the queſ- 
tion, obſerved, that, if any time was to be 
fixed upon for imitating the old conſtitution 
Oey to parliaments, they were not ſurely 
to take the time, when the conſtitution was 
weak and in its infancy ;. they were certainly 
to chuſe that time, when it was come to its 
full ſtrength and vigour, which, in his opi- 
nion, was the preſent: that, as gentlemen 
had mentioned the claim of right,. he begged 


they would examine how it ſtood. at that time; 
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by every gentleman in the houſe, that, after 
that claim was ſettled and confirmed, the 
conſtitution was more vigorous than ever it 
was before that period: that, nevertheleſs, 
even in the claim of rights, there was no 
mention made of frequent new parliaments; 
it was ordered, that for redreſs of grievances, 


and for amending, ſtrengthening, and pre- 


held ntly ; but ir was not ſo much as 
inſinuated, that every one of "theſe Rane 
ments ought to be a new one: that, with re- 
gard to the frequency of parliaments, he was 
ure there was never leſs reaſon for complaigt 


|| than ſince the ſeptennial bill -paſfed ; for 
ever fince that time, the ſeſſions had” been 


regularly held, and all of them had been 
allowed to ſit as long as they had any buſi- 
neſs to employ them: that even the triennial 
act was not obtained upon the principles 
| of liberty, but in order to diſtreſs king Wil- 


the tranſition of the conftitution from trien- 
nial to ſeptennial parliaments, was in itſelf a 
right meaſure, and agreeable to the true 
principles of the Engliſh government, inde- 
pendent of any temporary conſideration: that 
| it was owing to the inconveniences king Wil- 
| liam, ſuffered from triennial parliaments, 
| that he was forced, in ſo diſadvantageous 
| a manner, to terminate the war with France, 


when he might have carried it on with v6 
much glory and advantage to the liberties of 
Europe : that to the ſame cauſe were owing 
the dangerous treaties of partition which 
that monarch was obliged to conclude to- 


| which ſuch loud' and general complaints 


| were raiſed : that with regard to the objec- 


tion, that the elected, during a long par- 
liament, were apt to loſe their dependence 
on their conſtituents; a thing that could 


he begged leave to remark, that all the mem- 
bers of the houſe had a dependence upon 


after they were choſen, and had taken their 
| = % 5 4 Fa, 
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ſerving the laws, parkaments dught to be 


iam and the friends of the revolution: that 


wards the latter end of his reign, and of 


never happen, if parliaments were annual; 


the people for their election; this was a 
thing, which he would readily grant; but, 
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ſeats in the houſe, they had no longer any 
dependence on their electors, at leaſt in ſo | 
far as regarded their behaviour in parliament : 
that the whole power of the electors was 
then devolyed upon the members, who, in 
every queſtion that came before the houſe, | 
were to regard only the public good in ge- 
neral, and to determine according to their 
own. judgments; if they did not, if they 
were to depend upon their electors, and to 
follow blindly the inſtructions they ſent them, 
they could not be ſaid to act freely; nor 
could fuch parliaments be called free par- 
laments : that ſuch a dependence would be 
a moſt dangerous dependence ; it would, in 
his opinion, be more dangerous, and of 
worſe conſequence, than a dependence upon 
the crown; for in a dependence on the 
crown, he could ſee no danger, as long as 
the intereſt of the crown was made the ſame 


with that of the people, which every man 


would allow to be the caſe at preſent ; where- 
as the inhabitants of any county, city, or 
borough were very liable to be miſled, and 
might often be induced to give inſtructions 
directly contrary to the intereſt of their 
country : that as to the caſe of bribery and 
corruption, he believed they would be found 
to be much more formidable in ſound than 
in reality : that people uſually ſuppoſed, that 
corruption was only of one ſort; but this 
was a miſtake ; it appeared in many ſhapes ; 
a man might be bribed without giving him 
money; and even members of this houſe 
might be bribed without getting any place | 
. or preferment under the government : that, | 
if any gentleman, to pleaſe his borough, and 
to ſecure his own election, ſhould act con- 
trary to his ans gan, it was as down- 
right a bribery, as if he had got a penſion, 
a place, or preferment from the court ; and 
he looked upon this as one of the very worſt 
ſorts of corruption: that ſeptennial parlia- 
ments had been found by experience to be 
greatly preferable to triennial ones, which 
laſt never failed once in three years, to ſet 
the whole body of the people mad with ri- 
oting and drunkenneſs, to the infinite pre- 
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country, as well as of all trades and manu. 
factures: that he had of late, had oppor. 
tunities of being in as many or more bo- 
roughs as any gentleman of the houſe, and 
he had found them all very well ſatisfied with 
ſeptennial parliaments, and well pleaſed with 
the preſent adminiſtration. | 


Though what the attorney general had fad 


with regard to the independency of the mem- 
bers of parliament on their conſtituents after 
their election, was perfectly juſt, well found- 
ed, and agreeable to the Engliſh conſtitution; 
yet his obſervation gave ſo much offence to 
Sir John Barnard, that he thought proper ta 
anſwer it in a particular ſpeech. He ſaid, 
that the honourable and learned gentleman, 
who ſpoke laſt, had advanced a doctrine, 
which he thought altogether new ; namely, 
that the members had no further dependence 
upon their electors, after they had taken their 
ſeats in parliament ; nay, that a dependence 
upon them would be more dangerous than 
a dependence on the crown : that this was 
really, in his opinion, ſomething very extra- 
ordinary ; and though that gentleman might 
perhaps like the one better than the other, yet 
he ſhould always conſider a dependence on 
the people of England, or even upon thoſe 
he repreſented, as leſs dangerous and more 
honourable than a dependence upon the 
crown : that he valued himſelf more on the 
honour he had had of ſitting in the houſe 
for two parliaments as one of the reprefenta- 
tives of the people of England, and by the 
free and uncorrupted choice of thoſe he 
repreſented, than he could do on the 
greateſt honours the crown could beſtow ;, 
though, indeed, if he had obtained his ſeat 
in the houſe by bribery, or the Hlegal and 
corrupt influence of any great miniſter, he 
ſhould look upon it in a very different light; 
he ſhould conſider himfelf as placed in the 
moſt diſgraceful ſtation poſſible. pag 
Sir William Young, in defence of the at- 
torney-general's ſentiments, obſerved, that 
his learned friend had happened to make an 
| obſervation, which he full thought a very 
juſt one; namely, that after the members 
| were returned, and had taken their ſeats 550 


3 
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the houſe, they ought not any longer to have 


dependence upon thoſe they repreſented : 
that the honourable gentleman, who ſpoke 
laſt, had thought proper to controvert this 


maxim and had called it a new and extraor- | 
dinary doctrine: that with by * to the ob- 


riend, he cer- 


* 


ſervation made by his learned 
tainly meant, and he believed almoſt —_ 
gentleman underſtood him to mean, that at- 

ter the members had taken their ſeats in the 
houſe, they ought, every one of them, to 
look upon themſelves as one of the repreſen- 
tatives of the whole body of the commons of 
England; and ought not to have any parti- 
cular byas for the county, city, or borpugh, 


4 


they repreſented: that this was ſo far from | 


being a doctrine very extraordinary, or alto- 

ether new, that he wiſhed every gentleman 
in the houſe would make it a ſtanding rule 
for his conduct: that he could not help ob- 
ſerving, that there were ſome gentlemen in 
the houſe, Who on many occaſions, confined 


their thoughts too much to the particular 


county, city, or borough” they repreſented; 


but ſurely they muſt be ſenſible, that many 


things might happen in parliament which 
might be for the intereſt of the nation in 


general, though they might not, perhaps, 


=? exactly with the particular intereſts 
of London, Liverpool, Briſtol, or the like 
cities; and, in ſuch a caſe, the gentlemen | 
muſt certainly grant, that, as members of 
parliament, they ought to drop not only 
their dependence upon, but even their con- 
cern, for the particular city, they repreſent- 
ed, in order to concur with the reſt of the 
members in what they judged to be for the 
neral "intereſt of the nation. At laft, the 
ubject being entirely exhauſted, the queſtion 
was put, and carried in the negative by a 
majority of two hundred and forty-ſeven a- 
gainſt one hundred and eighty- four. | 


* 


Reports had been indu ſtriouſſy given out 


by the minority, that, conſidering che large 


and ſpeedy ſupplies, which his majeſty had 


received in the courſe of this feflion, the 
crown would have no occaſion to trouble the 
houſe with any vote of credit. The miniſtry 
thought it needleſs to contradict this report; 
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conſcious, that, from the ſtate of affairs in 


| 
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Europe, the unprejudiced part of the nation 


| fity of ſuch a vote. 


were fully convinced of the abſolute neceſ- 


* 


Sir Robert Walpole, on the twenty eighth 


day of March delivered a meſſage to the 
houſe, importing, that, as the war, which 
had lately broke out in Europe, till continu- 
ed to rage, his majeſty hoped, he might be 
'enabled to augment his forces, if ſuch an 
augmentation ſhould be found neceſſary, be- 
tween the diſſolution of this parliament and 
the election of another. This meſſage occa- 
fioned a violent diſpute, notwithſtanding 
which the majority complied with it; and in 
conſequence of another meſſage, they pre- 
pared and paſſed a bill impowering his majeſt 
to ſhew his paternal affection for the * 
royal, by ſettling on her an annuity of five 
In the upper houſe the oppoſition, though 
more violent, ſucceeded no better than in the 
lower. The duke of Marlborough made a 
motion for a bill to regulate the army, equi- 
valent to that which had been rejected by the 
commons; and, after a warm diſpute, it met 
with the ſame fate. | 
A motion was then made by lord Carteret, 
for an addreſs to. the king, that he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the houſe,, who 
adviſed his majeſty to remove the duke. of 
Bolton and lord Cobham from their regi- 
ments ; and what crimes were laid to their 
charge. This propofal was likewiſe rejected, 
at the end of a debate, in which the duke of 
Argyle obferved, that, though two lords had 
been removed, only one officer had loſt his 
commiſſion. The duke of Bolton not hav - 


thouſand pounds for life. 


ing been bred to the army, this farcaſm was 
levelled at him. 1 


It had been conſtantly aſſerted by the op- 
poſition, and, perhaps, not entirely without 
reaſon, that the miniſter exerted an undue in- 
fluence in the election of the Scottiſh peers. 
In order, therefore, to remedy this evil three 
ſeveral motions were made and defended with 
great ability ; but, as all of them ſeemed to 


| reflect upon the conduct of the adminiſtration, 


they were rejected by the majority, but con- 

ſtantly proteſted againſt, —_ 
On the ſixteenth of April, his majeſty 
went 


360 


went to the houſe of peers, and haying given 
his aſſent to ſuch Pills as were ready, made a 
ſhort ſpeech, to both houſes, importing, 
that it would be a great ſatisfaction to him, 
to ſee a perfect harmony reſtored amo 

thoſe, who were guided by one and the ſame 
principle: that he wiſhed there might be no 
other diſtinction, but of ſuch as meant the 
ſupport of the preſent happy conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, and ſuch as wiſhed to ſubvert 
both: that this was the only diſtinction, which 
ought to prevail in this country, where the 


intereſt of the king and people were inſepara- 
bly connected, and where they could not 
ſubſiſt, but by being kept in that cloſe rela- 
tion: that if religion, liberty and property, 
were never, at any time more fully enjoyed, 


without not only an attempt, but even the 
ſhadow of a deſign, to alter or invade them, 
he begged thoſe ſacred names might not be 
employed as artful and plauſible pretences to 
undermine the preſent eſtabliſhment, which 


alone could preſerve them ſafe and inviolate: 


that he had nothing to wiſh, but that his 
people might not be ſeduced or miſguided : 

e appealed to their own conſciences for the 
regularity of his conduct; and hoped; the 
providence of God would direct them. to 
make choice of ſuch repreſentatives, as were 
moſt fit to be truſted with the care and pre- 
ſervation of the proteſtant religion, the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment, and all the religious and 
civil rights of Great-Britain. The parliament 
was then prorogued, and afterwards diſſolved 
by a proclamation, which alſo. convoked a 
new one. 


The war on the continent, in the mean 


time, continued to rage with great violence. 
The Ruſſian and Saxon army laid. fiege to 
Dantzick, in hopes of ſecuring the perſon of 
king Staniſlaus. The inhabitants at firſt made 
ſome ſhow of reſiſtance : but finding all their 
efforts ineffectual, they were at Jaſt: obliged 
to ſurrender. Staniſlaus eſcaped into. the 
Pruſſian territories : the Poliſh lords, who had 
followed his fortune, ſubmitted to Auguſtus : 
and that prince, returned in triumph to 
Dreſden, having 


firmly eſtabliſhed his authority, 
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overcome his rival, and 
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The ſucceſs of the French in Germany was 


uninterrupted, but they ſuſtained an irrepa - 
rable loſs in the death of the duke of Ber- 


* * * 


a was 15 in Tee which 
e had opened before Philipſburg. on the 
eventy-fixth day of April. The famous 
prince Eugene arrived on the Rhine, to aſ- 
ſume the command of the Imperial army in 
that quarter; but he found himſelf ſo much 
inferior to the enemy, that he was forced 
W the whole campaign, to remain upon 
the defenſive. Marſhal D' Asfeldt, who ſe- 
conded the duke of Berwick in.the command 
of the French army, continued to proſecute 
the ſiege. of Philipſburg with unremitted 
vigour z and the gatriſon of that place, was 
at length compelled to capitylate, after hav- 
ac ek a brave and reſolute defence. 


olu 
qual ſucceſs attended the allies in Italy as 
in Germany. The French,. having reduced 
the caſtle of Milan, and ſeveral other fortreſ- 
ſes, advanced into the Modeneze : while Don 
Carlos, at the head of his own and his fa- 
ther's forces, took poſſeſſion. of Naples, and 
inveſted the town of Gæta and Capua. The 
Imperialiſts in thoſe parts were commanded 
by count Merci: the Spaniards by the count 
de Mortimar; and theſe two generals havin 

come to an engagement in the 1 
of Bitonto, the 8 obtained a com- 
pleat victory over the Imperial amp. 
The battle of Parma was fought on the 
twenty-ninth day of June, in which the 
German army ſuſtained a total defeat from 
the French, who killed the Imperial general, 
a great number of principal officers, and a- 
bove five thouſand private ſoldiers. In con- 
ſequence of this event, the whole kingdom of 
Naples ſubmitted to Don Carlos, who began 
to make preparations for attacking Sicily, 


landed. | Ps | 
In the interim, the Engliſh miniſtry ex- 
erted themſelves with great vigour in putting 
the nation in a poſture of defence; and this 
meaſure, conſidering the diſpoſition of ſome 


of. the powers at war, was not only prudent, : 


but even neceſſary. Of all the allies, the 
king of Sardinia. was the only prince, whole 
alc op +. .- - Profeſſions 


where ſome Spaniſh. troops had already been 
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profeſſions of friendſhip towards England was 


lincere. | 2 
The Spaniſh prime miniſter, who was lately. 


deceaſed, 
mended to his maſter the preſervation of peace 
with Great · Britain as the moſt valuable legacy 
he could leave him; but that bigotted prince 
paid very little regard to his falutary advice. 
The eldeſt ſon of the pretender was ſuffered 
to ſerve in the army of Don Carlos, who had 
even the imprudence to infinuate, that, when- 
ever his affairs would permit, he would ſup- 
port the intereſt of the abdicated family. 


Nor were the French more reſerved in dil- | 


covering their unfriendly ſentiments towards 
England. They publiſhed about this time 
a ſevere edict, by which all ſubjects of Great 
Britain were obliged to enliſt in their armies, 
or forthwith to leave that kingdom. 

A ſharp memorial on this ſubject was pre- 
ſented by the earl of Waldgrave, the Britiſh 
miniſter at Paris; and the French miniſtry 
excuſed themſelves, by alledging, that they 
only meant to execute their edict againſt 
Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonds, and ſuch as had 
no ſettled place of abode, or viſible means of 
ſubſiſtence. | | 

A profound tranquillity, in the mean time, 
reigned throughout Great Britain, with no 
other interruption, than what aroſe from the 
new elections, which were carried on with 
woe zeal and induſtry by the two parties; 

ut, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the 


oppoſition, the majority returned in favour || 


of the miniſtry was very conſiderable. . 

A. D. 1735. On the twenty-ſeventh day 
of January, on the meeting of the new par- 
lian ent, his majeſty, in his ſpeech to both 
houſes, told them, that having undertaken, 
in concert with the ſtates-general, to mediate 
between the powers at war, he had had fo 
good ſucceſs, that a plan would ſpeedily be 
offered to the conſideration of all parties en- 
gaged in the war, as a baſis for a general 
negotiation of peace: that he had concluded 
a treaty with the crown of Denmark, a mat- 
ter, he conceived, of great importance in the 
. Preſent conjuncture, and which, being at- 
tended with ſome expenee, he would order 
ut to be ſubmitted to the conſideration of the 
ee 


had, upon his death -· bed, recom- 
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as tended towards peac 
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commons: that he hoped they would approve 
of the ſteps he had taken for the ſecurity of 
the nation : and that it would at all Aer be 
good policy to. krep this nation in a poſture 
of * * continued to rage in 
Europe. :-:: 121+, e 
On the return of the commons to their 
houſe, a motion was made for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, thankfully acknowledging his wil- 
dom and neſs in purſuing ſuch meaſures 
e and tranquillity, ra- 
ther than to involye Great rede me - e 
rope, too ipitately, in a general an ody 
— r. che "oſt ſenſe which the 
houſe had of his majeſty's tender regard for 
the public quiet and repoſe, and of his un- 
wearied endeayours in forming, in concert 
with the ſtates-genera}, ſuch a plan of a ge- 
neral pacification; as his majeſty, in his great 
wiſdom, conceived to be conſiſtent with the 
honour and intereſt of all parties, as far as 
the circumſtances of time, and the preſent 
re of affairs would permit : 
the king, that the houſe would chearfully 
and effectually raiſe ſuch ſupplies as ſhould 
be neceſſary for the honour, and ſecurity of 
his majeſty and his kingdoms : and that, 
whatever ſhould be the reſult of his majeſ- 
ty's. gracious endeavours to - procure- the 
bleſſings of peace and tranquillity, they 
would enable him to act that part, which he 


| ſhould be called upon to undertake, from 
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motives of honour and juſtice, and a true re- 


gard for the intereſt of his ſubjects. 

The cuſtomary oppoſition ſucceeded this 
motion, and produced warm debates. It was 
alledged on the one hand, that the houſe 
ought to be extremely cautious, leſt their 
agreeing to the addreſs ſnould be conſtrued 
into an approbation of all the meaſures of 
the miniſter: that the adminiſtration could 
claim very little merit in putting the nation 
to ſuch immenſe expences as ſhe had incur- 
red, in arming both by ſea and land, without 
performing one action of importance: and 
that, in any event, it was ridiculous to thank 
his majeſty for not precipitating the nation 
into a war; the rather, as the Dutch, not- 
withſtanding they had ſo much at ſtake, had 
not, during this critical ſituation of affairs 
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on the continent, expended a fingle . 
lin | 


- * 


The gentlemen of the court party inſiſted, | 
that the tranquillity of the nation was owing | 
to its being in a poſture either of offence or | 
defence, as occaſions, which were impoſſi- 
ble to be foreſeen; ſhould require : that the 
increaſe and ſecurity of the trade of Eng- 
land were more than ſufficient to counter- 
balance all the charges ſhe had incurred, and 
which had been all expended within. herſelf : 
that neither his majeſty, nor his miniſters, 
had ever behaved in ſuch a manner, as that 
they ſhould be treated by the houſe with any 
tnarks of diſtruſt in an addreſs, which, at 
beft, was but a mere matter of compliment : 
that thanking his majeſty for not precipitating 
the nation into a war, was no. other than 
thanking him for his caution and prudence: 
that with regard to the Dutch, they were the 
beſt judges of their own affairs, and their 
conduct ought to be no rule to Great Britain : 
that, nevertheleſs, though they had not aug- 
mented their land forces, it was certain they 
had ſuſpended a very large reduction of them, 
which they had intended to have made, when 
the troubles of Europe began : and finally, 
that the conduct of his majeſty, in concerting 
with the Dutch a general plan of pacification, 
was entirely agreeable to the maxims, by | 
which the balance of power in Europe was 
to be maintained. The queſtion being at laſt 
put, the addreſs was voted by a majority of 
wwo hundred and ſixty-five againſt: one hun- 
dred and eighty-five. | 

A motion for encreaſing the number of 
of ſeamen for the ſervice of the current year, 
to thirty thouſand, was the next ſubject of 
debate. The minority affirmed, that twenty | 
thouſand, the number employed laſt year, 
was fully ſufficient : that the unneceſſary na- 
val armaments of Great Britain, during laſt 
lummer, had occaſioned the ruin of Dantzick, 
maſmuch as they prevented the French from 


— 


failing in time to relieve it : that the Spaniards || 


believing the Engliſh fleet, which was then 
fitted out, to be deſigned to act againſt them 
in the Mediterranean, had obliged the French 
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they had laſt year equipped a fleet, under x 


forces with the additional number of ſeven 


—_ 


neſs being finiſhed, his majeſty put an end to 


added, that he was ſtill determined to perſiſt 


n 


miniſtry to keep their ſhips at Breſt, inſtead | 


of ſailing to Dantzick, until the deftination 
of the Engliſh ſquadron ſhould be known. 
In anſwer to theſe obſervations,” the court 
party ſaid, that gentlemen were greatly miſs 
taken if they '1magined the French to have 
ever been ſerious in their deſign either to re- 
lieve Dantzick, or to aſſiſt Staniſlaus in aſcends 

ing the throne of Poland: that it was true, 


pretext of relieving Dantzick; and had cir-' : 
culated a report, that this was their real in- "To 
tention : that, nevertheleſs, it was certain 
that the French fleet was not only detained at 
Breſt all the ſummer, but orders were given 
by the courts of Verſailles and Madrid, to 
fit out, in all their ports, all the ſhips that 
could poſſibly be got ready: that theſe orders 
had obliged his majeſty to -encreaſe his ſea- 


thouſand men; an expedient, which, in all 7 
probability, defeated the deſigns, which the S 
French and Spaniards, had formed againſt "Mm 
theſe kingdoms: that both theſe powers, 8 
far from relaxing their preparations, were 
ſtrengthening their marine with the utmoſt 
induſtry; ſo that the addition of ſeven thou- 
ſand men to the marine of Great Britain was 
but a reaſonable augmentation, and that: this 
meaſure would appear the more neceſſary, 
when 1t was conſidered, that in a free country, 
like Great Britain, where there was no re- 
giſter for ſeamen, by which the fleet might 
be inſtantly manned, the government was 
obliged, upon any ſudden' emergency, to 
have recourſe to preſſing, a moſt diſagreea- 
ble expedient, in a country of liberty. Upon 
the weight of theſe arguments, there was a 
conſiderable majority 1n favour of the motion, 
which was accordingly agreed to. 
Above three millions having been granted 
by way of ſupply, and the other public buſi- 


the ſeſſion on the fifteenth day of May. He 
frankly acknowledged, that the plan of paci- 
fication, which he had formed with the ſtates- 
general, had not yet proved effectual; but 
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in the ſame pacific meaſures, and to uſe his 
endeavours for compoling the troubles of Eu- 
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. A. D. 17 26, 
rope. He thanked the parliament for the pow- 
grader given ls to augment his forces 
by ſea and land; acquainted them with his 
intention to viſit his German dominions; and 
told them he ſhould conſtitute the 
regent of the realm during his abſence. 


His majeſty 


rogation of parhament. a 
The affairs of Europe were very critically 


firuated at this period. The emperor expreſ. 


ſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe at the moderation of 
his Britannic majeſty, who, he had all along 
flattered himſelf, would ſpeedily eſpouſe his 
quarrel, The king, indeed, would, in all 

robability have taken ſuch a ſtep, could he 
== been convinced, that the court of Vi- 


enna deſerved ſuch a favour at his hands, or 


that ſuch a meaſure could be ſafely embraced, 


at a time when the Dutch were ſo ſtrongly 


attached to the French intereſt. His majeſty, 


however, never loſt ſight of the common 
cauſe, but continued to ſupport it with his 
uſual ſpirit; and while matters were thus 
delicately ſituated, the preſervation -of the 
balance of power, was ſolely and entirely 
owing to the wiſdom and prudence of his 
conduct. | 

So ſtrong a party was formed in favour of 
the French at the Ottoman court, that ſome 
divans had been actually held to deliberate 
upon a war with the emperor. The Britiſh 
and Dutch ambaſſadors were no ſooner in- 
formed of this circumſtance, than they tranſ- 
mitted an account of it to their reſpective 
maſters, who ſent them exp orders to 
counter. act the deſigns of th Moch agents: 
and theſe miniſters ſucceeded Wwell in their 
endeavours, that the Grand Signior laid aſide 
his. hoſtile intentions, and the king of Eng- 
land, for the kind and friendly part he took 
in the affair, received the thanks of the em- 
peror. 

With equal ſucceſs alſo, did the Engliſh 
miniſtry intereſt itſelf in preventing the 
flames of war from ſpreading into other parts 
of Europe. A miſunderſtanding having lately 
happened between the courts of Madrid and 
Liſbon, the king of Spain began to make 
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departed for Hanover by the 
way of Holland, immediately after the pro- 
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ſuch preparations for war, that his Portugueſe 
majeſty had reconſe to his uſual ſupport in 
times of diſtreſs, to the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 


lim nation. The miniſtry lent a favourable 


— — 


ear to his application, and refolved to afford 
him that relief which he ſeemed ſo much to 


want. Accordingly, in the latter end of May, 


Sir John Norris ſet ſail with a fleet of twenty- 
eight ſhips of war, and, in a few days, ar- 
rived at Liſbon, where he was received by 
the inhabitants as their guardian and deli- 
verer, The court of Spain affected to be 
highly enraged at this bold ſtep of the 
Engliſh miniſtry, and threatened immediately 
to invade Portugal with a numerous army; 
but, in the end, iſſued orders for counter- 
manding their military preparations, inſtead 
of carrying their threats into execution. 
In the mean time, while the ſeveral powers 
on the continent, were equally tired of the 
war, they were equally above condeſcending, 
to make the firſt advances towards a peace. 
At length, by the good offices of the Britiſh 
miniſtry and the ſtates-general, a ceſſation of 
arms was procured, and conferences were 
opened for a general pacification, by which 
certain preliminary articles were ſoon after 
concluded os. 1 
A. D. 1736. His majeſty returned from 
Hanover in the month of November; and 


on the fifteenth day of January opened the 


parliament with a ſpeech; in which he told 
them, that the plan of a pacification formed 
by the French and Imperialiſts, was, in 
ſubſtance, the ſame with that which hack 


been concerted between him and the ſtates- 
general, though they had thought proper to 


communicate it as a new project; that he 
had agreed to this plan, which had been im- 
parted to the king's of Spain and Sardinia, 
who, it was hoped, would likewiſe be per- 
ſuaded to accede to it; that he had already 
given orders for a reduction of his forces, 


both by ſea and land; but he flattered him- 


felf, they would think it reaſonable to con- 
tinue ſome extraordinary expence, till the 

final eſtabliſhment of the peace of Europe. 
His majeſty, in the month of February, 
ſent two members of the privy council to 
the 
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the prince of Wales, with a meſſage propoſ- 
ing a marriage between his royal highneſs 
and the princeſs of Saxe-gotha, The pro- 

oſal being agreeable to the prince, lord 
1 was diſpatched to the court of 
Saxe-gotha to demand the princeſs, who ar- 
rived in England on the twenty- fifth day of 

April, and in two days after the nuptials 
were celebrated. Upon this occaſion, Mr. 
Pulteney moved for an addreſs of congratu- 


— 


Mr. George Lyttleton and Mr. William Pitt, 
who took this opportunity of pronounc- 
ing elegant panegyrics on the prince of 
Wales, and his amiable conſort. Theſe two 
young members ſoon became diſtinguiſhed in 
the houſe for the ſuperiority of their abili- 
ties, and the irreſiſtible force of their eloquence. 

His majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion on the 
twentieth of May, and in his ſpeech to both 
houſes, obſerved, that a farther convention, 
concerning the execution of the preliminaries, 
had been made and communicated to him 
by the emperor and his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty:: and that negotiations were carrying on 
by the ſeveral powers engaged in the late war, 
in order to ſettle a general pacification. He 
expreſſed great concern at ſeeing ſuch ſeeds 
of diſſenſion town among his people; he de- 
clared it was his defire, and ſhould ever be 
his care, to preſerve the preſent conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed : he | 
recommended a ſpirit of harmony and con- 

cord among all the Proteſtants of the nation, 
as the chief ſupport of that happy eſtabliſh- 
ment: and acquainted them with his inten- 
tion to viſit his German dominions. Ac- 
cordingly, her majeſty being appointed regent 
during his abſence, the king ſet out for Han- 
over, immediately after the prorogation of 
the parliament. 

At this time, riots, tumults, and every 
ſpecies of licentiouſneſs, prevailed univerſaily, 
bar an affair of this kind which moſt engag- 
ed the attention of the public happened at 
Edinburgh. One Wilton a ſmuggler, a fel- 
low of a bold and reſolute ſpirit, had been 
tried and condemned by the lords of ſeſſion, 


Jation to his majeſty, and was ſeconded: by | 


— Mw oat... ow oe Wo . 


for robbing one of the officers of the revenue; 


ENS LAND. 4 b. 1704. 


and baving afterwards been guilty of one of 


the moſt daring actions that ever was attempr- 


ed, that of reſcuing out of the hands of juſ. 


tice, his brother convict in the time of divine 


ſervice, and in the. midſt of his guards, the 
magiſtrates of Edinburgh redoubled their 


uſual precautions for executing the ſentence 
againſt this deſperate criminal. When the 
executioner was cutting him down from the 
gallows, he was pelted, as uſual, with ſtones 
and dirt picked from the ſtreet by the boys 
and rabble. This circumſtance fo provoked 
Porteous, captain of the trained bands, a 
man of a brutal diſpoſition and abandoned 
morals, who attended the execution,. that he 
ordered his men to fire among the people; by 
which precipitate order, ſeveral perſons were 
wounded, and others loſt their lives. 

In conſequence hereof, Porteous, who'had 
no warrant- for this barbarous action, was 
committed to priſon, tried for murder, con- 
victed upon full evidence, and condemned to 
be hanged: but, as the ſmugglers were, at 
this time, remarkably numerous, and ſeemed 
to ſet both civil and military power at defi- 


ance; and as ſome favourable circumſtances 


appeared at the trial of Porteous, a re- 
prieve was ſent for him by order of her ma- 


zeſty. © 


Stimulated by the relations and friends of 
thoſe who had been murdered, and fired with 
a national jealouſy, the common people of 
Edinburgh reſented this lenity ſhewn- to a 
criminal, who was the object of their deteſta- 
tion. They formed a ng with the 


eaeeath on the very day, which 
the judges hi ixed for his execution. 
Having come to this reſolution, they aſ- 
ſembled in different bodies about ten o'clock 
at night, and blocked up the gates of the ci- 
ty, to prevent the admiſſion of the troops, 


that were quartered in the ſuburbs. They 


ſurpriſed and diſarmed the town guard: they 
broke open the priſon doors; dragged Por- 
teous from thence to the place of execution; 
and leaving him hanging by the neck on a 
dyer's pole, . quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral 


habitations. | cs RT was performed 


With 


* 


F 


| with ſuch conduct and circumſpection as. 


ſeemed to be the reſult of a plan concerted by 


verſons of conſequence: it therefore became 
— of a N ſtrict enquiry, but the 


the object 
2 of the ſcheme were never detected. 


The ſeveral contending powers in Italy, 


had, by this time, agreed to the prelimina- 
ries of peace concluded between the emperor 


and France. The duke of Lorrain had mar- 
ried the emperor's eldeſt daughter, the arch- 
dutcheſs Maria Thereſa, and ceded Lorrain 


to France, even before he ſucceeded to Tul- | 


cany. Don Carlos was crowned king of Si- 
cily : Staniſlaus abdicated the crown of Po- 


land: and Auguſtus was univerſally acknow- 


ledged ſovereign of that Kingdom. The pre- 
liminaries were approved and ratified by the 
diet of the empire; the provinces of Italy 


ſubmitted to the houſe of Auſtria, and the 


king of Spain commanded his troops to eva- 
cuate Tuſcany. - | | 
Prince Eugene, who had acted as the Im- 
perial plenipotentiary on this occaſion, did 
not live to ſee the happy fruits of his nego- 
tiation. He died at Vienna, in April, at the 


age of ſeventy-three, leaving behind him 


a character equally unxivalled, in the cabinet 
and in the field. ; 1 

At this period, Great-Britain ſuſtained a 
great and public loſs in the death of lord 


Chancellor Talbot, who had, for ſeveral years, 


two; and was ſucceeded as 
lord Hardwicke, . | 


executed that highoffice withequal ability and 
uprightneſs. He died, univerſally lamented, 
in the month of February, at the age of fifty- 
chancellor by the 


A. D. 1737. His majeſty being indiſpoſed, 
in conſequence of the fatigue he had ſuffered 
in a tempeſtuous paſſage from Holland, the 
parliament was opened by commiſſion, on the 


firſt day of February. The lord chancellor, 


as om of = paces authorized by this com- 
miſſion, made a ſpeech in his majeſty's name 
to e houſes, Je 
with regard to foreign affairs, the reſpective 
acts of ceſſion being exchanged, 3 
given for the evacuation and poſſeſſion of the 
everal countries and places by the powers 
concerned, according to the allotment and 
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whom he acquainted, that, 


— 


e 


clared their, reſolution 


* 


diſpoſition of the preliminary, articles, the 
great work of re-eſtabliſhing. the general tran- 
quillity was far advanced; but his majeſty 
was of opinion, that great attention ought to 
be paid to the final concluſion! of the new 
ſettlement, which was to diſpoſe of ſuch con - 
ſiderable parts of Europe: that though there 
was the moſt promiſing appearance of a ge- 
neral laſting tranquillity, yet common pru- 
dence called upon the Britiſh nation ro avoid 
an indolent ſecurity and too great a diſregard 
to future events: that, in a word, ſhe ought 
to be provided againſt all attempts that might 
be made againſt her peace by any of her 
enemies: that his majeſty had, as ſoon as the 
circumſtances of affairs would permit, made 
ſuch a reduction of the public expences, as 
was conſiſtent with the quiet and ſafety of his 
kingdoms, the ſecurity of commerce, and the 
honour. and intereſt. of the. nation : that he 
could not, without ſurpriſe and concern, ob- 
ſerve the many deſigns and contrivances car- 
ried on, in various: ſhapes, and in different 
parts of the nation, tumultuouſly to reſiſt and 
obſtruct the execution of the laws, and to vio- 
late the peace of the kingdom: that theſe diſ- 
turbers of the public repoſe, conſcious that 
the intereſts of his majeſty and his people 
were the ſame, and ſenſible of the harmony 
that ſubſiſted between him and his parliaments, 
had levelled their ſedition againſt both, and, 
in their late outrages, had either directly op- 
poſed, or at leaſt endeavoured to render inef- 
tectual, ſome acts of the whole legiſlature : 
that the conſideration of the height, to which 
theſe. audacious practiſes might riſe, if not 


timely ſu e afforded a melancholy proſ- 


pect, and required particular attention, leſt 
they ſhould affect the general peace and good 
government of the whole community, as 
well as the property, peace and quiet of private 
pet E + P2767 
In conſequence of this ſpeech, both houſes 
of parliament preſented addreſſes, in which 
they expreſſed their abhorrence of the out. 
rages committed by the populace; and de- 
cl: to ſupport his majeſty 
in re-eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity + 


| the nation. The commons having heard and 


2222 dctermined 
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determined ſome controverted eleckions, pro- 
cceded to take the ſupply into conſide ration. 
They voted ten thouſand men for the ſea ;- ſer- 


vice: they fixed the land forces at ſeventeen 
thouſand ſeven hundred and four; and, for 


maintaining theſe and defraying other neceſ- 
ſary expences, they granted his majeſty the 
ſum of- one million out of the ſinking fund, 
and continued the land and malt taxes. 
Lord Carteret remarked, in the beginning 
of this ſeſſion, that, notwithſtanding the 
powers, with which the civil magiſtrate was 
armed, the military force had been employed 
in ſuppreſſing the late diſturbances; none of 
which, he ſaid, had proceeded from any ſpirit 
of dilaffeftion to the government, but ve 


different cauſes : that the murder which had 


been committed by the populace of Edin- 
burgh, was of the moſt atrocious nature, 
and that the conſpiracy which had effected 
it was the more to be dreaded, as it was at- 
tended with no other diſorder than the per- 
petration of the crime, and ſeemed to have 
been formed by ſome perſons of rank and 


conſequence: that, in his opinion, their 


lordſhips ought to make the moſt diligent 


and ſevere enquiry into this affair, to bring 


the delinquents to condign puniſhment ; and 
that if it ſhould appear that the magiſtrates 
and inhabitants of the city of Edinburgh had 


not vigorouſly exerted their utmoſt influence | 
* "i = „ 1 
in order to ſuppreſs the late inſurrection, the 


city itſelf ought to be puniſhed. 


In anſwer to lord Carteret, the duke of 
Newcaſtle and the earl of Hardwicke affirm- 


ed, that there was an abſolute neceſſity for 


employing the military force in quelling the 
ö The earl of Ilay under- 


late commotions. 
took to prove, from the nature of the Union, 


and the government in general, that the city 


of Edinburgh, in its corporate capacity, 
could not be disfranchiſed, for any erime of 
its magiſtrates, even ſuppoſing t hem to be 


9 
8 


guilty. He agreed, however, with the court- 


peers in thinking, that the late diſturbances 


had proceeded from a ſpirit of diſaffection in 
the populace; and he inveighed, with great 


ſeverity, againſt the inſidious arts that had been 


uled to alienate the minds of the people from 
his majeſty's perſon and government. 


„ 


| 
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A motion was then made by lord Carteret, 
that the provoſt and baillies of Edinburgh - 


in the year 1736 ; that the perſon command - 
ing the city guard at the time of the riot in 
which captain Porteous was murdered ; that 


the commander in chief of his majeſty's for- 


ces in Scotland, at the time of the ſaid riot; 
ſhould, all of them, be ordered to attend 


the houſe: and that an humble addreſs ſhould 


be preſented to his majeſty, deſiring, that the 


different accounts and papers relating to the 


murder of captain Porteous, might be laid 
before the houſe. * eee neren 

When theſe papers were examined, and 
all the witneſſes arrived, including three 
Scottiſh judges, a debate aroſe about the man- 
ner in which the laſt ſnould be interrogated, 


whether at the bar, at the table, or on the 


woolpacks. Some Scottiſh lords maintained, 


that they had a right to ſit next to the judges 


of England; but after a long debate, this claim 
was rejected, and the judges of Scotland ap- 
peared at the bar in their robes. The queſtions 


put to them were few, and immaterial; and 


the anſwers they returned, however ſatisfac- 
tory in themſelves, gave but very little in- 
ſight into the murder of _—_— Porteous, 
which was the grand object of enquiry. 
When the houſe had procured all the in- 


telligence that could poſſibly be obtained, a 


bill was brought in to diſable Alexander 
Wilſon, for aboliſhing the guard of that 
city, and for taking away the gates of the 


Nether-bow-port, ſo as to open a communi- 


cation between the city, and the ſuburbs in 
which the king's troops were quartered. 
The duke of Argyle, and other 


violent altercations, the whole of it was re- 
duced to a ſimple act, diſabling Alexander 
Wilſon, the lord provoſt, from enjoying any 
office or place of magiſtracy in the city of 
Edinburgh, or elſewhere in Great-Britain, 
and for impoſing a fine of two thouſand 


pounds upon the ſaid corporation, for the be- 
nefit of the widow of the late captain Por- 
teous. e eee ieee eee 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 


the twenty-firſt day of June, and put an 2 
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made a ſtrenuous oppoſition to this bill. At 
length, however, after warm diſputes and 
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to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ſaid, 
that he was extremely concerned to obſerve 
the licentiouſneſs of the times: that, under 
the colour and diſguiſe of liberty, they could 
not be inſenſible what ſcandal and offence it 

ave to all honeſt and ſober men, and | how 
abſolutely neceſſary it was to reſtrain this ex- 
ceflive abuſe, by a due and vigorous execu - 
tion of the laws : thata defiance of all autho- 
rity, a contempt of magiſtracy, and even a 
reſiſtance of the laws, were become too ge- 
neral, though equally prejudiciat to the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and the liberties of 
the people; the ſupport of the one being in- 
ſeparable from the protection of the other: 
that he had ever made the laws of the land 


the invariable rule of his actions, and he 
thought he might with reaſon expect in re- 


turn all that ſubmiſſion to his government and 
authority, which he would take care to make 
as much the intereſt of his ſubjects, as the 
laws had made it their duty. if 

At this period, the public attention was 
engroſſed by an affair of a very delicate and 
intereſting nature. The pri 
had advanced to the very laſt month 'of her 


pregnancy, before the king and queen were 
informed of her being with child. She was 


twice conveyed from Hampton- Court to the 


palace of St. James's, when her labour-pains 


were ſuppoſed to be approaching; and at 
length was delivered of à daughter, the 


arrival. 19 It. 13: 
As ſoon as his majeſty was acquainted with 
this event, he ſent a meſſage by 


the birth of the 


tered to himfelf and the queen. The prince 
deprecated his majeſty's anger in ſeveral ſub- 
miſſive letters, and implored the queen's 
mediation. The princeſs joined her intrea- 

ties to thoſe of his royal highneſs; but no 
happy conſequence aroſe from their repeated 


x 


acts of humility and ſupplication. 


| Fs The duke of Grafton carried another meſ. | 
ſage from his majeſty, in which he obſerved, 


that the whole of the prince's conduct had, 


princeſs of Wales 


princeſs Auguſta, about two hours after her 


the earl of 
Eſſex to the prince, congratulating him upon 
princeſs, but at the ſame. 
time, expreſſing his diſpleaſure at the con- 
duct of his royal highneſs, as an indignity of- 
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for a conſiderable time paſt, been ſo entirely 
void of all duty to him, that he long had 


reaſon to be highly offended at his deport- 


ment: that, until he ſhould withdraw his 


regard and confidence from thoſe, by whoſe 
inſtigation and advice he was directed and en- 
couraged in his unwarrantable behaviour to 
him and the queen, and until he returned to 
his duty, he mould not reſide in his palace; 
which he would not ſuffer to be made the re- 
ſort of thoſe, who, under the appearance of 
an attachment to the prince, fomented the 
diviſion which he had raiſed in his family, 


and thereby weakened the common intereſt 


of the whole: that in this ſituation, he 


would admit of no reply; but when his ac- 


tions ſhould manifeſt a juſt ſenſe of his duty 
and ſubmiſſion, that circumſtance might in- 


duce him to pardon, what, at preſent, he 
moſt juſtly reſented: that, in the mean time, 


it was his pleaſure, that the prince ſhould 


quit St. James's with all his family, when it 
could be done without prejudice or inconve- 
nience to. the princeſs : and that he ſhould, 


for the preſent, leave to the princeſs the care 
of his grand-daughter, until a proper time 
tion. 1 | 7 
Hereupon his royal highneſs retired to Kew, 
and made other efforts to be re- admitted into 
his majeſty's favour, which, however, he 
could not regain. Nevertheleſs, he ſent lord 
Baltimore, one of his domeſtics, to the lord 
Grantham, the queen's chamberlain, entreat- 
ing to know whether ſhe would receive a let- 


called upon him to conſider of her educa- 


ter from him in mitigation of his conduct. 


Her majeſty - declining that expedient, the 
princeſs wrote a humble and ſubmiſſive letter 
co the king, who returned an anſwer full of 
affection and civility to her highneſs ; though 
it plainly appeared, that his diſpleaſure at 
the conduct of the prince was rather encreaſ- 
ed than abated. The princeſs wrote a like 
ſubmiſſive letter to the queen, who anſwered 


it in a very kind and affectionate manner; 


þ 


but, at the ſame time inſinuared, that his 


majeſty's reaſons for being diſpleaſed with the 
prince, were more and greater than either ſhe 
or the world were acquainted with. 


Thus ended a correſpondence, which, as 


ſoon 
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ſoon as it was finiſhed, was publiſhed by au- continued their depredations, almoſt ever 
thority, and made various imprefſiens on the || fince the treaty of Seville; and more parti» 
minds of the public. The candid and im- || cularly laſt year had carried them. to a great 
partial part of the nation believed, and even || cr heighth than ever: that they had atbitrarily - 
openly affirmed, that both the king and the || ſeized ſeveral ſhips with their effects, belong. 
prince were impoſed upon by thoſe, who || ing to his majeſty's ſubjects, on the high ſeas, . 
found their account in creating a difference || in the deſtined courſe of their voyages to and 
between them. | from the Britiſh. colonies, amounting to a 
We pretend not wholly to gray & the || very conſiderable value: that the captains | 
prince's conduct, but whatever were his faults, | and maſters of the ſaid ſhips had been, ac - 
ſurely the puniſhment he underwent ſeems to || cording to the laſt adyices at the petitioners, | 
have been rather ſevere, if not rigorous and || and were, as the petitioners believed, at that 
cruel; for he was not even admitted into the || very time, confined by the Spaniards in the 
preſence of the queen his mother, in her laſt || Weſt Indies: and that the crews were now in 
moments, to implore her forgiveneſs, and re- ſlavery in Old Spain, where they were moſt 
ceive her laſt bleſſing. She died of a morti- || inhumanly treated: that that cruel people 
- fication in her bowels, on the twentieth day || made it their practice to attack and board all 
- of November, in the fifty-fifth year of her || Britiſh merchant ſhips they mer with in the 
age, regretted as a princeſs of uncommon || American ſeas, under pretence of ſearching 
penetration, extenſive generoſity, a pattern || for goods, which they deemed contraband, 
of conjugal fidelity and affection, a generous || or not agreeable to their own arbitrary will 
patroneſs of learning and learned men, and | and pleaſure, contrary to the law of nations, 
devout in the performance of all her religious || and in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſub- 
duties. | fiſting between the two crowns ; that, by theſe 
A. D. 1738. On the twenty-fourth of Ja- || unjuſt and violent proceedings of the Spani- 
nuary, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion of — ards, the Britiſh trade and navigation to and 
liament with a ſhort ſpeech, recommending || from America was rendered very unſafe and 
the diſpatch of the public buſineſs with pru- || precarious, inſomuch, that the inſurance from 
dence and unanimity. Each houle preſented || Jamaica had greatly riſen on that account 
a warm addreſs of condolance, on the queen's || only ; and that, without ſome ſpeedy and ef- 
death, with which he appeared to be deeply || fectual remedy, the American trade and navi- 
affected. An enquiry into the Spaniſh de- gation, together with the revenue of the 
redations was the firſt and principal buſineſs || crown ariſing from it, would be greatly dimi- 
which came before the parliament during the || niſhed, if not entirely loſt : that although his 
courſe of this ſeſſion, | Catholic majeſty had engaged by the treaty of 
This ſubject had been referred by the king |} Seville, and by a ſubſequent declaration, to 
to a committee of the privy council, where || cauſe reparation forthwith to be made to the 
the merchants endeavoured to make good || unhappy ſufferers, yet was there no inſtance 
their allegations. Their cauſe was ſpecious || of ſuch ſatisfaction having been given; fo far 
and popular; the public readily eſpouſed || from. it, that, whilſt the Britiſh ſubjects were 
their quarrel; they were befriended by the || amuſed with vain and fruitleſs? hopes of re- 
anti-courtiers in both houſes, who wanted || covering their effects, the Spaniards had 
to force the miniſtry into a war with Spain : || committed farther inſults upon them, and 
and, encouraged by all theſe favourable cir- || {till continued the ſame unjuſt practices: that 
cumſtances, they delivered a very ſpirited ||. the cedulas or orders, iſſued by the court of 
petition to the lower houſe, repreſenting, || Spain, to their governors, in America, were 
that the Spaniards had paid ſo little regard {| only calculated, as the petitioners had reaſon 
to his majeſty's moſt gracious endeavours to || to apprehend, to evade giving ſatisfaction to 
obtain juſtice to his ſubjects, that they had " the Engliſh ſubjects; for, to the beſt of the 
. . M petitioners 
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petitioners 


vernor recalled or puniſhed for refuſing to 


knowledge, there never had been 
one of thoſe cedulas executed, nor any go- 


comply with them : that, for any nation to 


aſſume the power of detaining or rummaging 
the Britiſh ſhips, upon their lawful voyages 
on the American ſeas, was, in effect, as the 
petitioners conceived, claiming and exerciſing 
che ſole ſovereignty of thoſe ſeas: that if the 
Spaniards ſhould be ſuffered to act in this in- 
jurious manner, to inſult the perſons of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, or to plunder their pro- 
Penh the petitioners were of opinion, that 
u 


ch practices would be attended not only, || 


with a great obſtruction to that valuable 
branch of our commerce and navigation, but 
alſo, with conſequences ſtill more fatal to 
Great Britain : and that, therefore, as the 
meaſures hitherto purſued had proved ineffec- 
tual, they humbly hoped the houſe would 
take the matter into their moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration, and would provide ſuch means, as 
to them ſhould ſeem moſt proper, for pro- 
curing relief to the unhappy ſufferers, and 
for preventing all future inſults to, and depre- 
dations on the ſubjects of Great Britain. 
This petition, reinforced by others of the 
like nature from moſt of the trading towns 
in the kingdom, had ſuch an influence upon 
the houſe, that a motion was made to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty for copies of all the repre- 
ſentations ſent by the miniſtry of England to 
that of Spain, ſince the firſt day of Novem- 
ber laſt, and of ſuch anſwers to the ſaid repre- 
ſentations as had been receives. 
In the mean time, the ſubject of the Spa- 
niſh depredations engaged the enquiries of the 
houſe of lords as much as of the commons. 
The lord Carteret, who had ſtudied the mat- 
ter with great accuracy, endeavoured to prove, 
that the baſis of all European commerce in 
America, conſiſted in each nation, reſerving 
to itſelf an excluſive right to trade with its 
own colonies and plantations: and that, there- 
fore, the Sen had not the leaſt equita- 
ble pretence for ſearching or ſecuring any ſhip 
which was not actually in the ports or 
bours of Spain. | 1 
His lordſhip inſiſted, that the modes of 
viſiting and ſearching, mentioned by the 
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within a certain diſtance from the ſhore, 
obſerved, that nothing could be more unjuſt 


| of America, it was often i 


Thus ended an enquiry, which, 
the meeting of parliament, had wholly en- 


- 
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treaty of 1667, were applicable to the Euro- 
pean navigation alone, and not to the Ame- 
rican z becauſe that treaty took it for granted, 


that no trade could be carried on between the 


Spaniards and the Engliſh in America, and, 
conſequently, that there could be no object 
of ſearch, unleſs the ſhips of one nation ſhould” 
be found actually trading within the ports 
and harbours of the other. And he confirmed 
this aſſertion by the practice of the French 
and the Dutch, who had poſſeſſions in Ame- 
rica, and who made the ſame excluſive pri- 
vileges the rule of their conduct. n 

He farther proceeded to ſhew, that there 


could not be the ſhadow of a pretext for an, 


Spaniſh veſſels to ſtop an Engliſh ſhip in the 


open ſea ; and with regard to the claim, 


which the Spaniards made, of ſtopping ſhips 
he 


and, unreaſonable; becauſe, in a coaſt ſo ex- 
tenſive, ſo unequal, and ſo little known as that 
Mble for Bri- 
tiſh ſhips to perform their voyages from one 
Engliſh-. colony to another, without being 


ſometimes driven, by. winds, tides or cur- 


rents, within ſuch. diſtances of 'the - Spaniſh 
coaſt, as they might deem to be unlawful. 


His lordſhip's reaſoning appeared to be ſo 


ſtrong and concluſive, that the houſe unani- 
mouſly agreed in preſenting an addreſs to his 
majeſty. In anſwer to which his majeſty ſaid, 
that he was ſenſibly touched with the many 
hardſhips and injuries ſuſtained by his trad- 
ing ſubjects in America, from the cruelties 


and unjuſt depredations of the Spaniards: 
that they might be aſſured of his care to 


procure ſatisfaction for the injuries they had 
already ſuffered, to ſecure the freedom of 


navigation for the future, and to maintain to 


his ſubjects the full enjoyment of all the rights 
to which they were entitled by treaty and the 
laws of nations: and that he doubted not but 


that in the ſteps he ſhould take for this 


neceſſary 


purpoſe, he ſhould have the aſſiſt- 
ance of t 1 36 05722563) 


ry 


e houſe; : , ©. 


ever ſince 


groſſed the attention of the public. So en- 
tirely, indeed, were the minds of the people. 
1 occupied 


- 
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occupied with this intereſting object, that j| mortality, convicted of having fold it illegatty, 


very little regard was paid to other affairs; 
although fome of them were confeſſedly of 
great conſequence, 2) DET BT 


The king put a period to the: ſeſſion on 
the twentieth day of May, with a ſpeech, in 
which he obſerved, that, agreeable. to what 
had appeared to be the concurrent opinion of 
both houſes of parliament, he had given or- 
ders to repeat, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt preſ- 
ſing manner, his inſtances at the court of 
Spain for obtaining ſatisfaction for the many 
injuries and loſſes ſuſtained - by his trading 
ſubjects in America, and for effectually ſe- 
curing their rights for the future; and he 
hoped, from the juſtice and equity of the 
Catholic king, to procure and eſtabliſn a free 
and uninterrupted exerciſe of trade and na- 
vigatiqn between the ſubjects of the two 
crowns, agreeable to the law of nations, 


and to treaties ſubſiſting between the two 


wers. 2 | PS Te 
" the twenty fourth day of May, her royal 
highneſs the princeſs of Wales was delivered 
of a ſon, who was baptized by the name of 
George, and who now fits u 
His birth was celebrated with uncommon re- 
Joicings : addreſſes of congratulation were 
preſented to the king by the two univerſities, 
and almoſt all the cities and corporations in 
the kingdom. But the prince of Wales {till 
laboured under the diſpleafure of his majeſty, 
who had ordered the lord chamberlain to 
ſignify in the gazette, that no perſon, who 
viſited the prince, ſhould be admitted into 
his majeſty's preſence at any of the royal 
palaces. Reg 

The populace were provoked to ſuch a 
degree by the paſling of the act to diſcourage 
the ſale of ſpirituous liquors by retail, that 
they frequently aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner in the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter. They were ſo addicted to the uſe of 
that pernicious compound known by the ap- 
peNation of gin, that they ran all riſques rather 


than forego it entirely; and ſo little regard 


was paid to the law, by which it was prohi- 


bited, that, in leſs than two years, twelve 


thouſand perſons were, within the bills of 


the throne. 
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the ſt 
the players, w 


parts adjacent. 


Near one half of that number was caſt 
in the penalty of one hundred pounds; an 
three thouſand © perſons paid ten pounds 


each, rather than undergo the diſgrace of 
being committed to the houſe of correc- 
tion. ti 5 $$ 5+ ed | FA EL BS .* 3 


Notwithſtanding the laws which had been 


made againſt vagrants, a ſet of French players, 
in the month of October in this year, 
attempted to exhibit a French comedy on 

the theatre, in the Hay-market; but were 
routed by the audience. The ſtrollers, how- 


ever, who, in fact, had no licence for playing, 


were moſt unwarrantably ſupported by De 
ſy pragmatical juſtice of Weſt- 
minſter, who was fo imprudent as to attempt 
reading the riot act, and even ordered a party 
of the guards upon the ſtage ; an expedient, 


in which, had he proceeded, would certainly 


have endangered the lives of many innocenc 
perſons : but, happily, the reſolution of the- 
audience prevented any bad conſequences : 
the guards were hindred from coming on 
age; and the tumult ended in filencing 
ho were obliged to leave the 


? 


kingdom, 8 ee 

About this time, a moſt dangerous ſpirit of 
revenge, appeared in the Weſtern counties of 
England, where a number of journeymen and 
ſervants, who had been ill uſed by their maſ- 
ters, roſe in a tumultuous manner, and com- 


mitted the moſt terrible outrages againſt the 
perſons and properties of thoſe, who had in- 


curred their reſentment, In order to quell 


theſe diſturbances, and prevent the flames of 


ſedition from ſpreading into other counties, a 
body of troops was. quartered at Bradford, 
Trowbridge, Melkſham, Chippenham, and 


About the fame period a moſt dangerous 


inſult was committed upon. juſtice, by a par- 
ty of ſailors, at Wapping, who cut down from 
the gibbet, and brought to life, one Bucha- 
nan, who had been condemned to be hanged 
for murder; and, notwithſtanding the atro- 
 ciouſneſs of the crime, and the danger of the 


| 


example, the offenders were, by ſome means 
or other effectually ſcreened from juſtice. 
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I. D. 1739. His majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
of Rac on the firſt day of February by a 

zeech from the throne, in which he ſaid, that, 
Pied by the concurrent advice of both 
houſes of parliament, he had Joſt no time in 
making preparations to do himſelf and his 
people juſtice, if the conduct of the court 
of Pam had laid him under that neceſſity: 


that he had, at the ſame time, in the ſtrongeſt 


manner, repeated his inſtances for obtaining ö ; ne I 
» EE | curity of his majeſty and his kingdoms ; and 


ſuch reparation for the many injuries and 
loſſes already ſuſtained, and ſuch effectual 
ſecurity for the future, as might prevent the 
conſequences of an open rupture: that he 
had now the ſatisfaction to acquaint them, 


that the meaſures he had purſued, had been | 


ſo ſucceſsful, that a convention was concluded 
and ratified between him and the king of 
Spain, by which, upon a ſtrict examination 
of the demands on both ſides, that prince had 
obliged himſelf to make reparation to the 
Britiſh ſubjects, by 8 of a certain 
ſtipulated ſum: that plenipotentiaries were 
likewiſe named and appointed, for regulating, 
within a limited time, all thoſe grievances 
and abuſes, which had hitherto interrupted 
the Britiſh commerce and navigation in the 
American ſeas ; and for ſettling all matters 
in diſpute, in ſuch a manner, as might, for 


and pretences of complaint, by a ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of our mutual treaties, and a juſt 
regard to the rights and. privileges, belong- 
ing to each nation: and finally, he promiſed 
that he would order the convention to be laid 
before his parliament. 
When the commons were come back to 
their own houſe, Sir Hanbury Williams 
moved for an addreſs to his majeſty. in the 
uſual ſtrain. This motion was violently op- 
poſed by all the antiminiſterial party. Sir 
John Barnard, ſaid, that the ſpeech itſelf was 


that plenipotentiaries were appointed to re- 
gulate the grievances and [abuſes that had 
happened to the Britiſh ſubje&s, from the in- 


continuance of them, but only under a dif- 
terent form; and indeed, that the ſame ob- 


folence and cruelty of the Spaniards: that, 
in his opinion, to regulate abuſes implied a | 


IJ 


the future, prevent and remove all new cauſes 


| 
| 


— 


' 


moſt. abſurdly worded, becauſe it declared, 


jection might with Juſtice be made to the 
whole ſubſtance of the convention. 
For theſe reaſons he diſapproved of any 
expreſſions, that could have the leaſt appear- 
ance of approving ſo deſtructive a meaſure, 
and thought the addreſs ought to be confined. 
to the ſimple expreſſions of thanking his ma- 
jeſty for his gracious ſpeech, and aſſuring him 
that the houſe would grant him ſuch ſupplies 
as ſnould be neceſſary for the honour and ſe- 


that they would endeavour to avoid all heats 
and animoſities in carrying on the public bu- 
ſineſs in that crĩtical juncture. This laſt mo- 


tion, however, was conſidered as equally un- 


reaſonable and diſrepectful to his majeſty: it 
was therefore rejected, and the addreſs was 
voted to be in the common form. | 

The convention being ſubmitted to the 
inſpection of the commons, the whole houſe 
went into a committee on this important ſub- 


ject: and the principal ſpeakers on both ſides 


exerted their utmoſt abilities, either attacking 
or defending the meaſure. Cn I 
* The merchants. of London trading to 
America, the city of London, and almoſt 


| all the towns and corporations in the king- 


dom, preſented petitions againſt the treaty, 
A very excellent law paſſed during this 
ſeſſion of. parliament, for the encouragement 
af the woollen manufacture; and two bills 
in behalf of the ſugar colonies ; one, per- 


mitting them, for a limited time, to export 


their produce directly to foreign parts, under 
proper reſtrictions: the other making more 


effectual proviſions for ſecuring the duties laid 


upon the importation of foreign ſugars, rum 
and molaſſes, into Great · Britain and his ma- 
jeſty's plantations in America. 5 


Although the uſe of theſe bills to the ſugar 
colonies muſt be evident to every one, yet 


petitions were preſented againſt them by the 
merchants of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, 
and other places; but the objeſtions of the 
petitioners were either ſo frivolous or ſelfiſh, 


| that little regard was paid to them by the 


parliament, | 
An act paſſed during this ſeſſion, for grant- 


ing a reward of five thouſand pounds to Jo- 


| anna Stevens, on her diſcovering, for the be- 


nefic 


mY 


nefit of the public, a noſtrum for the cure of 
perſons afflicted with the ſtone. The powers 
of the commiſſioners too, appointed to ſuper- 
intend the building of Weſtminſter Bridge, 
were conſiderably enlarged by another id, 
and a lottery was.eſtabliſhed for raiſing money 
to defray the expence of this great and va- 
luable work. 
The parliament having diſpatched the bu- 
fineſs for which they met, his majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers on the fourteenth day of 
June, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a 
ſhort ſpeech, in which he exhorted all, who 
profeſſed themſelves zealous aſſertors of the 
rights and privileges, laws and liberties of 


their country, and of the proteſtant religion, 


under the preſent eſtabliſhment, to unite their 
endeavours in defence of theſe ineftimable 
bleſſings ; and expreſſed his wiſhes, that the 
honour, proſperity, and ſafety of the king- 
dom, might become one common cauſe, and 


reconcile all civil diſcords and diviſions, that 
ſo, by their firmneſs and unanimity, they 


might diſappoint the hopes and expectations 
of their enemies. 

The numerous depredations and inſulting 
behaviour of the Spaniards had, by this time, 
ſo incenſed the Engliſh, that a war between 
the two nations was become altogether una- 
voidable, Letters of marque and repriſals 
were granted againſt the ſubjects of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty : a promotion was made of 
general officers: the troops were augment- 
ed: an embargo was laid on all outward bound 
ſhips: and a reinforcement was ſent to admi- 
ral Haddock, who, for ſome time paſt, had 
been cruizing in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, 
received orders, at the ſame time, to declare 
to the Spaniſh court, that his Britannic ma- 
jeſty inſiſted upon a formal renunciation, on 
the part of Spain, of all claims of ſearching 
_ Britiſh ſhips, as the baſis of a future treaty : 


—_— — 


and that the honour of the Britiſh crown and 


nation would not ſuffer any farther negotia- 
tions, but upon that condition : that he like- 
wife expected the immediate execution of all 
that had been ſtipulated on the part of Spain 
by the convention ; and that the Britiſh rights 


to Georgia and Carolina ſhould be expreſsly 
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ly, that the failure of the court of Spain to. 
fulfil the terms of the convention, had given 
a new turn to the ſtate of affairs between the 
two courts :- a circumſtance, that entitled his 
Britannic majeſty to be more peremptory, 
and to riſe in his demands ; and the rather, as 
Great Britain had been neceſſitated to expend 

reat ſums in fitting out armaments both by 
2 and land, in conſequence of the breach 
of faith on the part of the Spaniards. 


His Catholic majeſty, in anſwer to theſe 


demands, ſaid, that he looked upon the or- 


ders which had been iſſued for repriſals, as 
acts of hoſtility; and that he hoped, with 
the aſſiſtance of heaven and his allies, he 
ſhould be able to ſupport a good cauſe againſt 
his adverſaries. He likewiſe publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto in juſtification. of his own conduct, 


' complaining that the Spaniſh ſhips taken by 


the Engliſh, had been rated at an exhorbitant 
price: that admiral Haddock had received 
orders to cruize with his ſquadron between the 
capes of St. Vincent and St. Mary, in order 
to ſurprize the aſſogue ſhips : that letters of 
repriſal had been publiſhed at London, in a 
ſtile injurious to the Spaniſh crown, and had 
even been carried into execution in different 
parts of the world. He excuſed the non-pay- 


ment of the ninety-five thouſand pounds ſti- 


pulated in the convention, by affirming, that 


the Britiſh court had firſt infringed the articles 


of that treaty, by the orders ſent to admiral 


Haddock ; by continuing to fortify Geor- 
gia and Carolina ; by denying the power of 
his Catholic majeſty to ſuſpend the Aſſiento 
for negroes; a power that had been expreſsly 
aſſerted in dela Quedra's proteſt, on the vali- 
dity of which depended the validity of the 
convention; by eluding the payment of the 
ſixty-eight thouſand pounds due to Spain 
from the South-ſea company; by the Engliſh 
court's negleCting to furniſh their plenipoten- 
tiaries with the neceſſary inſtructions within 
the time limited; and, laſt of all, by their 
plenipotentiaries having inſiſted upon a liberty 


of free navigation in the American ſeas, 


which, by the law of nations, and by trea- 
ties, they had claimed as a right. 


In the interim, the conduct of the French 
„ Jus court, 


\ » 


A. D. 1739. 
court, and of the ſtates · general, was not a 
little problematical. The former it was ſtrong- 
ly apprehended, notwithſtanding their pro- 
fellions on the contrary, would declare in fa- 


vour of the Spaniards : the latter, there was 
reaſon to ſuſpect, would chuſe to remain neu- 


ter. Mr. Horace Walpole had been ſent to 
the Hague, in order, if poſſible, to perſuade 
the ſtates to eſpouſe the cauſe of Great Bri- 
tain; but all he could obtain from their high- 
mightineſſes was a vague promiſe, that they 
would ſtill continue to cultivate the friendſhip 
of the Engliſh, and would furniſh them with 
the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, in caſe they 
ſhould ſtand in need of them. FY 
The Spaniards not being in readineſs for 
the immediate proſecution of a war, the 
French king endeavoured to ſuſpend the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, by offering his me- 
diation to compromiſe all differences between 
the courts of London and Madrid. But the 
Britiſh miniſtry replied, that matters were 
gone too far to leave any room for an aceom- 
modation : and that, of all the powers in 
Europe, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty had the 
| leaſt pretence to the office of a mediator : 
eſpecially, as his miniſters at the Hague and 
elſewhere, had publickly declared, that, in 
caſe of a war, France was bound by the 
ſtrongeſt ties to aſſiſt Spain with the utmoſt 
vigour, The Engliſh were now ſenſible, that 
they muſt ſtand alone in the quarrel ; but ani- 
mated, as they were, with an' uncommon 
animoſity againſt the Spaniards, they never 
thought of the difficulty of the undertaking 
the flattering proſpect of fully revenging the 
numberleſs inſults and indignities they had 
received from the enemy, engroſſed all their 
attention, 
In the mean time, the breach grew wider 
and wider; the animoſity between the two 
courts of Great Britain and Spain was every 
day becoming more violent and incurable. 
The Engliſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean 
had already made prizes of two Caracca 
ſhips. The king had iſſued out orders for 
augmenting his land forces, and raiſing a 
body of marines: and a great number of 


ſhips of war were put in commiſſion. Ad- 
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miral Vernon had been ſent to the Weſt-In- 
dies, to aſſume the command of the ſquadron 
in thoſe ſeas: and to attack the trade and 


ſettlements of the Spaniards. 


The admiral had made himſelf conſpicuous» 


in the houſe of commons, by exclaiming 
againſt the power, the perfidy, and ambition 
of the French, and loudly condemning the 
meaſures of the miniſtry, which he ſuppoſed 
to be too favourable to that treacherous and 


deceitful people. He was eſteemed a good 


officer, and his boiſterous and noiſy manner 
ſeemed to add freſh merit to his character. 


the Weſt-Indies, he was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with thoſe ſeas : and in a debate on 


the Spaniſh depredations, he happened to at- 


- 


— 


——— 
— 


firm, that Porto-Bello on the Spaniſh main 


might be eaſily reduced, nay, he even de- 


clared, that he would undertake to reduce it 
with only ſix ſhips, on the forfeiture of his 
head. YET 5 


The gentlemen of the minority took the 7 


advantage of this offer. They extolled'Ver- 
non as another Drake or A je In a word, 
they prepoſſeſſed the public fo much in his 


As he had once commanded a ſquadron in 


favour, that the miniſter, in order to appeaſe 


the popular clamour on this ſubject, conſented 
to ſend him as commander in chief to the 
Weſt-Indies. EL 4 5h 

- Toſucha heighth were matters now carried 
between the two courts, that nothing was 
wanting to produce an open rupture, but' a 
declaration of war, which was accordingly 
publiſhed at London with the uſual ſolemnity 
on the nineteenth of October. Many Eng- 
liſh merchants began to equip privateers, and 


arm their trading veſſels, with a double view . 


of annoying the enemy and protecting their 
own commerce. „ 

His majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes 
of parliament, at their meeting on the fifteenth 
day of November, informed them, that he 


had augmented his forces by ſea and land; 


and expreſſed his apprehenſion, that the heats 


and animoſities, which had been induſtriouſſy 


raiſed in the kingdom, had encouraged Spain 


to act in ſuch a manner, as rendered it ne- 


ceſſary for him to have recourſe to arms. 
_— 5 B 4 ths 
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Affectionate addre ſſes were preſented by both || the enſuing: year, amounted to about four 
houſes, after a faint oppoſition made y the || millions. (RATS POE * 
minority. 1 Lone [A ſhip arrived from the Weſt-Indies, on 
Great complaints had, for a long time paſt, || the thirteenth of March, diſpatched by 
been made, of the cuſtom of preſſing ſea- || admiral Vernon, with an account of his hav- 
men, to man the navy, Many expedients || ing taken Porto-Bello, on the iſthmus of 
had been propoſed for remedying this evil; [ Darien, with fix ſhips only, and demoliſhed 
but as all of them had been found to be at- all the fortifications of the place. The two 
tended with conſequences more dangerous || houſes of parliament preſented a joint addreſs 
than the practice itſelf, none of them had || of congratulation upon this ſucceſs of his 
ever been adopted by the government. The || majeſty's arms; and the nation in general was 
minority, however, who never failed to lay || wonderfully elated by an exploit, which was 
hold of every pretext, whether good or bad, || magnified much above its merit. This ſeſ- © 
of condemning the meaſures of the court, || fion was cloſed on the twenty-ninth day of 
rajſed, at this time, a moſt violent outcry || April, when the king thanked the commons 
"againſt the miniſtry, on account of this cuſ- || for the ſupplies they had ſo liberally granted; 
tom, which, however, diſagreeable, had been*}| recommending unanimity and concord to 
by long experience found neceſſary. both houſes ; and expreſſed his hopes, that 
To put an end, therefore, to theſe cla- || the preparations, which he was making for 
mours, a bill was introduced by Sir Charles || carrying on the war in the molt vigorous and 
Wager, for regiſtering all ſeamen, water- || effeftual manner, would be attended with 
men, fiſhermen, lightermen, keelmen, barge- || that ſucceſs which the juſtice of his cauſe 
men, and ſea-faring men, capable of ſervice || deſerved. * | 
at ſea, throughout his majeſty's dominions. Great and dreadful were the afflictions of 
A. D. 1740. His majeſty, having, by a || the poor through the greater part of the 
meſſage, informed the commons of his in- preceding winter, in conſequence of a ſevere 
tention of diſpoſing of the princeſs Mary in || froſt, which began in december, and conti-' 
marriage to prince Frederic of Heſſe; and || nued till the end of February. The river 
expreſſed his hope, that the conimons would || Thames was ſo thoroughly frozen over, that 
enable him to give a ſuitable portion with his it was as much crowded with ſhops and car- 
daughter; they unanimouſly*agreed to grant || riages, as the ſtreets. The navigation was 
forty thouſand pounds for that purpoſe :. and || entirely ſtopped : the watermen were diſabled 
2 an addreſs of thanks to his- majeſty, from earning a livelihood ; the fruits of the 
or having communicated his royal intentions || earth were deſtroyed by the cold, which was 
to the houſe. | I ſo extreme, that many perſons were chilled to 
They then took into conſideration the ſet- || death ; and this calamity was the more deeply 
tlement of the ſupply. They provided for || felt, as the poor could not afford to ſupply 
twenty-eight thouſand land- forces beſides ſix || themſelves with coals and fuel, which were 
thouſand marines. They enabled his majeſty }| advanced in price in proportion to the ſeverity 
to equip a very powerful navy: they voted || and continuance of the froſt, A heavy ſnow, 
the ſubſidy to the king of Denmark; and || that had fallen when the froſt began, added 
they empowered their ſovereign to defray || ſtill to the public calamities. The ſtreets of 
certain extraordinary expences, not ſpecified London were rendered impaſſable ; and the 
in the eſtimates. In order to anſwer all theſe || moſt melancholy accidents happened hourly 
grants, they impoſed a land tax of four ſhil- || in every quarter of the town. The ſhipping 
lings in the pound: and enabled his majeſty || between London-Bridge and the river Med- 
to deduct twelve hundred thouſand pounds || way, was damaged, to the amount, as was 
from the ſinking fund: in a word, the ex- || ſuppoſed, of an hundred thouſand pounds. . 
pence of the war, during the courſe of || The induſtrious labourers could not procure | 
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work to employ themſelves, and an almoſt 
total ſtop was put to the various manufac- 
dures. ies | | 

Many hundred families of the poorer ſort 
mult have totally periſhed through the extre- 
mity of their diſtreſs, had not thoſe of opu- 
lent fortunes been inſpired with a remarkable 
ſpirit of charity and benevolence. Pity: for 
the poor became now the reigning! paſſion 
among the great, the rich, and the happy. 
The munificence of his majeſty and the royal 


family, ſet the example to the nobility; who | 


were readily followed in fo laudable a work, 
by all ſuch.as had the power of relieving the 
wants of their fellow creatures. Societies 
for the. more equal diftribution of private 
charities were every where formed; and 
ſome of the Moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages in 
the kingdom, entailed on themſelves ummor- 
tal honour, by giving to and collecting money 
for the poor, and acting as ſtewards in the 
diſtribution of it. | 
His majeſty, having ſettled a regency, and 
taken proper meaſares for the vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the war, ſet out for Hanover in 
the beginning of May. In a few days after 
his departure, the marriage of the princeſs 
Mary was ſolemnized by proxy, the duke of 
Cumberland repreſenting the prince of Heſſe, 
and in June the princels ſet ſail. for the conti- 
nent. About the ſame time, a ſloop arrived 
in England, with diſpatches from admiral 
Vernon, who, ſince his adventure at Porto- 


— 
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_— 


Bello, had made a fruitleſs: attempt upon 


Carthagena, and reduced the port of San 
Lorenzo, on the river Chagre, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his former conqueſt. 
In the interim, the making all poſſible pre- 
Parations for the carrying on of the war, en- 
gaged the attention of the miniſtry. They 
had wiſely reſolved to attack the Spaniards 
in their American ſettlements. Three ſhips 


of war, the Orford, the Kent, and the Le- 


nox, cruizing in the bay of Biſcay, fell in 
with the Princeſſa, a large Spaniſh ſhip of 


the line, ſtrongly manned, and took her, 


after a very obſtinate engagement. But the 


— 


aſſogue ſhips arrived with the treaſure in 
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Engliſh eommanders, who, with a view to 
intercept them in their paſſage, had been ſta- 
tioned 1n different latitudes. | 4 

One camp was formed on Hounſſow- heath; 
and the ſix thouſand marines lately levied 
were encamped in the Iſle of Wight, in or- 


der to be embarked for the Weſt Indies. In- 


telligence being received that a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of Spaniſh ſhips of war waited at Fer- 
rol for orders to fail to their American ſet- 
tlements, Sir John Norris failed with a fleet 
of twenty ſhips from Spithead, with a view 


| of attacking them in the hafbour; and 
| the duke of Cumberland ſerved as a volun- 


teer in this expedition z but, after divers 
fruitleſs efforts, he was, by contrary winds, 
obliged to lie inactive for the greateſt part 
of the ſummer in Torbay ; 'and, the deſign 


againſt Ferrol was finally laid aſide, upon ad- 


vice that the French and, Spaniſh fleets were 
ſailed in conjunction to the Weſt Indies, 
A ſmall ſquadron of ſhips under the com- 
mand of commodore Anſon, ſet ſail for the 
South ſea, in the month of September, in 
order to attack the enemy's colonies, and 
co-operate, occaſionally, with admiral Ver- 
non acroſs the iſthmus of Darien : the ſcheme 
was well laid, and thoughit failed in its prin- 
cipal purpoſe, was afterwards productive of 
very conſiderable national advantages, and 
great honour to'the commander, | 
But the hopes of the public were chiefly 
centered in a formidable armament deſigned 
for the northern coaſt of New Spain, and 
his Catholic majeſty's other ſettlements on 
that ſide of the Atlantic. Orders had been 
iſſued for raifing four regiments of foot 
in the Engliſh colonies of North Ameri- 
ca, that they might be tranſported to Ja- 


| maica, to join the Britiſh. forces to be ſent to 


Theſe, conſiſting of about ſix thouſand. 
marines, and detachments from ſome old re- 
iments, were embarked in October, at the 
Iſle of Wight, under the command of lord 
Cathcart, a nobleman of great popularity, 
and diſtinguiſhed abilities; and they ſailed 
under convoy of Sir Chaloner Ogle, with 


Spain, notwithſtanding the vigilance of the || fleet of rwenty-five ſhips of the line, beſides 


frigates, 
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frigates, fire ſhips, bomb ketches and ten- 


ders. They were like wiſe furniſhed with hoſ- 
pital ſhips, and ſtore ſhips loaded with pro- 


viſions, ammunition, all ſorts of warlike im- 
plements, and every kind of convenience. 


In a word, the miniſtry exerted their ut- 
moſt endeavours to render the armament as 
complete as poſſible; and the public expecta- 
tions of the ſucceſs of the undertaking were 
deſervedly raiſed to a very great heighth. 


Three remarkable events, which conſi- 
derably influenced the affairs of Europe, diſ- 


tinguiſhed this year. The firſt was the death 
of his Pruſſian majeſty, a prince by no means 
amiable either in his public or private charac- 
ter. He was ſucceeded on the throne by his 
eldeſt ſon Frederick, the reigning king of 
that realm, whoſe exploits in the cabinet and 
the field, and whoſe character as a philoſopher 
and legiſlator, have, for ſeveral years paſt, ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed him. | 

The next remarkable event was, the death 
of Charles the ſixth, emperor of Germany, 


the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, who 
expired at Vienna on the ninth day of Octo- 


ber, and who was ſucceeded 1n his hereditary 
dominions by his eldeſt daughter, the arch- 
dutcheſs Maria Thereſa, married to the grand 
duke of Tuſcany. Though the Pragmatic 
Sanction, by which ſhe ſucceeded as queen 
of Hungary, was guarantied by moſt of the 
powers in Europe, a bloody war in the em- 
ire was the conſequence of her ſucceſſion. 

As ſoon as the young king of Pruſſia was 
acquainted with the death of the emperor, he 
entered Sileſia at the head of thirty thouſand 
men; ſeized certain fiefs to which his family 
laid claim, and publiſhed a manifeſto, declar- 
ing that he had no intention to contravane the 


Pragmatic Sanction. The electors of Bava- 


ria and Saxony, who had never guarantied 


that ſanction, refuſed to acknowledge the 
archdutcheſs as queen of Hungary and Bo- 


hemia, alledging, that they themſelves had 


retenſions to theſe countries, as deſcendants 
of the emperor Joleph, elder brother to the 
emperor Charles. 
"The laſt event of importance was, the 
death of the Czarina Anne Iwanowna, who 


named for her ſucceſſor, Iwan or John, ſon of 
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her neice, the princeſs. Anne of Mecklen⸗ 
burgh, who had been married to Anthony 
Ulric, duke of Brunſwic-Lunenburgh-Bevern. 


She appointed the duke of Courland regent 
of the empire, and even guardian of the 


young Czar, though his own parents were 
alive; but this diſpoſition was ſoon ſet 
alade; fo onions bins by. | 
His majeſty being returned to England 
from his German dominions, the ſeſſion of 
parliament was opened on the eighteenth day 
of November. His majeſty, in his ſpeech, 
obſerved, that the court of Spain, having 
already felt ſome effects of the reſentment of 
the Engliſh, began to be ſenſible, that they 
ſhould be no longer able, by their own 
ſtrength, to defend themſelves againſt the 
efforts of the Britiſh nation: that, if any 
other powers, agreeable to ſome late extraor- 
dinary proceedings, ſhould interpoſe, and at- 
tempt to preſcribe or limit the operations of 
the war againſt his declared enemies; the ho- 
nour and intereſt of his crown and kingdoms, 
muſt call upon his parliament to loſe no time 
in putting the nation in ſuch a condition, as 
might enable him to repel any inſults, and 
fruſtrate any deſigns formed againſt him, in 
violation of the faith of treaties ;' and he 
hoped any ſuch unprecedented ſteps, under 
what colour or pretence ſoever they might be 
taken, would inſpire his. allies with a true 
ſenſe of the common danger, and would 
unite them in ſupport and defence of the 
common caule : that the great and unhappy 
event of the death of the late emperor 
opened a new ſcene in the ſtate of affairs of 
Europe, in. which all the principal powers 
might be immediately or remotely concerned: 
that it was impoſſible to determine, with any 
degree of certainty, what courſe the policy, 
intereſt, or- ambition of the ſeveral courts 
might lead them to purſue in this critical 
conjuncture; it ſhould be his care ſtrictly to 
obſerve and watch their motions ; to adhere 
to the engagements which he had formerly 
contracted for maintaining the balance of 
power, andthe liberties of Europe ; and, in 
concert with ſuch powers as were under the 
ſame obligations, to act in ſuch a manner, as 


might moſt effectually tend to avert thoſe 


_ dangers 
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J The Engliſh miniſtry now encreaſed their 
army to fifty thouſand five hundred effective 
men; excluſive of the troops on the Iriſh 
eſtabliſhment. To this proceeding they: were, 
among other conſiderations, induced, by the 
critical ſituation of affairs in Europe; the 
ambition of his Pruſſian majeſty, who had 
invaded and ſeized the beſt part of Sileſia: 
the hoſtile intentions of the- French court, 
who, notwithſtanding their profeſſions of 
neutrality,. had ſent their fleet to the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, in order to aſſiſt the Spaniards : the 


irreſolution of the Dutch, who were over- 


awed by the French, and the commotions 
that prevailed among the northern powers, 
ſeemed to threaten Chriſtendom with ſtill 
greater calamities. W en 

A. D. 1741. His 142 went to the houſe 
of peers on the eighth day of April, and paſſed 
ſome acts that were ready for the royal aſſent. 
He then in a ſpeech to both houſes; obſerved, 
that the war which had lately broke out and 
been carried on in part of the Auſtrian domi- 
nions, and the various and extenſive claims, 
which were publickly made on the late em- 
peror's ſucceſſion, were new events, that requir- 


ed the utmoſt care and attention; the rather, 


as they might involve all Europe in a bloody 


war, and, in conſequence, expoſe the domi- 
nions of ſuch princes, as ſhould take part 
the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, and 


in ſupport of the Pragmatic Sanction, to im- 
minent and immediate danger; that the queen 
of Hungary, had already made a requiſition 


of the twelve thouſand men expreſsly ſtipu- 


lated by treaty : and, in order to fulfil his 
engagements, he had demanded of the king 


of Denmark, and of the king of Sweden, as 


landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, their reſpective 
bodies of troops, conſiſting of ſix thouſand 
men each, that ſo they might be in readineſs 

to march forthwith to the aſſiſtance of her 
Hungarian majeſty : that he was concerting 
ſuch farther meafures, as might obviate and 


dangers which. threatened, the publick tran- 
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during the time, when by reaſon of the ap- 
proaching concluſion of the preſent parlia- 


ment, it might be impoſſible for him to have 


their advice and aſſiſtance, many incidents 
might ariſe,- which might render it neceſſary 
for him to incur ſtill greater expences for 
maintaining the Pragmatic Sanction; and that, 
therefore, in a conjuncture ſo critical, he had 

thought it proper to lay theſe important con- 
ſiderations before them, and to deſire the 


concurrence of his parliament, in enabling 


him to contribute, in the moſt effectual man- 
ner, to the ſupport of the queen af Hungary,. 
the preventing, by all reaſonable means, the 
ſubverſion of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
the fixing the liberties of Europe on the moſt 
ſolid and permanent foundation. 
In anſwer. to this ſpeech, affectionate ad- 
dreſſes were preſented by both houſes, who 
promiſed that they would effectually ſtand by 
and ſupport. his majeſty againſt all inſults and 
attacks, which any prince or power, in re- 
ſentment of the juſt meaſures which his ma- 
jeſty had fo wiſely taken, ſhould make upon 
any part of his majeſty's territories or domi- 


nions, though not belonging to the crown 


of Great - Britain ; and that in any future 


events, which might ariſe from the uncertain 


diſappoint all the dangerous deſigns and at- 


tempts, that might be formed or carried on 
in favour of any unjuſt pretenſions to the 
prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria in this com- 
Plicated and uncertain ſtate of things; that 
48. Vow II. 


ſtate of things, and in which it might be 
neceſſary for his majeſty 


to put himlelf to 
larger expences, they would enable him to 
contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to 


to the defence of the liberties and indepen- 


dency of Europe. 


The parliament havin diſpatched the va- 
rious important affairs for which they met, 
they were prorogued on the twenty- Ah day 


of April, and afterwards diſſolved by royal 


proclamation. The king having appointed a 
regency, ſet out in May for his German do- 


The Britiſh armament in the Weſt. Indies, 
had, by this time, began their hoſlilitics.. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, who had ſailed from Spit- 
head, on the ninth of October, was over- 
taken by a tempeſt in the Bay of Biſcay, by 


which the fleet, conſiſting of about one hun- 


dred and ſeventy. fail, were ſcattered and 
diſperſed, wn this misfortune, 


1 
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378 
he proſecuted his voyage, and anchored in the 
neighbourhood of Dominica, with a view of 
providing himſelf with wood and water in that 
neutral land, where the intended e ition 
ſuſtained a terrible ſhock in the death of the 
gallant lord Cathcart, who was carried off by 


a dyſentry. The loſs of this nobleman was 


the more ſeverely felt, as the command of the 
land forces devolved upon general Went- 
worth, an officer whole abilities were greatly 
inferior to the importance of the undertak- 


ing. Fi 
As the fleet coaſted the iſland of Hiſpani- 
ola, in its way to Jamaica, four large ſhips of 
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Ia the interim the queen of Hungary was 
crowned at Preſburg, after having figned a 
capitulation, by which the liberties of thar 
kingdom were confirmed; and the grand 


| duke, her huſband, was, at her requeſt, con- 
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war were diſcovered; and Sir Chaloner Ogle 


detached an equal number of his ſquadron to 
give them chace, while he himſelf proceeded 
on his voyage. As theſe ſtrange ſhips refuſ- 
ed to bring | 
commodore of the four Britiſh ſhips, faluted 
one of them with a broadſide, in conſe- 


quence of which they came to a cloſe en- g 
: | Count Neuperg, one of the moſt experi- 
After maintaining an obſtinate fight dur- 


ing the greater part of the night, the enemy 
hoiſted their colours in the morning, and ap- 
peared to be | 
which had failed from Europe under the com- 
mand of the marquis D*Antin, with orders 
to aſſiſt the Spaniſh admiral de Torres, in at- 
tacking and diſtreſſing the Engliſh ſhips 
and ſettlements. As war, however, was not 
yet declared between France and England, 
the two commanders gave over firing ; and, 
after making mutual apologies for the miſtake 
which had happened, they parted as friends, 
each of them having loſt a conſiderable num- 
ber of men. 92 2s Wy 


Greater confuſion now reigned throughout | 


Europe than ever. The king of Pruſſia had 
Sileſia, by virtue of old treaties of cofraternity, 
which were either obſolete or annulled, and 
promiſed to aſſiſt the queen with all his for- 
ces, in caſe ſhe ſhould comply with his de- 
mand: but theſe terms being rejected with 


diſdain, he entered Sileſia, at the head of his 


army, and proſecuted his conqueſts with great 


rapidity. 
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to, lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, the 


part of the French ſquadron, | 
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joined with her for ten years in the govern- 
ment. At the ſame time, the reception of a 
memorial from the elector of Bavaria, was 
refuſed by the ſtates of Hungary, _ 

The king of Pruſſia now made his pub- 
lic entrance into Breſlau, and confirmed all 
the privileges of the inhabitants. One of 
his generals ſurprized the town and fortreſs 
of Jablunka, on the confines of Hungary. 
Prince Leopold of Anhault-Deſſau, who 
commanded another army, which formed the 
blockade of Great Glogau on the Oder, 
took the town by ſcalade, made the generals 
Wallis and Rey ſki priſoners : and here he 
found the military cheſt, a prodigious quanti- 
ty of ammunition, and fifty pieces of braſs 
cannon. | 


enced generals in Europe, was appointed by 
the queen of Hungary to the command of 
her troops in Sileſia z but this officer had not 
been yet able to draw together the face of the 
army, or prevent his Pruſſian majeſty from 
bombarding the town of Neiſs. At laſt, 


however, he found means to collect a good 


body of troops, and matters had been- now 
carried to ſuch extremities between the two 
courts, that there appeared to be no chance 
of an accommodation. | & 
His Pruſſian majeſty had formed a reſolu- 
tion to reduce Neiſs and Brieg, the two 
places of greateſt conſequence that held out 
againſt him in Sileſia; and Neuperg had or- 
ders, at all events, to force him to battle. 


The two armies were pretty equal in point of 
demanded of the court of Vienna, part of || tbe. 


number, each of them amounting to about 
twenty-five thouſand men ; and both being 
equally eager for the combat, they met at 


| Molwitz, a village a little to the northward | 


of Neiſs. 5 7 

The conteſt for victory was obſtinate and 
bloody. The Pruſſians were inferior in ca- 
valry; but the king had taken care to inter- 


mingle with his horſe, a body of grenadiers, 


which 
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which | upplied that defect. The engagement 
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Tze conteſt between the two parties on this 


laſted from two in the afternoon, till half an 
hour paſt ſix, when the Auſtrians retired un- 


der the cannon of Neiſs, after loſing about 
four thouſand men. The loſs of the enemy 


was not much inferior; a great number of 
eneral officers were killed and wounded on 


both ſides: and his Pruſſian majeſty gave 


that day a ſignal proof, that the beſt courage 


is acquired by practice and reflection: for he 
was ſeen to give way upon the firſt diſorder 
of his troops. This was the caſe with Crom- 
well, the duke of Marlborough, and ſome 
of the greateſt heroes of antiquity, who, 
like his Pruſſian majeſty, diſcovered” a kind 
of timidity in the firſt rencounter, but after- 
wards performed actions equally worthy of 
wonder and of praiſe. wy OO 

. His Pruſſian majeſty was a gainer by this 
battle, which, though not deciſive, raiſed, 
conſiderably, the character of his troops, and 
the opinion that was entertained of his on 
military accompliſhments. All Europe beheld, 
with amazement, a prince, who had never 
been bred to arms, form an army that fought 
like veterans, and which had foiled one of 
the greateſt and moſt experienced generals in 
Europe. This battle was ſoon followed by 
the ſurrender of Neiſs, which ſubmitted af- 
ter a ſiege of a few days, though it was pro- 
vw for a vigorous defence and well forti- 

ed. FRO | | A, 
The king of England, who had returned 
to England in the month of October, ſaw the 
folly and madneſs of France in advancing to 
the Imperial throne, an emperor, who muſt 
either be ſupported by the court of Verſailles; 
or would otherwiſe join with the Germanic 
body, in purſuing ſuch meaſures as might 
render his dignity free'and independent. For 
theſe reaſons he had given no oppoſition to 
the elector's elevation; but ſtill continued to 
cheriſh the ſame ſentiments with regard to 
public liberty, which he had always enter- 
rained, 
mon warmly eſpouſed by all his fubje&s, who 
were ſtrenuous for ſupporting her Hungarian 
majeſty, and whole paſſions, which the late 


elections for the new parliament had but too 


much excited, now began to ſubſide. 


He had the pleaſure to ſee his opi- 


occafion, was perhaps more violent than had 


ever before been known. The- miniſter, 
truſting to the great influence which he had 
poſſeſſed in the laſt parliament; and to the 
numerous - majority - by .which the motion 
againſt him was rejected, had been too neg- 
ligent in ſolliciting his friends in the new e- 
lections. The minority, taking 
of this overſight, and of the general diſcon- 


tent that prevailed in the nation, obtained an 
equal, if not 'a ſuperior number of voices, 


by the unwearied diligence with which they 
Werthe 88 

His majeſty addreſſed the new parliament 
at their meeting on the fourth day of De- 
cember, and in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
ſaid, that, a ble to the advice of his par- 
liament, whoſe advice and concurrence he 
had acted, he ordered the chief operations to 


be carried on in the Weſt-Indies: that he 


needed not to inform them of the powerful 
confederacy which had been formed againſt 
her Hungarian majeſty z that was a matter 
too generally known to require any particular 
explanation : that had other powers, who lay 
under the like obligations with himſelf; been 
as punctual in fulfilling their engagements; 
the ſupport of the common cauſe would have 
been attended with leſs difficulty : that he had, 


purſuant to the advice of his parliament, ever 
ſince the death of the late emperor, exerted 
himfelf in ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria; 


he had endeavoured, by the moſt proper and 


early applications, to induce other powers, 


who were equally engaged with him, and 
united by common intereſt, to concert ſuch 
meaſures, as ſo important and critical a con- 
juncture demanded ; and where an aceom- 
modation ſeemed to him neceſſary, he had 
laboured to reconcile thoſe princes, whoſe u- 
nion would have been the moſt effectual 
means to prevent the miſchiefs which had 
happened, and to fecure the intereſt and 
aßen of the whole: that, although his en- 
deavours had not hitherto had the deſired ef- 
fect, he could not but ſtill hope, that a juſt 
ſenſe of the common and imminent danger 
would produce a more favourable turn in 
the councils of other nations: that he Ro 
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enable it to aſſiſt its friends, and defeat its 
enemies; and he flattered himſelf they would 
make it their ſtudy to proceed in their deli- 
be rations, with all poſſible vigour, unanimity 
and diſpatch. ' _ | 1155 25 
The miniſter, in a very ſhort time, became 
ſenſible of the great advantage, which his 
enemies had gained over him. The addreſs 


was moved for in very general, or rather in 


very vague terms. It gave no aſſurance to 


his majeſty, that they would aſſiſt him in de- 


fending his electoral dominions, in caſe they 
were attacked. | „ 

A promiſe, indeed, was made, that they 
would grant ſuch ſupplies, as ſnould enable 
his majeſty, not only to ſupport his friends 
and allies, at ſuch times, and in ſuch manner, 
as the exigency and circumſtances of affairs 
ſhould require, but alſo to oppoſe and defeat 


any attempts that ſhould be made againſt his 


majeſty, his crown, and kingdoms; or in aſ- 
fiſting thoſe, who, being equally engaged 
with his majeſty, by the Rich of treaties, or 
united by common intereſt or common dan- 
ger, ſhould be willing to concert ſuch mea- 
ures, as ſhould be found neceflary and ex- 
pedient for maintaining the balance of power 
in Europe. | 
Though this addreſs was far from pleaſing 
the miniſter, yet he did not chuſe to bring it 
He even agreed to leave out a 
paragraph, which was recommended by one 
of the court members, approving of the man- 
ner in which the war with Spain had been 
proſecuted. | 


Great were the exultations of the minority | 
on the victory they had gained. Mr. Pulte- | 


ney attributed the miniſter's condeſcenſion to 
a ſenſe of guilt and a dread of puniſhment ; 
and, by way of inſtructions to the new mem- 
bers, he entered into a long, but ſpirited reca- 

itulation of all the charges which had been 
T 86/6 againſt him, from the time of his en- 


tering into the ſervice of the crown. He in- 
veighed particularly againft the egregious. 


blunders, that had been committed in the 


management of the war; and, being tranſ- | 
ported by the violence of his paſſion, he accul- | 


the parliament would think it expedient to || 
put the nation in ſuch a condition as might 
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the houſe of Hanover... 


Theſe and other ridiculous charges brought 


againſt him, were, anſwered by the miniſter 
with the utmoſt ſteadineſs and reſolution. He 
obſerved, that it was in eyery man's power, 
when an unbounded liberty of ſpeech was 
granted, to blacken, in general terms, the 
moſt unexceptionable character; and that he 


had as good a right to make uſe of a gene- 


ral defence, as his enemies had of a general 
impeachment: that of all the atrocious charges 
which had been brought againſt him, not a 
ſingle fact had been attempted to be proved; 


but he was willing to come to cloſe quarters; 
and, if the gentlemen on the other ſide of the 


ueſtion had a mind to name a day for conſi · 

ering the ſtate of the nation, he would rea · 
dily ſecond the motion. 
The minority accepted this challenge: the 
addreſs, without any mention of the Spaniſh 
war, was voted ; and the twenty-ſecond day 
of January was fixed for taking into conſide- 


ration the ſtate of the nation. 


The miniſter, however, ſoon began to feel 
the effects of the coldneſs of this addreſs. 
His mercenary friends, ſuſpecting that his 
power was upon the decline, began, by de- 
grees, to forſake him; and thoſe, who fol- 
lowed him from principle, imagined, that 
ſome ſtronger aſſurances were due to his ma- 
jeſty, conſidering the noble efforts which he 
had lately made, and the danger to which 
he had expoſed his electoral dominions ; eſ- 
pecially as the French had already broke 


| the ſtipulated neutrality, and were, at that 


very time, threatening to take up their winter 
in the electorate of Hanover. 

A material inſtance of the miniſter's obſti- 
nacy or miſconduct was, the putting up, for 
chairman of the committee of elections, 2 
man, who was little beloved, and leſs eſteem- 
ed by either party, againſt one, whoſe in- 
tereſt was warmly eſpouſed by one faction, 
and whoſe merits were acknowledged by both. 
This queſtion being decided againſt the mi- 
niſter, threw a mortal. 
of his friends, and inſpirited his enemies to 


ever. © 1 55 
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upon the ſpirits. 
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From this time forward they formed them- | 


ſelves into regular aſſemblies, and held fre- 
quent meetings, in order to concert the means 
of maintaining, improving, and purſuing their 
ſucceſs; and the miniſter began to be ſenſible 
that matters muſt ſoon be brought to a 
criſis. W 


. 


adopted the ſame expedient, which he ſoon 
after embraced. But the remonſtrances of 
his friends, who muſt all follow his fortune, 
prevailed on him to continue in the | houſe, 
till the determination of ſome of the moſt 


important of the controverted elections. | 


Although he was well ſatisfied that his per- 


ſon as entirely ſafe, be was yet willing to || per 


leave all ſecure behind him, and to defeat 
2.ay ſeheme that might have been laid for at- 
tack ing him with an impeachment by any vio- 
lent reſolutions. Beſides, he was deſirous to 
obtain for his friends, eſpecially: thoſe who 
had followed him from principle, the beſt 
terms that could be obtained. Moreover, as 
he knew -the perſons and characters of thoſe, 
who were to ſucceed in the new. miniſtry, he 
was reſolved, before he reſigned, to ſtipulate 
the manner in Which they ſhould ſerve his 
mac ß. 1 © F , „l: 


Had his own intereſt been the ſole motive | 
of his actions, he needed not have long re- 
mained in ſuſpenſe. He might inſtantly have | 


E II. 381 
carried ſeveral points of no ſmall conſequence. 


againſt his enemies; and threw our ſome 


the Weſtminſter election to be their favourite 


point, beeauſe it afforded the faireſt handle 


againſt corruption and a ſtanding army. Some 
riots having happened on this -occafion, the 
zuſtices who preſided, had heen obliged to call 
in the aſſiſtance of the military power, 

Mr. Murray, now lord Mansfield, and Mr. 


42 4 
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Evans, undertook to manage the cauſe of the 
city, While that of the ſitting members was 


de fended hy Mr. Clarke, and another lawyer. 


The matter was long and learnedly examined: 


of the leading 


at laſt, after a variety of ſpeeches, the elec- 
tian was declaredovord by a majority of voices. 


The high bailiff Was taken into cuſtody, and 


the three zuſtices, who ſent for the ſoldiers, 
attending at the bar of the houſe, were repri- 
manded on their knees e 

Notwithſtanding this defeat, the miniſter 
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continued to give his attendance : he even 


broad hints, that he was ſtil] able to diſappoint 


their expectations if he l proper?! 
Indeed they extremely well knew that what 


he hinted was very true. The oppoſition was 
compoſed of very different, and indeed of 
oppoſite ingredients. Some of the members 
were Jacobites; others were Papiſts, at leaſt 
in principle: ſome were violent Tories, who 
could not be reconciled to the court upon 

any terms: there were not a few, Who were 
ſtaunch Whigs, of narrow views, but up- 
right intentions, who believed the conduct of 
the miniſter was really prejudicial to the na- 
tion: and others again, who were moderate _ 
Whigs, of more enlarged ſentiments, though 
haps not more vittuous principles, 'who 
would have had no objection againſt 1 
in the ſteps which the miniſter had purſued, 

and who knew that the only conteſt with all 
men of ſenſe and all friends to the govern- 
ment, was about the poſſeſſion of pqwer and 

the enjoyment of places. A correſpondence 
was now opened between theſe laſt, and ſome 
perſons about his majeſty; and 
a ſcheme was laid for the removal of the mi- 


niſter, and a change in the adminiſtr ation, 


without producing any fatal conſequences to 
eim JN 


J sl the civil affairs of the ſtate. 
The gentlemen of the oppoſition eſteemed | 


The miniſter continued to give his atten- 
dance till the ſecond day of February, when 
the deciſion of the Chippenham election was 
carried againſt him by a majority only of 
one vote; and having been, in the courſe of 


the debate, treated with great ſeverity, he 


came out of the houſe, and in the ſobby 
declared, that he would never enter tllete 
again, as a member of the houſe, * 

Neither enemies nor friends expected this 
declaration ſo ſoon; but his reſolution Was 
founded upon the beſt and Ifnüſt generous 


principles. He could have divided his ene- 


mies, and maintained himſelf in a dangerous 
uneaſy poſſeſſion of power; but he plainly 
foreſaw, that ſuch a ſtep would continue, "if 
not widen, the breach in the royal family; 
a circumſtance that might be attended with 
the GON conſequences to his royal 
maſter. | 


5) D A meſſage 


ſucceeding miniſtry 


* q 
Vw -- 
- 
i 


8 S had been font. to the prince of 
Wales, by. Dr. Thomas Secker, biſhop of 
Fa and at preſent archbiſhop of Canter- 

ury, importing, that, if his royal highneſs 


would write a ſubmiſſive letter to his majeſty, 


fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be added to his 
yearly income; two hundred thouſand pounds 


ſhould be given to pay his debts; and he and | 


his friends ſhould be re-admitted into favour, 
and ſuitable proviſions ſhould be made for 
them all. Be 
The anſwer of the prince was: Glled with 
proteſtations of duty ; he ſaid that he was 
willing to throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet ; 
but that he thought Sir Robert Walpole ſo 
great a bar between his majeſty and his peo- 
ple, that he could agree to no terms, till he 
was removed. It was this anſwer that deter- 
mined the miniſter, to withdraw from power, 
and to reſign his places; which he immedi- 


ately did, after having been, by his majeſty, | 


created baron of Houghton viſcount Wal- 
pole, and earl of Orford. _ 
Notwithſtanding the plan of power in the 
had been already ſettled, 
yet the ſecret was imparted but to a few; and 
an unuſual ferment happening in parliament, 
his majeſty came, on the third day of Febru- 


ary, to the houſe of peers, and after paſſin 


the malt- bill, ordered the chancellor to ac- 
quaint both houſes, that it was his pleaſure 
they ſhould adjourn to the eighteenth of the 


month. 


His majeſty's pleaſi ure in this particular, 
would have been altogether diſregarded, if 
the opinion of ſome of the moſt violent leaders 
of the minority had been taken. They at- 
firmed, that an adjournment, at that time, 
was an expedient contrived by the late miniſter 
and his friends, in order to defeat the glorious 
purpoſes of the oppoſition :: and that they 
ought to 1550 all riſques, rather than agree to 


| ſuch a meaſure. 
Extraordinary conſequences muſt have at- 


tended the admitting this propoſition: conſe- 


quences that, in all probability, would have 


produced an almoſt total diſſolution of go- 
vernment. Mr. Pulteney, who was no ſtran- 
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ger to the eee coalition, but who 


„1 A. D. . 1541. | 


ſtill continued to be VOY by his patty 
ſpoke for the adjournment with great force 
reaſon; and his opinion had fo much weight 
that the. houſe auer in it uy A erin 
able majorny. = 

Soon after. the miniſter bad reſi igned, a 

reat meeting of all the gentlemen in the 
be oppoſition was held at the Fountain 
tavern in the Strand, the uſual place of ren. 


dez vous upon ſuch occaſions. The intention 
of this meeting was, to concert the means of 


bringing the late miniſter. to juſtice, and of 
carrying into execution the great conſtitu- 
tional points, for which they had contended 
for {o long a time and with ſo much earneſt- 
neſs. . 

The coldneſs of Mr. Pulteney and aikers, 
who were privy to the ſecret accommodation; 
alarmed coaliderably the ſuſpicions of thoſe, 
who were entirely ignorant of that circum- 
ſtance : but. the Lops of Argyle, who had 
great influence with the whole aſſembly, hav- 


ing in a manner, undertaken for the conduct 


of the leading members, they came to a re- 
ſolution of „Ann at LV and of mak - 
ing their 3 ſubmiſſion to his maj 
Accordingly, headed by the prince of 
Wales, who bad Long continued to counte- 
nance their proceedings, they waited on the 
king, who received them graciouſly, ordered 
the prince's guard to be reſtored, and ad- 
mitted him into his favour. 
The general meaſures of the miniſtey: did 
not appear to be much altered by the remov- 
al of Sir Robert Walpole, but ſome changes 
in the higher departments of government 
were abſolutely neceſſary, Mr. Sandy's, 
member for Worceſter, who had long per- 


| ſevered in oppoling the late miniſter, and had 


lead on the attack againſt him in parliament; 
was appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a lord of the treaſury. _ 
The earl of Wilmington was conſlituted 
firſt commiſſioner of that board. Lord Har- 
rington being digmfied with the title of earl; 
was declared preſident of the council, and 
im his room lord Carteret became ſecretary of 
| ſtate. The duke of Argyle was made matters 
be of the ordnance, colonel of his ma- 


Ts fo 
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A Re 3 
| «Hent.' of horſe-guards, -and |{ The oppoſition made to theſe and the 


feſty's royal reg} 
_ field-mareſchal + che 
all the forces in South- Britain; but ſoon 
after conceiving ſome diſguſt, he reſigned 
all his employments with the utmoſt indigna - 
o n n 1068 0 an e, en 


| The marquis of Tweedale was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland ; a poſt which 
had been long ſuppreſſed. Mr. Pulteney was 


ſworn of the privy-couneil; but, agreeable to 


| the promiſes which he had made to the party, || peo 
hon that they 


declined , accepting of any place, The earl 
of Winchelſea and Nottingham was preferred 
to the head of the admiralty, in the room of 
Sir Charles Wager; and, after the reſig- 
nation of the duke of Argyle, the earl of 
Stair was appointed field mareſchal of all 
his majeſty's forces, and ambaſſador extraor - 
dinary to the ſtates- general. 
In the interim, the national ferments ran to 
a prodigious height. Every petty borough, 
whoſe repreſentative had oppoſed. the late mi- 
niſter, conſidered itſelf as the prime eauſe of 
his removal, and thought it had a right to 
dictate in parliament. In conſequenee of 


this prepoſſeſſion, addreſſes and inſtrue- 


your rolled in from all quarters of the king- 
om. AE, * 
The cities of London and Weſtminſter 
led the way, and the terms they inſiſted on 
not being practicable, they threatened a total 
diſſolution of government. A rigid place 
and penſion bill, excluding from parliament 
every ſervant of his majeſty, was conſidered 
as an indiſpenſable pre-requiſite. The repeal 
of the ſeptennial act, and the revival of trien- 
nial, if not of annual ' parliaments, ' was 
loudly demanded ; and ſevere and ſpeedy 
vengeance to be taken on the late - miniſter, 
and all his friends and adherents, was fre- 
quently theatene . 5 
Nay, ſome of the inſtructions declared 
war againſt a ſtanding army; though they 
allowed the wiſdom of ſupporting the queen 


ity of proſecuting the Spaniſh. war with the 
utmoſt vigourr.. 4 954 
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and commander in chief of || like demands, which, however ridiculous, had 
deen actually urged by the late minority, ſoon 
convinced the public, that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole had found means to diſconcert the party; 
and that the new miniſters, inſtead of pur- 
fuing the meaſures they had recommended, 
would continue to tread in the ſteps of their 


precedeſſors. 


their accu 


This diſcovery ſtill more enraged the 
ople, who exclaimed with great vehemence, 
had been deceived and betrayed; 
and that an infamous compromiſe had been 
made between the old and new miniſters for 
ſcreening the earl of Orford. The gentle- 
men, who had accepted places, profeſſed 
themſelves ready to enter upon any meaſures 
for doing 8 the nation, and deſired 

ers in parliament to point out the 
method, in which they ſnould proceed. This 
was a cireumſtance, in which the diſcontent- 
ed party themfelves were far fron; being 
agreed. They refolved, however, without loſs 


of time, 0 L 


ad miniſtration; and they determined to begin 
their attacks on them, by an enquiry into the 
management of the Spaniſh war, imagining. 
them leaſt able to defend themſelves on that 


ſubject. 


1 
a * 


From the firft of September, 1739, to the 
ſixteenth of November, 1741, about three 
hundred and thirty-ſeven Engliſh ſhips had 
been taken by 
crews, had been earried into the Spaniſh har-- 
bours ; and the value of the captures was 
ſuppoſed to amount to the ſum of one million 
two hundred thoufand pounds. It is certain, 
nevertheleſs, that the Engliſh had taken 
prizes from the enemy, far ſurpaſſing that 
ſum in value; but no allowance was made 
for theſe in the application preſented by the 
Engliſn complainants. The attack was begun 
by the merchants of London, who, in a moſt 
pompous cavalcade, went to the houſe of 

commons, and delivered a petition, contain- 
ing an impeachment of the adminiſtration in 
general, and o 


i particular. 


Not long a 
ann 


fter this, the lord: mayor, alder. 
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in their attack upon the late 


the enemy, and with- their” 


f the board. ef admiralty in: 
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men, had common council of the city of 
London, preſented another petition of the 


like import, but conceived in terms much 


more indecent and injurious to the govern- 
ment. They even had the aſſurance to accuſe 
the miniſtry of a ſettled deſign to transfer the 
trade of England to her dangerous and pow- 
erful rival; and loaded them with many other 
charges of a ſtill more black and invidious 
nature. Petitions to the ſame effect were 
tranſmitted from Briſtol, Liverpool, Norwich, 
and moſt of the trading towns and corpora | 
tions in the kingdom. 
A material misfortune conſtantly atte 
the late miniſtry had been, that, 1 a 
reat many ſnips were often in commiſſion, 
It was yet found impoſſible to man them with 
ſuch expedition, as to anſwer the impatience 
of the public. 
To the croſſneſs of the tides, and contrary 
winds, joined to this inconvenience, it was 
entirely owing, that, in the courſe of the laſt 
year, Sir John Norris loſt ſeveral opportuni- 
ties of intercepting the Spaniſh galleons in 
their paſſages . America. Some of his 
captains, indeed, performed exploits, which 
amazed the enemy, and reflected equal glory 
on themſelves and their country. Captain 
Harriſon, in the Argyle, took four prizes at 
Rendonnello near Vigo. The captains Bar- 
net and Balchen, miſtaking, or pretending 
to miſtake, ſome French men of war for Spa- 
niſh galleons, attacked them with incredible 
fury; but the miſtake being diſcovered, 
after the French had ſuffered very eanagerale 


damage, they parted good friends. 


A. D. 1742. By this time, the Engliſn mi · 
niſtry had come to a reſolution to Keep no 
: rther meaſures with France. 

the French admiral in the Mediterranean, 
was ſo ſtrong a demonſtration of the intentions 
of his court, that all their pretexts to a neu- 
trality. were become abſolutely ridiculous. 


Rear admiral Leſtock had the command 


of the Britiſh ſquadron in the neighbourhood, 
of Antibes, where he watched the motions 


of the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons in the 


harbour of Toulon. But, as it was deter-, 


mined to ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke in the Medi- 
tcrrancan, inthe courſe of this ſummer, the 


The conduct 
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but far from being diſ 


gave orders to captain Callis, in 


A. Nn. 


ſupreme command of the fleet was beſtowed 
upon Mr. Matthews, who was promoted 'to 
the rank of a vice-admiral, and appointed his 
majeſty” s miniſter n to all Bs 
princes and ſtates of Italjy . 

Although the intereſt of the * mi 
had procured Matthews this bw: yer 
he had never diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in 
their favour. He Was, at the time of his 
promotion, conſiderably advanced in years, 
qualified for action. 
His perſon was — graceful, and his 
appearance ſufficiently — of his cha- 
racter, which was compoſed of a due mixture 
of courage, candour, and ingenuity. Theſe 
great qualities, however, were - tarniſhed by 
ſome unhappy failings. He either was, or 
appeared to be proud; and his: paſſions were 
ſometimes ſo headſtrong and violent, as en- 
tirely to get the better of his reaſon. Be- 
ſides, he had always cheriſhed an inveterate 
antipathy againſt Leſtock, who, in every 
hing but courage, was a direct contraſt to the 
other; and it was judged extremely impolitic 
in the new miniſtry, to put two men in com- 
mand, whoſe private teſentment and animoſity 
might tempt them to neglect or ſacrifice _ 
intereſt of their country. 

Matthews, notwithſtanding bis- faults, Xs 
a brave and reſolute ſeamen z and the firſt 
exploit performed under his command; ſhowed 
that England was determined to ſcek her toes 
* they could be found. 5 

Matthews ſet ſail from Spithead mich Cm 
ſhips of the line, — — day of April, 
and on the fourteenth of June, che artived at 
Villa Francha, Where he aſſumed the com- 
mand of the combined Engliſh: : {quadrous. 
Captain Norris, who was upon a cruize be- 


|| tween that harbour and Cape Rous, hearing 


that five Spaniſh gallies from Margaretta, 
wereithen laying at St. Tropea, a French port 
in the Mediterranean, thought proper to 
block, them up; and the Spaniards beginning, 
as he ſaid, to fire upon him, he immediately 
the Duke 
fireſhip, to enter the harbour — burn the 
veſſels; and this action was attended with a 
degree of ſucceſs, equal to the reſolution and 
bravery with which the order was obeyed. N 
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It had been by no means cuſtomary for the 

- civilized ſtates of f to burn the ſhips 
of an enemy in a neutral port; but, in fact, 
the conduct of the French in protecting the 
Spaniſh fleet, had deprived them of all claim 
to the priyilege of neutrality. The news of 
this action, therefore, was received by the 
Engliſh with particular mar 


f 


ks of joy; and 


the miniſters, if blameable in any particular, 
were thought to treat the French with too. 
indulgent a partiality. _ rd 

The next exploit performed by admiral 
Matthews, was ſtill more Fer to the 
people of Great Britain. The king of Na- 
Pt as has been obſerved, had joined his 


orcus % thoſe of his father; the united army | 


amounted to about twenty thouſand : and, 
as the troops of the former were much better 
than thoſe of the latter, it was. a matter of 
great importance to oblige his Neapolitan ma- 
zeſty to adhere to the neutrality, which he 

profeſſed to obſerve. . | 
With this view, Matthews ordered captain 
Martin, as commodore, with five ſhips of war, 
and eight tenders and bomb ketches, to fail 
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from the ſhips. The inhabitants were fille 
with the moſt uneaſy apprehenſions from the 


385 


firlt appearance of the Britiſh fleet; but their 


panic became altogether intolerable, when 


| the commodore caſt anchor before the city, 
on the, fourth day of 


Auguſt, about four in 
the afterngon. I 


* 


lian majeſty's firſt miniſter, deſired Mr. Allen, 
the Britiſh conſul at Naples, to go on board 
the commodore and learn his intentions; 
and at the ſame time to acquaint him, that 


his Sicilian majeſty would he glad to receive 


the Engliſh as fr lends, having nothing more 


to Naples, and deliver to that court, a meſſage 


from the king of England, importing, that 
his Sicilian and Neapolitan majeſty, having 


violated his neutrality by joining his forces 
with the declared enemies of Great Britain, 
of the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Sardinia, with whom his Britannic majeſty 
was in alliance, he (the commodore) was ſent 
to require the king of Sicily, not only to with- 
draw his troops from acting in conjunction 
with thoſe of Spain, but to promiſe, in writing, 
not $0 give them any farther aſſiſtance in any 
reſpect; adding, that he was directed to bom- 
bard the city of Naples if his Sicilian majeſty 
refuſed or neglected to give the propoſed ſa- 
tisfaction. „ . 
It will ſcarcely be credited into what a con- 
ſternation ſo inconſiderable a force threw the 


capital of that monarch. Few cities laid more 


convenient for a bombardment than Naples. 
Though one of the fineſt in Europe, it was 


altogether defenceleſs towards the ſea; and 


its gradual aſcent of ſituation expoſed almoſt 


every building in it to the bombs and firing 
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at heart, than to live in amity with the king 
of Great- Britain. The conſul, accordingly, 
repaired on board the commodore, who de- 
livered to him the meſſage aboye mentioned; 
and begged he would accompany and aſſiſt 
captain L'Angle, who was charged with a 
commiſſion to carry it; to court. 


Hlereupon the conſul directly ſet out with 


the captain, and arriving at the ſecretary's 
office about five in the evening, delivered the 
meſſage to the duke de Monteallegre, who 
having peruſed it, with great emotion, re- 
9 7 that an anſwer ſhould be given upon 

is majeſty's return from church. The king 
returning about ſix, a grand council was im- 
mediateiy ſummoned; and notwithſtanding 
all their reſentment at ſo imperious a meſſage, 
they were under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
the conditions of it, | 


It is remarkable, that, in the courſe. of 


the negotiation, which laſted only a few 
hours, the duke de Monteallegre having 
taken the liberty to mention ſome recipro- 
cal conditions, the commodore replied, that 


his orders were abſolute, and did not au- 
| thorize him to grant any ſuch terms; that 


he expected a compliance in. half an. hour's 
time, or at fartheſt in an hour; or he ſhould 
be under the neceſſity of beginning the bom- 


bardment. 


This reſolute anſwer produced the deſired 
effect. An aſſurance was given in writing, by 
the duke de Monteallegre, in the name of his 
Sicilian majeſty, that he would immediately 

| 5 E withdraw 


0 Not many hours before they came to an - 
| anchor, the duke de Monteallegre, his Sici- 
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any aſſiſtance in the proſecution of the preſent 


This promiſe was inſtantly performed. The 


Neapolitan troops were forthwith recalled, 


and the Spaniſh army being thus weakened, 


were unable to perform any action of impor- 
tance, during the remainder of the cam- 


paign. 


Not long after this, Matthews having re- 
ceived intelligence, that the Genoeſe had ſo 
far favoured the Spaniards as to provide for 
their uſe magazines of corn at Araſſa, ſent 
thither captain Martin, who, about the firſt of 


September, deſtroyed them entirely; while the 


admiral himſelf took up his ſtation at Hieres 


Iſlands, where his ſhips lay in an excellent 


road, and commanded every veſſel that might 
attempt to enter or quit the harbour of 


Toulon. 


The operations of the allies were greatly 


forwarded by the ſtrenuous manner in which 


the Engliſh admiral exerted himſelf. Under- 
ſtanding that ſome troops had marched out 
of the Neapolitan dominions, to join count 


Gages, who had now ſucceeded the duke de | 


Montemar, in the command of the Spaniſh 
army, he preſented a remonſtrance on that 
head to his Sicilian majeſty, who ordered the 
duke de Monteallegre-to deliver to Mr. Al- 
len, the Britiſh miniſter, a declaration, im- 
porting, that the king being reſolved to ob- 
ſerve the neutrality in the moſt inviolable 
manner, according- to his engagements, he 


did not think he had, in the leaſt, infringed |] 


it, by ſending to the Spamtſh army the troops, 
which were in his ſervice, belonging to that 
nation : that the forces ſent were really the 
very regiments, which had always belonged 
to Spain, and which were lent to the king, 
in order to enable him to take poſſeſſion of 
Sicily : and that that body of troops having 


been always in the pay of his Catholic ma- 


zeſty, ' muſt neceſſarily obey his majeſty's 


orders, whenever he ſhould think fit to re- 


- 


cal them. * „ 
This apology was ſent by the conſul to the 


Briciſh miniſtry, who, in all probability, 
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ſent it. But the ſhips employed in diſtreſſing 
the Spaniſh trade, and in favouring the ope- 
rations of the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, 
left him a fleet ſcarce ſufficient to fight that 
of France and Spain, ſhould it attempt to 
come out of Toulon. 857 


A 
* 


It ſhould alſo be farther conſidered, that 


his Neapolitan majeſty, ſenſible of the weak- 
neſs of his capital, from the laſt viſit 
paid him by the Engliſh, had cauſed ſome 
fortifications to be thrown up in order to de- 
fend the harbour, 'The Britiſh fleet, how- 
ever, being ſoon after reinforced by a great 
number of ſhips under rear admiral Rowley, 
Matthews was enabled to diſtreſs the Spa- 
niards in the moſt effectual manner, and to 
Intercept all their fupplies of proviſions, men 
and money. fey 2 

His majeſty, in his ſpeech to the Britiſh 
parliament, which aſſembled on the fixteenth 
day of November, acquainted the two houſes, 
that he had augmented the Britiſh troops in 
the Low. Countries, with ſixteen thouſand 
Hanoverians and the Heſſian auxiliaries, in 
order to form ſuch a force, in conjunction 
with the Auſtrian armies, as might be of ſer- 
vice to the common cauſe; and he attri- 
buted to the councils of Great-Britain, the 
magnanimity and firmneſs of the queen of 


Hungary, the reſolute conduct of the king 
of Sardinia, and the ſtop that had been pur 


to the Spaniſh invaſion of Italy, to which the 


| Britiſh fleet had in a very eminent degree 


contributed. | 

A. D. 1743. The houſe of commons now 
began to conſider the eftimates, and ſettle the 
ſupplies. They voted five hundred and thirty 


four thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-three 


* 


pounds for the pay of the Britiſh troops in 
Flanders, They 
forces at twenty-three thouſand fix hundred 
and ten effective men, for guards, garriſons, 
and other ſervices; and, for defraying the 
charge of theſe troops, and other fervices in 
Great-Britain, the Weſt-Indies, Guernſey and 


| Jerſey; they granted the ſum of fix hundred 
and forty-ſeven thoufand eight hundred 


and 


fixed the number of land- 
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When theſe matters were adjuſted, his ma- 
jeſty went to the houſe, on the twenty-fifth 
day of April, and concluded the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, in which he obſerved, that, to the 
"end that the Britiſh nation, and the common 
"cauſe might reap the moſt beneficial fruits. 


from the vigorous reſolutious of his parlia- | 
3 


ment, be had, at the requiſition of the queen 
of Hungary, ordered his army, in conjunc- 
tion, with the Auſtrian troops, to paſs the 
Rhine, as p to her en en or 
jeſty, to oppoſe any dangerous meaſures, that 
. alk che” bali and liberties of 
Europe, or hinder the re- eſtabliſnment of 
the public tranquillity upon juſt and ſolid 
foundations: that he had continued a ſtrong 
ſauadron in the Mediterranean, and another 


in the Weſt-Indies, in order to proſecute the 


great work of diſtreſſing his enemies the 


Spaniards, and compelling them to agree to 


ſafe and honourable terms of peace : and 
that, from the former of theſe ſquadrons, 
his allies in Italy had lately received, and 
ſtill continued to receive, the moſt ſeaſonable 
and effectual ſupport. 5 
The ſituation of affairs throughout Eu- 
rope, were at this time very complicated and 
perplexed. The queen of Hungary depend- 


| 
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a principal in the war againſt England, 


| 
| 


* 


| 


ö 
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ed, for ſupport, on the king of England; 


the emperor upon his moſt Chriſtian majeſty: 


yet neither Great Britain nor France had hi- 


therto acted as principals in the war. The 
queen of Hungary, who had been forced to 
take up arms, could not now be perſuaded 
to lay them down : the emperor, who had 
reduced her to that neceſſity, was now glad 
to ſue for peace; but, though he offered, in 
his own name, and in that of the French 
monarch, to evacuate all the Auftrian domi- 
nions, his requeſt was rejected with diſdain. 

The king of Sardinia, and the queen of 
Hungary, though united, at preſent, againſt 
the deſigns of the Spaniards, had many larent 
claims upon each other; nor could any thing 
but their common dread of the houſe of 
Bourbon, have prevented them from coming 


to an open rupture: while Spain, who was || prize, after a few ineffectual efforts. 


| 


— — — 


| 


| 


| who had no po 


riſqued even her poſſeſſion of the Weſt In- 


dies, on which the very being of her monar- 


chy depended, in order to procure a ſovereign- 


ty, in Italy, for the ſon of her ambitious 


W HOO FL Rage 
"The princes of the empire beheld with in- 


difference, or, rather, with a ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion, the Imperial dignity ſevered from the 


houſe of Auſtria, and veſted in a ſovereign, 


more deſpicable in the eyes of his own vaſſals, 
and more burthenſome to his allies. 
His Pruſſian majeſty, notwithſtanding he 


was ſurrounded by the tumults of war, was 
cultivating, in his own dominions, the arts 


| of peace; but ſtill with fuch vigilance and 


attention, as kept him always prepared for 


* 


infamous. Urged by 
reſolved, in the courfe of the enſuing cam- 
paign, to head his troops in perſon. 


action: while Great- Britain, bleſſed with do- 


meſtic tranquillity, and expoſed to the attacks 
of no foreign foe, whom ſhe had reaſon to 
dread, was pouring all the thunder of her 
arms upon countries, disjoined from her by 
ſituation, and unconnected with her by in- 
. 1 3 
But this delicate and critical ſituation of 
affairs could not long ſubſiſt. His Britannic 
majeſty had repeatedly plighted his faith for 
the ſupport of the Pragmatic Sanction, and no 
evil, he juſtly thought, could be deemed fo 
dreadful, as the breach of national faith was 
this conſideration, he 


Ac- 
cordingly, having appointed a regency to 
govern the kingdom in his abſence, and made 
a large promotion of general officers, he left 
England, accompanied by the duke of Cum- 
berland, and on the fixth day of May arrived 
at Hanover. * 95 
The campaign was by this time opened be 


tween the ſeveral parties engaged in the war 
Prince Lobkowitz, having taken poſſeſſion 
of Prague, proceeded to Egra, which was 


immediately inveſted; but that re had 


been put into fuch a poſture of defence, 


that he was compelled to give up the enter- 


wer to make himſelf formi- 
dable, and who was every day becoming 


Jo 


. 


1 


In che interim, the campaign was equally 
ens and active in other quarters. A te- 
ſolution having been taken, that the allied 
army ſhould proceed from Flanders, to Ger- 
many, in order to act as auxiliaries to the 
queen of Hungary, the Britiſh troops began 


their march thither in the month of Febru- 


LY 


_ary 3 and, on the nineteenth of May, they 


they were joined by the Hanoyerians in the 
pay of Bun. They were likewiſe in hopes 
of being ſoon reinforced by 


of Great Britain. 3 op : 
His majeſty found his army full of ſpirits, 


and eager for action; but reduced almoſt to 


a ſtarving condition for want of ſubſiſtence. 
The French had poſſeſſed themſelves of all 
the upper poſts upon the Mayne; the boats 
below, obſtructed at once by the enemy's 
buſfars, and the rapidity of the ſtream, were 
unable to come up with proviſions ; and thus 
the allies, by a concurrence of untoward cir- 


cumſtances, were ſurrounded on all hands by 


a ſuperior army, commanded by a cautious 
and vigilant general, who had taken his mea- 


ſures ſo wiſely, that he thought the confede- 
rates muſt either run the riſk of being cut to 


pieces if they attempted to make a retreat, or 
e compelled to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war. | | 


* 


It was, however, reſolved to attempt to 


make a retreat to Hanau; and, accordingly, 
on the twenty - ſixth day of June, the ſoldiers 
were ordered to ſtrike their tents, and to be- 
gin their march early next morning. The road 
they were to take was bounded on one hand 
by a mountain, on the other by the river 
Mayne; over which the French had been 
unaccountably ſuffered to throw bridges, and 
to harraſs the allies with the fire of their artil- 
lery. To compleat their misfortunes, the 
Heſſians and the Hanoverians in the electo- 
ral pay, who. were coming to their aſſiſtance, 
had not yet arrived, and it was poſſible that 
the enemy might intercept them in their 
march. GE 

It was generally ſuppoſed from the motions 


Bl © gother body of 
fix thouſand troops belonging to that electo- 
rate, as well as by the Heſſians in the ſervice | 
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of the French, that t eir intention as to paſs 


the river at Aſchaffenburgh, and to attack the 

rear of the confederates in their retreat. Of 
this cireumſtance his-Britannic majeſty was ſo 

much convinced, that he himſelf took poſt in 


the rear; which was brought up by the Eng- 


* 


ou 


But, howeyer, 5 at length Perg that 
this was merely a feint of the French; and 
that their real deſign was to croſs the tiver at 
another ꝑlace, and to oppoſe the allies in front. 
_ The confederates had not advanced above 
three leagues, when they obſerved a body of 
the enemy, - amounting to about N thou- 
ſand, on the hither fide of the river, anc Nun 
up in order of battle. Before them lay a 
\| narrow paſs, a moraſs was in the center, a 
wood on the left, and the village of Dettin- 
gen on their right. | Ds 
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In this ſituation, they might eaſily have 
| compelled the confederates either to ſubmit 
{| at diſcretion, or to fight at a very great diſad- 
vantage, had not the duke de Gramont, who 
|| commanded the enemy, been prompted by 
the natural fire of his temper, to paſs the de- 
file, and offer the allies battle, 
Some regiments of the Britiſh horſe were 
put in diforder by the impetuoſity with which 
the French cavalry began the attack ; but 
the infantry of the allies behaved with ſuch 
courage and reſolution, under the eye of their 
ſovereign, as ſoon determined the 1 the 
day; the French were obliged to give way, 
| and repaſs the Mayne with great precipitation, 
having loſt about ſix thouſand men killed, 
| wounds. of hes... / oi EY 


The allies loſt two thouſand five hundred 


— 


men in this action. The generals Clayton 


FFT On, MN" 4 
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and Monroy were killed: the duke of Cum- 
berland, who exhibited uncommon proofs of 
military proweſs, was ſhot through the calf 


!| Huſke, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinc- 
tion were wounded. The king expoſed his 
| perſon to a ſevere fire of cannon as well as 
| muſquetry ; he rode between the firſt and ſe- 
| cond lines with his ſword drawn, and encou- 
| „ raged 
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; 7 th of May, they || verian cavalry, with a ſmall, train of arti]- 
paſſed by the town of Aix la Chapelle, where || lery.. ry, With 2 ſmall, train pf-arti- 


of the leg: the earl of Albemarle, general. 
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rü troops to fight for the honour of i Matthews ſent an account of this project to 
8 near g * © I the Engliſh miniſtry, and deſired that an im- 


As ſoon as the action was ended, his majeſty 


continued his march to Hanau, where he 
was joined by the twelve thouſand Heſſians 
and Hanoverians whom he expected. The 
earl of Stair ſent a trumpet to mareſchal de 
Noailles, recommending to his protection 
the ſick and wounded that were left on the 


field of battle; and it is but doing juſtice to 


the French general, to obſerve, that he treated 
them with a care and tenderneſs, that does 
reat honour to his humanity. * 
The earl of Stair, being diſguſted, had, 
by this time, reſigned his command. He was 
piqued at the preference which he ſuppoſed 
to be given to the Hanoverian above the Bri- 
tiſh officers : and the belief of that groundleſs 
report, which he found means to infuſe into 
the minds of the Engliſh, was the only de- 
triment that the public received from his re- 
ſignation. In October the king of England 
returned to Hanover, and the army ſepa- 
rated. The troops in Engliſh pay marched 
back to the Netherlands; the reſt took the 
route to their reſpective countries. 
- The death of cardinal Fleury now depriv- 
ed France. of her ableſt miniſter, who had, 
for many years, managed the affairs of that 
kingdom: he was always a friend to pacific 
meaſures; he endeavoured to accompliſh his 


purpoſes, by raiſing and fomenting intrigues 


at foreign courts ; but he is accuſed of hav- 
ing neglected the military glory of France, 
and of having allowed its naval power to 'be 


Oo 


almoſt annihilated, | Th 
The naval tranſactions of this year, ſo far 

as they regard the operations of the Engliſh 

fleets, do more honour to the courage than 


the conduct of the officers. Admiral Mat- 


thews ſtyl continued to watch the combined 
ſquadrons of France and Spain off the har- 
bour of Toulon, and, by turns, to cajole 
and intimidate the Genoeſe. The cruizers, 
however, did great damage to the coaſts of 
the enemy, and made prize of ſome of their 
richeſt veſſels. The courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid having now formed a ſcheme for de- 


livering their fleets from their confinement, | 


— 


132. 


by the Engliſh ſquadron in the Weſt Indies, 


mediate and proper reinforcement might be 
nee fe Yo TR... 
Some unſucceſsful efforts had been made 


under the command of commodore Knowles, 
He attacked La Guira, on the coaſt of the 
Carraccas, in the month of February; but 
met with ſuch a warm reception, that he was 


obliged to abandon the enterprize, and make 


the beſt of his way for the Dutch iſland Cu- 
racoa, where he repaired the damage he had 
ſuffered. The ſhips being refitted, he made 
another attempt upon Porto-Cavello, in A- 
pril, which, like the former, proved abor- 
Gen! t e th 1 2814 bas 
Twelve hundred marines being landed in 
the neighbourhood of the place, were ſeized 


with ſuch a ſudden panic, that they fired 


upon each other, and fled to their ſhips with 
the utmoſt precipitation, The commodore, 
finding it in vain to renew the attack, ſailed 
back to his [ſtation at the Leeward iſlands, 
where he continued inactive, during the re- 


maining part of the ſeaſon. On the four- 


Henry. 


| 


teenth day of November, her royal highneſs 
the princeſs of Wales was. delivered of a ſon, 
who was baptized by the name of William 

A. D. 1744. 
were exerting themſelves with unwearied di- 
ligence, in concerting the means of re-eſta- 
bliſhing the general tranquillity of Europe; 
France, ſtung with reſentment at the diſgrace 
of her arms, the'waſte of her blood, and the 
profuſion of. treaſure, which ſhe had ſo inef- 
fectually conſumed, projected an expedition 
that was to have compenſated for all her loſſes 


and misfortunes, and to have wiped away the 


diſhonour which her character had ſuſtained. 

_ Extraordinary as it may ſeem, this ſcheme 
was no other than an invaſion of Great Bri- 
tain. All the French miniſtry, except car- 
dinal de Tencin, who had ſucceeded Fleury 
as firſt favourite, were extremely averſe to 


any deſign of that nature. They repreſented 


the great improbability of France's ever bei 
able to ſhake the throne of a family, that 
J owed 


/While the - Britiſh miniſtry 
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ſome triflin 


leaſt proſp 
man in their defence. They mentioned the 


owed its elevation, to the voluntary call of a 
whole people; who, however divided by 
differences, would, upon the 
of real danger, unite as one 


many fruitleſs attempts, which France had 
made for that purpoſe ;. the vaſt ſums ſhe had 
expended on theſe occaſions; the recent loſſes 
the had ſuſtained in Germany; the great in- 
equality between the French and the Engliſh 
marine; and the folly of facrificing the 4ives 
of many brave men in an enterprize which 
had no chance of ſucceeding. - 
His moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſeemed to liſten 
with pleaſure to this kind of reaſoning; and 
was always extremely ſhy of giving encou- 
ragement to the family of Stewart, or to any 
of. its abettors. Tencin, however, ſtill con- 
tinued to patronize them: and at laſt he form- 
ed a ſtrong party in their favour among the 
nobility, and they were even patronized by 
lome of the princes of the blood. 


Both count Saxe and Bellifle imagined it | 


would be no difficult matter to invade Eng- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


land with a ſmall body of troops, and to main- | 


tain their footing till they could receive rein- 
forcement ; and Roqueſeuille, who was reck- 


oned a good ſea · officer, engaged to undertake | 


the conducting of the navy. Notwithſtandin 
theſe favourable circumſtances, the ableft 
ſtateſmen at the French court were ſo utterly 
averſe to ſuch an enterprize, that, even after 
the deſign was concerted, no proviſion was 
made for the maintenance of the troops that 


were to be tranſported, and who, therefore, 


had they landed, muſt have ſubſiſted on the 
ſpoils of the country till they had been cut in 
pieces. 


At length, the cardinal de Tencin obtain- 


ed his point, by urging the only feaſible argu- 
ment that could be advanced on ſuch an oc- 
caſion. He ſaid, that, even on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the deſign's miſcarrying, it could 
not fail to affect the public credit of the 
Engliſh, at a time when their engagements on 
the continent were attended with ſo very con- 
ſiderable an expence. _ 16 
The objections of the other French mi- 
niſters, appear to have been removed by this 
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- nation of the armaments, which had been pre 


HISTORY of BNGL AND. 4 D. 144k. | 
conſideration, and. accordingly a reſolution 


was taken to treat with the old pretender for 


what may be called a loan of his fon, to be 


employed in a deſcent upon Great Britain, 
Count Saxe was appo 


inted to command the 


expedition. This nobleman had once been 


in England; and having met, as he thought, 
with but an indifferent reception, he was 
willing to repay the incivility 


difficult matter to reduce it. #1 
The old pretender was perſuaded to ſuffer 

his ſon to make the experiment: the young 

man embraced the offer with the 


preparations for carrying the ſcheme into im- 
mediate execution ; and the utmaſt ſecrecy 
and diſpatch were propoſed 1a the conducting 
the affair. £9716 203-228 
But the greateſt difficulty had to get 
over, yet remained. The finances of France 
were entirely unable to ſupply the ſums that 
would probably be neceſſary for ſuch an ex- 
pedition; but as the court of Madrid was e- 
ually concerned with that of Verſailles in 
beet of the enterprize, the former un- 
dertaok to advance the money. 1 
The neceſſary previous _ being taken, 
and matters properly adjuſted, the eldeſt ſon 
of the pretender, now in the twenty- third 


the end of December; and having diſguiſed 
himſelf in the habit of a Spaniſh courier, and 
being furniſhed with ports by cardinal 
Aquaviva, he went to Savona, where he em- 
barked for Antibes, and proſecuting his jour - 
ney to Paris, was indulged with an audience 
of the French king: immediately after which, 
he travelled to the coaſt of Picardy, incog- 
nito. 5 e „ 
As ſoon as the Britiſh miniſtry had intelli · 
gence of the young Chevalier's being arrived in 


of the natives 
by 4 new viſit of a different nature. Beſides, 
having obſerved that the kingdom was un- 
provided of ſtrong towns and fortreſſes, he 
had formed an idea, that it would be no very 


greateſt ala- 
crity : the French miniſtry began ta make. 


| year of his age, departed from Rome about 


France, they at once comprehended the deſti- 


pared at Breſt and Boulogne. They therefore 
ſent orders to Mr. Thompſon, the Engliſh 
dcWeeſident 
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- reſident at Paris | to make a remonſtrance to ing 
the French miniſtry, on the violation of thoſe ||. he:doubted not from the experienced zeal, 


treaties, by which the pretender to the crown 
of Great-Britain was excluded from the ter- 
ritories of France. He was told in reply, 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would not 
explain himſelf on that ſubject, until the 
king of England ſhould have given ſatisfac- 


tion on the repeated complaints which had 
been made to him, touching the infractions 
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R GE II. 
| peace and tranquillity of his kingdoms ; and 


duty, and affection of his parliament, that 
they would ſtrengthen his hands and concur 


| with him in all ſuch meaſures as ſhould be 


neceſſary for diſappointing and defeating ſo 
dangerous an attempt, and for effectually 
ſecuring his perſon and government, and for 
maintaining the religion, laws, and liberties 
of his ſubjecls. A 


6 


of thoſe very treaties, which by his own or- 
ders had been ſo frequently violated. 
Monſieur de Roqueſeuille failed from Breſt, 
in the month of January, directing his courſe 
up the Engliſh channel, with eighteen ſhips 
of war, They were preſently deſcried by 
an Engliſh cruizer, which ran into Plymouth, 
and the intelligence was conveyed by land 
to the board of admiralty. Sir John Norris 
was immediately ordered to take the com- 
mand of the ſquadron at Spithead, with 
which he ſailed round to the Downs, where 
he was joined by ſame ſhips of the lime from 
Chatham, and then he found himſelf at the | 
head of a fleet conſiderably ſtronger than that 


| Hereupon an addreſs was preſented to his 

majeſty by both houſes, declaring their indig- 
nation and abhorrence of the inſolent deſign 
that had been formed againſt his kingdoms; 
and profeſſing their fixed and determined re- 
ſolution, at the hazard of their lives and for- 
tunes, to ſupport his perſon and government, 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal 
houſe, in oppoſition to the pretender, and all 
his other enemies whatſoever. e 

As it now became plain, that the clamour 
uſed againſt the Hanoverian troops had been 
the principal cauſe of the projected invaſion, 
the earl of Stair and the duke of Monta- 
gue, in order to evince their loyalty to his 
majeſty, made him a voluntarily tender of 


of the enemy, -- | 

Several regiments marched to the ſouthern 
_ coaſt of England: all governors and com- 
manders were ordered to repair to their reſ- 
pective paſts : the forts at the mouth of the 
Thames and the Medway were put in a poſ- 
ture of defence: and directions were given 
to aſſemble the militia of Kent, that in caſe 


their ſervices in any ſtation, which he ſhould 
think proper. Their offer was accepted; 
and the earl of Stair was re-inveſted with the 
chief command of all the forces in Great Bri- 
tain, The duke of Montague was per- 
mitted to raiſe a regiment of four hundred 
horſe at his own expence ; and orders were 
ſent to bring over ſix thouſand of the Britiſn 


—— 


of an invaſion they might be read 
the coaſt. _ i 1 1 Fanny e 
| His majeſty ſent a meſſage, on the fifteenth 
day of February, to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, acquainting them, that he had receiv- 
ed undoubted intelligence, that the eldeſt 
ſon of the pretender to his crown was arrived 
in France; that preparations were making 
there to invade the Britiſh dominions, in 
concert with diſaffected perſons in England; 
and that the invaſion was to be ſupported by 
a ſquadron of French men of war, which 
had been cruiſing ſeveral - days on the Britiſh 
channel : that his majeſty had, therefore, 
thought proper to communicate to this par- 


Per to co of the nation, was taken. 
liament an intelligence of ſuch high impor- 


s from Flanders, in caſe the invaſion 
fhould actually take place. | - 
n another addreſs from the parliament, 
his majeſty was adviſed to augment his forces 
by ſea and land; the Habeas Corpus act was 
ſuſpended for ſix months, and ſeveral perſons 
of diſtinction were apprehended on ſuſpicion 
of treaſonable practices; a proclamation was 

iſſued for putting the law in execution againſt 
Papiſts and Non. jurors, who were command- 


| ed to retire ten miles from London ; and 


every precaution which prudence could ſug- 
geſt, for ſecuring the peace and tranquillity 


In the interim, the French court proceed- 
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tance to the ſecurity of his crown, and the 


ed with their preparations at Dunkirk and 
Boulogne 
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ally publiſhed at Paris, on the twentieth day 
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Boulogne: under the eye of the young pre- | 
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tender; and ſeven thouſand men were ac- | of March. On the thirty-firſt of the ſame 


tually embarked, M. de Roqueſeuille failed 
up the river as far as Dungeneſs, a promon- 
tory on the coaſt of Kent, after having de- 
tached M. de Barrail, with five ſhips, to haſ- 
ten the embarkation at Dunkirx. 

While Roqueſeuille was at anchor off. Dun- 
geneſs, he perceived, on the -twenty-third 
day of February, the Britiſh fleet under Sir 

John Norris, doubling the South Foreland, 
from the Downs; and, though the wind was 
contrary, taking the opportunity of the tide 
of flood, to come up and engage the French 
ſquadron. Roqueſeuille, who little expected 
ſuch a viſit, was confounded when he ob- 
ſerved the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh; 
but the tide failing, the Britiſh admiral was 
obliged to anchor two leagues ſhort of the 
Enemy. 5 N . 

A council of war was now called by the 
French admiral, in which it was reſolved to 
avoid an engagement, weigh anchor at ſun 
ſet, and make the beſt of their way for the 
place from whence they had departed. This 
reſolution was accordingly executed; and their 
eſcape was favoured by a hard gale of wind, 
which ſprung from the North-Eaſt, at the 
time of their ſetting ſail, and carried them 
down the channel, at'the rate of four leagues 
an hour. F176 | 

But though this gale, in all probability, 
ſaved their fleet from deſtruction, yet it en- 
tirely defeated the deſign of the invaſion : a 


great number of their tranſports were driven | 


aſhore and ſhattered to pieces; and the reſt 
were ſo much damaged, that they could not 
be repaired for a conſiderable time. The Eng- 
liſh were now maſters of the ſea, and kept 
the whole French coaſt in alarm. The deſign, 


therefore, was totally abandoned; the pre- 


tender haſtened to the place of his former 
reſidence, and the French general returned to 
Paris. e eee ER 1 
This proceeding having forfeited all the 
claim of France to thoſe pretences of neu- 
trality, which ſhe had hitherto profeſſed, was 


obliged to proceed to open hoſtilities; and, 


accordingly, a declaration of war was actu- 
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and defence of their religion and liberty, 


month, a like denunciation of war againſt 
France, was publiſhed at London, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the people, who teſ- 
tified their joy by repeated acelamations. 
As a teſtimony of their loyalty, the houſe 


of commons brought in a bill, inflicting the 


penalties of high treaſon upon thoſe, who 


ſhould maintain correſpondence with the ſons 


of the pretender. In the upper houſe, lord 
Hard wicke, the chancellor, moved, that a 
clauſe ſhould be inſerted, extending the pains 
of treaſon to the poſterity of the offenders, 
during the lives of the pretender's ſons. 
This clauſe was productive of a long and vi- 
olent debate; but, at laſt, was approved by 
a conſiderable majority in both houſes, and 
the bill received the royal aſſent. 
His majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament 
on the fifteenth day of May, with a ſpeech, 
in which he obſerved, that the great prepara- 


tions made by France, on the ſide of the 


Auſtrian Netherlands, muſt convince all Eu- 
rope of the ambitious and deſtructive views 
of that crown, in beginning the preſent war: 
that it ſhould be his care, in conjunction 


with his allies, to purſue the moſt proper 


meaſures to diſappoint theſe deſigns, and to 
proſecute the war in ſuch a manner, as might 
be moſt effectual for obtaining a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace: that his good friends, the 
ſtates-general, had already, in purſuance of 
his requiſition, agreed to furniſh the ſuccours 
ſtipulated by treaties : and had given -the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their ſenſe, not only 
of the common danger, but alſo. of the inſe- 
parable connection of their intereſts with thoſe 


of Great-Britain a. diſpoſition which he would 
not fail to improve to the general good of the 


common cauſe; that he hoped the members 
of both houſes, upon their return to their 
reſpective countries, would be particularly 
careful to preſerve the peace and tranquillity 
of the kingdom, eſpecially - at this critical 
conjuncture, when they were called upon by 
every motive of duty and intereſt, to cheriſh 
a more than ordinary zeal for the maintenance 
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againſt che deſigus of their" enemies both 
abroad and at homme 
= — not a little fortunate for theſe King- 
dotns, that the projected invaſion miſcarried. 
The ſcheme had been laid with great art and 
ſecrecy, and was cloſely connected with ano- 
ther, which; had it proved fuccelsful, muſt. 
have given the 

the . 
The queen of Spa 
difficulties which ſurrounded her ſon Don 
Philip, and enraged at the detention of the 


French and Spaniſhſquadrons in the harbour | 
promiſing to ſuſtain all 


of Toulon, had, b to ſuſtain 
the loſs that might be ſuffered in ſuch an at- 
to ag 


out of the harbour, and attack that of "> 


land z after which, they were to affiſt in 
vouring the deſcent, if 
came off victorious. Mo 
- In conſequence of this agreement, they 


were perceived, on the ninth day of Fe- 


bruary, ſtanding out of the road, to the 
number of twenty-eight ſhips of the line: 


the Engliſh ' admiral immediately weighed | 


from Hieres-bay, and on the eleventh, part 
of the fleets were engaged. Matthews at- 
tacked the Spaniſh' admiral, don Navarro, 
whoſe ſhip, the Real, was a firſt rate, mount- 
ed with n leſs than one hundred and fourteen 


guns. Rear-admiral Rowley ſingled out M. 
de Court, who commanded' the French ſqua- | 
dron; the captains Cornwall, Forbes, Of- | 
borne, and Hawke, followed the example of | 


their commanders ; but yice-admiral Leſtock, 


with his whole diviſion, remained above five | 
miles a-ſtern : and ſeveral captains, who were | 
immediately under the eye of Matthews, be- 
as plainly evinced 


haved in ſuch a manner, 
that they were afraid to engage. 
In a word, no order, no method was ob- 
ſerved throughout the whole tranſaction. The 
French and Spaniards would willingly have 
avoided an engagement, as the Britiſn ſqua- 
gdron was ſuperior to them both in ſtrength 
and number of ſhips. © M. de Court, there- 
fore made the beſt of his way towards the 
Streights mouth, with a view of joining the 
Breſt ſquadron, but he had orders to affiſt 
49. Ob, II, 


French the entite dominion of 


revailed on the court of Verſailles | 
ree, that the combined fleets fſhquld fail ; 


— — 
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| zard of 


| the Spaniſhfleet ; and, #3 they failed heavily, 
he was obliged to. wait for them at the ha- 
1 maintaining a battle with the Eng- 
In this diſagreeable ſituation, he made ſail, 
and lay to, by turns; ſo that the Britiſh ad- 
miral could not engage them in proper or- 
der; and, as they outfailed him, he began to 
fear they would eſcape him altogether, Phould . 


ain, "inpatient of the he wait for vice-admiral , Leſtock, who till 


continued a-fterd. Struck with this appre- 
henfion, he determined to break through the 
line of battle, and, accordingly, made the 
ſignal for engaging, which was not repeated 
by vice-admiral Leſtock, though he had hi- 
therto ted all the preceding ones. Great 
ſpirit and reſolution, were, nevertheleſs, ſhewn 
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it happened that they” || 


| 
| 
into the air. 
| 


by thoſe who did engage. 

The Real being quite diſabled, and lying 
like a wreck upon the water, Mr. Matthews 
ſent a fireſhip to deſtroy her; but the expe- 
dient did not take effect. Four Spaniſh ſhips 
which had been ſuffered to paſs Leſtock, at- 
tacked the fireſhip with fuck fury, that, be- 
fore ſhe could reach the Real, ſhe was blown 


The Poder, à ſhip of the line, belonging 
to the Spaniſh ſquadron, truck. to captain 


| Hawke, who ſent a lieutenant to take poſſeſ- 


ſion of her: ſhe was afterwards retaken b 
the French ſquadron, but was found fo dit. 
abled, that they deſerted and left her, and ſhe 
was next day burned by order of. admiral 
Matthews. Night coming on put an end to 
the action; and the admiral found his own 


|| ſhip ſo much ſhattered, that he was obliged 


to move his flag on board of the Ruſſel, com- 
manded by captain Long. 


The loſs on this occaſion was very incon- 


| fiderable, except in the death of Mr. Corn- 
wall, captain of the Marlborough, who af- 


| ſiſted the admiral in attacking the Real, and 


| ſuſtained, for ſome time, the whole fire of 
| 


| that floating battery; and who, after giving 
| repeated proofs of the moſt heroic courage, 
had both his legs carried off by a chain ſhor, 
which put a period to his life. A noble mo- 
nument was erected to his memory in Weſt- 


| minſter-abbey, by a vote of the Britiſh par- 


liament, and at the public expence ; an ho- 
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and on ſeveral other occaſions. 1 


. 


o 


day, the admiral chaſe 
the ſhips a- ſtern. They were obſery 


and purſued till evening. On the morning 
of the fourteenth, a great number of them 


and bore away for Port Mahon, to repair the 
damage he had ſuſtained. _ 


As the apprehenſions of the enemy tom the 


M. de Court, with his diviſion, anchored in 
the road of Alicant; and don Navarro failed 
into the harbour of Carthagena.  ; __ 
When admiral Matthews came to Minorca, 

he accuſed Leſtock of having miſbehaved 
on the day of action, ſuſpended him from his 
office, and ſent him priſoner to England, 
where, in his turn, he accuſed his accuſer. 
Theſe two gentlemen had long entertained a 
moſt implacable hatred and reſentment againſt 


was evidently owing the eſcape of the enemy's 


their own diſgrace. 8 _ „ 
Had Leſtock advanced, as he might ea- 
ſily have done, to engage the enemy, in con- 
junction with Matthews, the combined ſqua- 
drons of France and Spain might have been 
utterly deſtroyed; or had Matthews after- 
wards permitted Leſtock to continue the 
chace, and attack the enemy, while retiring 
in diforder, the ſame advantage might ſtill 
have been obtained; but ſuch was the irre- 
concileable antipathy of theſe two officers, 
that, rather than not gratify their private 
revenge, they ſacrificed the intereſt of their 
country, while they tarniſhed their own ho- 
nour. ] 


conduct became the ſubject of parliamentary 


nour to which he was juſtly entitled, by his 
courageous and gallant behaviour, on this, 


The enemy en to leeward the next 
aſed them till night, when | 
he brought to, that he might be, joined. by | 


on the thirteenth, at a conſiderable d ſtance, | 


Britiſh fleet were now at an end, they conti- 
nued their courſe towards the coaſt of «| 


each other; and to this mutual animoſity 


fleet, to the diſcredit of the Engliſh arms, and 


It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that their 


enquiry in England. The commons pre- 


| 


— 41 @- 


were ſeen diſtinctly, and Leſtock with his 
diviſion, had gained ground of them conſi- 
derably by noon; but admiral Matthews diſ- 
played the ſignal for leaving off the chace, 


| 
| 

| 
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ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring that 
a court-martial might be appointed to try the 


delinquents. By this time, Leſtock had pre- 


ferred a charge againſt Matthews, and all the 
captains of his diviſion, who miſbehaved in 
the day of battle. 


7 
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Ambroſe, were caſhiered: vice admiral Leſ- 


tock was honourably acquitted ;- and admiral 


Matthews, rendered incapable of ſerving for 
the future in his majeſty's navy, Matthews, 
it is true, can by no means be juſtified; ; but 

eſtock certainly was infinitely more guilty: 
Yet. the latter triumphed on his trial;*and 
the former, narrowly eſcaped with his life. 
Such are frequently the deciſions of court 
mart'als,. where the merits of the cauſe are 
facrificed to private attachments or priyate ani 


moſities. 5 if bo „e CGI ONTHICY 

His majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
at the meeting of the parliament on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh day of November, ſaid, that it was 
with great ſatisfaction he met them, particu- 
larly at ſo critical a conjuncture, when the 
ſtate of affairs abroad required their moſt ſe- 
rious conſideration: that the events of the 
laſt ſummer had been ſo various, and ſome 
things had fallen out, in the courſe of. jt, ſo 
much to the detriment of the common cauſe, 
that great attention muſt be given to thoſe 


particulars, and proper meaſures taken for 


preventing or.remaving all the conſequences 
that might thence enſue :. that he had, in pur- 
ſuance of their repeared advice,' exerted his 


endeavours for the ſupport of the houſe of 


Auſtria, and in proſecution of the juſt and 
neceſſary war in which he was engaged; that 
the queen of Hungary had ſhewn the greateſt 
conſtancy and reſolution ; and the King of 
Poland, agreeable to his engagements; with 
that nar Wh e en 

troops to her aſſiſtance: that the king of Sar- 
dinia, with a magnanimity and firmneſs ſupe- 
rior to the greateſt difficulties, had, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Britiſh fleet, reſiſted the com- 
bined forces of France and Spain that had 
been ſent againſt him; and, at laſt, happily 
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In conſequence of the opinion of the court 
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had ſent a conſiderable body of 


defeated an enterprize, formed for his ruin, 


and for the reduction of Italy, and moſt of the 
| Soon” Ports 
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in the Mediterranean, under the pow- | 


Ports | 
= of the houſe of Bourbon : that, though 


the event of the laſt campaign had not an- 


394 
| the fame time a quadruple alliance was ſigned 
| at Warſaw, by the queen of Hungary, the 
king of Poland, and the maritime powers. 


— 


ſwered his majeſty's wiſhes, yet the vaſt de- 
ſigns of his enemies, built upon new in- 

trigues and alliances, and a freſh addition of 
ſtrength, had not hitherto: proved ſucceſsful, | 
and would, he. hoped, by the bleſſing of 
God, and the mutual and united vigour of 
Great-Britain and her allies, be finally diſap- 
pointed: that, in conjunction with#his allies, | 
and with -their effectual aſſiſtance, and the | 
ſupport of his parliament, he was fully de- 
termined to carry on the war in ſuch a manner, | 
as might be moſt conducive to that important 
end, at which he had ever aimed, a ſafe and | 
honourable peace ; the rather, as he was 


— 


firmly reſolved. never to abandon his allies, || ny 


nor to neglect any ſecurity that could | 
poſſibly be obtained for the religion, liber- 
ties, and commerce of his kingdoms: that, | 
with this view, he had always inſiſted, - and 

was ſtill inſiſting, with his allies, particularly | 
the ſtates-general of the United Provinces, 
to fix the certain proportions of force and ex- 
pence to be furniſned by each of the con- 
federates, in the proſecution of the war: and, 
in a word, that, the unanimity and diſpatch 


4 = 


of his parliament, in conducting the public 
bulines, would very materially and effectually 
tend to the - accom 
purpoſes. 
Both houſes 
thanks to his majeſty, the commons proceeded 
to conſider the ſupply; and it now appeared 
that the new miniſters would purſue the very 
th meaſures, which had been adopted by 
ir 
debt had been encreaſed about nine millions 
ſince the commencement of the war, the 
commons voted ſix millions and a half for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year, to be raiſed 
by the land, the malt, and ſalt taxes, 
the ſinking fund, and an additional duty.on 
WInes. | A, N * 4 f # 911 4 By 4 
A. D. 1745. The earl of Cheſterfield ſet 
out for the Hague in the month of January, 
with the character of ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary, to perſuade, if poſſible, the ſtates- ge- 
peral to become parties in the war. About | 
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pliſhing theſe deſireable 
having preſented addreſſes of 


— 
v 1 


predeceſſors. Though the national 


By this treaty, the king of Poland, as elector 
of Saxony, confirmed and renewed the gua- 
ranty of the Pragmatic Sanction, and promiſed 


to ſupport it with all his forces. It was fur- 


| ther ftipulated, that, as the kingdom of Bo- 


hemia was actually attacked, his Poliſh ma- 
jeſty ſnould ſend to its defence, an army of 
thirty thouſand auxiliary troops: that his 
Britannic majeſty and the ſtates-general 
ſhould pay to that prince, an annual ſubſidy 
of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling; two thirds to be furniſned by Great- 
Britain, and one third by the United Pro- 
vinces: that, as ſoon as Bohemia and Saxo- 
ſhould be free from danger, his Poliſh 
majeſty ſhould” march ten ' thovſand men to 
the Netherlands, or to any other place with- 
in the empire, which the king of Great- 
Britain and the ſtates- general ſhould think 
moſt proper; for which a ſubſidy of ninety 
thouſand pounds ſhould be continped to be 
paid, according to the former proportions: 
that if, in conſequence of theſe meaſures, we 
Poliſh majeſty ſhould draw a war upon Him 

ſelf, ” he ſhould be ſu ed by all his 
allies : that no peace ſhould be made without 
his conſent, and without procuring for him 
proper ſatisfaction: and that the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, the republic of Poland, and all the 
other powers of Europe, ſhould be invited 
to accede to this treaty, which was to con- 
8 in force even after the war was at an 
en * 1 % £54 | | 8 . ; 

The | affairs which engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament being 'fimſhed, the ſeſ- 


ſion was cloſed on the ſecond day of May; 
and the king, 11 pointed a regency, 
immediately ſet out for his German domini- 
ons. To give the greater weight to the 
earl of Cheſterfield's negotiation at the 


Hague, he ordered the baron Schwigeldt, his 
| Hanoverian miniſter in Holland, to declare, 


that, perſiſting in his deſign of continuing, 
and even redoubling his efforts for the de- 
fence of the common cauſe, and for the ſup- 
port of the 
was reſolved to take part directly, as elector, 

in 


/ 


ſtaggering ſyſtem of Europe, hee - 


R 


1 


dent of 


- 
- 


an the plan of operations which was to be 


concerted with Holland, and to furniſh to it 
his —_— of German troops, indepen- 

the ſuccours which he propoſed to 
give to her Hungarian majeſty : that, be- 
ides, he would give orders for the march 


of another body, which ſhould be employed 
as neceſſity ſhould require: that with regard 
to the electoral troops, which were to join 


the allies upon the Rhine, they ſhould act 
either ſeparately or jointly, in the Low- 


Countries, or in the empire, as ſhould be 


9 18 on between him and their High- 


Mightineſſes: that, for theſe reaſons, his 


Britannic majeſty, as elector of Hanover, de- 
manded to be admitted and acknowledged 
upon the footing of a principal contracting 
party, in any thing that ſhould be concerted 
againſt the common enemy: and that he had 
furniſned the ſaid baron de Schwigeldt with 
the neceſſary and full powers to aſſiſt at the 
conferences, which the allies ſnould hold at 
the Hague, for their mutual ſecurity and de- 
fence. | | 5 Wir 
This declaration of his Britannic majeſty 
was extremely noble and diſintereſted, and 


W 


his magnanimity was the more remarkable, as 


the events of the laſt campaign had proved 
ſo unfavourable to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Maillebois was ſtill in Germany at the head 


of a numerous army, with which he overawed 


the neutral princes, and oppreſſed the friends 
of the queen of Hungary. 120 

The event of another campaign was ſin- 
cerely deſired by the people of England. 
His majeſty's engagements with the queen of 
Hungary were as- ſtrong, if not ſtronger, 
than ever. The nation had been conſiderable 
painers by the war at fea, and their loſs by 


land had been very inconſiderable. 
But what operated moſt ſtrongly in deter- 


mining their judgment, was the conſideration, 
that ſhould a peace be concluded at prefent, 
the reduction of the French power, which had 


mencing hoſtilities, muſt be left unaccom- 


pliſhed; and that ambitious people would 


not fail to embrace the firſt opportunity of 
renewing the war, with greater advantages 
| 2 
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been the principal motive for England's com- 
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than thoſe of 


which they were at preſent 
poſſeſſed. Na | 2 


From the weight of cheſe conſiderations 


the allies determined to make their utmoſt 


efforts in oppoling the French in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, of which the latter had deter- 
mined to make an entire conqueſt. The 
French army amounted to ſeventy- ſix thou- 
ſand men, attended by a formidable train of 


allies exceeded not fifty 


thees: thun l. „ f e. 
On © the: ſeventh. of April the duke of 
Cumberland, as commander in chief, arrived 
at the Hague, and, after holding a conference 
with the ſtates, he poſted to Bruſſels, where 
he found prince Waldec, commander of the 
Dutch troops, and the mareſchal count Ko- 
nigſegg, an Auſtrian general. 
The king of France ſeemed reſolved to 


ſtake his crown on the fate of the campaign, 
and he accordingly repaired to the camp in 


* 


perſon. The Dauphin, though he had been 
married to the ſecond infanta of Spain, but 
in the preceding February, could not be 
perſuaded from accompanying his father. 
The nobility, who attended them, ſeemed to 


| have no other ambition than that of demon- 


ſtrating their profound reſignation to the will 
of their ſovereign; and the mareſchal duke 
de Noailles, notwithſtanding his ſeniority and 
high quality, was proud to command under 
count Saxe, who was at once a foreigner and 
a proteſtant. Ke . 
The French founded their hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs on the opinion, which the world ſeemed 
to entertain of the abilities of this great ge- 
neral. He continued for ſome time to amuſe 
the allies with feints, marches, and counter- 
marches ; but at laſt, on the twenty-ſeventh 
day of April, he ſat down before Tournay, 
on the river Schelde, which was defended by 
a garriſon of eighty thouſand men, and ſup- 
poſed to be one of the ſtrongeſt places of 
the Dutch barriers. in 
As ſoon as the duke of Cumberland was 
made acquainted with this incident, he re- 
ſolved to march to the relief of the place. 


With this view he advanced to Soignies, his 


his left to 
Moubry, 


- 


right extending to Bougnies, and 
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Moubry, within muſket ſhot of the enemy. 


Mareſchal Saxe had foreſeen the intention of 
the allies, and beſides, he had heard that the 


Duke of Cumblerland was determined to 


uſe his utmoſt endeavours to retrieve the 
glory of the Britiſh arms, which had been 
tarniſhed by the inactivity of the laſt cam- 
paign. By ſome delays, which are frequently 
unavoidable in the councils of confederate 
armies, Saxe had found time to make 
the moſt excellent diſpoſition, by intrench- 
ments and batteries, in which the ſitua- 
tion of the ground afforded him no ſmall aſ- 
ſiſtance. | 15 1 
The two armies were ſeparated by a rivu- 
let, which lay on the left of the allies and 
the right of the French; which laſt were 
oſſeſſed of Antoin, where a moſt dreadful 
fc was erected. In their centre was a- 
nother battery of the ſame kind; and before 
them lay the village of Fontenoy, intrenched 


and moſt formidably fortified. The inter- 


mediate ſpace between the two armies, was a 
gentle riſing ground, which the allies had to 
aſcend, and which the French had interſected 
with lines, that were filled with troops; while 
the like fortifications ſecured; the Wood of 
Barri, which lay on their left. 705 

The French king was poſted at the bridge 
of Calonne, which he might eaſily repaſs in 
caſe of a defeat, and which was defended 
with entrenchments, well mounted with can- 
non, and ſupported with the flower of his 
nobility and army. In a word, never was at- 
tack made under more diſadvantageous cir- 
cumſtances than that of the allies upon the 
French forces, and never was army better ſe- 
cured than that of the French, being ſur- 
rounded with no fewer than two hundred and 


ſixty· ſix pieces of artillery, all of them. 


mounted, and pointed againſt. the confede- 
rates... +... | 


The driving of the enemy from all their 


little poſts, ſo as to be able to get into the 
plain, was the firſt object that engaged the 
attention of the allies; and this . ſervice was 

allotted ro the Engliſh. Accordingly, on 
the thirtieth day of April, fix battalions, 
and twelve ſquadrons, with five hundred pio- 
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were detached from each wing for that pur- 


poſe; and after an obſtinate ſtruggle, the 
exploit was happily accompliſhed : the enemy 


were diſlodged from all their poſts, and re- 
pulſed to the heights, near their camp, where 
they drew up. afreſh, and began to form 
new intrenchments. The confederate gene- 
rals then went upon the ground, from which 
the French had been driven, and having care- 
fully ſurveyed it, came to a reſolution to at- 


tack the enemy early next morning, which 
was the firſt day of May. N | 


The Engliſh and Hanoverians, who com- 
poſed the right wing, were ordered to form 
in four lines before the village of Vizon. 


The left wing, confiſting of Dutch and 


Auſtrians, was commanded to advance in 


three columns ; the firſt to march by the vil-- 


lage of Vizon; the ſecond through the heart 
of it; and the third to ſtretch into the plain 
between Fontenoy and Antoin; the former 
of which places prince Waldeck had under- 
taken to attack. | 125 


In order to facilitate theſe operations, the 


duke of Cumberland commanded Brigadier 
Ingoldſby, with four battalions, and three 


{ix pounders, to attack a fort in the front of 
the village of Vizon, which was mounted 


with cannon. Lieutenant general Sir James 
Campbell was. ordered to cover the infantry 
of the right wing commanded by lieutenant 
general, Sir John Ligonier; and Sir James 


had inſtructions to extend himſelf along the 


plain, from the wood towards the village of 
Fontenoy; an expedient which would have 
greatly favoured prince Waldeck's attack: 
but upon Ingoldſby's being able to carry the 


fort of Vizon, the ſucceſs of the whole in a 


great meaſure dependet. 


* 
4 


Orders were given to Brigadier Ingoldſby 


to take an Hanoverian regiment along with 
him, and as that lay at ſome diſtance, he 
was under a neceſſity of waiting for it. 


gave the enemy an opportunity to ſtrengthen. 
| the fortifications about the fort, in conſe- 
quence of which the brigadier was obliged 
to conſult with his officers, in what manner 

the fort ſhould be attacked; and the ill 
| fortune 
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fortune of the day was in a 
owing to this delay. 

In the interim, Sir James Campbell's leg 
was carried off by a cannon ball, which put 
an end to his life. 
dreadful fire made by the enemy, the Eng- 
liſh infantry under Sir John Ligonier were 
left expoſed, but were, nevertheleſs, formed 
with incredible diſpatch : and the duke of 
Cumberland, putting himſelf at their head, 
marched up 


with the Hanoverians, and twelve Dutch bat- 
talions, moved, at the ſame time, to aſſault 
Fontenoy | [ 

The intrepidity and good conduct of the 
attack which the duke of Cumberland made 


upon Antoin, has, perhaps, never been ex- | 


celled on any occaſion, Notwithſtanding 
the incredible fire of the French, which 
ſwept off whole ranks at a time, both officers 
and men advanced as if they had been invul- 
nerable, and poured in their fire upon the 
enemy at the diſtance of thirty paces. 

The French infantry being quite broke by 
the violence of the attack, they were obliged 
to quit the field, and retire behind the fort 
and the village. Upon this, the French ge- 
nerals ordered their cavalry to advance, while 
their infantry, which had been formed anew, 
opened a concealed battery, which deſtroy- 


ed the Engliſh in greater numbers than 


ever. | 
If brigadier Ingoldſby's attack upon Vizon 
had been attended with ſucceſs, the Engliſh 
would have gained a complete victory, not- 
withſtanding all theſe diſadvantages ; or, had 
the Dutch, under prince Waldeck, done their 
duty, the French king and his ſon would, in 
all probability, have been taken priſoners. 
But the duke being obliged to advance 
through a hollow way, commanded by the 


fort, which Ingoldſby ſhould have ſtormed, | 


the Engliſh were thereby expoſed to all the 
fire from that battery, as well as to a great 
number of croſs fires, which plied them on 
all hands, and did prodigious execution, 


It has never been urged, even by the ene- 


mies of prince Waldeck, that he was deficient 


to attack the left wing of the' 
French at. Antoin ; while prince Waldeck, 
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deſiring them to repaſs the bridge 


upon their right, the battle muſt have decid- 
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behaved with moſt ſhameful puſiſlanimity, 
and, inſtead of fupporting the Auſtrians in 
the attack, fled almoſt at the firſt diſcharge, 
and retired from the field | with the utmoſt 


precipitation. 


His royal highnefs being thus ſarrounded 


with the engines of death on all hands, or- 


dered his men to file off towards Fontenoy and 
the fort near the wood; but here the enemy's 


fire was almoſt as hot as ever, and the troops. 


fell into ſome confuſion. His royal highneſs 
however, ſoon re-formed them, and agam ad- 
vanced to the attack; and this was made in 
ſuch good order, and with ſuch intrepidity, 
that the braveſt troops of France were driven 
off the field. - Wr ppc hs oa 
The determined and cool behaviour of the 
Engliſh being obſeryed by mareſchal Saxe, 
who ſaw that neither the fire from his troops 
nor batteries was able to diforder them, or 
prevent them from advancing, he ſent a mef- 
ſage to the French king and the 1 = 
Ca- 
lonne. | 


It ought to be acknowledged, in juſtice to 
the characters of thefe princes, that their 
courage ſaved their troops from a total defeat. 
They had been on horſeback fince feven in 
the morning, and had exerted themſelves 
with great activity, not only in animating, 
but in forming their men, They now de- 
clared, that, let the event be what it would, 
they were firmly reſolved not to repaſs the 
bridge ; and they continued to give their or- 
ders with the utmoſt deliberation and preſence 
of mind, notwithſtanding a conſtant fire of 
cannon to which they were expoſed. _ 

The Engliſh forces, in the mean time, con · 
tinued to preſs on, and the more they ad- 
vanced, the more the ground ſtraightened, 


and conſequently the more deep and impe- 


They had now 


netrable their column grew. | 
the fire of the 


an opportunity of returnin 


French, and the execution they did with their 


muſkets was equally dreadful and incredible. 
Had they been able to have made them- 
ſelves maſters of Fontenoy, which now lay 
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ed in their favour 3 but as the French made 
their greateſt efforts on that quarter, and the 
Dutch had deſiſted from the attack on the 
front of the village, the Engliſh were obliged 
to advance; and this they did with ſuch fur- 
prizing reſolution, that they puſhed whole | 
{quadrons againſt the place where the French 
king and the dauphin were poſted ; and the 
crouds of thoſe who fled before the Enghſh, 
for ſome time ſeparated theſe princes from 
each other. 

At this time, prodigious numbers of no-. 
blemen and officers flying to their king's aſ- 
fiſtance, occaſioned the ſlaughter to fall heavy 
upon them. Battalions upon battalions, and 
ſquadrons upon ſquadrons, preſented them- 
ſelves before the Engliſh z but they were as 
often obliged to retire with the loſs of their 
braveſt men. Th gt 

At laſt a reinforcement of troops arrived 
from Dowy, but theſe, like the others, were 
forced to give way; and while Saxe was ob- 
ſerving the ſituation of Fontenoy, the attack 
from the French ſoon became promiſcuous 
and irregular, while the Engliſh continued to 
keep up their fire with the moſt aſtoniſhing 
reſolution, and in defiance of 'all danger. 
Mareſchal Saxe began now to turn his 
thoughts on the beſt way of effecting a retreat. 
Perceiving that his maſter was in danger of 
being ſurrounded, he ordered the troops that 
were poſted in Antoin, to evacuate the place 
and repair tothe bridge. The Dutch, upon this, 
might have eaſily taken poſſeſſion of Anton ; 
but the beſt part of them had fled from the 
field of battle, and ſuch of them as remained, 
were at too great a diſtanceto know any thing 
of the matter. 

The Engliſh cavalry now no longer fup- 
ported the infantry, being prevented from 
Joining them by the fire from Vizon as well 
as Fontenoy; but they little imagined that 
the enemy in this laſt place had now expend- 


ed their whole ſtock of ball, and were | 


obliged, at preſent, to fire only with powder. 


Though the Englifh were unacquainted | 


with this circumſtance, the French, who 


thought they knew it, had determined to re- 
| whom died of their wounds. 


tire to the bridge of Calonne, and there to 
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. 
make their laſt ſtand, the rather as the houſ- 
hold troops were ſtill unbroken, and a great 
numbet of regiments had ſuſtained little da- 
Mage. n 

They were even preparing to carry their 
intention into execution, when count Saxe 
ordered four pieces of cannon to be planted 
in the front of the Engliſh column, and an 
attack to be made upon it from both ſides at 
once. This new aſſault put an end to the 
diſpute. The Engliſh being moved in front 
by the fire of the artillery, and aſſailed on 
both flanks with irreſiſtible fury, were no 
longer able to maintain their ground, and 
their ranks being diſordered, the houſhold 
troops, the guards, and moſquetairs, broke 
in upon, them, and obliged them to think 
of retreating in the beſt manner they were 


This reſolution being formed, they began, 
about one o'clock; to retire to the ground 
between the wood and Fontenoy; and this + 
they reached, without any other confuſion 
than what was occaſioned by the inequalities 
of the road through which they paſſed. 
Mareſchal Saxe, indeed, ordered them to be 
purſued by the French cavalry ; but theſe 
were ſoon obliged to deſiſt by the gallantry 
of the Engliſh and Hanoverian guards. 
From that ground they continued their march 
to Bruffoel, and from thence to Leſſines in 
the neighbourhood of Aeth, having left their 
wounded in the field of battle, to the mercy 
of the conquerors. | 
The loſs of the allies in this battle, was 
about ſeven thouſand men, including a great 
number of officers; and, among theſe, lieu- 
tenant-general Sir James Campbell, major- 
general Ponſonby, the colonels Carpenter and 
Douglas, and lieutenant-colonel Gee. ' The 
victory coſt the French an equal, if not a 
greater number of lives than the allies. The 
duke de Gramont, and three other lieutenant 
generals were killed, as were four major ge- 
nerals, and three brigadiers. Two of their 
lieutenant-generals were wounded, three ma- 
jor- generals, and ' thirty-ſix brigadiers and 
colonels of regiments, the greateſt part of 


His 
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His Pruſſan majeſty had, in the interim, 


made great progreſs in the recovery of Sileſia, || 
The campaign began in January, when a 
party of Hungarian freebooters, who had in- 


vaded that province, were obliged to retire 
into Moravia. 


of twelve thouſand Auſtrians, commanded 

by general Helſrich: the town of Ratiſbon 
was taken by ſtorm; and the king 
Sileſia in May, at the head of ſeventy thou- 
ſand men. 

The duke of Saxe-Weiſſenfels, with twenty 

thouſand Saxons, having reinforced Prince 
+ Charles of Lorraine, he advanced into Sileſia 
by the defiles of Landſhut; and was attack- 
ed by his Pruſſian majeſty at Friedberg, on 
the confines of Bohemia, 
maintained with great obſtinacy from morn 
till noon, when the Saxons giving way, prince 
Charles was obliged to retire with the loſs of 
ten thouſand men, killed and wounded, to- 
gether with his artillery, and a great number 
of colours and ſtandards. 
This victory, however complete, was far 
from being deciſive; for, though the victor 
had transferred the ſeat of the war into Bo- 
hemia, and maintained his army by raiſing 
contributions in that country, the Auſtrians 
reſolved to venture another engagement. 
Their intention was to ſurprize him in his 
camp at Sladentz, which they attacked on 
the thirteenth day of September at day break; 
but they met with ſuch a warm reception, 
that, notwithſtanding their repeated efforts, 
during the ſpace of four hours, they were 
repulſed with conſiderable damage; and re- 
treated to Jeromire, leaving five thouſand 
killed upon the ſpot, beſides two thouſand 
that were taken, with twenty pieces of can- 
non and a number of ſtandards. 

The event of theſe battles, was, however, 
by no means diſagreeable to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, who then reſided at Hanover. He had 
never approved of that implacable ſpirit of 
revenge, which the queen of Hungary had 
ſhewn againſt his Pruſſian majeſty ; and, in 


order the more plainly to manifeſt his ſenti- 


ments, he entered into a convention with 


In the following month, the 
Pruſſian general, Lehwald, defeated a body 


entered 


| 
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his nephew, by which he 
king of Pruſſia ſhould retain poſſeſſion of 
Sileſia, in the ſame manner in which it was 
ceded to him by the treaty of Breſlau. He 


likewiſe promiſed, not only to guaranty that 
province himſelf, but to uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to have it guarantied by the empire, 
and by all other powers in Europe. | 


During the courſe of this year, the Britiſh 
navy performed ſeveral ſervices of the utmoſt 
importance to the common cauſe in general, 


as well as to Great-Britain in partiular. In 


the Mediterranean, admiral Knowles had ſuc- 
ceeded Matthews in the command. He had 
bombarded Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, 
with Baſtia, the capital of Corlica, and made 


| prize of ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips; but he could 
The battle was | 


not prevent the arrival of the rich Havannah 


| ſquadron at Corunna. 


In the Eaſt-Indies, commodore Barnet took 


a great number of French ſhips richly laden; 


and commodore Townſend, in the neighbour- 
hood of Martinico, found means to intercept 
about thirty ſhips belonging to the enemy, un- 
der convoy of four ſhips of war, two of which 
were deſtroyed. - 

Very extraordinary ſucceſs alſo. attended 


the Engliſh privateers. Burt the moſt impor- 


tant atchievement was the reduction of Louiſ- 
burgh, the capital of Cape- Breton in North- 
America, a place of great conſequence, which 


the French, at a great expence, had fortified 


in a very ſtrong manner. 


We come now to the recital of the hiſtory 


of a rebellion, the moſt unprovoked, the 


2ä»ää — 


22 — 


17185. 


moſt daring, and, conſidering the little en- 
couragement it met with, the moſt CER 
of any that appears in the Engliſh annals : 

rebellion, which was as fatal in its event, as 
it was proſperous in its commencement ; and 
which, notwithſtanding the few calamities it 
occaſioned, confirmed in the hand of the 


ſovereign the ſcepter which it meant to ſhake ; 


by conciliating ſtill more to him the affections 
of his people. 


It manifeſtly appeared that. the ſpirit of 


Jacobitiſm had not been greatly diminiſh- 
ed by the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in 


The 


engaged that the 


- 


in 1744, K a5! Þ | pas 4; | 
vnanimity diſcovered, upon that occaſion, not | 
only by the parliament, but even by the a 
whole nation, in defending his majeſty's per- don ; and nothing farther was done, than to 
8 order Sir John Cope, who commanded the 


forces in Scotland, to advance into the north, 
and cruſh the inſurrection, before it had time 


well diſpoſed to favour his undertaking. 


thing that may tend to its prejudice. The 


— 
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£5 The miſcarriage of the projected invaſion them a letter from Cameron of Lochiel, 


has already been mentioned. The 


ſon and government, had ſo greatly damped 
the expectations of the 
ordered his ſon Charles to lay aſide all thoughts 


of reſuming the enterprize. e 
But the young gentleman was deaf to the 


advice of his father. Fired by the ambi- 
tion of his temper, and by the extravagant 
repreſentations of ſome needy fugitives, he 
reſolved once more to renew the attempt; 
eſpecially as the French court ſeemed very 


The nature of public credit in England is 
ſo extremely delicate, that the government 1s 
always extremely cautious of publiſhing any 


embarkation of Charles was notified in the 
French papers in the month of July; the 
place of his deſtination was likewiſe known : 
but the undertaking appeared ſo romantic, 
that the nation, in general, could ſcarcely 
give credit to it. FF 

| Nevertheleſs, orders were diſpatched to the 
Engliſh miniſters abroad to repreſent the mat- 
ter to the ſeveral courts, where they reſided; 
as an attempt of the pretender againſt his 


majeſty's crown and kingdom; and the Dutch | 
given to underſtand, - that it was more the key of the Highlands. 
than probable, that the ſix thouſand men, 


would ſoon be demanded, which . by agree- | 


Were 


ment they were to furniſh in caſe England 
ſhould be invaded. _ Vs 34 44 


Several of the pretender's agents, among 


whom was Sir Hector Maclean, had been 


but though the miniſtry were afſured of 


Caarles's being failed, they could not learn | 
the particular place in which he intended to | 


land. Some of the chieftains had tranſmit- 
ed to the government of Scotland, letters 
which they had received from the young pre- 
tender, inviting them to join him; but the 
lord admiral, and the reſt: of the Scottiſh 


miniſtry, ſeemed to ſlight the information; 
vor could they be induced, by any means, to 


pretender, that he 


9 9 Fee ; # "9". 1 
ſeized in their paſſage from France to Britain; 
AM 


1 
1 


believe it, till the duke of Argyle ſhewed | 
50 Vol. II. 5 


1 * 


. 
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N 


| 


4 


which ſerved to put the matter beyond all 'dif- 
pute. His intelligence, however, gained but 
flow credit, either at Edinburgh or at Lon- 


to gain any conſiderable ground. 
Accordingly, Cope ſet forward without loſs 
of time. His orders were to proceed directly 
to what 1s called the Chain, the road between 
Inverneſs and Fort William, Fort Auguſtus 


being ſituated in the middle between both; 


and to attack the rebels, who were ſuppoſed 


| to be lying on the weſtward of the Chain, in 


the neighbourhood of Glenſinnan, where their 
ſtandard was erected. On his arrival at Dal- 
whinny, he received intelligence, that the 
rebels had taken poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong 
paſs, called Carrieroch, which lay on the 


eaſt ſide of the Chain, and commanded the 


road that led to Fort Auguſtus. + / 

Upon this he called a council of war, who 
agreed in opinion, that, as the rebels amount- 
ed to about ſixteen hundred, and the paſs was 


ſo remarkably ſtrong, it could not be attacked 


with any probability of ſucceſs. _ | 
The young chevalier, on the fourth day of 


September, entered Perth, one of the chief 


towns of Scotland, and commonly deemed 
5 | In his march 
thither, his army was greatly increaſed. The 
marquis of Tullibardine had ſent him ſeveral 


reinforcements, which he had raiſed among 
the tenants of the Athole eſtate ; and he was 


alſo joined by lord George Murray, lord 
Nairn, and many- other. gentlemen of the 
country. A 11 
Charles, upon his departure from Perth, 
directed his march towards Dunblane. On 
the fourteenth day of Septenſber he paſſed 
the Forth, at a place called Frew, in ſight of 
Gardiner's dragoons; and, after making a 


| feint, as if he intended to proceed to Glaſ- 


gow, ſuddenly wheeled about, and advanced 
towards Edinburgh. FFF 

Cope, having taken ſhipping at Aberdeen, 
had, by this time, landed at Dunbar with his 
army; and, on the nineteenth of September, 
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he began his march fowards Edinburgh, and 1 properly rewarded, had rode off with their 


encamped at night between that city and || 


Haddington, Here he was joined by: the | | 
rected the artillery on the right, began to 


two regiments of dragoons, who had retired 


on the approach of the rebels to the . wen 
He was hkewife reinforced by a body of vo- 


lunteers under Mr. Drummond, late lord 


provoſt of Edinburgh; a gentleman, who by 


procuring intelligence of the motions of the 
rebels, did him the utmoſt ſervice. 1 

Cope took poſſeſſion of colonel Gardiner's 
houſe, and fecured the paſs on the ſouth-weſt 


angle of the field; and, as the camp was 
acceſſible only on three other quarters, two 
defiles on the ſouth-eaſt, and one on the 
north-weſt angles, he ordered theſe to be 
guarded by parties of dragoons, who, at 
the ſame time, were inſtructed to patrole all 
night, and bring intelligence of the enemy's 
motions. ; IR, 

They learnt that the firſt line was com- 
poſed of five companies of Laſcelles's regi- 
ment, with two of Guiſe's, in the center; 
two ſquadrons of Gardiner's on the Tight, 
and a ſquadron of Hamilton's on the left, 
five companies of Highlanders, and the vo- 
lunteers under Mr. Drummond in the center. 

By the nature of the ground, and this diſ- 
poſition of the forces, the king's army could 
be attacked only in front; and, leſt the re- 
dels, after routed, - ſhould retire to Edin- 
burgh, and ſhut the gates of the city behind 


fire on the rebels; and t 


gan to ſt 


hotſes. | 
Hereupon, colonel Whiteford, who di- 


hough that, ar firſt, 
did ſome execunion, they yet formed them- 
ſel ves into three columns with furprizing dex- 
terity. Their left column, conſiſting of a+ 
bout twenty in front and thirty in depth, ran 
refolutely upon the king's cannon on the 
right, Whiteford ſtill kept up his fire, and 
ſeveral of the rebels fell; nevertheleſs they 
continued to advance with incredible rapi- 
dity; and, all the way, niaintained an irre- 
gular fire, and as faſt as any of them dropt, 
again cloſed up their ranks. 
Colonel Whiteford who thought they be- 
„called out to colonel Whitney 


| to attack them in flank with his dragoons. 


them, Cope ſent a meſſage to general Gueſt, | 


who commanded in the caſtle, deſiring him 
to beat down a part of the town wall, in 
order to admit his army in purſuit of the 
fugitives. 1 
On the twenty-firſt day of September, early 
in the morning, the patroles of the royal 
army reported, that the rebels were moving 
towards the Eaſt ; but they varied their mo- 
tions ſeveral times, till at laſt they formed, ſo 
as to outflank the royaliſts on the left. Cope 
was no ſooner informed of this circumſtance 
than he ordered ſome artillery to be brought 
from the right, in order to annoy them: 
but, unfortunately, the countrymen, who 
were employed in bringing up the can- 
non, imagining their ſervices had not been 


| The ſame orders were at the ſame time fent 


him by Sir John Cope. Whitney, accord- 
ingly, - marched out, and wheeling his ſqua- 
dron, t within piſtol ſhot of their flank ; 
but, after receiving a ſingle diſcharge from 
the Highlanders, his men ſtopt ſhort, and 
abſolutely refuſed to advance. ! 
The earl of Loudon, the colonel, and othe 
officers, exerted their utmoſt endeavours in 
perſuading them to preſs on to the attack; 


but all their exhortations were vain and inef- 


fectual : the rear flank ran away and were 
followed: by the reſt, while the colonel, who, 
behaved with great gallantry, was wounded in 
the retreat. ret - 

As the general found it impoſſible to hin- 
der the ſcandalous flight of. the dragoons, he 


went up to the foot, and endeavoured by 


their means,. to remedy the matter. * For 
God's ſake,” ſaid he, gentlemen, behave 
« like Britons ; give them another fire, and 
% you'll make them run—don't let us be 
« beat by ſuch a parcel of banditti,” All 
his exhortations, however, were to ho pur- 
poſe : the foot, after giving an irregular fire, 
turned about to the right; and, in ſpite of 


all the remonſtrances of their officers, fied | 


eral rode 


with the utmoſt precipitation, 
The foot being thus fled, the gen 
back to the dragoons, whom he found = 
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been ſtopt by the walls of Mr. Erſkine's en- 


cloſures. Here he once more renewed his 
entreaties, beſeeching them to form again 
and return to the charge; but nothing could 


overcome the panic, with which they had 
been ſeized. All he could do was to keep 
them in a body, and to make them retreat, in 


ſome tolerable order to Berwick, where, after 


* 


a ſtate of ſafety that did them infinite diſho- 


The bravery of the rebels was fo extolled, 
in conſequence of the victory of Preſton, that 
ht fo difficult or arduous, 


nothing was thoug 
which — could not, with eaſe, attempt and 


accompliſh ; and had they marched fouth- || 


ward, during the prefent conſternation, the 
nicks might have been more fatal 
than was generally imagined, oP 
In a little time after this, the rebels w 
joined by a ſmall reinforcement, under Gor- 
don of Glenbucket, and the lord Ogilvie, and 
their numbers now amounting to about fix 
thouſand men the pretender reſolved to march 
into England. As a prelude to this meaſure, 
he iſſued a proclamation, requiring all ſuch, 
as did not join him, to furniſh his troops with 
proviſions, horſes, arms and money. 

His majeſty, who before this time was re- 
turned to England, had received the moſt 
warm and affectionate addreſſes from the 


city, the lieutenancy, and the merchants of 


London, congratulating him on the reduction 
of Cape Breton, expreſſing their abhorrenee 
and deteſtation of the preſent unnatural re- 
bellion, and promiſing to exert their utmoſt 
endeavours in defending his majeſty's perſon 
and government, and in ſupporting the pub- 
lic credit of the nation. ee. 
Similar addreſſes were alſo preſented by 
almoſt every town, county, and corporation 
in the kingdom. Many of the principal no- 
bility and gentry offered their ſervices in the 
military capacity. The duke of Montague 
received a commiſſion for raĩſing a regiment of 
light horſe in Northamptonſhire; the duke of 
Kingſton raiſed another in Nottinghamſhire 
and Yorkſhire : the dukes of Bedford, Bol- 


lying one night on the road, they arrived in 


| chief; lord George 


- ſhire and A 


oh. 1 4 $4 ita 1 | | | je, | 3 ' a OS 
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the carls of Hallifar, Berkeley, and Chol- 


mondely, the viſcounts Falmouth and Har- 
court, the lords Edgecombe, Gower, and 


Herbert, raiſed, each of them, regiments 


in the ſeveral counties where their intereſts 
An aſſociation was formed by the gentle- 
men of the county of York, who ſubſcribed 
the fum of forty thouſand pounds, and raiſed 
a body of volunteers, who were of excellent 


uſe in the ſequel. The arrival of the duke 
of Cumberland, who returned about this 


time fram Holland, comributed to quicken 


the general ſpirit of loyalty ; and all ranks. - 


of men ſeemed unanimouſly to concur in ex- 
preſſing their zeal for the preſent royal fa- 
mily; and the protection of their own rights 
civil and religious. Ia 10 
Ar the time the rebels entered England, 
they are faid to have amounted to fix thou- 
fand foot and two hundred and fixty horſe. 
The duke of Perth commanded as general in 
Murray, as lieutenant 
general: lord Elcho was made colonel of 
what they called the life guards: and the 
lords Pitfligo and Balmerino, who had lately 
joined them, acted, the former as colonel of 
huſſars, the latter, as colonel of the Perth- 
ngus horſe. With regard to the 
clans, who-were incomparably their beſt men, 
they were regimented under ſeveral leaders, 
and the flower of them kept about the young 
pretender's perſon, 


The Engliſh cruiſers, in the mean time, 


took two French ſhips, with about four hun- 
dred men, and among thofe, Charles Rat- 


cliff, brother to the late carl of Derwentwater, 

who had ſuffered for being concerned in the 
' rebellion of 1713. All their vigilance and 
activity, however, could not prevent a ſmall 


body of French from landing in Scotland, 
under the command of John Drummond, 
brother to the titular duke of Perth. 

A proclamation was, at this time, iſſued 
for apprehending and bringing to trial, all 
jeſuits and popiſh prieſts, who ſhould be 
found within ten miles of the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter; and a reward of 


ton and Ancaſter; the marquis of Granby, || one hundred pounds was offered to be 


paid 
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1 on the conviction of each of them. 
The proper officers likewiſe received or- 


ders that the coaſt ſhould be carefully watch- 


ed, and, upon the firſt approach of the ene- 


my, that all horſes, oxen, and other cattle 
ſhould be driven to the diſtance of twenty 
miles from the place where the enemy ſhould 
attempt or appear to intend to land. The 
militia of the maritime counties, together 
. with thoſe of London, and the Tower Ham- 


lets were raiſed; and proper ſignals were 


fixed, by firing of 
in caſe an invaſion 
mediate alarm might be given. 

- After the reduction of Carliſle, the pro- 


greſs of the rebels, and the continuance of | 
the preparations in the French ports, ſeemed || 


to render theſe precautions the more neceſſary. 
The rebels, having left a garriſon in Carliſle, 
under the command of .one Hamilton, who 
had been a kind of under-agent to the duke 


of Gordon, ſet out on the third of March for 


Penrith, from whence they proceeded to Lan- 
caſter, which they entered on the twenty- 
eighth of the ſame month, after which the 
whole army took poſſeſſion of Mancheſter, 

The rebels hoped, at this place, to have 
received a very conſiderable reinforcement, 
as this was eſteemed the molt diſaffected town 
in the kingdom. 
ſurprize and diſappointment, when they found 
that, after exerting their utmoſt endeayours, 
they could not raife above eighty men, who 
were afterwards incorporated into one body, 


I ns, or otherwiſe, that, 
ſhould take place, an im- 


3 


Great, however, was their 


under the pompous appellation of the Man- | 


cheſter regiment. This was commanded by 
Mr. Townly, a gentleman of ſome family 
in that neighbourhood, and who had once 
been an officer i in the armies of the king of 
France. 

The king had by this time given directions 
for the 1 8 another army, conſiſting of 
three regiments of cavalry and fifteen of in- 
fantry, to be commanded by the duke of 
Cumberland, and, under him, by Sir. John 
Ligonier. This army was afterwards encreaſ- 
ed to thirteen thouſand, and took poſt at 
Licchfield, which was deemed the moſt pro- 
Per place for intercepting the rebels in their 
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march to the ſouth; At the ſame time, Wade, 
whoſe army returned in a very fatigued con- 
dition to Newcaſtle, was advancing towards 
Lancaſhire; but his troops were rendered 
abſolutely uſeleſs, by the flow. and S | 
manner in Which he proceeded. 

As the expectations of the rebels, of a 
great increaſe of their numbers in England, 
were now entirely. fruſtrated, they held a ſe- 
rious conſultation, in what manner they ought 
to proceed; and it was unanimouſly agreed, 
that they ſhould ſtrike off to the left, and, by 
taking poſſeſſion of | Cheſter and Liver ool, 
open to themſelves a paſſage into Wales 


| where they hoped that e reinforce- 


ments would join them. 

This ſcheme, however, they bod found 
to be impracticable. Cheſter and Liverpool 
had been properly ſecured, and were deter- 
mined to hold out to the laſt extremity, and 
the duke of Cumberland had given orders 
for breaking down the bridges kealling into 
Wales. , 

Hereupon they changed their e 
and, after amuſing the king's forces with dif- 
ferent feints, and dividing themſelves into 
ſeveral parties, their main body leaving Stock- 
port on the right, and Warrington on the 
left, proceeded to Macclesfield, from thence 
to Congleton; and advancing with incredible 
rapidity, the whole of them entered Derby 
on the Eich day of Decemher, by which means 
they had gained a day's march on bag. n $ | 
army on the London road. 

As ſoon as the citizens of London were in- 
formed, that, notwithſtanding the vigilance 
and activity of the duke, the rebels had it in 
their power to advance to the metropolis, 
many of them were filled with the moſt dread- 
ful apprehenſions. Even the miniſtry ſeemed 
to be conſiderably alarmed. A council was 
held at St. James and a reſolution taken, that 
the ſtandard of England ſhould be erected on 
Finchley Common, for aſſembling an army, 
to be commanded by the king in perſon, and 
under him, by field ba Stair: that all 
the regular troops about. London, with. the 
aſſociated regiments, the trained bands, and 


the militia, ſhould march: to that camp; 2 
tha 


n r 


ps 


that a numerous train of artillery ſhould be 
Arawn ous of the Tower for the uſe of the 
forces. It was owing to theſe vigorous reſo- 
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lutions, that the pretender altered his opinion, 
and inſtead of advancing to London, deter- 
mined to return into Scotland; where he 
heard his affairs had taken a very favourable 
turn. N E een 
Hereupon, after remaining only one night 
at Derby, he began his march early in the 
morning; and though Wade with his army 
had, for ſome time, been at Doncaſter, and 
conſequently nearer Mancheſter than the re- 
bels, yet the latter retreated with ſuch amaz- 
ing rapidity, through Aſhburne, Leke, Man- 
cheſter, Leigh, and Wigton, that they had 
almoſt reached Preſton, before Wade had ad- | 


— — 


vanced to Wakefielc. A er 
His royal highneſs, who then lay in the 
neighbourhood of Coventry, was no ſooner 
ö their retreat, than, putting him- 
ſelf at the head of all the horſe and dragoons, 
he immediately ſet out in queſt of the enemy; 
while his foot was ordered to follow with as 
much expedition as poſſi ble. 
The duke commanded the dragoons to diſ- 
mount and attack the rebels on foot, and this 
they did with great alacrity. After a few 
vollies on both ſides, the dragoons retired in 
order to re- charge. The rebels, conſtruing 
this into a flight, abandoned their defenſible 
ſituation; and ruſhing upon the king's. forces, | 
maintained a moſt deſperate engagement for 
the ſpace of an hour; then they retired be- 
hind the ditch, and being favoured by the | 
darkneſs of the night, continued their march 
to their main body, which had now. arrived 


* 
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Though few of the rebels were killed in 
this ſkirmiſh, about ſeventy of them were 
made priſoners. Of the king's forces forty 
were killed or wounded; and among the 
latter four officers, colonel Honeywood, 
captain Eaſt, and the cornets Owen and 


Hamilton 


T be rebels held a conſultation at Penrith, 


whether they ſhould return with their whole || crew periſhed. Soon after the Hazard ſloop, 


which had been no leſs uſeful in the northern 
| parts was taken by the rebels, and the har- 
| bour of Montroſe was fortified with her guns. 


force, and ſurprize the duke's cavalry. This 


* 


meaſure was warmly recommended by ſome of 
the moſt. violent chieftains ; but lord George 
50. Vol. II. OT 


| 
| 
| 


Murray and the more moderate leaders, op- 
poſed it. They repreſented the favourable 
turn which their affairs had lately taken in 


of their men; and they urged the ſtrong 
. of the duke's. being joined by 
lis infantry, before they could attack him. 


Influenced by theſe conſiderations, they re- 


inforced the garriſon of Carliſle, and returned 
into Scotland over the rivers Eden and Sol- 
rr . 15 


This is a conciſe hiſtory of the expedition 


of the rebels into England; an expedition, 
which, when all circumſtances are conſidered, 
would appear incredible to. poſterity, were 


| not all the facts which attended it, confirmed 


by the- moſt unqueſtionable authority, That 
ſix or ſeven' thouſand men, ugprovided-with 
horſes, magazines, and even many of them 
with arms, ſhould march from the extremi- 
ties of Scotland, to within eighty miles of 
London, through a country, which hated 
their manners and deteſted their cauſe ;_ and 


| ſhould return to Scotland, without loſing a- 
| bove fifty men, by death or deſertion, is e- 


qually true and aſtoniſhing. | 
On the twenty-firſt day of December, the 
duke of Cumberland with his whole army in- 
veſted Carliſle, and, on the thirtieth, the 
rriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. The pri- 
oners, amounting to about four hundred, 
were diſtributed in different goals in England, 


| and the duke immediately returned to Lon- 
don. | | 


- But the moſt dangerous, as well as the moſt 


| powerful perſon engaged in the rebellion, was 


the famous Simon Fraſer lord Lovat, whoſe 


character was a ſtrange compound of abſur- 


dities and abilites. In his younger years he 
had been guilty of a rape upon a woman of 
quality and fortune; a crime for which he 
was capitally convicted and proſcribed, 

About this time the Fox man of war, 
which had been ſtationed in the road of 
Leith, and been of excellent ſervice to the 
government, was loſt in a ſtorm, and all her 
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Scotland, as a motive for ſparing the lives. 
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The pretender, who was now joined by che 
Fraſers, under the maſter of Lovat, and the 


| French troops under lord John Drummond, 


had laid ſiege to the town of Stirling, which 


enem 
neral Nee continued to make a bold 
and reſolute defence, and indeed the gover- 
nor. ſeemed to laugh at their ineffectual at- 
tempts. 

A conſiderable body of forces now aſſem- 


bled at Edinburgh, under the command of 


neral Hawley, in order to relieve Stirling- 
caſtle; and advanced to Linlichgow on the 
thirteenth of January. Next day they ren- 
dezvouſed at Falkirk, and on the ſeventeenth 
the rebels were perceiyed in full march to at- 
tack the king's forces, The enemy had taken 
poſſeſſion of a hill on the right, and Hawley, 
in order to drive them from that eminence, 
ſent two regiments of dragoons to attack 
them, but the firſt volley of the rebels broke 
their ranks, and they retreated with preci- 
pication, and falling in among the infantry, 
put them alſo in confuſion, The rebels fol- 
lowed their ſucceſs, and the royal army, after 


making one irregular diſcharge, fled in the 


utmoſt confuſion, leaving the field of battle, 
with part of their tents and artillery to the 
enemy. It was now judged expedient to ſend 
a commander to the army in Scotland, in 
whom the ſoldiers could place ſome confi- 
dence; and the duke of Cumberland Was 
choſen for this purpoſe. 

A. D. 1746. His royal highneſs the duke 
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of Cumberland had, by this time, put him- | 


ſelf at the head of the troops at Edinburgh, 


conſiſting of thirteen regiments of infantry, | 


five regiments of dragoons, one regiment of 


light horſe, and fifteen hundred Highlanders | 


from Argyleſhire, under the command of 
colonel. Campbell, On the laſt day of Janu- 
ary, his royal highneſs began his march to 
Linlithgow ; and the enemy, who had re- 
newed the ſiege of Stirling-caſtle, not only 
abandoned that enterprize, but, after blowing 


up the magazines, croſſed the Firth Vith the 


utmoſt precipitation. 


His royal hi * having 1 cd ms 


portant E of Sterling and Perth with the 
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its way, ordered a retreat. The 


A. P. 1546. 


Heſſian battalions, advanced with the army 
to Aberdeen, where he was joined by the 


duke of Gordon, the earls of Aberdeen and 


{| Findlater, the laird of Great, and other 
after a feeble reſiſtance, ſubmitted to the 
but the caſtle, commanded by ge- 


perſons of diſtinction. 
During his ſtay at this place, refieſhing; 
bis troops, and preparing magazines, a party 
of rebels ſurprized a detachment of King- 
ſtonꝰs horſe, and about twenty of them were 
cut in pieces, Several advanced parties of 
militia met with the ſame fate. Lord George 
Murray inveſted the caſtle of Blair which was 
defended by Sir Anckhew Agnew, but the ene 
my were compelled to retire, by a body of 
Hefſians, which marched to its relief, 
On his royal highneſs's birth day, che fif. 
teenth of April, the royaliſts halted at Nairn. 
A council of war was now held by the re- 
bels; and they embraced a very prudent, 
though a very deſperate reſolution, namely, 
to march by night to Nairn and attack the 
king's army, whom they ſuppoſed after cele- 
brating the duke's birth day, would be at leaſt 
buried in ſleep, if not intoxicateee. 
There was ſome degree of plauſibility in 
this ſcheme, and lord — Murray under- 
took to conduct it. The rebels then lay at 
Culloden ; and, being obliged to take a'cir- 
cuit, they had a march of above ten miles to 
— before they could reach Nairn; 
hey proceeded, however, with admirable 
ana till they came within three miles of 
the royal army, when, through the darkneſs 
of the night, one of their diviſions loſt its 
way. Nevertheleſs the other continued to 
advance within a mile of the king's tr 
when lord George Murray apprehending, 
from the neighing of a horſe, that their march 
was diſcovered, and perceiving that one of 
their diviſions had fallen back, or miſtaken 
pretender 
was no ſooner informed of this, than he ex- 
claimed in a violent paſſion, that he was be- 
trayed; but, notwithſtanding all his remon- 
ſtrances, the men wheeled about, and re- 
turned to their camp at Culloden, by 
eight o'clock in the "ovniing: on the: fix X- 
teentn. : 
This fact is moſh aSuredly" true, ths zh 
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publiſhed by the government, of the battle [| The earl of Kilmarnock was taken in the 
of Culloden; and the fatigue which the re- 


, 
i 


| field of battle: the lord Balmerino ſurren- 
| dered himſelf a few days after. The mar- 


bels had undergone, contributed greatly to 
the ſucceſs of the day: 
April, early in the morning, the Whole royal 
army marched from Nairn, in four columns; 
three of them, formed by. the foot, of five 
battalions each; and one of horſe on the left; 
the artillery and baggage being on the right 
of the firſt column. After proceeding about 
eight miles, the advanced guards obſerved 
the rebels at ſome diſtance, making a motion 
towards them. Upon this the King's army 
immediately formed, and marched within a 


mile of the rebels, whom they perceived to | 


be poſted in a line with Culloden houſe, 
and partly defended by ſome old cottages and 
Wl TY CS NG TT . 
The cannonading began about one o'clock 
in the afternoon. The artillery of the rebels | 
was ill ſerved, and did very little execution; 
but that of the king's troops made dreadful 
havock among the enemy, Impatient of this 
fire, the front line advanced to the charge, 
and about five hundred of the clans attacked 
the duke's left wing, with their uſual impe- 
tuoſity. One regiment was diſordered by the | 
weight of this column; but two battalions 
advancing from the: ſecond line, ſupported 
the firſt, and ſoon put a ſtop to their career, 
by a fmart fire, that killed a great number. 
At the ſame time, Kingſton's and Hawley's 
horſe pulled down the' park wall that covered: 
their flank, and falling in among them ſword 
in hand, totally routed tem. 
Not a ſingle ſhot was fired by the French 
Piquets on the left, who ſtood inactive during 
the engagement, and afterwards ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war. An entire body 
of the rebels marched out of the field in or- 
der, with pipes playing: the reſt were routed 
with great ſlaughter, no leſs than two thou- 


* * 


fand of them having fallen in the action and 


purſuit. The king's forces had been highly 


exaſperated by their former loſſes and dif- 


graces, and to this reſentment was owing 
the greatneſs. of the carnage. Lord Robert 
Kerr, ſon to the marquis of Lothian, and 
about three hundred others of the kin 


On the ſixteenth of 


the priſoners were four ladies, who had been 


pretender; and one of them, in particular, 


the lady Mackintoſb, though her huſban 


was at that time an officer in the king's army, 
had compelled great numbers of her clan to 
take part with the rebels. 


Cumberland proceeded to Inverneſs, of which 
he took poſſeſſion. 


miſſion of almoſt all the clans and chieftains, 


the acclamations of the people. 


The vanquiſhed adventurer, upon his re- 
treat from the field of battle, held a confer- 


but finding his affairs deſperate, he deſired 
each of them to conſult his own ſafety, while 
he himſelf, aſſuming various diſguiles, the 
better to elude the ſagacity of his purſuers,. 
continued to wander about, a wretched fugi-, 
tive, for the ſpace of four months, during, 
which, he underwent a greater train of hard- 


day of Auguſt, he embarked on board a 
French frigate, called the Bellona of Nantz ; 
| and, after having been chaſed by two 'Eng- 


lich men of war, arrived in ſafety at Roſcau 


near Morlaix in Bretagne, 
make ſome examples of juſtice, bills of in- 
county of Surry againſt the earls of Kilmar- 
Theſe noblemen were tried by 


ſiding as lord high ſteward on the occaſion. 


ed themſelves to his majeſty's. mercy... Lord 
Balmerino pleaded not gvilty ; he denied his 


" 4x | | g's ar- 
my, were ſlain on the field of battle. Fung 
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in the indictment; but this exception was 
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quis of Tullibardine likewiſe followed his | 
example 3 but the moſt extraordinary part of 


very inſtrumental in procuring friends to the 


Immediately after the battle, the duke of 


TeſT He then advanced to 
Fort Auguſtus, and having received the ſub- 


ence with ſome of his principal adherents, 


ſhips and calamities than perhaps any other 
erſon ever ſurvived. . At laſt, on the tenth. 


As it now became ablolutely neceſſary . to- 
didtment for high treaſon were found by the 
nock and Cromartie, and the lord Balmerino. 
by their peers in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, the lord chancellor pre- 

Kilmarnock and Cromartie confeſſed: their 
crime, and, in pathetic ſpeeches; recommend- 


having been at Carliſle, at the time mentioned . 


returned to London, which he entered amidſt 


* 


* 


\ 
over-ruled ; ;- then he moved a point of law 
in arreſt of judgment, and was allowed to be 
heard by his council. Being told, however, 
that this plea was altogether. frivolous, he 
thought proper to acquieſce; and ſentence 


of death was paſſed upon him and his two 


Cromartie's life was ſpared, but 
Fower-Hlll 


aſſociates. 
the other two were beheaded on 
in the month of Auguſt following. 


The earl of Kilmarnock was a nobleman 
of fine perſonal accompliſhments, he had 


been educared in Revolution principles, and 
engaged in the rebellion, Fer y from the deſ- 
perate ſituation of his fortune, and partly 
from reſentment to the government, on ac- 
count of his being deprived of a penſion, 
which he had for ſome time enjoyed. He 
was attended to the ſcaffold by Dr. Foſter, 
the famous diſſenting preacher, and fr 
clergyman of the church of England, 
whom he was nearly related. Foſter's * 


mies pretended, that he had all along flattered 


his lordſhip with the hopes of a pardon, pro- 
vided he kept up his ſhew of penitence- to 


the laſt; This calumny, for it was probably 


no other, received ſome countenance by Kil- 
marnock's raiſing his head after it was laid 
upon the block, and looking round amon 
the ſpectators; norvichſanding which, he 
died as became a man and a chriſtian. _ 
The behaviour of lord Balmerino, on this 
ſolemn occaſion, though very different from 
that of Kilmarnock, was far from ſuch as his 
enemies reported. He would, it is well 
known, could he have obtained i it, have ac- 
cepted of a pardon from the crown; but find- 
ing all his applications ineffectual, he pre- 
pared himſelf for death with great fortitude 
and reſolution. The moſt accurate obſervers 
could not diſcover in his eye or geſture the 
ſmalleſt ſymptom of concern, much leſs of 
fear: but he was ſo far from being inſenſible, 
that he was ſeen to check his natural boldneſs, 
leſt the ſpectators ſhould think it indecent. 
He maintained his political principles to the 
laſt. Kilmarnock ſeemed to be convinced 


of the guilt of his conduct, but Balmerino 


had undoubtedly acted upon. principle, 
By this time, lord Lovat had, by the inde- 


fatigable 2 al of his purſuers, been taken, and 
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together with Murray of Broughton, broughe 
priſoners to London. 
As the behaviour of lord Lovat had been 


moſt ſingularly atrocious, a reſolution was 


taken to proſecute him to the utmoſt extenc 
of the law: it was at the ſame time deter- 
mined, that, in the courſe of his trial, the 
whole train of the rebellion ſhould be la d 
open to the public, and this could be done no 
way ſo effectually, as by making ſecretary 
Murray, who was now likewiſe a priſoner, an 
evidence for the crown. 


As Murray poſſeſſed thoſe ſentiments of bo. 


nour which are the characteriſtic of a gentle- 
man, he would willingly have excuſed himſelf 
from the diſagreeable taſk of appearing in the 
character of an informer; but, as he had very 
little regard for Lovat hirſelf to whoſe dila- 
tory and wavering conduct he imputed, in a 
great meaſure, the ruin of their cauſe ; and 
as he had few or no diſcoveries to make, but 
what had already been made by the earl of 
Traquair, he was the leſs backward in be- 
coming an evidence againſt Lovat. 
Lovat's cunning” had, however, been ſo 


great, that the government found it difficult 


to proceed againſt him, as they had done a- 
gainſt the other lords, by way of indictment; 
and the commons were, therefore, obliged to 
impeach him before his peers. When he 
was brought to the bar 791 4 upper houſe, 
he appeared to be full of age and infirmities, 
He had all the indulgence that could poſſibly 
be expected : council and ſollicitors were rea- 
dily aſſigned him; and he was even allowed 
to receive the rents of his eſtate, as if he had 


lain under no accuſation of treaſonn. 
His trial was long and ſolemn, and during 


the courſe of it, the, evidence againſt hi 

was clear and convincing, as was all the 

ticulars of his character and conduct. 
In the courſe of his examination, Mr. Mur- 


ray behaved with great candour and inge- 


nuity, explaining, in the cleareſt and moſt 
ſatisfactory manner, the firſt origin and pro- 
greſs of the rebellion; and by his evidence, 


and that of other witneſſes, as well as by ſe- 


veral letters, ſome of them in Lovat's own. 


hand, Os nobleman' $ 1 was inconteſtibly 
1 Lord 
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1] of a rule of the court of king's bench, for 
being concerned in the rebellion. in the year 
1715 ; ſentence of death having at that time 


4. D. 1747- N 
Lord Lovat made a long ſpeech in exte- 
nuation of the crime of which he was ac- 

 Evfed. He ſaid that he had once been in a tence 
condition to do ſome ſervice to the govern- || paſſed againſt him. n 

ment: that, ſhould his life be ſpafed, he || A. D. 1747. In the courſe of this year, 

might {fill have it in his power to promote || the naval force of Great-Britain was very ſuc- 

the intereſt of the ſame cauſe : that mercy as || ceſsful in the Weſt-Indies. Rear admiral 

well as juſtice belonged to ſovereigns: and || Knowles, with a ſquadron of eighty ſhips and 
that, ik his majeſty would extend his two frigates, attacked Fort Louis, on the 

mercy to him, he would ſhew his loyalty, and || ſouth-ſide of Hiſpaniola, which, after a 

deſerve more than twenty ſuch heads as his ſhort, but vigorous defence, was ſurrendered. 


-» 


were worth. | 8 3 and demoliſhed. After this he made a fruit- 1 
The favours he had received from the late || leſs attempt upon St. Jago, in the Iſland of b 
king was a point on which he particularly Cuba, and then returned to Jamaica, exceed- Y [/ 
inſiſted, but that circumſtance he was told, || ingly mortified at his diſappointment, which | 


he attributed to the miſconduct of captain = 
Dent; but a court-martial, which was after- bl 
wards held in England to enquire into the. 1 
conduct of that gentleman, acquitted him 
with honour. . — 
Mr. Knowles, being upon a cruize off the 
Havannah, with ſeven ſhips of the line, in 
the month of September, fell in with a Spa- 


tended only to render his ſubſequent conduct 
the more inexcuſable; and in mr of all his 
endeavours to ward off the fatal ſentence, he 
was condemned by the unanimous conſent of 
his peers. 5 | 
After his lordſhip was ſent back to the 
Tower, he made ſome attempts to procure a 
ardon; but finding his applications were 


wholly ineffectual, he at once diſcovered his 
natural diſpoſition, and avowed himſelf a Ja- 
cobite, and a Papiſt. His behaviour on the 
ſcaffold was remarkably chearful, and even 
facetious. He ſurveyed the crowd with at- 
tention, examined the axe, jeſted with the 
executioner; and after having repeated ſome 


niſh ſqurdron of nearly the ſame ſtrength, . 


under the command of the admirals Reggio 


and Spinola, when an engagement enſued, 
which continued from two o'clock in the Af 


ternoon, till eight in the evening, when the 


enemy loſt two of their capital ſhips, the 
reſt of their fleet getting ſafe into the Ha- 


vannah. Here again admiral Knowles charg- 
ed ſome of his captains with miſbehaviour, 
and their conduct, on their return to Eng- 
land was ſtrictly examined by a court- martial. 
Two of the captains were cenſured, nor did 
the admiral'himſelf eſcape unreprimanded for 
ſome neglects he had been guilty of in the 
courſe of the action. In conſequence of this af- 
fair, a kind of party quarrel aroſe among the 
trial of the rebels of inferior note. Out of || officers of the admiral's ſquadron, which end-. 
forty-three, who were condemned at London, ¶ ed in the death of captain Innes, who was ſhot 
no more than ſeventeen were executed; and || by captain Clark, in a duel fought between 
in other parts of the kingdom a ſtill leſs num- | them in Hyde Park: but as-it appeared, by 
ber in proportion; but a great many of them || unqueſtionable evidence, that captain Innes 
were tranſported to America. ? had given the challenge, the other received 
Charles Ratcliff eſq; commonly called earl || his majeſty's pardon. Gs 
of Derwentwater, who had been taken in a | 


en | The Britiſh cruizers were ſo diligent and 
ſhip bound to Scotland, was beheaded on the || ſucceſsful in the courſe of this year, that 


paſſages from the claſſicks, intimating that 
he died a martyr for the liberty of his coun- 
try, he laid his head upon the'block with the 
utmoſt indifference. . From this laſt ſcene of 
his life, a ſtranger to his real character would- 
be tempted to judge of it much more favour- 
ably than it appears to have deſerved. 
Courts of judicature were opened in South- 
wark, and in the North of England, for the 


— 
— 


. 


on 


the eighth day of December, in conſequence || they took no leſs than fix bend, and 
| 4 12 ſr is ; 0 l 9 1 8 " | arty=. 
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forty-four . prizes from the French and 


Spaniards. - | 
On the teath day of November the new 
parliament met, when the ſupplies for the 


enſuing year amounted, to upwards of eight | 


millions five hundred thouſand pounds; of 
which ſix millions and a half were raiſed on a 
loan by ſubſcription, chargeable. on a new 


ſubſidy of poundage exacted from all mer- 


chandize imported into Great Britain, which 


was ſubſcribed for immediately on opening 


the books; and above two millions more 
offered, an extraordinary inſtance of the good- 
neſs of the national credit. The reſt was, 


raiſed by a million taken from the ſinking: 


fund, the continuing the land tax, at four, 
ſhillings in the pound, and the malt duty. 
A. D. 1748. The ſeſſion, of parliament 
was Cloſed on the thirteenth day of May, 
when his majeſty acquainted both houſes that 
the preliminaries of a general peace were ac- 
tually ſigned at Aix la Chapelle, by the mi- 
niſters of Great Britain, France, and the 
United Provinces; and that a general reſti- 
tution of the conqueſts which had been made 
during the war, was the baſis of this accom- 
modation. Immediately after the prorogation 
of parliament, his majeſty, having appointed 
a regency to govern the kingdom in his ab- 
lence, ſet out for his German dominions, 
In the month of March in this year, the 
duke of Cumberland had aſſembled the allied 


„ SS % 


thouſand men. The French, therefore, whoſe 
numbers were greatly ſuperior, were enabled 
to inveſt Maeſtricht without oppoſition ; and 
accordingly, on the third day of April, they 
opened their trenches before that place. 

The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial. and 


Dutch troops, under the command of the 


baron D' Aylva, who defended the place with 
the utmoſt ſpirit and reſolution. He annoyed 


the beſiegers in repeated allies; but they 


were reſolved to overcome all oppoſition, and 
carried on their approaches with indefatigable 


perſeverance. They attacked the covered 


gy II 


way, in which they actually made a lodgment; . 
after an obſtinate diſpute, which coſt, them 
two thouſand men; but next day the bravery 
of the garriſon compelled them to . abandon 
it. | * 56 bode 

But the ſigning, of the preliminary articles 


| at Aix la Chapelle, (as above noticed) put a, 


ſudden ſtop to theſe hoſtilities. The plenipo- 


| tentiaries agreed, that, for the honour of hi 


| moſt Chriſfian majeſty's arms, the town. of 


ral, on condition that it ſhould be reſtored. 


| Maeſtricht ſhould be ſurrendered to his gene- 
I with all, the magazines and artillery. He ac- 


cordingly entered the place on the third day 
of May, when the garriſon marched out with 
all the honours of war, and a ſuſpenſion of 
arms immediately took place. 5 6 
The Ruſſian auxiliaries, to the number of 
thirty- ſeven thouſand, had, by this time, ar- 
rived in Moravia, where they were reviewed 
by their Imperial majeſties, on the twentieth 
day of May. They then proceeded to the 
confines of Franconia, where they were or- 
dered to halt, after having marched ſeven 
hundred miles from the beginning of the year. 
The French king declared that he would 
deſtroy the fortifications of Maeſtricht and 
Bergen- op- zoom, if they proceeded any far- 
ther. This affair was, therefore, referred to 
the plenipotentiaries, who, on the ſecond day 
of Auguſt, ſigned a convention, importing, 
that the Ruſſian troops ſhould march back to 


their own country, and that the French king 


; ſhould diſband an equal number of his 
: Orcas...  - 125 . 

Ihe ſeaſon being far advanced before they 
had notice te return, the Ruſſians were pro- 


vided with winter quarters in Bohemia and 


Moravia, where they remained till the ſpring, 
when they returned into Livonia. Fhirty- 
ſeven thouſand French troops were, in the 
mean time, recalled from Flanders, into Pi- 
cardy, and the two armies continued inactive 
till the concluſion. of the definitive treaty. 
The ſuſpenſion of arms was proclaimed at 


London, and in the capitals of all the con- 


tracting powers: orders to abſtain from hoſ- 
tilities were ſent to the reſpective admirals in 
the different parts of the world; and a com- 
munication of trade and commerce ä 


— 
o * , 
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ed between the nations which had been at 


variance. r . 
„The plenipotentiaries ſtill continued at 
Aix la Chapelle, adjuſting all the articles of 
the definitive treaty, which, at length, was 
concluded on the ſeventh day of October. It 
was founded on former treaties, which was 
now expreſsly confirmed, from that of Welſt- 
phalia to the laſt concluded at London and 
S AAA 5 pn: Fo 
It vas covenanted by the contracting par- 
ties, that all priſoners on each ſide: ſhould be 
mutually releaſed without ranſom, and all 
conqueſts reſtored: that the dutchies of Par- 
ma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, ſnould be ceded 
as a ſettlement to the infant Don Philip, and 
the heirs male of his body; but in caſe of 
his aſcending the throne of Spain, or of the 
two Sicilies, or his dying without male iſſue, 
that they ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, that the king of Great Britain ſhould, 
immediately after the ratification of this 
treaty, ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinc- 
tion, to reſide in France, as hoſtages, until 
reſtitution ſnould be made of Cape Breton, 
and all the other conqueſts: which his Britan- 
nic majeſty ſhould have made in the Eaſt or 
Weſt Indies, before or after the preliminaries 
were ſigned: that the aſſiento. contract, with. 
the article of the Annual ſhip, ſhould! be con- 
firmed for four years, during which, the en- 
Joyment of that privilege: had been ſuſpended 
ſince the commencement of the. preſent war: 
that Dunkirk ſhould remain fortified! on the 
land fide, and towards the ſea continue on 
the footing. of former treaties: All the con- 
tracting powers became guarantees to the 
king of Pruſſia for the dutchy of Sileſia, and 
the county of Glatz, as he at preſent poſſeſſed 
them; ahd they likewiſe. engaged to: main- 
tain the empreſs queen. of Hungary and 
Bohemia in the poſſeſſion of her. hereditary 
dominions, according to the Pragmatic Sanc- 


E 


_— — 
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tion. The other articles regarded the forms 


and time fixed for the mutual reſtitutions, as 

well as for the termination of hoſtilities in 

different parts of the world. 719 
Thus, after an immenſe. expence of blood 


and treaſure, a. war was concluded, in which 


/ 
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Great Britain and France, the principal par- 


ties concerned, had gained nothing but the 


| force of Great Britain were much. greater 
than had been imagined; and Great Britain 
was convinced that the power of France, act- 
ing in the Low Countries, and in its on 
| neighbourhood, was almoſt irreſiſtible. 

and Spain, to which the war had been.orig1- 
nally owing, were mentioned in the treaty 
only for the ſake of form; while each nation, 
otherwiſe than being conſiderably weakened, 
found itſelf exactly in the ſame ſituation in 
which · it had been at the commencement of 
hoſtilities. | | 


His Britannic majeſty had, by this time, 


returned to. England, and the parliament 


meeting on the twenty - ninth day of Novem- 
ber, he made a ſpeech to both houſes, im- 
porting, that the definitive treaty of peace 
had been ſigned by all the parties concerned 
in the war: that he had made the moſt eſfec- 
tual proviſion for ſecuring the rights and in- 
tereſts of his ſubjects, and for procuring to 
his allies, the beſt terms and conditions, that 
the ſituation of affairs would admit: that he 
took much ſatisfaction in being able to tell 
them, that he had found a good diſpoſition 
in all the parties engaged in the war, to bring 
this negotiation, to a happy concluſion: that 
from theſe circumſtances, they might pro- 
miſe themſelves a long enjoyment of the 
bleſſings of a peace, provided they made a 


great a progreſs had been made in reducing 
the public expences, as the nature of the 
caſe would allow ; and he only deſired them 
to grant him ſuch ſupplies as might be requi- 
ſite for the current ſervice of the year, for 
their own ſecurity, and for fulfilling ſuch en- 
gagements as had been already contracted, 
and laid before them: that times of tran- 
quillity were moſt proper for leſſening the na- 


againſt future events; and he muſt recom- 
mend to them, as the moſt effectual means 


* 


for theſe purpoſes, the improving of the pub 
| = With WER 


| experience of each others ſtrength and re- 
{ ſources. France perceived that the riches and 


he continual diſputes between England 


right uſe and improvement of it: that as 


tional debt, and ſtrengthening themſelves 
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lic revenue, and the maintaining the naval 


force of che kingdom in due ſtrength and 
vigour: that thoſe brave men, who had diſ- 


tinguiſned themſelves in the ſervice of their 


country, were certainly proper objects of par- 
liamentary favour and protection; and he 


hoped they would deem it their duty, as 
well as intereſt, to convert their moſt | 
ſcriqus attention towards the advancing of 


cammerce, and the cultivating the arts of 
ace. | 
This ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and af- 
feCtionate addreſſes from both houſes ; though 


that of the lower was not carried without a 


violent oppoſition, | | 

A D. 1749. About this time the attention 
of the public, was engaged by an incident of 
a ſingular nature. Some young gentlemen of 
Oxford, were charged with ſeveral treaſonable 
practices, and, in particular, with having 
drank the pretender's health. The report of 
this affair being induſtriouſly circulated, the 
vice-chancellor, heads of houles, -and proc- 


tors of the univerlity, thought proper to 


publiſh a declaration, fignifying their abhor- 
rence of all ſeditious practices; importing 
their determined reſolution to puniſh all of- 


fenders to the utmoſt ſeverity and rigour of 


the ſtatutes; and containing peremptory 
orders for the regulation of the univerſity. 

Notwithſtanding theſe wiſe and ſalutary 
regulations, the- government gave orders for 
the delinquents to be taken into cuſtody by a 
meſſenger of ſtate, and two of them being 


tried in the court of King's-Bench and found 


guilty on the cleareſt evidence, were ſen- 
tenced to walk through the courts of Weſt- 
minſter, , with a paper on their foreheads, 
denoting their crime; to pay a fine of five 
nobles each; to be impriſoned for two years, 
and to find ſecurity for their good behaviour 


for ſeven years after the expiration of the 


term of their impriſonment. 

.. Great rejoicings were made throughout 
England, France and Holland, on account of 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle; and indeed, all 


the powers who had been engaged in the war 
ſeemed to give evident proofs how heartily 


tired they were of it, by the great expence 


* 
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country was reſtored. 
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and magnificence with which they celebrated 


„„ ES ALIA 8 
On the twenty-ſecond day of June, prince 
George, (his preſent majeſty) the Margrave 


of Anſpach, the dukes of Bedford and Leeds, 
and the earls of Granville and Albermarle 


were elected nights of the garter; and on the 


twenty-ſixth Sir Peter Warren, Sir Edward 


Hawke, Sir Charles Howard, Sir Charles 
Amyand Poulet, Sir John Mordaunt, and 
Sir John Sackville, were inſtalled knights of 
the Bath, in Henry the Seventh's Chapel in 
Weſtminſter- Abbey. 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by the death 
of ſeyeral eminent perſons, and among the 


| reſt, Charles Seymour duke of Somerſet; 


John duke of Montague; Richard Temple 
Viſcount Cobham x 


John Lindſay earl of 


Crawford; admiral Sir John Norris, and Sir 


Watkin Williams Wynn, ſo famous for bis 
oppoſition to the meaſures of Sir Robert 
Walpole. 5 7 
Murders and robberies were fo frequent, 
during this year, in and about the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, that a proclama- 
tion was publiſhed offering a reward of one 


hundred pounds over and above all other re- 


wards, to be paid by the lords of the treaſury, 


upon the conviction of any murderer or rob- 
ber in thoſe cities, or within five miles 


thereof. Violent riots and tumults alſo pre- 


vailed throughout the kingdom at this period, 


which were evidently owing to the numbers 


of unprovided perſons diſcharged from the 


army and navy. The moſt dangerous inſur- 
rection happened at Briſtol, where great num 
bers of people from Glouceſterſhire and So- 
merſetſhire aſſembled, cutdown the turnpikes, 
and committed various other outrages. Many 


of them were well armed, and bid defiance to 
the magiſterial power for ſome cofſiderable 


4 


time; but at length, fix troops of dragoons- 


being ſent down againſt them, they were 
obliged to diſperſe, and the quiet of the 


The parliament meeting on the ſixteentn 
day of November, his majeſty opened the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ſaid, that 
it was with a particular pleaſure that 1 
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the enſuing year. 


* 


N 


A. D. 17 80. 


eneral peace had reſtored to his people the 
bleſſings of quiet and tranquillity : that the 
od effects reſulting from hence were already 
apparent in the flouriſhing condition of com- 


merce, and- the riſe of Suge credit, which 
0 


naturally laid the ſureſt foundation for an in- 
creaſe of ſtrength, and of laſting 1 
to his kingdoms ; that he had not failed, 
during the courſe of this ſummer, to avail 
himſelf of every opportunity to cement and 
preſerve the peace; and that it was his firm 
reſolution to do every thing in his power to 
preſerve it inviolable, and religiouſiy to ad- 
here to the engagements he had entered into. 
Both houſes of parliament having preſent- 
ed very dutiful addreſſes to his majeſty in an- 
ſwer to this ſpeech, the commons proceeded 
to take into conſideration the eſtimates for 
Soon after this, the peo- 
ple of England were thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation, w two * of an earth- 
| uake ; the firſt on the eighth 

A. P. 1750. 4 of February, between ok 
and one o'clock in the afternoon, was felt all 
over the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
and parts adjacent; ſome chimnies were 
thrown down, and in many places the waters 
were agitated to a very conſiderable degree. 
At half an hour after five o'clock, on the 


morning of the eighth of March, the town 
was alarmed a ſecond time, by a ſhock more. | 


ſevere than the former, attended with a hol- 
low ruſtling noiſe, as if cauſed by wind, and 


the violence of it awaked numbers of people, 
out of their ſleep ; but. providentially. no 
miſchief happened, except the throwing down 


ſome chimnies, 


and damaging ſome, old 
houſes, 


The ſhock was ſo violent in ſome 


— — 


| 


places, that the people ran from their beds 


and houſes almoſt naked, in the-utmoſt con- 


fuſion, There was obſerved, preceding the 


ſhock, a continual, though confuſed lightning, 
till within a minute or two of its being felt, 
the flaſhes of which were very ſtrong. 
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ditions and admonitions of a fanatic ſoldier, 
who publicly preached up repentance, and 
boldly propheſied that the next ſhock would 
lay the cities of London and Weſtminſter in 
ruins.; the fanatic, however, happened to 
be miſtaken z but the two ſhocks which had 
already been felt, had brought a ſerious air 
upon every face. The pulpits and preſs were 
employed in calling a degenerate people to 


repentance, and in deprecating the wrath of 


heaven. In after ages (ſays a modern wri- 
« ter) it will ſcarcely be believed, that on 
the evening of the eighth day of April, 
« the open fields, that ſkirt the metropolis, 
« were filled with an incredible number of 
e people, aſſembled in chairs, in chaiſes, 
c and coaches, as well as on foot, who waited 
« in the moſt fearful ſuſpence, until morn- 
ing and the return of day diſproved the 
« truth of the dreaded prophecy. Then 
their fears vaniſhed : they returned to their. 
«© reſpective habitations in a tranſport of joy: 


<« they were ſoon reconciled to their aban- 


* doned vices, which they ſeemed to reſume 
* with redoubled affection, and once more 
bade defiance to the vengeance of hea- 
6 VO. . 
On the eighteenth of March, between five 
and fix o'clock in the evening, a ſhock of an 
earthquake was felt at Goſport, Portſmouth, 


and the Iſle of Wight, which greatly alarmed 


and terrified the inhabitants. Several other 
places in Europe, particularly France and 
Germany, were viſited with this dreadful ca- 
lamity.; and the iſland of Cerigo in the 
Archipelago, was almoſt deſtroyed, and above 


| two. thouſand of the inhabitants periſhed. 


. His majeſty went to the houſe of peers 


on the twelfch day of April, and after thank- 


It was felt in Eſſex, Kent and Surry, as 


well as in moſt parts of Middleſex; and the 


Panic, which was univerſal in the four coun- 


ties, was conſiderably increaſed, by the pre- 


. 69 Vo. II. 


ing the houſe of commons for the ſupplies 
they had granted, and the attention they had 
ſhewn to the public welfare, in reducing the 
national intereſt, he ordered the parliament to 


be prorogued; ſoon after which, having ap- 


pointed a regency to rule the kingdom in his 
abſence, his majeſty ſet out for his German 


dominions. 


On the twentieth day of April died Sir Sa- 
muel Pennant, lord mayor of London, whoſe 
5 M dlceath 
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death was 6ccafioned by an infectious fever 
which prevailed in Newgate, and was from 


| thence carried to the ſeſſions houſe in the Old 


Bailey, where it was catched by a great num- 


ber of perſons; and proved fatal, not to his 


lordſhip only; but to Sir Daniel Lambert 
knight and alderman ; to Sir Thomas Abney, 


a judge of the common pleas; to Mr. Clark a 


baron of the exchequer; to many of the 


_ lawyers that attended the ſeſſions; to a greater 


part of the Jury, and to a large number of 
others who happened to be preſent, 

In the month of July, the prince and 
princeſs of Wales, and lady Auguſta, now 
princeſs of Brunſwic, made a tour to the 


Weſt of England, and were every where re- 


ceived with the utmoſt honour and reſpect, 
and ſoon after their royal highneſſes vifited 
Southampton and the Iſle of WA where 
their reception was equally reſpectful and af- 
fectionate. Soon after midſummer, this year, 
arrived the firſt parcel of Herrings, which 
were caught off Shetland, by the buſſes of 
the newly incorporated Society of the Free 
Britiſh Fiſhery. | 

A. D. 1751. His majeſty returned from his 
German dominions in the month of Novem- 
ber, and on the ſeventeenth day of January 
opened the parliament with a ſpeech in which 
he acquainted both houſes with his having 
concluded a treaty with the king of Spain, 
whereby ſuch particular differences as could 
not be ſettled by a general treaty, had been 
amicably adjuſted. He alſo took notice of 


his having, in conjunction with the empreſs 


queen and the ſtates general, concluded a 
treaty with the elector of Bavaria; both 
which treaties, he ſaid; ſhould be laid before 
them. He repreſented all the contracting 
powers in the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, as 
determined to preſerve the general peace; 
and then concluded with an exhortation to 


unanimity, the improving the trade and com- 


merce of the nation, and the putting the laws 


peace and police of the kingdom. 
Oa this ſpecch, loyal and affectionate ad- 


dreſſes were preſented to the throne, by both 


houſes ; after which the attention of the com- 
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mons was engaged in conſidering a caſe of 
a very delicate and intereſting nature. Lord 


{ Trentham, eldeſt fon to earl Gower, and 


one of the repreſentatives for Weſtminſter, 
having, in the courſe of the former ſeffion, 
accepted of the place of a lord of admiralty, 
his ſeat in parliament was thereby vacated; 
and having again declared himſelf a candi- 
date, he met with a powerful opponent in 


the perſon of Sir George Vandeput, a pri- 


vate gentleman, who was powerfully ſup- 
ported by the friends of the prince of Wales, 
and by all thoſe who aſſumed the name of 


independent electors. 


An incident happened at this time which 
was of no ſmall detriment to his lordſhip's 
intereſt. A company of French players 
having obtained leave to act in the little 
theatre in the Hay market, had been pelted 
by the audience; and ſome young noblemen 
and gentlemen having been incautious enough 
to eſpouſe their cauſe, and to draw their 
ſwords upon the audience, it was affirmed 
in print, and even certified by affidavit, that 
lord Trentham was of the number.. 
- Notwithſtanding that this allegation was 
afterwards proved to be an infamous falſhood, 
yet it tended greatly to his lordſhip's preju- 
dice. Nevertheleſs it appeared, that he had 


a majority upon the poll; and the other 


candidate, therefore demanded a ſcrutiny, 
which the high bailiff, who was returning 
een, HET 

The affair was carried on with great zeal 
on both ſides; and ſuch was the implacable 
animoſity of the two parties, that it was 
with the greateſt difficulty the more moderate 
among them, could prevent the more furious 
and headſtrong from, ſometimes, coming to 
blows. Each was attended with council, 
managers, and agents: and all the arts of 
deceit and engines of violence were employed 


to eſtabliſh and overturn the validity of votes. 
The partyof Sir George was the moſt naiſy and 
in force againſt the difturbers of the internal || boiſterous; and rhe high bailiff, during the 
| whole of their election, appeared to be moſt 
in their intereſt ; a circumſtance, which gave 
him fo much credit with the mob, that mat- 
ters were conducted with tolerable order. 
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la formation having been given that the 
high bailiff was obſtructed in the execution of 
his office; he was ſent for to the houſe of 
commons, and a ſtrict charge was given him, 
that if any perſon ſhould preſume to moleſt 
him in the exerciſe of his duty, he ſhould in 
form againſt ſuch- daring offenders. Not- 
withſtanding this intimation, the high bailiff 
proceeded with great prudence and circum- 
ſpection; but all his moderation could not 
appeaſe the clamours of Sir George's friends, 
who uttered a great many inſolent expreſ— 
ſions, of which the other party threatened to 
complain. | 1 
This matter, however, remained in ſuſ- 
pence during the whole of that ſeſſion; the 
concluſion of which was no ſooner notified by 
the firing of the tower guns, than Mr. Crowle, 
one of Vandeput's council, told his antago- 
niſt, that all his threats were but now bruta | 
fulmina, as the power of the houſe was to- 
cally expired. | 
By this time, the expectations of both 
parties were raiſed to the higheſt degree; but 
great was the ſurprize -of Vandepur's adhe- 
rents, when they {aw the high bailiff return 
his competitor, Two petitions were imme- 
diately preſented to the houſe againſt this re- 
turn; one from Sir George's friends, the | 
other from himſelf; and both of them com- 


b 


ly 


— 


| 


plaining of the high bailiff*s injuſtice and | 
5 .49 . 537 | portico :- that he was a fool he had not or- 


partiality. SE 
Lord Trentham, who had taken his ſeat 
in the houſe, in anfwer to theſe complaints, | 


put's party, dated the very night before the 
making of the return, and directed to the 
high bailiff, whoſe equal and diſintereſted 


produced letters from the heads of Vande- | 


conduct they greatly applauded. He likewiſe || | . 
again; and that, had it not been for ſome 


inſiſted, that, for his own vindication, the 


matter ſhould be brought under the conſide- 
done, or words to that effect: that the ſaid 


ration of the houſe; and accordingly both 


parties were appointed to be heard on the | 


lixth day of February. 


A motion was, in the mean time, made || 
in the veſtry, near the place where the return 


and carried, that the high bailiff ſhonld be 
called to the bar of the houſe, in order to 
give an account of what he had done in conſe- 


AZ  TEORGCE: UW. * 
houſe in the courſe of laſt ſeſſon; and whe- 
ther and from whom he had received any ob 


415 


ſtruction in the execution of his office. The 
bailiff accordingly made his appearance; and 
he named Mr. Crowle, the honourable Alex- 
ander Murray, brother to the lord Elibank, 


and one Gibſon, an upholſterer, as the per- 


—_ 


- quence of the injunction laid upon him by the 


ſons who had been moſt forward to obſtruct 
him in the diſcharge of .his duty. Theſe 
three perſons were therefore ſummoned to the 
bar; Mr. Crowle received a reprimand. from 
the ſpeaker on his knees, and Gibſon was 
committed to Newgate, but releaſed in a 
few days, on his preſenting an humble pe- 


tition, profeſſing his ſorrow for having incur- 


red the difpleafure of the houſe. | 


The houſe then proceeded to conſider the 


caſe of Mr. Murray, and after a ſhort de- 
bate, they came to the following reſolutions, 
that it appeared to the houſe, that the honour- 
able Alexander Murray, eſquire, on the fit- 
teenth day of May laſt, being the day of 


returning a member to ſerve in parliament for 


the city of Weſtminſter, attended by a mob, 
did, before the return was made, come to the 
houſe of Mr. Badwin, the deputy high-bailiff 
of the ſame city, and then and there declared 
in a menacing and infulting manner, that 
he, and a thouſand more, had ſworn, that 


the high-bailiff ſhould make his return in the 


middle of Covent Garden, and not in the 


dered the iron rails before the portico to be 
cut down the night before; for that he had 
been told by council, that if he had done 


it, and had not taken the rails away, it would 
have been no more than a treſpaſs; and 
that, for a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 


pounds, they might have been made good 


faint-hearted fellows, it would have been 


Alexander Murray, immediately after the 
return was made, appeared in Covent Garden 
church yard, while the returning officer was 


was made, at the head of a mob, who ſeem- 


ed to be for Sir George Vandeput, and did 


then utter words exciting and inflaming the 


fad, 
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turning officer; and afterwards; as the re- 
turning officer was going away, the ſaid 
Alexander Murray, perſevering in his wicked 
purpoſes, did, at the head of the ſaid mob, 
again excite them to acts of violence, ſaying, 
with imprecations, . will nobody knock the 


dog down! will nobody kill the dog! or 


words to that effect. 
A reſolution was at the ſame time taken, 


that Mr. Murray ſhould be committed cloſe 


priſoner to Newgate ; and that he ſhould be 
brought to the bar of the houſe, to receive 
his ſentence upon his knees. This laſt act of 
humiliation was impoſed upon him by the 
influence of the younger and more violent 
members, who heard he had declared, that 
he would not ſubmit to ſuch an indignity. 
Their information ſeems to have been well 
founded : for when Mr. Murray was brought 
to the bar, he actually refuſed to kneel; a 
circumſtance that greatly alarmed the mode- 
rate members, who, had they been apprized 
of his previous declaration, would never have 
agreed to the laſt reſolution. Now, however, 
that the reſolution was taken, they could not 
diſpence with the priſoner's compliance, whoſe 
former crime was greatly aggravated by his 
preſent obſtinacy, and who had thus dared, 
in a manner, to ſet the commons at defiance. 
But ſtill they were puzzled to determine 
what puniſhment they could inflict upon him 


more ſevere than impriſonment. Some of the 
more violent members, indeed, recommended 


more rigorous meaſures; but the committee, 
to- whom the affair was referred, gave it as 
their opinion, that there was no precedent of 
the houſe having exerciſed a more extenſive 
power. | 

Hereupon it was reſolved, that Mr. Mur- 
ray having, in a moſt inſolent and audacious 
manner, at the bar of the houſe, abſolutely 
refuled to be upon his knees in compliance 
with their former reſolution, had been guilty 


of a high and moſt dangerous contempt of 


the authority and privilege of the houſe : 
that, for this offence, he ſhould be committed 


cloſe priſoner to Newgate : and that, while 


f 


there, he ſhould not be allowed the uſe of 
pen, ink, or paper, nor be indulged in the 
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ſaid multitude to inſult and murder the re- 
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a privilege of having any perſon admitted to 


him without the leave of the houſe. Theſe 
reſolutions were ordered to be put in execu- 
tion; and accordingly that night, or rather 


morning (for it was one before the houſe roſe} 


Mr. Murray was carried to Newgate. | 

He was ſeized with a flight indiſpoſition, 
not long after his commitment, and the phy- 
ſicians reporting that his health was in danger, 


the houſe conſented to his being removed. 


from Newgate, and taken into cuſtody of the 
ſerjeant at arms ; but he had the reſolution to 
reject this offer, and continue in priſon till 
the end of the ſeſſion : by the concluſion of 
which, being delivered from his confinement, 
he made a kind of triumphant proceſſion to, 
his own houſe, accompanied by the ſheriffs 


of London with a large train of coaches, 


attended all the way by the acclamations of 
his party, and ſurrounded by people carrying 
flags and ſtreamers as the emblems of li- 
berty. R 

During the courſe of this ſeſſion, the na- 
tion ſuſtained a terrible blow in the death of 


the prince of Wales, who expired on the 


tenth day of March, about ten in the even- 
ing. He had catched cold about three weeks 
before in his gardens at Kew; and having. 
neglected, through hurry of buſineſs, to have 
it removed, it was ſtill farther encreaſed by 
his cpming very warm from the houſe of peers 
with the windows of his chair open. 


A pleuriſy was the. conſequence of this 


cold, which his phyſicians, however, were 
far from apprehending to be mortal ; and 
upon the application of proper remedies, he 
was even thought to be in a fair way of re- 
covery, till the very hour before his death ; 
when a large abſceſs upon his lungs, which 
had been long gathering, was ſuppoſed to 
burſt, and to be the immediate cauſe of his 
death, 


n all the different relations of life, the 
character of the prince of Wales was not 
only irreproachable, but even worthy of the 


higheſt eſteem and veneration. A dutiful 
ſon, an affectionate parent, a tender huſband, 
an indulgent maſter, a warm friend, and a 
enerous patron; he captivated, by an irre- 
liſtible energy, the hearts of all who had the 


honour 
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honour of his acquaintance. Poſſeſſed of a 
| conſiderable ſhare of learning himſelf, he 
took a pleaſure in encouraging the learned 
and ingenious. When independent, he dif- 
tinguiſhed them by his friendſhip and coun- 
tenance; when their circumſtances required 
it, by his munificence and bounty. He had 
ſtudied the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution 


with much greater accuracy than, confider- 
ing his numerous avocations, could reaſon- 


ably be expected; and had he lived to aſcend 
the throne, the people muſt neceſſarily have 
been happy under his government, if they 
had not rendered themſelves otherwiſe. 
An almoſt total extinction of party ſpirit 
was the conſequence of the death of the 
rince of Wales. The tender affection ex- 
reſſed by the king towards the princeſs and 
E. children, and the dutiful ſubmiſſion which 
they ſhewed to him, made ſuch an impreſſion 
on the minds of the people in general, that 
all party diſtinctions ſeemed at once to be an- 
nihilated. | 2 vs 
On Wedneſday the twenty-ninth day of 
May, the royal aſſent was 'given to the me- 
morable act of the Britiſh legiſlature, © for 
<& regulating the commencement of the year, 
« and for correcting the Calendar now in 


e tendom.” This act was modelled with 
great ſkill and learning, by the earl'of Mac- 
clesfied, and has been productive of many 
excellent conſequences ; in particular, the 
correſpondence between the Engliſh and fo- 
reign merchants, has been and will be greatly 


facilitated, with reſpect to the dates of letters | 


and accounts. This act is of fo much con- 
ſequence, that the following clear and conciſe 


account of the grounds on which the new 


regulation proceeds, cannot be unacceptable 
to our readers. 55 5 

By the Julian account, ſo called from its 
being framed by Julius Cæſar, the year is 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of three hundred and ſixty 
five days and ſix hours. The odd hours added 
together amounting every fourth year to a 
day, three years ſucceſſive ly, tonfift each of 
three hundred and fixty-five days, 'and the 
50. Vol. II. 


— 


— 


to be omitted, which was done 


| teenth; ſo that the vernal equinox, which 
| otherwiſe would have been on the eleventh, 
« uſe; that is, for aboliſhing the Oro and | Wages 
<« eſtabliſhing the New STILE, which was | 
<« already in uſe in moſt other parts of Chriſ- 


fourth century to retain it. 


memorable act, which is of fo 


— 9 


en 9 


| Leap year, of 4 


three hundred and ſixty- fix. 
But the true ſo 


year conſiſting of only 


three hundted and fixt five days, five hours, 


forty- nine minutes and ſixteen ſeconds, there 
is an over-reckoning of ten minutes and forty 
four ſeconds in every year, which of conſe- 


' quence has made a variation of one day in 


every one hundred and thirty-four years that 
have paſſed ſince the firſt ſettling this account; 
by which means the vernal equinox,, or ſun's 
entrance into Aries, is now on the tenth - of 


March, which in Julius Cæſar's time was on 


the twenty-fourth. 1 a Yea 

Pope Gregory III. finding the Julian ac- 
count to be erroneous, reſolved upon a refor- 
mation of it, which he finiſhed in the ;year 
1582, and which, from him, is called the 
Gregorian account, or new ſtile. 

The pope, in his reformation, looked no 
farther back than the council of Nice, which 


was held in the year 325; and finding the 
| vernal equinox was then on the twenty-firſt of 


March, he ordered ten days in the year 1582 


by callin 
the fifth of October, (his birth Jay) the 45 


Ul 


fell on the twenty-firſt of March. NES 

And to prevent errors of the like nature for 
the future, he ordered the ſubſtracting three 
days from every revolution of four hundred 


| years, which was to be done by omitting the 


twenty-ninth day of February at the end of 
the three centuries, and at the end of the 


* 


This is the reaſon that before the twenty- 
ninth day of February 1700, the difference 
between the old and new ſtile was only ten, 
whereas ſince that time it has been eleven 
„ . 

We will now give a ſhort abſtract of this 
| e impor- 
rance, that it ought to be particularly noticed 
in every Hiſtory of England. _T | 
In the firſt place, it is enacted, that the 
old computation of the year, by which ir 
begins on the twenty- fifth of March is not 
to be made uſe of, throughout all the Britiſh 
dominions, after December the 'thirry-firſt 
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2751, but the firſt of January next following 


is to be-reckoned the firſt day of the year 
1752, and every year for the RES to begin 
on the firſt of January, inſtead of the twenty- 
fifth of March. In the ſecond place, the 
ſeveral days of each month, after the firſt of 
January 1732, are to go on in the ſame order 


as uſual, till the- ſecond day of September 


elde but the natural day next immedi- 
ately following the ſaid ſecond of September 
1752, inſtead of the third, is to be called the 
fourteenth of September, omitting only for 
that time the eleven intermediate , nominal 
days of the preſent Calendar. And the ſeve- 


ral natural days that ſhall follow the ſaid four- | 


teenth of September, are to be reckoned for- 
ward in numerical order, as uſual, and ſo on 
continually. 

All acts, deeds, notes, &c. after the firſt 
of January 1752, to be dated according to 
the new ſupputation. And the fixed terms of 
Hilary and Michaelmas, and all courts, &c. 
thatare to be held on any certain day of a 
month, to be kept on the ſame nominal day, 
after the ſecond of September 1752, when 
the eleven days are dropt that they were kept 
on, according to the old method, that is, ele- 
ven days ſooner than the ſame are now kept. 

For keeping the days of the year in the 
ſame regular courſe as near as may be to the 
true motion of the ſun, the years of our 
Lord 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, or any 
hundredth years in time to come (which, ac- 
cording to the preſent method, would be leap || 
year, as every fourth year is) except only 
every fourth hundredth, whereof the year 
2000 to be the firſt, are not to be deemed 
teap years, but common years, of three hun- 


Ared and ſixty-five days. And the years 2000, 


240, 2800, and every fourth hundredth 
year, to be leap years of three hundred and 
ſixty-ſix days. 

New rules are fixed, and a calendar an- 
nexed, for keeping Eaſter according to the 
full moons by which it is regulated, and the 
other moveable feaſts depending on Eaſter; 


and the fixed feaſts and faſts to be kept on 


the ſame nominal days as now. 


All the 


. moveable feaſts, the moveable terms of Eaſter 


and Trinity, and moveable fairs, marts, &c. 


| 
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to be governed by Eaſter and the other move- 
able feaſts, as uſual, but according to the 
new calendar, and to be held on their me | 


tive days accordingly. . 
Fixed fairs or marts, after the ſaid ſecond 
of September, not to be held on the ſame 
nominal day, but the ſaid natural day as be- 


fore, that is, eleven days later than the nomi- 


nal day by the new computation. 

Opening and incloſing of commons of paſture 
not to be accelerated by the act, but'to com- 
'mence on the ſame natural day they would 
have happened if the act had not been made, 
viz. eleven days later than it would have hap- 
pened by the new computation, to begin on 
the fourteenth of September above · men- 


tioned. 


The payment of rents, annuities, or money 
payable by virtue of any contract already 
made, or which ſhall be made before the 
ſaid fourteenth of September 1752, or other- 
wiſe; the time of the delivery of goods or 
merchandize, &c. the commencement or ex- 
piration of leaſes ; the attaining the age of 
twenty one years, &c. by any perſon now 
born, or who ſhall be born before the ſaid 
fourteenth of September; or the expiration 
of any apprenticeſhip or other ſervice ; none 
of theſe, &c. to. be accelerated or anticipated 
by the act, but to be on the ſame natural days 
as they ſhould have been if this act had not 


been made; and the ſum to be paid for the 


intereſt of money, ſhall be according to the 
true number of natural days, and ſhall not 
be at all affected by this act. ; 

The king went to the houſe of peers on 
the twenty-fifth day of June, where, after 
having thanked the parliament for the pru- 
dence and diſpatch, with which they had: 
conducted the public buſineſs, he ordered. 
them to be prorogued to the thirteenth day 
of Auguſt. In April prince George, eldeſt 


ſon to the prince of Wales, had been inveſted: 


with the dignity of that title as well as that 
and was ſoon after choſen 
governor of the Free Britiſh fiſhery ; an ho- 
nour, which he received with the greateſt af- 
fability and complaiſance. 

The royal family of England now ſuſtained 
two C other very conſiderable loſſes beſides _ 

0 


prince of Wales; in the prince of 


of the | 
Orange, who died on the eleyenth day of 


 ORober,. in the forty-firlt year of his age; 
and Loviſa, queen of Denmark, youngeſt 
daughter to his Britannic majeſty, Who ex- 
pired on the nineteenth of December, in the 
rwenty-ſeventh year. of her age. By the con. 
ſtitution of the United Provinces, the princeſs 
dowager of Orange was inveſted with the 
government as governantee, till her ſon 
ſhould arrive at the years of maturity; and, 


during that interval, all the powers which 


| 


her. huſband had enjoyed devolved upon 
her. a ; 

The death of the queen of Denmark, was 
occaſioned by a rupture ſne had contracted 
by ſtooping too haſtily, while far advanced in 
her pregnancy. She was a princeſs of ex- 
emplary piety and virtue, and bore her fate 
with becoming reſignation; having taken a 


tender and affectionate leave of her huſband. 


and children, of whom ſhe left behind one 
ſon and three daughters. | | 

One miſs Blandy was executed this year, 
for poiſoning her father, an eminent attorney 
at Henley upon Thames. One Jefferies, a 
young woman, with Swan, her lover, were 
executed tor murdering her uncle, a wealthy 
tradeſman, who had retired from buſineſs, 
and with whom ſhe had lived for a conſidera- 
ble time. A large mob aſſembled at Tring in 
Hertfordſhire, and ſeizing an old woman and 
her huſband, under the notion of their hav- 
ing commerce with the devil, treated them 
with ſuch inhumanity, by ducking and beat- 
ing them, that the woman died on the ſpot, 
and the man with difficulty eſcaped with his 
life. For this murder one Colley was hang- 
ed. Two felons, Welſh and Jones, were. 
diſcovered to be the authors of a rape and a 
murder, for which one Coleman, a Brew. 
er's; clerk, had unjuſtly ſuffered. Thoſe 
wretches were preſent at Coleman's execution, 
heard the declaration of his innocence, and 
drew the cart from under him. Both of them 
were hanged, confeſſing the crime. 5 


A. D. 1732. A petition. was preſented to 
the commons on the twentieth day of March, 
by the merchants of London, who alledged, 
that ſeveral foreigners had, of late years, 


# 


; 


39 


been induced to come over to England, in 
order to obtain private acts of parliament for 
their naturalization, with a view to gain ſome 
advantages to themſelves in point of trade, 
particularly to avoid the payment of the du- 
| ties of aliens on the goods and merchandizes, 
which they imported from foreign parts into 
this kingdom: and that having obtained ſuch _ 
acts, they returned back to their own cum 
try, where they conſtantly reſided, and con- 
ſequently | bore no part of the public taxes, 
nor, in any manner, contributed towards the 
ſupport of the ſtate, or at all anſwered the 
intention of the legiſlature. They, therefore, 
prayed, that this abuſe of the favour of par- 
liament might be prevented, by reſtraining, 


for the future, the benefit of naturalization 
to the time, during which foreigners ſhould 


reſide within this realm, in ſuch manner and 
under ſuch limitations as to the houſe ſhould 
appear fit. » $ 
The reaſonableneſs of this petition was 
ſuch, that the houſe thought proper immedi- 
ately to grant it; and a clauſe, accordingly, 


to that purpoſe was inſerted in a naturaliza-- 
tion bill, which was then depending, and has 
continued ever ſince to be added to every bill 
of that nature. Nothing of importance paſſed 
in the upper houſe during this ſeſſion, which, 
on the twenty - ſixth day of March, was cloſed 
by a ſpeech from his majeſty, who, having 
appointed a regeney to rule the kingdom in 
his abſence, ſoon afterwards. ſet out for his. 
German dominions. 
An affair of a very ſingular nature at this: 
time engroſſed the attention of the public. 
Sir Peter Warren, who was extremely po- 
pular in the nation, having happened to drop 
a hint, that he ſhould not be diſpleaſed if 
he was choſen an alderman of London, 
the inhabitants of Billingſgate ward, which. 
| . erg to be vacant, immediately elected 
Im. F | OS 
As ſoon as this event was made known to: 
the lords juſtices, they gave it as their opi- 
nion, that his accepting the office of alder- 
man mult be conſidered as- inconſiſtent with 
his duty as an admiral, and that there was no. 
, precedent of a knight of the bath having 


_-_ 
, * 


{ſerved in that ſtation, Sir Peter therefore: 
declined 


* 
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% 
declined the mai honour; paid his fine 
of. five hundred pounds to be excuſed from 


ſerving; and preſented the inhabitants of the 


ward with two hundred guineas for the be- 
nefit of the 


But ſuch was the diſpoſition of the nd | 


tants, that equally regardleſs of the opinion 
of the lords juſtices and of Sir Peter's refuſal, 

they ſtill inſiſted on his ſerving : 
to 7. how far they might have carried their 
obſtinacy, had not Mr. Beckford, one of the 


richeſt merchants in London, declared him- 


ſelf a candidate and been elected alderman. 


For a long time paſt the fatal effects of 


clandeſtine marriages had been a ſubject of 
complaint in England. Every day produced 


hearings in the court of chancery, and ap- 


als to the houſe of peers, concerning the 
validity of thoſe marriages; on account of 
the irregularity of which the innocent off- 
ſpring were ſometimes cut off from ſucceſſion 
to eſtates, though the mutual conſent of the 
parents had been given to their marriages. 

It was allo in the power of men and wo- 
men of the moſt infamous characters, to ruin 
the ſons and daughters of the greateſt fami- 
lies in England, by the frequent opportu- 
nities of marrying in the Fleet and other un - 
licenſed places; which were ſo numerous, 
that marryihg was become as much a trade 
as any mechanical profeſſion. 
ing inſtances of this kind having lately been 
diſcovered gave occaſion to a bill, which was 


introduced into the upper houſe, for pre- 


venting the practice of clandeſtine marriages, 
and which, after undergoing ſome flight al- 
terations, was ſent down to the commons, 
where it met with a molt furious and violent 


- oppoſition, but was at laſt paſſed by a great 


majority, and in the end received the royal 
aſſent. 


A. D. 1753, Sir Hans Sloan, the fine | 


phyſician and naturaliſt, being dead, his col- 
lection of curioſities was offered to the public 
for twenty thouſand pounds; and which was 
readily accepted. The hbrary of the late 


"earl of Oxford was purchaſed for half that 


ſum; and theſe two being joined to the Cot- 
tonian and Royal libraries, were converted 


and it is hand | 


Some ſhock- 


HISTO er ENOLAND. 


make hor turn n that, nevertheleſs, 


* 


LD. 158 


into che Muſæum, mel is bos to be ſeed at 
Montague-houſe, under the direction _ Us 
truſtees and govetnors, who conſiſt of 
of the prinei cipal perſons in the. Linddut 
His Ad y cloſed the ſeſſion of pak 
ment on hf ſeventeenth day of June, with a 


' ſpeech, in which he obſerved, that the. ſtate 


of foreign affairs had Nreived no material 
alteration ſince their meeting; and that they 


might depend upon his purſuing the ſame 


principles and ends, which he had then de- 
clared to them : that to preſerve the peace, 
and conſult the rea proſperity of his people, 
and, at the ſame.time, to aſſert and maintain 
the honour and juſt rights of his crown and 
kingdoms, were the objects of all his meaſures: 
that he had nothing to deſire of them, but 
what he was perſuaded, they wiſhed for 
themſelves : that he hoped. they would 
exert their utmoſt endeavours, in their 
ſeveral counties, to promote the true in- 
tereſt and happineſs of his people, to 
encourage induſtry, to preſerve good order 


and regularity in the ſtate, and to make his 


ſubjects ſenſible of the bleſſings they enjoy- 
ed z by which means his government would 
be eſtabliſhed in the moſt peaceable and ef- 
fectual manner. 

There happened in the beginning of this 
year, an event, which, though in its own 
nature unworthy of hiſtorical notice, deſerves 
to be recorded, as it ſerves ſtrongly to mark 
the genius of the Engliſh people. A young 
woman, whoſe name Tad Elizzbeth Canning, 
pretended, that, on the firſt day of January, 
as ſhe was coming home at night, ſne was 
met under Bedlam-wall by two men, who 
pulled off her gown, cap, and apron; and 
having ſecured her mouth with a gag, threat- 
ened to kill her if ſhe made the leaſt noiſe :* 
that they dragged her along to the houſe 
of one Wells near Enfield-Waſh, where a 
woman robbed her of her ſtays : that ſhe was 


| then forced into a cold, damp room, where 


ſhe was confined for a month without any o- 
ther ſuſtenance than a few ſtale cruſts of bread, 
and about a gallon of water : that all theſe 
hardſhips were impoſed upon her in order to 


the 


*« 


4 


- 
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A. D. 1753. i _ 
ſhe was enabled to preſerve. her virtue: 
and that having, at laſt, found means to 
make her eſcape through a window, on the 
twenty ninth of the month, ſhe ran home al- 
moſt naked to her mother, who lived near 
Moorgate. HHS EIB; Als 

Abſurd, improbable, nay incredible as this 
ſtory was, yet it ſo powerfully operated. on 
the paſſions of the common people, eſpeci- 
ally the enthuſiaſts of all denominations, that 
large ſubſcriptions were raiſed for proſecuting 
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the ſuppoſed delinquents. Warrants accord- || _ | 'Y. | 
ſuch a height, as to divide the whole kingdom 
into two parties, who were inflamed againſt 


ingly were immediately iſſued for apprehend- 
ing Wells, miſtreſs of the houſe at Enfield- 
Waſh, the maid ſervant, whoſe name was 
Virtue Hall, and one Squires, an old gipſey | 
woman, whom Canning charged with having 
robbed her of her ſtays. _ If 
There being no kind of evidence to con- 
vict Wells of the felony, ſhe was puniſhed as 
a bawd. Hall, being intimidated by the 
juſtice who' examined her, turned evidence 
For Canning, and Squires was convicted of 
the robbery, although ſhe produced undoubt- 
ed evidence to prove- that ſhe was at Ab- 
botſbury in -Dorſetſhire that very night in 
which the felony was ſaid to have. been com- 
mitted z and during the courſe of the trial, 
Canning and her witneſſes contradicted them» 
ſelves in many particulars. > 
_ Notwithſtanding. this, the prepoſſeſſion of 
the common people in favour of Canning 
was ſo great, that the moſt palpable falſhoods, 
advanced by her and her adherents, were ad- 
mitted as unqueſtionable truths; while the 
witneſſes for Squires were ſo overawed by the 
rabble, that they durſt not enter the court: 
and thoſe who had reſolution enough to give 
evidence in her behalf, were inſulted in ſuch 
a manner, that even their lives were ſometimes 
endangered. er. ennie 368-66. 
Sir Criſpe Gaſcoigne, who was, at this | 
time, lord mayor of London, behaved with 
that ſpirit of juſtice and impartiality, which 
ought ever to animate the chief magiſtrate of 
ſuch a metropolis. Conſidering the impro- 
bability of the charge, the heat, paſſion, and 
furious zeal, with which it was proſecuted; 
and being convinced of the old woman's in- 
l Yor. th 525 | 
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nocence by a great number of affidavits, vo- 
luntarily ſent up from the country by perſons 
of undoubted veracity, he, in conjunction 
with ſome other worthy citizens, determined 
to oppoſe the torrent of popular prejudice. 
Application was: made to the throne for mer- 
cy. The affair was referred to the attorney 


to detect Canning's impoſture. 


* 
* 
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and ſollicitor- general, who having examined 


the witneſſes on both ſides, made their report 
in behalf of Squires; and his majeſty 


granted 
his 3 to the poor old creature. 5 


ut the affair was, by this time, arrived at 


each other with a moſt violent ſpirit of ani 


moſity. ' Subſcriptions were opened, and 


large ſums raiſed, on one ſide," to proſecute 
for perjury: the perſons, on whoſe evidence 
the pardon had been obtained. Thoſe, on 


the other hand, who had eſpouſed the cauſe 


of the gipſey, reſolved to ſupport her wir- 
neſſes, and uſe every method in their power 


Bills of perjury were preferred on both 
ſides.” The evidences for Squires were tried 
and acquitted: Canning at firſt abſèonded, 


but afterwards ſurrendered to take her trial; 
and being, after a long hearing, found guilty, 
. was tran 


ported to America. . 
In the month of April of this year, Dr. 

Cameron, brother to the famous rebel, Lo- 
chiel, having, notwithſtanding his attainder, 


ventured over to Scotland, in order (as was 


reported) to reclaim ſome money which had 


been embezzled by the highlanders, was ap- 


prehended, and conducted to London, where 
the identity of his perſon being proved, he 
received ſentence of death, which he accord- 
ingly ſuffered at Tyburn, and behaved with 
an aſtoniſning degree of courage and reſolu- 
n, Frompuy ch ter 2617 tiIrf. 

About this period ſome very alarming in- 
teſtine commotions were produced by the 
exportation of cor, which had hitherto 


N ſo advantageous to the kingdom. A 


arge party of colliers and others of the rab- 


| ble having aſſembled in a body, made an at- 


tack 
treated by the 
50 


upon the city of Briſtol; and though 
magiſtrates with the utmaſt 
" Sai leni y 


theleſs they were repulſed for that time by the 


ſereral killed. 


At Leeds the eivil power having ſent for a 


on the ſame footing, in which they were at 


expedient, either in this or in any other re- || being affluent at the time of his death. His 
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© leviry, they began to plunder ſothe loaded | 


| || ſpe, for the welfare and happineſs of hin 
veſſels that were lying in the harbour. Never- || people. © © 5 1:37 "3008 
This fpeech was anſwered by loyal and af- 
officers of- the peace, the city being deſtitute fectionate addreſſes from both houtes, who. 


of regular forces. Next day the rioters re- || proceeded to diſpatch the public bufineſs with 


newed their attack with redoubled fury; and | an unanimity, which, till this period, had 

the tumult was carried to ſuch a height, that || hardly been ever known. r 
the citizens were obliged to call to their a | A. D. 1754. Mr. Pelham, who died in the 
ſiſtance a troop: of the Scotch grey dragoons, || beginning of March, was not only ſincerely 


who immediately quelled the infurgents, a || lamented by his fovereign, but alſo regretted 


at number of whom were wounded, and the nation in general, to whoſe good will 
0 7 0 — affection he pad recommended himſelf 
Iaſurrections of a like nature happened 1n || by his open and 1ngenuous behaviour, even 
Yorkſhire, on account of the. turnpikes, many || while he was purſuing meaſures, which ſome 
of which were demoliſhed by the rabble. || of them did not entirely approve. 1 
it may be affirmed, never enjoyed ſuch a 
ſtate of political tranquillity, as during the 
time he had the direction of the treaſurꝝ; 
and he is, perhaps, the only inſtance of a 
miniſter, who made great virtues ſerve in the 
place of great abilities. . 
The candour which he originally poſſeſſed, 
inſtead of being effaced, as but too com- 
monly happens, was rather improved by the 
many departments of buſineſs through which 
he paſſed : and his freedom from art procured 
him more friends, than the moſt artful was- 
ceſſary for him to offer any thing in patticu- || ever able to gain. Of a tenacious memory, 
lar to their conſideration, relating to fore: rather than of a quick apprehenſion, he was 


| 
detachment of dragoons to ſupport the col- | 
| 

tranſactions : that the public tranquillity, || ſomewhat flow in the acquiſition of knows 


lectors of the tolls, the mob were ſo enraged 
at this circumſtance, that they broke into 
the town, and attacked the troops, who be- 
ing forced to fire in their own defence, wound- 
ed upwards of twenty of the rioters, and 
killed nine. | 

At the meeting of the parliament on the 
fitteenth day of November, his majeſty, in 
his ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, that 
the events of this year had not made it ne- 


and the ſtate of affairs in Europe, remained || ledge ; but when he had once acquired it, 
he was never known to forget a fingle fact, 
that could be of any uſe to him in the con- 
duct of life. His underſtanding was rather 
clear than bright, ſo that he was ſeldom de- 
ceived by the falſe glare of the medium, 
through which objects were preſented to his 


the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion; and they might 
be aſſured of his ſteadineſs in purſuing the 
moſt effectual meaſures to preſerve to his 
people the bleſſings of peace ; that he was 
ſorry to be obliged again to mention to 
them a ſubject, which at once reflected diſ- || view. 15 | IN e | 
honour on the nation, and created great | He was a very young man when he entered 
danger and miſchief to his good ſubjects; || into life, and having ſerved, for ſome time, 
that it was with the utmoſt regret he obſery- || in the army, he retained to the laſt, that 
ed that the horrid crimes of robbery and || frankneſs of behaviour and converſation, 
murder were of late rather encreaſed than || which is ſo peculiar to men of merit in that 
diminiſhed : he was ſenſible works of refor- || profeſſion. His diſintereſtedneſs was ſeen in 
mation were not to be effected at once: || theiſtate of his private fortune, which, con- 
but every body ought to contribute their || ſidering his natural frugality, the many great 
aſſiſtance; and that he would chearfully con- poſts he had enjoyed, and the vaſt e 74 
cur in and ſupport, whatever ſhould be found || ties he had of making money, was far from 
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| rit of oppoli 
| tinguiſhed ; and the words of court and coun» 
| try party, which uſed to produce ſuch terrible 


great principle in government was to avoid 
— o every kind; and, though his max- 
ims were very different from thoſe of Sir Ro- 


bert Walpale, yet he preſerved ſo remarkable the 
N y | of perſons of ſenſe and underſtanding, but 


regard to the character and memory of that 
miniſter, that he often declined the vindica- 


on Sir Robert's conduct. 


But a ſhort time before his death, he had 


formed the plan of the new parliament, and 
- imparted it to his majeſty, who had thought 


proper to honour it with his approbation. A 
reſolution was, therefore, taken, to admit of | 
as few deviations from this ſcheme as was pol- | | 

85 5 ing, that his majeſty had given them this 


ſible. 6 | 


The duke of Newcaſtle, brother to Mr. 


Pelham, was appointed firſt lord commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, and was ſucceeded as ſecre- 
tary of ftate by Sir Thomas Robinſon, who 
had long reſided as ambaſſador at the court 
of Vienna, The other department of this 
office was till retained by the earl of Hol- 
derneſs ; and the function of chancellor of 
the exchequer was performed, as uſual, by 


whoſe good character and great abilities, has 
ſince been univerſally acknowledged. 

At the ſame time alſo, many ether altera- 
tions were made. Sir George Lyttleton was 
appointed cofferer, and the earl of Hilſbo- 
rough, comptroller of the houſhold, Mr, 
George Grenville, brother to earl Temple, be- 
came treaſurer of the navy; and Mr. Charles 
Townſend accepted the place of a lord of 


admiralty, in the room of lord Barrington, 


made maſter of the wardrobe, Lord Hard- 
wicke, the chancellor, was raiſed to the dig- 
nity of an earl. The place of lord chief juſ- 


tice of the King's Bench becoming vacant by | 


the death of Sir William Lee, was beſtowed 
upon Sir Dudley Rider, whoſe office of at- 
torney-general was ſupplied by the honour- 


able William Murray, 
new parliament almoſt univerſally. The ſpi- 


* 
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tion of his own meaſures, becauſe in the pur- || populace. 


ſuit thereof, he muſt neceſſarily have reflected men 
75 tenth day of May, by the duke of Cumber- 


The miniſtry carried their elections for the 


ppoſition was now almoſt entirely ex- 


effects, had incurred the contempt not only 
began to be out of faſhion even among the 


The new parliament was ed on the 


land, and ſome other peers, who acted by 


virtue of a commiſſion from his majeſty. 


Mr. Onſlow being choſen and preſented as 
ſpeaker to the lower houſe, and approved as 
fuch by the commiſſioners, the lord chancel- 
lor made a ſpeech to the parliament, import · 


early opportunity af coming together, in or- 


der to compleat, without loſs of time, certain 
parliamentary proceedings, which he judged 


would be for the ſatisfaction of his good ſub- 


jects; but he did not think proper to lay be- 
fore them any points of general buſineſs, re- 


ſerving every thing of that nature to the 


| uſual time of their aſſembling in the winter. 
| On the fifth day of June, this ſhore ſeſſion 
the lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, | 
until a proper perſon could be found to ſupply | 
that important poſt ; but in the courſe of the | 
ſummer, it was conferred upon Mr. Legge, | 


was cloſed, and the parliament prorogued to 
the eighth day of Auguſt. * 

The anſwers which had been received from 
the court of Verſailles, relative to complaints 


which had been made of encroachments in 


America, being merely of the evaſive kind; 
the Engliſh miniſtry ſent peremptory orders to 
their governors in that country to repel force 
by farce, and drive the French from their ſet- 


tlements on the riyer Ohio. In conſequence of 


theſe inſtructions, the provinces of Virginia 
and Penſylvania took the matter into their 
moſt ſerious conſideration; but, while. they 
deliberated, the French proſecuted their de- 


ſigns on the other ſide of the mountains in 


the moſt vigorous manner. ? ; 

They ſeized Logs-town, which the Vir- 
ginians had built on the river Ohio; ſurpriz- 
ed the Block-houſe and Truck-houſe, where 
they faund ſkins and other commodities to 


the amount of twenty thouſand pounds; and 
| deſtroyed all the Britiſh traders, except two, 
who found means to eſcape. At the ſame 


time, M. de Contrecceur, with a thouſand 


men. 


64 | 


men and cighteed | pieces' of cannnon, arrived 
in three hundred canoes from Venango, a 
fort they had built on the banks of the Ohio, 


and took by aſſault a Britiſh fort, which the | 


1 


Virginians had erected on the forks of the 


Menangahela,” that empties itſelf into the | 
river Ohio. 

A D. 1755. His majeſty ſent a menge to 
the parliament, on the twenty-ſeventh day of 
March, by Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary 
of ſtate, importing, that the king having at 
the beginning of the ſeſſion declared, that 
his principle object was to preſerve the pub- 
lic tranquillity, and at the ſame time protect 


thoſe poſſeſſions, which conſtituted one great 


ource of the wealth: and commerce of his 
kingdoms ; he now found it neceſſary to ac- 
quaint che houſe of commons, that the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs made it requiſite to 
augment his forces by ſea and land, and to 
rake ſuch other meaſures as might beſt tend 
to preſerve the general peace of Europe, and 
to ſecure the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his 
crown in America, as well as to repel any at- 
tempts whatſoever. that might be made to 
ſupport and countenance any deſigns, which 
might be formed againſt his majeſty and his 
kingdoms ;- his majeſty doubted not but his 
faithful commons, on whoſe affection and 
zeal he entirely relied, would enable him to 
make ſuch augmentations, and te take ſuch 
meaſures for ſupporting the honour of his 
crown, and the true intereſts of his people, 
and for the ſecurity of his dominions in the 
preſent critical conjuncture, as the exigency 
of affairs might require; in doing which, 
his majeſty would have as much regard to the 
eaſe of his good ſubjects, as ſhould be con- 
ſiſtent with the welfare and ſafety of the pub- 
lic. 

Admiral Boſcawen ſet fail on the twenty 
third day of April, with eleven ſhips of -the 
line and ſix frigates,: having on board fix 
thouſand land forces, to attend the motions 
of the enemy; but more certain and parti- 
cular-intelligence being brought with regard 
to the ſtrength of the French fleet, which 
conſiſted of twenty- one ſhips of the line; 


Is 0 Ker 


' 


| 


| 


vigour and firmneſs of his 


beſides fri Pn and tranſports, with a great 


quantity o warlike ſtores, and four thouſand 


ENGLAND. 


4 5. 7 . 


regular troops, 


with ſix ſnips of the line and one frigate, to 
reinforce Mr. Boſcawen; and 2 great 


number of ce aps were Pute in com. 
miſſion. | e 


His majeſty. cloſed the ſeſſion of p varligatind 
on the twenty-fifth day of April, wich a ſpeech; 
in which, among other things, he informed 
them, that he had religiouſiy adhered to the 
ſtipulations of the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle, 
and made it his care not to injure or offend 


any power whatſoever ;5 but that he could 


never entertain the thought of purchaſing the 
name of a peace at the expence of ſuffering 
encroachments upon, or of yielding up what 


juſtly belonged to Great Britain, either by an- 


cient poſſeſſion or by ſolemn treaties: that the 
parliament, on this 
important occaſion, had enabled him to be 
prepared for ſuch events as might happen: 

that if reaſonable and honourable terms of 
accommodation could be procured, he would 


be ſatisfied, and in all events rely on the juſtice 


of his cauſe, the effedtual ſupport of his peo- 
ple, and the protection of the divine Provi- 
dence. The ſpeech being finiſhed, the lord 


chancellor prorogued the Parliament, by com- 


mand of his majeſty. 


Whilſt the deſtination and probable fate of 


the Engliſh and French ſquadrons engaged 
the attention of all Europe, preparations far 
a war were carrying on in England with an 
unparalleled ſpirit of zeal and alacrity. Still 
the French court flattered itſelf, that Great 
Britain, anxious for the ſafety of his majeſty's 


German dominions, would refrain from hoſti- 


lities. Mirepoix continued to have frequent 
conferences with the Britiſh miniſtry, who 
made no ſecret; that their admirals, particu- 


larly Boſcawen, had orders to fall upon the 


French ſhips wherever they-ſhould meet them, 
Mirepoix, alarmed at this intimation, declared 
that his maſter would conſider ſuch a ſtep as 


| a formal declaration of war; and that all Eu- 


rope ſnould be kindled into a ae by che 
firſt gun that was fire. | 


So far, however, was this menace from: i in- 


timidating the Engliſh, that it only made 
them redouble has preparations for war. A 


kot 


under the comment of teren 
Dieſkau, admiral Holborne was detached 
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bot preſs for ſeamen was begun in all parts of 
chis. kingdom, as well as in Ireland; and great 
premiums were offered, not only by. the go- | 
vernment, but by all the conſiderable cities 
and towns in England to ſuch as ſhould inliſt 
voluntarily into his majeſty's ſarvice. Other 
branches of the 7 forward- 
ed with equal ſpirit; and ſuch was the cager- 
neſs. of the people to lend their money to che 
government, 
immediately ſubſcribed, inſtead of one mil- 
lion, which was to be 1 10 eye af 1 
der v. 
3& Ahaus on the eee atk n tine 
in ſuchi-a- ſituation, that his majeſty!s pre- | 
ſence in was become abiolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and many people were filled with 
che moſt terrible apprehenſions, leſt the 
French ſhould/intercept him in mag or | 
prevent: his return. 1 il nee 
Two s being taken on bernd at 
Plymouth, by admiral Boſcawen, he imme 
diately failed towards the banks of Newfound- 
land; and in a few days after his arrival 
chere, the French fleet came to the ſame ſta | 
tion, under the command of M. Bois de la 
Mothe. But the thick fogs which prevail 
upon thoſe coaſts, efpecially at that ſeaſon of 
the year, prevented the two ons from 
ſeeing each other; and part of the French 
fleet eſcaped up the river St. Lawrence; whilſt 
another part of them went round, and got 
into the ſame river through the? ſtreights | 'of 
Belleiſle, by a way which ſhips" of the line 
had never been known to attempt before. 
Wbilſt the Engliſh fleet, however, lay off 
Cape Race, which is the ſouthermoſt point 
of Newfoundland, and ſeemed to be the moſt 
proper ſtation for intercepting the enemy; | 
two French ſhips, the Alcide of ſixtysfour 
guns, and four hundred and eighty men, and 
the Lys, pierced fot ſixty-four guns, but 
mounting only twenty-two; and having eight | 
companies of land forces on board, fell in 
with the Dunkirk, eaptain Howe, and: the 
Defiance, captain Andrews, two ſixty-gun 
ſhips of the Engliſh ſquadron: ; and, after a 


1 | 


As id nl 


| 


| 


ſmart engagement, Which laſted ſore hours, | 


and in which captain, 3 lord Hewe, 
51 Vol. II. 
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| 
of 
that, near four millions were 


ſippi to Canada by: 
| which they had lately erected, and had roy 


N 6 E H. — K 
bebaved with the gteateſt kill and tnepicing, 


thouſand pounds in money on board, and 
Sauer offices of rann and engineers. 

Alchough the expectations of the miniſtry 
e no means anſwered by this action, 
vet, when the news of it reached England, 
10. e great fervice' to the public — 
1 animated the whole na- 
3 "Ila noaw-faw: plainly that the govern- 
ment was tefolved-ro-keep no farther mea- 
| ſures with the French, but juſtly” to repel 
force by force, and put a ſtop to the pro- 
ſecution of their ambitious ſchemes in A 
rica. 10 n . 12121 0 


Fhe French, who: at fußt affected: to re- 


fda from making repriſals on our ſhipping, 
would gladly have choſen to avoid a war at 
that time, and to have continued extending 


their encroachments on our ſettlements, till 
| chey had accompliſhod their grand ſcheme of 
| eftabliſhing a communication from the Miſſiſ- 


a line of forts, many of 


ſtroyed one of ours on the Ohio; whilft the 
exact aſcertaining the boundaries of Nova 
Scotia, was the pretence with which 91 
ſought to amuſe the court of Great Britain. 
As ſoon as the news of this engag ement 
was heard at the court of France, the mar- 
quis de Mirepoix was recalled from London, 
and monſieur de Buſſy from Hanover, where 


land in a public character. They complained 
loudly of Boſcawen's attacking” their ſhips, 
as a breach of national faith: but it was re- 


torted on them, with irreſiſtible force, on the 


part of England, that the encroachments in 
America had rendered repriſals both juſtifi- 
able and neceſſary; and the Engliſh council 
had reſolved to make theſe ropriſhig; in con- 
ſequence of the moſt mature deliberation. 
Wich a view to animate the Engliſh ſailors 
in the moſt effectual manner, and encourage 
the workimen in the dock yards to 
with alacrity, the duke of Cumberland went 
| this former to Porrſmouth, where he wes 
received with the greareſt Honours; and-the 
lord Anſon, with. other Jords of the ad mi- 
5s P ralty, 


wete both: af them taken, having about eight | 


he had juſt arrived to attend the king of Eng- 


proceed | 
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Ports of the kingdom, in order ene the 


that, before the end of the year, they had 
taken three hundred of their merchant ſhips, 
and about eight thouſand of 
theſe captures the Britiſh miniſtry anſwered 
many purpoſes : they deprived the French 
of a great body of ſeamen, and with-held 
from them a very lar 
ed in the total ruin of 
and the general diſtreſs of all their people. 
The French merchant ſhips outward bound 
were inſured at the rate of thirty, and their 
home ward bound at the rate of fifty per cent. 


mon inſurance. 


ſeverely felt by all ranks of people amongſt 
them ; their mini 


even by their parliaments: - and the French 


temptible. 
The aſſembly of Maſſachuſer's bay 
England, paſſed an act in the beginning 


in New 
of 


French at Louiſburg ; and early in the ſpring 
they raiſed a body of troops, Which was 
tranſported to Nava Scotia, to co-operate 
with lieutenant-governor Lawrence, in driv- 
ng the French from the forts on the frontiers 
that province, which far ſome time 2 
they had occupied. 


England, had received, in the hand writing 
of colonel Napier, a ſet of excellent inſtruc- 
tions from the duke of Cumberland, and ſuch 
as did honour to the military ſkill of that 
prince. By theſe inſtructions, the reduction 
of Crown Point was to be left chiefly to the 
provincial forces, while the attempt upon 
Niagara, was, in a great meaſure, referred to 
general Braddock. 
But, in the moſt eſpecial manner, bis royal 
highneſs, both verbally, and in his writing, 
1 . adviſed him to be particularly 
1 careful of an ambuſh or ſurprize. Inſtead of 


£ * p 


, : | 
P = 


maritime preparations.  * $9411 | 
The Engliſh cruizers, in the mean time, 
were {ſo ſucceſsful in annoying the enemy, 


eir ſaĩilors. By | 


property, which end- 
of thein traders, 


name, grew ay day more and more con- 


Major- general Braddock, before he left 


profiting by this ſalutary advice, his conceit 


| 


iſtry was publicly reviled, m 


— 


| 


HISTORY. of ENGLAND. 
N viſited: that place, and ſeveral other 


on the tenth day 


cades, he yet reſumed his march the next 


"% 


inion of any 


to paſs, ſoon began to deſert from him, in 


en e numbers, from mere diſguſt at 
the haughtineſs of his behaviour. 


Under all theſe accumulated Saadet 
he began his march from Fort Cumberland 
of June, at the head of 
about two thouſ x; men, for the 
where colonel Waſhington had been defeated 
in the preceding year. Upon his arrival at 
that place, he learned that the French at 


| Fort Du Queſne, which had been lately buik 
on the river of the ſame name, near its con- 
fluence with the M 


while the Engliſh paid no more than the com- || a reinforcementoffive hundred 


This intolerable burden was 


-werew for 


troo 
nce, he was: induced to 


Upon this inteilige 
haſten his march. Accordingly, 


might advance with the gre ax; teh, he 
left colonel Dunbar; ben os tne, 
to bring up the proviſions, | 


baggsge, as faſt as the nature af che Cr 
would permit; while he himſelf, with the 


other twelve hundred, together with tem 


this year, prohibiting all commerce with the pieces of cannon, and the neceſfary ammuni⸗ 


tion and proviſions, praſecuted his march 


with ſo much expedition, that he. ſeldony 


took any care to reconnoitre the woods and 
thickets through whichihe was to paſs.” - - 
He arrived within tem miles of Fort Do 
Queſne, on the eighth day of July; and; 
though colonel Dunbar was then near ſixty 
miles behind him, and his officers; particu- 
larly Sir Peter Halket, earneſtly beſought 
him to proceed with — and to 
employ the friendly Indians in his army by 
way of advanced guard, in caſe of ambuſ- 


day, without ſo much as endeavouring to 


| procure the leaſt intelligence of the ſituati- 
tion of the enemy, or even 


on and di! 
tak ing the neceſſary precaution to ſend out 
ſcouts to viſit the roads and thickets, which 


f lay in his front and on each ſide of him. 


He was advancing with this amazing ane 


| of negligence, when, about noon, he was 


laluiecd with a general — N his. 
front 


* 


of his own abilities made him ſcorn to aſk the 


opi of his officers ; and the. In- 
dians, who would have been his ſafeſt guides 
throu h the dangerous defiles he was obliged 
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the ten pieces of 


An 


front, and all along his 83 fron an 


enemy ſo artfully concealed among trees and 


buſhes, that not one of them could poſſibly 


be diſcovered, and who had cunningly given 
the whole army time to enter the defile be- 
fore they began to fire, The van guard was 
immediately ſeized with a panic, and falling 
back upon the main body 
irretrievable confuſion: ſo that moſt of them 
fled with the utmaſt preci 
ſtanding all the efforts of their officers to 
ſtop them, many of whom behaved in the 
moſt lant manner. 

We ought, however, 'to do juſtice to ge- 


neral Braddock, 5 acknowledging, that his 


courage was at leaſt equal to his imprudence; 


for, inſtead of ordering a retreat, till he 
could ſcour the thickets and buſhes from | 
whence the fire came, with grape ſhot from 

Cangon he had with him, 
or cauſing flanking parties of his Indians to 
advance againſt the enemy, he obſtinately 
where he was, and || 


continued. upon the ſpot 
gave orders for the few brave officers. and 


men, who remained with him, to form mur 


ways: and march on to the attack. 


the interim, numbers of his men fell 


thick about him, and almoôſt all his officers 
were ſingled out, one after another, and kil- 
led or wounded; for the Indians, who always || 
take aim when they fire, and. chiefly aim at 


the officers, eaſily ig them by 


cheir dreſs. . 
The generaPs courag 


had five horſes ſhot under 8 he received a 
muſket ſhot through his ri 
of which he died four days after, having been 
carried off the. field by 4 bravery of lieu- 
tenant colonel Gage and another of his offi- 
cers. When he dropped, the confuſion. of 
the few that remained was turned into a pre 


cipitate and diſorderly flight, though no ene- 
my attempted to purſue them, or even ap- 


peared in ſight. - 

The enemy now made prize of all the ar- 
tillery, ammunition and baggage, and like- 
vaſe ſeized the general's cabinet, with all his 
letters and inſtructions,” of which the French 
court. afterwards availed themſelves. in the 


tation, notwith- 


ſee med to 3 | 
Vith his danger, till at length, after having 


ight arm and lungs, 


— F ve 
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e and memorials which they pre- | 


;/ threw them into 
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ſented. Fan 
But the moſt Re . at- 


much deſpiſed by the general, that he always 


made them march in the rear, were not only 


leſs affected with the 22 and preſerved 
their ranks better than the regulars, though. 
the fite fell as heavy upon them as upon any 
of the reſt, but even offered to cover the fu- 


| their ground, ſaying, that, though they were: 
| willing to advance againſt an open enemy, 


and buſhes, that were lined with unſeen de- 
ſtruction; the former alone bravely formed, 
and advanci 


viour. 


In this le, ener ine, the loſs. a | 


| the Engliſh amgunted-to about one half of 


fered much more than in the ordinary pro- 
e of battles. in Europe. Sir Peter Hal- 


ey, who was ſecretary to the general. 

Neither the loſs which the enemy ſuſtained, 
nor the number of men they had in the en- 
desen could ever be diſcovered; but 


— eh in the whole, did not amount to- 
above four hundred men, moſtly Indians; 
and that their loſs, was altogether inconſi- 
derable, as it P robably was, becauſe they lay. 
concealed in ſuch a manner, that the Eng- 


The Engliſh fled with ſach. precipitation, 
that they never ſtopped till t 
rear diviſion, which was inſtantly ſeized with, 
the ſame panic; ſo. that the army retreated, 
without halting till they arrived, at Fort: 
Cumberland, h. the enemy. did not 
| endeavour. to 1 nor even appeared. 
in ſight, either in. the battle, or 
defeat. 


| In all probability this was, gon che whole,, 
the 


Oc us rant wud rr. - | 


| tending this. affair, is, that the Provincials, ſo 


| gitives : and when the latter refuſed to ſtand: 


they would not ruſh blindly on againſt brakes, 
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F againſt the Tadlapus, and that. 
the regulars dere not entirely deſtroyed,, 
was wholly owing to 15 Ane beba- 
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the army. The officers, in particular, ſuf- 
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| ket was killed by the very firſt fire, at the: 
| head of his regiment ; and the ſame fate ſoon - 
PN attended the ſon of governor Shir- 


French afterwards pretended, that their 


liſn knew not which, u TO; direct 55 


hey met the: 


after the; 
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y that ever was with the ſtate of affairs bevweer England — | 
entations of the 


che * dae ge 
gained and the fartheſt retreat that ever was 
made. This ſeems to be the cleareſt account 
that has yet been given of this unhappy af - 
fair, which, though recent in memory, is 
darker, and related with a greater variety of 
eireumſtances than many oceurrences which 
have happened ſeveral centuries ago, 
By this time they began ro/apprefiend nd that 
the year was too far advanced'to proceed to 
the attack of Crown Point; as it would have 
been neceſſary, in that caſe to build a fort in 
the place, where the camp then was, in or- 
der to preſerve a communication with Albany, 
from whence only the troops could expect to 
be rein forced and ſupplied with {ſh ſtores of 
ammunition and proviſions. © A reſolution 
was therefore taken to delay the attempt till 


next year, and in the mean time, to return to 


Albany, for which place the general imme- 
diately ſet out with his whole army. Though 
the expedition had failed in its main object, 
general Johnſon's conduct had been at onee ſo 
prudent and ſpirited, that it was highly ap- 

lauded, not only by the Americans, but 
ikewiſe by the whole Engliſh nation. The 
parliament preſented him with five thouſand 


pounds, and he was advanced to the dignity 


of a baronet. 
- The ſame degree of approbation, how- 
ever, did not attend governor Shirley. The 


preparations for his expedition were not only 


deficient, but ſhamefully flow ; though it was 
well known, that his ſucceſs muſt; in a great 
meaſure, depend upon his beginning his « ope- 
rations early in the ſpring; as may be eafily || 
inferred' from the ſituation of our fort at Oſ- 
wego, this being the 'only way by which he 
could proceed to Niagara. 

During the courſe of this year hs mini · 
ſters of the two contending powers were bu- || 
fly employed at moſt of the courts of Eu- 

rope; but their tranſaftions were kept ex- 
tremely ſecret. The French endeavoured to 
infuſe into the Spaniards a jealouſy of the 
ſtrength of the Engliſh by ſea, eſpecially in 
America; and the Spaniſh court ſeemed in- 
clined to undertake-the- office of mediator: 
but Mr. Wall, who was as perfectly acquainted 


France, ſeconded che 
Britin miniſtry, which demonſtrated, 


accept of the mediation of Sp: 

not to any ſuſpenſion of arms in Ame- 
rica, which Frante demanded'as a Imi. 
nary article, wichout endangering the whole 
of her intereſt in that part of the world; and 
that the encroachments- and injuſtice of the 
French, were the immediate cauſe of the 

| ” That! which had been wanne the” Eng- 
1 11 | 

Al farther talk of che edlen ef Spain 

| was heteupon dropt, and the miniſtry of 


many; among whom they found means to 
bring over to their intereſt the elector of Co- 
logne, who agreed to their forming maga· 
| Zines in his territories in W lia. 

* This was a ſufficient demonſtration of their 
deſign againſt Hanover, which they ſoon af - 
| ter made his Britannic majeſty, who was then 
in his electoral dominions, an offer of ſparing, 
upon his promiſing that affairs ſhould be ad- 
juſted to their ſatisfaction in America: 


ſecret negotiation with the miniſters of the 
empreſs- queen; and gave broad intimations, 
that if ſne would ſecond the views of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, his beſt aſſiſtance 
the king of Pruſſia ſhould be at her * 3 | 
As there was not the leaſt ſhadow* of 4 
doubt, even at the rime of his Britannic ma- 


] a was ſet on foot, but this did not take ef. 


jeſty's ſetting out for his German dominions,' 
that the French would endeavour to invade 
Hanover, in caſe of a war between them and 
England, which ſeemed not only inevitable, 
but near at hand; it was natural for His ma- 
jeſty to take the moſt effectual methods to 
ſecure his poſſeſſions on the continent, by 
making allianees among the F of Gow 


| Many., . 
About this time, another treaty with Ru. 


fect during his r . at Hanoven 


On the fifreenth ay of July, .an 1 RP 
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however willing Great. Britain might, be to 
— 


Verſailles had recourſe to the princes of Ger- 


this propoſal being rejected with diſdain, the 
count d' Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary from 
France at the court of Vienna, entered intò 4 


againſt 


27 


3 
N 
e 


AX 


—— 


A. D. 1735. I <a G3 0:8R68 18 5 
-artifice, was, however, - cafily diſcovered ; 


rived Shak. admiral Boſcawen, with an ac- 


count of his having taken two French ſhips 


of war, the Lys and the Alcide. 5 
Sir Edward Hawke failed from Portſmouth 


men of war, to watch the return of the 


French fleet from America, which, however, 
him, and got ſafe. into the harbour || 


eſcaped 
of Breſt, on the third day of September. 
Commodore Frankland ſailed from Spit- 
head, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, for the 


Welt. Ladies, with four men of war, urniſhed 


with inſtructions to commit hoſtilities upon | 


the enemy, as well as to protect our ſugars 
ilands from any inſults they might offer: or- 
ders were iflued to all our ſhips of war to 
make repriſals upon the French, by ſeizing 


their ſhips wherever they ſhould meet them; 


and the duke de Mirepoix, ſet out for Paris, 
without taking leave, on the twenty · ſecond 


of Jan. | ; | 


s a war was now, in ſome degree com- 
menced, his. majeſty thought proper, perhaps 


for that reaſan, to return to his Briuſh, do- 


minions ſooner than uſual; for he left Han- 
over on the eighth day of September, and 
arrived at Kenſington on the 7 — where 
the treaty of alliance between him and the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, which he had begun dur- 
ing his abſence, was concluded on the laſt day 
of the lame. mant. 2 1157 
Though the Engliſnh continued to diſtreſs 
the French trade, not only in the ſeas of 
America, but alſo in thoſe of Europe, by 


taking every ſhip they could meet with, and 


detaining them, their crews, and cargoes; yet 
the French, partly from a' conſciouſneſs. of 
their want 96 power by ſea, partly that they 
might kave a pretext to repreſent England 
as the aggreſſor, were ſo far from retorting 
theſe hoſtilities, that their fleet which return- 
ed from America, having, on the thirteenth 
of Auguſt, taken the Blandford man of war, 
with governor Lyttleton on board, going to 
Carolina; they ſet the governor at liberty, as 


ſoon as the court was informed of the ſhip's 
. being brought into Breſt, and releaſed both 


the ſhip and 

- wards. Er ad e e 
The end propoſed to be anſwered by this 

1 


crew in a. ſhort time after- 


eſpecially as their preparations for a land war 
were ſtill carried on with redoubled diligence, 
and their utmoſt arts and efforts were employ - 


ed, though in vain, to perſuade the Dutch 
| and Spaniards to join them againſt Great- 


Britain. 


The naval preparations in England for che 
approaching rupture were at the ſame time 
| carried on with more vigilance than ever: 


ſeveral new ſhips were put in commiſſion, and 
many others * into the ſervice of the go- 
verament : the. exportation of gun- powder 
was prohibited: the bounty to ſeamen was 


continued; and the number aof thoſe that 
| either entered voluntarily, or were preſſed, 
| encreaſed daily, as did likewiſe the captures 


from the French, among which was their ſhip 
the Eſperance, of ſeventy guns, taken as 
ſhe was going from Rochfort to Breſt ro 
be mann ec. e 
When the Britiſh parliament aſſembled on 
the thirteenth day of November, his majeſt 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 
informed them, that the moſt proper meaſures 
had been taken to protect our poſſeſſions in 
America, and to recover ſuch parts of them 
as had been uſurped or invaded : that to pre- 


ſerve his people from the calamities of war, 
as well as to prevent a general flame from be- 


ing lighted up in Europe, he had always 


been ready to accept of reaſonable and ho- 


nourable terms of accomodation; but that 
none ſuch had been offered by France: that 
he had alſo confined his views and operations 
to hinder France from making new encroach- 


ments, or ſupporting thoſe already made; 


to exert his people's right to a ſatisfaction for 


| hoſtilities committed in time of profound 
peace; and to diſappoint ſuch deſigns, as, 


from varieus appearances and preparations, 


there was reaſon to think he had formed a- 


gainſt his kingdem and dominion: that lie 
believed no impartial power could object to 
proceedings ſo abſolutely neceſſary for tlie 
defence and ſecurity of his people: that his 


good brother the king of Spain beheld witk 


concern theſe differences; and the part which 


he had taken in the common welfare of Eu- 


rope, made him earneſtly wiſh the preſerva- 
1 tion 


— 


430 | 
tion of the public tranquillity, and had in- 

duced him to give the moſt ſolemn aſſurances 

of his firm reſolution to continue in the {ſame 
pacific ſentiments : that he himſelf had great- 
ly encreaſed his naval force, and augmented 
His army in ſuch a manner, as might be leaſt 
burthenſome to his ſubje&s : and finally, 
that he had concluded a treaty with the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, and another with the land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, which ſhould be laid 
before them. 

It was but a ſhort time after Sir Thomas 
Robinſon had enjoyed the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, before it was generally perceived, 
that, though a man of integrity and virtue, 
and a favourite with the king, his talents 
were not equal to the duties of his office. 
Much leſs were they ſo at a juncture, when 
the nation was on the point of being plunged 
into a difficult and expenſive war, which 
would require the utmoſt ſkill and capacity 
of an able politician to conduct, ſo as to give 
ſatisfaction to the public. 

Although Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt had hard- 
l7 ever agreed in any thing elſe, they com- 


— 


monly united in oppoſing his meaſures; and 


their ſuperior intereſt in the houſe of com- 
mons, and univerfally acknowledged abilities, 
though of very different kinds, had always 
formed ſuch a powerful party, as greatly re- 
tarded the public buſineſs. | 

It was not a little extraordinary to obſerve 
two perſons, who held conſiderable places 
under the government, one of them being 


war, oppole, upon almoſt every occaſion, a 
ſecretary of ſtate, who was ſuppoſed to know 
and ſpeak the ſentiments of his maſter ; 
but the truth is, they conſidered him as 
. altogether unqualified for the poſt he en- 
joyed. : (oy 
It was not long before Sir Thomas diſco- 
vered his want of ſufficient influence in the 
great council of the nation; and he, there- 
fore, of his own accord, on the tenth day of 
November, very wiſely and dutifully reſign- 
ed the ſeals of his office to his majeſty, who 
delivered them to Mr. Fox, and appointed 
Sir Thomas maſter of the wardrobe, with a 


penſion to him during his life, and after his | 


q 
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George Lyttleton was made chancellor of the 
exchequer in the room of Mr. Legge; and 
Mr. Pitt, and moſt of the other gentlemen 


£ 


places. 
The commons now began to provide for 
the ſervice of the enfuing year. Fifty thou? 
ſand ſeamen, including nine thouſand one 


together with two millions fix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds for their maintenance; and thir- 
ty- four thouſand two hundred and ſixty- three 
land forces, with nine hundred and thirty 
thouſand ſix hundred and three pounds, ſix 
ſhillings and ninepence for their ſupport. An 
hundred thouſand pounds were granted as a 
ſubſidy to the empreſs of Ruſſia : fifty- four 
thouſand one hundred and forty pounds to 
the landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel; and ten thous 
{and to the elector of Bavaria. 

In this interval, not only the people of 
Great Britain, but the whole world, was 
thrown into the deepeſt conſternation by a. 
dreadful earthquake, which, on the firſt of 
November, ſhook all Spain and Portugal; 
the city-of Liſbon in ruins. 

As ſoon as the news of this great calamity 
arrived in England, it excited an apprehen- 
hon, leſt it ſhould hurt our public credit, con- 
ſidering the vaſt intereſt which the Engliſh 


| merchants had in the Portugueſe trade; but 
paymaſter-general, and the other ſecretary at | 


providentially it afterwards appeared to be 
very inconſiderable; the quarter in which 
the Engliſh chiefly lived, and where they had 
their warehouſes, having ſuffered the leaſt of 
any part of the city; and moſt of the Bri- 
tiſn merchants then reſiding there, having 
with their families, gone to their country 
houſes, to avoid the inſults, to which they 
might have been expoſed from the Portu- 
guefe populace, during the celebration of. 
their Auro Da FE, which was to be held the 


very day on which the earthquake happened. 


About ten o'clock in the morning, the two 
firſt ſhocks were felt, which continued near a 
quarter of an hour, after which the water of 


the Tagus roſe perpendicularly tr 


death, to his ſons. Lord Barrington ſucs' 
ceeded Mr. Fox as ſecretary at war; Sir 


in the oppoſition, were moved from their 


hundred and thirty- eight marines were voted; 


and many other places in Europe, and laid 
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f | 1 . jeſs WP 
e e. e. | with this inſtance of Britiſh generoſity, that, 
as a proof of his gratitude, he ordered Mr. 
Caſtres, the 'Engliſh reſident at his court, to 
give the preference, in the diſtribution of 


than a minute. Great numbers of houſes, 
of which the city then contained about thirty- 
ſix thouſand, extending in length near fix 


miles, in form of a creſcent, on the aſcent 


of a hill, upon the north ſide of the river Ta · 
gus, within nine miles from its mouth, were 
thrown down by the repeated concuſſions, to- 
gether with ſeveral public buildings, monaſ- 
tcries and magnificent churches. « 

But the ruin of this moſt flouriſhing capi - 
tal of the Portugueſe domimions, was more 
immediately effected, by a devouring confla- 
gration, partly fortuitous or natural, partly 
raiſed by a ſet of impious ruffians, who, un - 
awed by the tremendous ſcene at that very 
inſtant paſſing before their eyes, with a wick - 
edneſs — to be paralleled, ſet fire even 
to the falling edifices, to encreaſe the gene- 
ral conſternation, that they might have the 
better opportunity to rob and plunder their 
already deſolated fellow. citizens. Of three 
hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, which 


Liſbon was then ſuppoſed to contain, about 


ten thouſand periſhed by this calamity ; and 
the ſurvivors, deprived of their habitations, 
and deſtirute even of the neceſſaries of life, 
were obliged to retire to the open fields, -and 
there endeavour to accommodate themſelves 
in the beſt manner they were able. 


His moſt Faithful majeſty was ſo touched 


theſe ſupplies, to the Britiſh ſubjects, who 


had ſuffered by the earthquake. Accordingly,.- 


about a thirtieth part of the proviſions, and 
two thouſand pounds in money, were ſet apart 


for that purpoſe : and his Portugueſe majeſty 


returned his thanks, in the warmeſt terms, to 


the king and people of Great Britain. 


As ſoon as the Britiſh miniſter at the court | 


of Madrid, had tranſmitted to his majeſty an 
account of this melancholy event, he ſent a 
meſſage to both houſes of parliament, ac- 
quainting them with the particulars, and de- 
firing their concurrence and aſſiſtance in ſpee- 


dily relieving the unhappy ſufferers ; and the 


parliament thereupon, to the honour of Bri- 


tiſn humanity, unanimouſly. voted, for the. 


uſe of the diſtreſſed ſubjects of Portugal, a 
free gift of an hundred thouſand pounds. 
The merit of this action is not a little en- 
hanced by the conſideration, that, though the 
Engliſh themſelves were, at that very time, 
in great want of grain, a conſiderable part of 
the ſum was remitted in corn, flour, rice, and 
a large quantity of beef from Ireland ; ſup- 
Pies, which came very ſraſonable for the poor 


Portugueſe, who were in great. want of the 
neceſſaries of life, 


ment for his Britannic majeſty to apply for 
R 


A. D. 1756. Whilſt the public buſineſs- 
engaged the attention of the parliament of. 


Great Britain, the whole ſyſtem of affairs 
in Europe, took a new and a ſudden turn. 
His Pruſſian majeſty, to the moſt diſtinguiſn- 
ed abilities, both of a military and political 
nature, had joined the moſt indefatigable ap- 
plication; by means of which he had pro- 
cured intelligence, that a negotiation was car 
rying on between the courts of Peterſburgh, 
Vienna, and Verſailles, in order to effect his: 
ruin; and he plainly perceived, that if once 


the Ruſſians, in the pay of Great Britain, 


ſhould get footing in Germany, his ſituation 
muſt be very precarious; the rather, as her 
Czariſh majeſty had offered to ſend, to the 
aſſiſtance of his Britannic majeſty, twenty 


thouſand troops more than what had been ſti- 


pulated, He, therefore, publicly and ſolemn- 
ly proteſted againſt the introduction of any 
foreign troops into Germany ; and declared 
that he would draw the ſword againſt the 
French as readily as againſt any others. 


The ſituation of the king of Pruſſia in Ger- 


many, with regard to the Rufſjans, was now 
the very ſame as that of his Britannic majeſty, . 
with regard to the French. Though the 
latter ſti continued to preſerve the appear- 
ance of a good underſtanding with the court 
of Berlin, yet. nothing was to be expected 
from their friendſhip ; and though her Ruſ- 
ſian majeſty appeared ready to fulfil her en- 
gagements with Great Britain,. yet, the expe- 
riment was too dangerous to be made, on the 
conſideration. of her increaſing connections 
with France. 


As neceſſity alone had been the induce- 
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 Rufſiawvanxiiaries, it was natural for him to 
fall in with the views of his nephew; eſpe- 
cially as the preventing the introduction of 
foreign troops into Ger many was now become 
their common intereſt, wk 

Theſe two monarchs, therefore, immedi- 
ately concluded a convention, importi 
having maturely t 
ces which had lately arifen in America, might 
_ eaſily extend much farther, and even reach 
Europe; having, moreover, always the wel- 
fare and ſafety of Germany, their common 
country, much at heart: and being extreme- 


ly deſirous to maintain its peace and tranquil- 


lity; they had, as the moſt effectual means of 
obtaining this falutary end, agreed upon a 
convention of neutrality, by which they reci- 
procally bound themſelves not to ſuffer fo- 
reign troops, of any nation whatſoever, to 
enter into Germany, or paſs throu 
ring the troubles aforeſaid, and the conſequen- 
ces that might reſult from them; but to op- 
poſe the ſame with their utmoſt might, in or- 
der to feeure Germany from the calamities of 
war, defend her fundamental laws and con- 
ſtitutions, and preſerve her peace uninter- 
rupted. Their majeſties, likewiſe ſeized this 
favourable opportunity to adjuſt the differen- 
ces that had ſubſiſted between them, in re- 
lation to the remainder of the Sileſian loan 
due to the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, 
and the indemnification claimed by the ſub- 
ects of his pruſſian majeſty for their loſſes 
by ſea during the late war; ſo that the at- 
tachment laid on the ſaid debt was agreed to 
be taken off, as ſoon as the ratifications of 
this treaty ſhould be exchanged. 
The houſe of commons, towards the latter 
end of January, took into conſideration the 
laws in being relating to the militia of 


the kingdom ; and finding them inſufficient, 
ordered a bill to be prepared and brought | 


in. 5 
Hereupon, a bill for this purpoſe was ac- 


.cordingly drawn up, and preſented to the 
| houſe on the twelfth day of March, by the 


Hon. Charles Townſend Eſq; who, to his 


honour, was one of its chief promoters, and 
after undergoing many amendments, it was, 


ng, that 
conſidered, that the differen- 


"2 4 
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© HISTORY of ENGLAND. AD: 1756: 
| on the tenth day of May, paſſed and ſent to 


the lords : but ſeveral objections being ſtarted 


' againſt it by ſome of the peers,” who alledg- 


ed, that it required a 


great number of other 


| amendments, which it would' be impoſſible 
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bate. 


to make in the courſe of this ſeſſion, it was 
thrown out by a majority of fifty- nine voices 


againſt twenty three, after a very long de- 


7 
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His majeſty eloſed the ſeſnon of parliament 
on the twenty-ſeventh day of May, with a 


 fpeech, in which he thanked them for the vi- 


EY and effectual ſupport they had given 
im; and acquainred them, that the injuries 
and hoſtilities, which had been for ſome time 
committed by the French againſt his domi- 
nions and ſubjects, were then followed by the 
actual invaſion of the iſland of Minorca, tho? 
guarantied to him by all the- great powers of 
Europe, and particularly by the French king : 
that he, therefore, found himſelf obliged, in 
vindication-of the honour of his crown, and 
the rights of his people, to declare war in 
form againſt France: and that he relied on 
the divine protecton, and the vi aſſiſt- 


ance of his faithful ſubjects in ſo juſt a cauſe. 


This fpeech being finiſhed, the parliament 
was prorogued by the lord chancellor, agree- 
able to his majeſty's command. 

Orders were now iſſued for the ſubjects of 
Great Britain to quit the dominions of France; 
the fortifications of Dunkirk were began to 
be repaired ; many Engliſh veſſels were ſeiz- 
ed in different pors of that kingdom, and 
their crews ſent to priſon. At the ſame time, 
an edict was publiſhed, inviting the French 
ſubjects to fit out privateers ; offering a pre- 
mium of forty livres for every gun, and as 
much for every man they hoblf tile from 
the enemy; and promiſing, that his majeſty 
would take the privateers at prime coſt, 
in caſe a peace ſhould be ſpeedily con- 
cluded. 

Great numbers of artificers and ſeamen were 
employed in equipping a formidable ſquadron 
of ſhips at Breſt; and collecting a ſtrong bo- 
dy of forces, as well as a conſiderable num- 
ber of tranſports, they threatened to invade 
Great Britain without loſs of time. ble 
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While che people of England were terri- 
fed with the apprehenſions of an invaſion, 
the French were employed in preparing for 
nan ex 
their i In the beginning of the year ad- 

vice had been brought, that a French ſqua- 
dron would ſoon be ready to ſail from Toulon; 


and this was afterwards confirmed by repeated 


intelligence, as well from the Engliſh mini- 
ſters and conſuls reſiding in Spain and Italy, 
as by the foreign gazettes. 88 
From theſe accounts it appeared that the 
Toulon ſquadron conſiſted of twelve or fif- 
teen ſhips of the line, with a greater number 
of tranſports; that they were ſupplied with 
proviſion for two months only, and, therefore, 
_ could not be intended for America; and that 
ſtrong bodies of troops were aſſembling from 
all parts of France, in Dauphiny, and Pro- 
vence, in order to be embarked. . © 
Notwithſtanding Minorca appeared plainly, 
from this circumſtantial information, to - be 
the place of their deſtination; notwithſtand- 
ing the extenſive and ad vantageous commerce 
carried on by the ſubjects of Great Britain in 
the Mediterranean; no care was taken to 
detach thither a ſquadron of ſhips ſufficient 
to protect the trade, and defeat the deſigns 
of the enemy. That important taſk was left 
to a few inconſiderable ſhips and frigates, 
which could anſwer no other purpoſe, than 
that of conveying intelligence from port to 
port, and enriching their commanders by 
taking the merchant veſſels of the enemy. 
Very little regard was paid by the miniſtry 
to the remonſtrance of general Blakeney, de- 


* 


puty governor of Minorca, who, in ſucceſ- 


ſive letters, repreſented the weakneſs of the 
garriſon which he commanded in St. Philip's 
caſtle, the principal fortreſs on the iſland. 
Far from ſupplying the garriſon with a proper 


reinforcement, they did not even ſend thither 
the officers belonging to it, who, to a con- 


ſiderable number, were in England upon 
leave of abſence; nor even till the French 
armament was ready to make a defcent upon 
the iſland, were orders given for any veſſel 
to tranſport them. e 
The object of the enemy's expeditio be- 
51 Vol. II. 
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ition, which ſucceeded according to 
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ing, at length, univerſally known, the mini- 
ſtry ſeemed to rouſe from their lethargy, and, 
like - perſons ſuddenly awaked, they ated 
and precipitation. Inſtead of 
ſending Gut a" ſquadron, which, in all re- 
ſpects, ſhould be ſuperior to the French fleet 
in the Mediterranean, and giving the com- 
mand of it to an officer of approved courage 
and experience, they aſſigned no more than 
ten ſhips of the line for this ſervice, beſtow- 
ing the command of them upon admiral . 
Byng, who had never met with any occaſion 


to ſignalize his courage, and whoſe character 


in the navy was far from being popular: but 
Mr. Weſt, the ſecond in command, was a 
gentleman univerſally reſpected for his expe- 
rience, abilities, and perſonal braver. 

There were no hoſpital or fire ſhips; provid- 
ed for this expedition; and the ſhips in ge- 


.neral were in @ very indifferent condition. 


* 


Jor 


They failed from Spithead on the feventh 
day'of April, having on board a regiment of 
ſoldiers to be landed at Gibraltar, with ma- 
general Stuart, the lord Effingham, and 
colonel Cornwallis, whoſe regiments were in 
garriſon at Minorca, about forty inferior of- 
ficers, and near one hundred recruits, as a 
reinforcement-to St. Philip's fortreſs, 
One would be apt to imagine, that, not- 
withſtanding the repeated intelligence'which 
had been received, the miniſtry of England 
were ſtill ignorant of the enemy's. force and 
deſtination ;- for the inſtructions delivered to 
admiral Byng implied, that, on his arrival at 


|} Gibraltar, he ſhould endeavour to learn, 


whether any French ſquadron had paſſed 
through the -Streights; and, that being cer- 
tified in the affirmative, as it was probably 
intended for North America, he ſhould im- 
mediately detach rear-admiral Welt to Louit- 
bourgh on the ifland of Cape Breton, with 
ſuch a number of ſhips, as might make their 
armament ſuperior to that of the enemy, 
when they were reinforced by the ſhips at 
Halifax. | 1 | 

Admiral 


Byng arrived at Gibraltar on the 
ſecond day of 


May, where he found captain 


Edgecumbe, with the princeſs Louiſa ſhip 
of. war, and a ſloop, who acquainted 


him, 


that 
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imprudent, even if it ſhould be found p 
ticable, to throw any men into St. Philip's || 


— 
— 


that the French armament, commanded by 
M. de la Gahfſloniere, amounting to thirteen. 
ſhips of the line, with a great number of 
tranſports, carrying a body of fifteen thou- 
ſand land forces, had ſailed from Toulon on 
the tenth day'of April, and made a deſcent 

upon the ifland of Minorca, from whence 
he had been WN to retire at their ap- 
proach. 
Two ſucceſſive orders had been received 


by general Fowke, the governor of Gibraltar, 


icom the ſecretary at war, with regard to his 
iparing a battalion of troops, to be tranſported 
by Mr. Byng, as a reinforcement to the gar- 
riſon of Minorca: but, as theſe two orders 
appeared equivocal, if not contradictory, a 

council of war was, ſummoned ; and the 

majority gave it as their opinion, that no 
troops could be ſent from thence to Minorca, 
except a detachment to ſupply the deficiency | 
in the little ſquadron of captain Edgecumbe, 

who had left a good number of his ſeamen 
and marines, under the command of cap- 
tain Scroop, to aſſiſt in the defence of St, 

Philip's. 

The admiral diſpatched an expreſs to the 
lords of the admiralty with an account of theſe 
particulars, and, in his letter, made uſe of 
jome impolitic expreſſions, which, in all pro- 
bability, it would have been well for him had 
he omitted. He ſaid, that if he had been ſo 
happy as to have arrived at Minorca before 
the enemy had effected a landing, he 
flattered himſelf he ſhould have been able 
to prevent their getting a foot on that 
Hand, 


He complained, that there were no maga- | 
Zines in Gibraltar for ſupplying the fleet with 


neceflaries ; that the careening wharfs, pits, 
and ſtorehouſes, were entirely decayed, ſo 
that he ſhould find it extremely difficult, if 
not impoſſible, to clean the ſhips that were 
toul; and this was the caſe with thoſe which 
bad been for ſome time cruizing in the Medi- 
terranean, as well as ſome of thoſe which he 
had taken out with him. 

He aſſerted, that it would be extreinely 
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land force ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege z and 
that, therefore, a ſmall reinforcement would. 
only encreaſe the number, which mult, at. 
laſt fall into the hands of the enemy. 

He urged, that ſuch engineers and artil- 
lery men in Gibraltar, as had been at Mi- 
N were of opinion, that it would be 

ſſible to throw any number of men into- 
St. Philip's, if the French had erected bat- 
teries on the two ſhores near the entrance of 
the harbour, ſo as to command the paſſage up 
to the ſally port of the fortreſs; and he ſaid 
that his own ſentiments perfectly agreed with 
this opinion. | 

The admiral, however, determined to- 
make ſome attempts towards relieving the 
garriſon of St. Philip's, notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties. Strengthened by Mr. Edge- 

| cumbe's ſhips, and reinforced by adetachment 
from Gibraltar, he ſet ſail from that place, on 
the eighth day of May, and was joined off 
Majorca by his majeſty's ſhip the Phoenix, 


| under the command of captain Hervey, who. 


confirmed the intelligence relative to the force 
and deſtination of the enemy, Which. he had. 
already received, 

The admiral now detached captain Hervey 
with three ſhips a-head, to take a. view of the 
harbour's mouth, and land, if poſſible, a let- 
ter for general Blakeney, acquainting him, 
that the fleet was arrived to his aſſiſtance. 
Before the attempt could be made, the French 
fleet being deſcried to. the fouthward, and the 

wind blowing ſtrong off ſhore, he recalled: 
the ſhips, and formed the line of battle. 

The enemy, to. the number, of ſeventeen 
ſhips, thirteen of which appeared to be very 
large, advanced in order about ſix in the even- 
ing, but about ſeven tacked in order to gain 
the weather gage. Mr. Byng, in order to 
preſerve that advantage, as well as to make 
{ure of the land- wind in the morning, imitated _ 
their example, being then about five leagues ' 
off Cape Mola. 


| The enemy were out of Gght at break of 
day; but two tartanes appearing cloſe to the 


rear of the Engliſh fleet, they were purſued 


by ſignal. One ox chem Es and the 
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other being taken, was found to have on Mr. Byng, on the contrary, declared againſt | 
board two French captains, two lieutenants, acting, except with his line entire; and, on 
and about one hundred private ſoldiers, part || pretence of rectifying the diſorder which had 
of ſix hundred, who had been ſent out in-|| happened among ſome of his ſhips, heſitated _ 
three tartanes the preceding day, to reinforce ſo long, and kept at ſuch a wary diſtance, 
the enemy's fleet. that thoughhe received a few ſhots in his hull, 
Soon afterwards, the French re- appearing. he could not be ſaid to be properly engaged 
the line of battle was formed on both ſides ; || during the whole action. e 
and about two o'clock admiral Byng diſplay- The French commander appeared to be 
ed a ſignal to bear away two points from the equally inclined to put an end to the engage- 
wind, and begin the engagement. Rear-ad- ment; part of his ſquadron had been fairly | 
miral Weſt perceiving, that, conſidering his | driven from the line of battle; and though 
great diſtance from the enemy, it was impoſ- he was rather ſuperior to the Engliſh in num- 
ſible to. comply with both orders, bore away ber of men and weight of metal, he did not: 
with his diviſion ſeven points from the wind, |} chuſe to try the experiment of a cloſer fight 
and cloſing down under the enemy, attacked with an enemy ſo expert in naval operations: 
them with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that the ſhips, || he therefore availed himſelf of Mr. Byng's 
which oppoſed him, were, in a little time, heſitation, and edged away with an ealy ſail. 
driven out of the line. h 55 to join his van, which had been defeated. 
In all human probability, the Engliſh fleet | Admiral Byng, hereupon, made the ſignal: 
would have obtained a complete victory, had || for purſuing ; but the French ſhips, being 
he been properly ſeconded by the van; but || clean, he could not come up and cloſe them 
the other diviſion did not bear down, and the || again, ſo that they retired at their leiſure. 
enemy's center keeping their ſtation, rear- || Then he put his ſquadron on the other tack, 
admiral Weſt could not improve his advan- || 1a order to keep the wind of the enemy, and 
tage, without expoſing himſelf to the danger || next morning they were quite aut of ſight of 
of ſeeing his communication with the reſt of || the Engliſh fleet. n 
the line entirely cut oft. | | The number of the killed, including cap- 
The Intrepid, in admiral Byng's diviſion, |} tain Andrews of the Defiance, amounted to- 
had, in the beginning of the action, been ſo | forty-two, and about one hundred and ſeven- 
greatly damaged in her rigging, that ſhe could {| ty were wounded... Three of his capital ſhips: 
not be managed, and drove on the ſhip that || had ſuffered ſo much in their maſts and rig- 
was next in poſition ;' a circumſtance which || ging, that they could not keep the ſea, with-- 
obliged ſeveral others to throw all a-back, in || out the moſt imminent danger of founder- 
order to avoid confuſion, and for ſome time || ing : a great number of his ſeamen: were ill; 
interrupted the action. and there was no veſſel that could be con- 
Though Mr. Byng commanded a fine ſhip || verted into an hoſpital ſhip for the ſick and 
of ninety guns, it is evident that he made || wounded. '- «© £  / 11 7 
little or no uſe of his artillery ; but kept It was a conſiderable time after admiral: 
aloof, either from a too rigid obſervance of || Byng's letter to the admiralty, giving an ac- 
diſcipline, or timidity. When his captain |] count. of this engagement, was received, be- 
exhorted him to bear down upon the enemy, || fore it. was made public; and, when it ap- 
he very cooly replied, that he would not fall || peared, was curtailed of ſeveral. expreſſions. 
into the error committed by admiral Matthews, || and whole paragraphs, which either reflected 
who, in his engagement with the French and || on. the conduct of his ſuperiors, or tended to 
Spaniſh ſquadrons off Toulon, during the || his ownindication.. _ e | 
_ preceding war, had broke the line of battle, || It is not our buſineſs to determine what 
and ſingly expoſed himſelf to a fire which he {| could induce the miniſtry. to adopt an expe- 
could not ſuſtain, by his own precipitation. || dient, which appeared liable to ſo many ex. 
| | 155 | o ceptilons :: 
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ceptions : certain it is, that on the fixteenth 
day of June, Sir Edward Hawke and admi- 


ral Saunders failed from Spithead to Gibral- | 
tar, to ſuperſede the admirals Byng and Weſt, | 
in their commands of the Mediterranean ſqua- 

dron : and Mr. Byng's letter was net pub- | 
hſhed till the twenty · ſixth * of the ſame | 
month, when the effects i 
ſuch as muſt have been wiſhed by his moſt | 
 languine enemies. 
On this. occaſion, the populace took fire | 


like a train of the moſt inflammable materi- 
als, and broke out into ſuch a torrent of rage 
and indignation againſt the devoted admiral, 
as had hardly ever been obſerved on y for- 


mer occaſion. - 


The emiſſaries of the miniſtry took care to 
foment the popular clamour by every means 
in their power, and artfully endeavoured to 
vindicate their patrons, by throwing the whole 
blame of the miſcarriage on the unhappy ad- 
miral. They inveighed againſt his inſolence, 
his folly, his cowardice; and his miſconduct. 
1 hey even preſumed to make their ſovereign, 


in ſome meaſure, an inſtrument of their ca- 
lumny, by aſſerting, that from the contents 


of the admiraPs firſt letter dated from Gibral- 
tar, his majeſty had prognoſticated his miſbe- 
haviour. 

They ridiculed and refuted the reaſons he 


had given for returning to that fortreſs after 


his ſhameful rencounter with the French ſqua- 
dron; and in order to inflame the people 
with the moft implacable reſentment, they 
repreſented, in the moſt dreadful light, the 
contequences of loſing Minorca, which muſt 
now be: reduced through his treachery or 
want of reſolution, In a word, they exerted 
themſelves ſo ftrenouſly in maintaining and 
encrealing the popular deluſion, that the ad- 
miral's effigy was hanged and burnt in dif- 


0 * 
ferent parts of the kingdom, while no notice 


was taken of the miſcondutt' of the miniſtry. 
Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saunders, 
who ſucceeded to his command in the Medi- 
terranean, were accompanied by the lord 


. Fyrawtey, whom his majeſty had appointed 
do ſupericde general Fowke in the govern- 


ment of Gibraltar, that gentleman having in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of the miniſtry for not 


t produced were | 
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having underſtood an order, which 
in ſome degree, unintelligible to himſelf and 
the whole council of war. 

A letter from the ſecretary of the adeniral. 
ty was, at the fame time, ſent to Mr. Byng, 
giving him notice he was recalled. To this 
intimation he replied in ſuch a manner as diſ- 
covered a conſciouſneſs of having 
duty, and a laudable defire to vindicate his 


| own conduct. 4 


i Raga whe ua of Mnbees mals: . 
verely felt, and conſidered as a national diſ- 


grace; but, inſtead of producing dejection 


and deſpondence, it excited an univerſal cla- 
mour of rage and reſentment, not only againſt 
Mr. Byng, who had retreated from the French 
ſquadron; but alſo in reproach of the admi- 
niſtration, Which was taxed with having ne- 
glected the ſecurity of- Minorea. 

Sir Edward Hawke, being diſuppointed | in 
his hope of encountering la Galiſſioniere, and 
relieving the Engliſh garriſon of St. Philp's, 
at leaſt aſſerted the empire of Great-Britain 
ir the Mediterranean, by annoying the com- 
merce of the enemy, and blocking up their 
ſquadron in the harbour of Toulon. Under- 
ſtanding that the Auſtrian government at 
Leghorn had detained an Engliſh privateer, 
and impriſoned the captain, on pretence that 
he had violated the neutrality of the port, 


he detached two ſhips of war to inſiſt, in a 


peremptory manner, on the releaſe of the 


ſhip, effects, crew, and captain: and without 


even waiting the orders of the court of 
Vienna, they thought proper to comply with 
the admiral's demand. 


Fortunatus Wright, a native of Liverpoo ol, 
was the perſon in whoſe behalf the admiral 


thus effectually interpoſed. Wright, though 


a ſtranger to a ſea-life, had, in the laſt war, 
equipped a privateer, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, by his uncommon vi- 
gilance and valour, that, if he had been in- 
dulged with a command ſuitable to his genius, 
he would have deſerved as honourable a place 
in the annals of the navy, as that'which tte 


French have beſtowed upon their boaſted Gue 


'Frouin, Du Bart, and FThurot. An uncom- 
mon exertion of ſpirit- was the occaſion of his 


being detained at this juncture, While he lay 
at 


done his 
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at anchor in the- harbour of Leghorn, com- 
mander of the St. George privateer of Liver- 
pool, a ſmall ſhip of twelve guns and eighty | 
men, a large French xebeque, mounted with 
ſixteen cannon, and nearly three times the 
number of his complement, wirh a view to 
interrupt the Britiſh commerce, took her ſta- 
tion within fight of the harbour. 

This inſult was too much for à man of 
Wright's gallant diſpoſition to endure : not- 
withſtanding the enemy's ſuperiority in metal 
and number of men, he weighed anchor, 
hoiſted his ſails, engaged him within Gght of 
the ſhore, and, after a very obſtinate diſpute, | 
in which the captain, lieutenant, and above 
threeſcore of the men belonging te the xe- 
beque were killed on the ſpot, he obliged 
them to ſheer off, and returned to the har- 
bour in triumph. This brave officer Would, 
no doubt, have lized himfelf by many 
other exploits, had he not, in the fequel, | 

overtaken; in the midſt of his career, 
by a dreadful ſtorm, in which he and all 
2 crew periſhed, by the foundering of the 


Sir Edward Hawke, having ſcoured the 
Mediterranean, and inſulted the enemy's 
ports, returned with the home ward- bound 
trade to Gibraltar; from whence, about the 
latter end of the year, he ſet ſail for England 
with part of his ſquadron, leaving the reſt in 
that bay for the protection of out commerce, 
which, in thoſe parts, ſoon began to ſuffer 
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opinion, that admiral Byng, during 


the Engliſh and 


engagement between the 


— 


the French king, which it was his duty to 
have engaged; nor to aflift ſuch of his ma- 


s hips as were engaged, which it was 
Lis ety to have ated ; and that he did 
nor exert his utmoſt power for the relief of 
St. Philip's caftle. They, therefore, unani- 
mouſiy agreed, chat he fell under part of the 
twelfth article ef an act of parliament ; and 
as that article preſcribed death, without any 
alternative left to the diſcretion of the court; 
adjudged the ſaid admiral to be ſhot to death, 
at ſuch a time, and on board ſuch a ſhip; as 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty 
ſhould pleaſe to direct. But as it appeared 


vours to take, ſeize, and deftroy the ſhips of 


perſon, that no backwardneſs 
was diſcernable in him during the action, nor 
any mark of fear or confuſion, either in his 


delivered his orders cooly: and diſtinctly, 
without ſeeming under the influence of ti- 


<ircurnſtances, to believe, that his miſcon- 


duct did not ariſe from cowardice or difaffec- 


tion, they recommended him as a proper ob- 
ject of the royal mercy, in the moſt unani- 
mous and eatneſt manner... 

In conf de of the repreſentation made 
by the lords of the admiralty, his majeſty 
tefetred the ſentence to the conſideration of 


extremely from French privateers, with which * 
the Mediterranean now abounded. 

The garriſon of Minorca, under general 
Blakeney, arrived at Portſmouth in the month 
of November; and, though his merit ſeems. 
to have been over-rated in the ſame propor- 
tion as the miſconduct of the unhappy Byng 
was exaggerated, his behaviour was ſo ac- 
ceptable to his fovereign, that he was raiſed 
to the rank of an Iriſh baron. 3 

A. D. 1757, Aſter the parliament had 
enquired into the loſs of Minorca, a court- 
martial was appointed for the trial of admi- 
ral John Byng; which, after examining wit» 
neſſes for the crown and priſoner, came to 
ſcveral reſolutions, - importing on the Whole 

51 Vol. II. : 


the twelve judges, who unanimoully averred 
its legality. This report being tranſmitted 
from the privy-council to the admiralty, their 
lordſhips iſſued a warrant for executing the 
ſentence of death, which was accordingly 
done, on the fourteenth of March, on board - 
the Monarque, a third rate ſhip of war, then 
at anchor in Portſmouth harbour; when his 
reſolute, yet compoſed, manly and chriſtian 
like behaviour, greatly affected all the be- 
holders. | * We | | 
Tho' the pramotion of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge had given great ſatisfaction to the 
people, who had the utmoſt reliance on their 
virtues and abilities; yet the old junto found 
ES them 
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French fleets, did not do his utmoſt endea- 


by the evidence of the officers, ho were near 
| the admiral's 


countenance or in his behaviour; but that he 


midity z and as they had reaſon, from other 


Ay 
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them very unfit for their p 
patriot miniſters could neither be perſuaded, 


of their coüntry. They oppaſed, both in 
council and parliament, every thing which 
they deemed inconſiſtent with the honour of 


the people. 


1 >.” wap: 
* 


ately ſurrounded the throne, were ſuppoſed 
to have concealed from, or miſrepreſented, 
the characters of theſe faithful ſervants, to 


conduct the machine of ſtate. The defired 
* effect was at length produced by the frequent 
rrepetition of theſe ſuggeſtions. 5 
| By his majeſty's command, Mr. Pitt re- 
ſigned the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, on the 
ninth of April; and Mr. Legge, the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer. The board 


| niſtration. | | 

| The honours conferred upon theſe diſcarded 
patriots, by the people in general, will tend, 
equally with their own conduct, to perpetuate 
their memory. The whole nation ſeemed to 
riſe up as one man, in vindication of their 


and a great number of reſpectable cities and 
corporations preſented them the freedom of 
their reſpective ſocieties, incloſed in golden 
1 boxes, as teſtimonies of their peculiar vene- 
1 ration. 


[ the people conceived againſt thoſe ſycophants, 


. 
N 0 | | and the ſervice of their country, gentlemen, 
N. who were ſo well qualified to direct the one, 


11 ; and promote the other. 
1 addreſſes, dutifully and loyally expreſſed, ſol- 
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Legge to their former employments. Ac- 
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cajoled, nor intimidated into meaſures, which 
they thought repugnant. to the true intereſt, 


the crown, and prejudicial to the rights of 
They nobly maintained, even. 
in office, their independency and candour, 
and greatly evinced, that he is beſt miniſter. 
to the ſovereign, who acts with the greateſt. 
probity to the ſubject. Thoſe who immedi- 


their royal maſter; and to have declared, that 
with ſuch colleagues, it may be impoſſible to 


of admiralty, was changed, and ſeveral other 
removals made in different parts of the admi- 


integrity; every tongue declared their praile, 


Great and violent was the antipathy which 


who, by their inſidious repreſentations, had 
baniſhed from the councils of their ſovereign, | 


A great number of | 


licited the king to reſtore Mr. Pitt and Mr. | 
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urpoſes. Theſe 


| cordingly, hig majeſty was pleaſed to rex 
ninth of June, and in five days, the latter 


was effected by the importunity of the pub- 
lic, that, upon which the public reſted the 
ſecurity and honour of the nation, as well as 
the hopes of a ſpeedy and ſucceſsful iſſue to 
a war, hitherto attended with diſgraces and 
misfortunes. „ eee 
The cuſtody of the great ſeal was delivered 
to Sir Robert Henley, and the earl Temple 


— — 


Newcaſtle, Mr. Legge, Mr. Nugent, lord 
Duncannon, and Mr. Grenville,. were ap- 
pointed commiſſioners of the exchequer; lord 
Anſon, the admirals Boſcawen and Forbes, 
Dr. Hay, Mr. Weſt, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. 
Elliot, were placed at the board of admiralty; 
the earl of Thomond was appointed treaſurer 
of his majeſty's houſhold, and Mr. Fox was 
made, pay maſter of all his majeſty's land 
n ond a eat ee +40 
When the miniſtry was thus ſettled, a de- 
ſcent on the coaſt of France was determined, 
in, order to deſtroy the enemy's ſhipping ;. 
which muſt prevent them from ſending any 
ſuccours to America, and draw part of the 
French forces from Germany, to the defence: 
of their own coaſt. 8 11 
Great expedition was now uſed in the fit- 
ting out a powerful fleet, and ten regiments 
were marched to the iſle of Wight. The 
naval armament, conſiſting of ſixteen ſhips of 
the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb- 
| ketches, and tranſports, were put under the 
command of Sir Edward Hawke. Sir John 
Mordaunt was placed at the head of the land 
forces, and they were commanded to act in 
the ſtricteſt unanimity with each other. 
This powerful armament, which: for ſome 
time paſt had aſtoniſhed. all Europe, failed 
from Spithead, on the eighth day of Septem- 
ber, and on the twelfth, the fleet made the 
iſle of Oleron, and orders were given by Sir 
Edward Hawke. for proceeding to Baſque- 
road. On the twenty third, the van of the 
fleet, led by captain Howe, in the Magnanime, 
ſtood toward the iſle of Aix, ſituated Ae 
| | LA Montn 
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deliver the ſeals to the, former, on the 


was reſtored to his former office. Thus 


was made lord privy ſeal. The duke of 
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mouth of the river Charente. The fortifica- 
tions on this iſland were not finiſned, and the 
number of cannon and mortars did not ex- 


ceed thirty-two z the garriſon conſiſted of fix 


hundred men, and the whole iſland was about 
five miles in circumference. In about an 
hour the fort ſtruck,' and ſome forces were 


demoliſh the fortifications. This conqueſt, 
though trifling in itſelf, was conſidered by 


the troops as a happy omen of further advan- 


tages. But, inſtead of landing the troops 
that night, ſeveral days were ſpent in coun- 
cils of war, and ſounding the coaſt; by 
which means the enemy was alarmed, and 
ſoon after all hopes of a deſcent laid aſide. 
Such was the iſſue of an expedition, which 
had attracted the notice of all Europe, and 
thrown the inhabitants of the French coaſt 
into the utmoſt confuſion. Sir John Mor- 
daunt was afterwards tried by a court-martial, 


and diſmiſſed the ſervice. ; 


The expectations of the people were by no 
means anſwered by the tranſactions in Ame- 
rica, The enemy remained maſters of all 


the lakes, which gave them an opportunity 


of practiſing on the Indians of different 
tribes, on the greater part of whom they 
prevailed by various means, to act in their 


— 


favour. By the loſs of Oſwego, the whole 


country of the five nations was abandoned to 
the mercy of the French general; by the im- 
prudent demolition of the forts we poſſeſſed 


at the great Carrying place, a paſſage was 


open to our ſettlements, on the German flats, 
and along the Mohock's river, which before 
the end of the campaign, the enemy de- 
ſtroyed by fire and ſword. "AS 
The attempt upon Crown Point was, in 
the interim, laid aſide, and an expedition to 
Louiſbourgh ſubſtituted in its place. On 
the ninth of July admiral Holborne, with the 
ſquadron and tranſports under his command* 
arrived at Hallifax. Six thouſand men un- 
der the command of lord Loudon, joined 
the Engliſh forces, which now amounted to 
twelve thouſand. Several ſmall veſſels were 


now ſent out to diſcover the ſtrength of the 


enemy at Louiſbourg, and brought the un- 


landed to take poſſeſſion of the iſland, and 


* 


— 


| 
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welcome news, that there were, at, that time - 
in the iſland of Cape-Breton fix thouſand re- 
gular troops, three thouſand militia, together 
with' ſeventeen ſhips of . the line, and three 
frigates moored in the harbour of Lovit- 
bourgh. The expedition was, therefore, 
laid aſide, till a more proper opportunity 
ſhould offer, in conſequence of this informa- 
tion. e I $95 

Lord Loudon's departure gave the French 
general an opportunity of improving the 
ficceſſes of the former campaign. He re- 
duced Fort William Henry, the garriſon of 
which, notwithſtanding the articles of capi- 
tulation, were cruelly uſed by tiſe ' ſavages, 
and many of them murdered in a moſt ſhock= 
ing manner. The enemy demoliſhed the 
fort, carried off the effects, proviſions and 
artillery, together with the veſſels on the lake, 
and then returned to Montreal, without mak- 


ing further attempts on the frontiers of th 


Britiſh colonies. | 

Being now freed from the care of the tranſ- 
ports, the admiral failed for Louiſbourgh with 
fifreen ſhips of the line, four frigates,” and a 
fire ſhip, On. the twentieth of Auguſt, they 
appeared before the harbour, and ſaw the- 
French admiral making the fignal to unmoor. 
Holborne being greatly inferior in ſtrength: 
to the enemy did not chuſe to hazard an en- 
gagement, and therefore returned to Halli- 
fax; but being reinforced about the middle 
of September with four ſhips of the line, he 
again failed for Louiſbourgh, with a deſign to 
draw the enemy to a battle. Bur their admi- 
ral was too prudent to hazard an engagement, 
the loſs. of which would inevitably expoſe all 
the French colonies to the attempts of the- 


Engliſh. The Britiſh ſquadron continued 
| cruizing before the harbour of Louiſbourgh. 


until the twenty-fifth, when they were over- 
taken by a terrible ſtorm. In twelve hours 
they were driven within two miles of the rocks 
and breakers on the coaſt of that iſland, when: 
the wind happily ſhifted, and ſaved the whole 


ſquadron from deſtruction, except the I ilbury, 
which was loſt upon the rocks, and about 


half the crew periſned. Eleven ſhips were 
diſmaſted, others threw their guns over board, 
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and the whole returned to England in a very 


ſhattered condition. | 
The affairs of the Eaſt Indies had, by this 
time, undergone a conſiderable alteration, 


On the thirty-firſt of January, admiral Wat- 
ſon and colonel Clive appeared with two ſhips 


before Calcutta, to revenge the cruelties in- 
flicted on their countrymen during the pre- 
.ceding years, and were received 
fire from the batteries. This ſalute was re- 
turned ſo warmly, that the enemy's guns 

i and in leſs than two hours 
the place and fort were abandoned. In the 
mean time, colonel Clive had inveſted the 
town; and made his attack with ſuch vigour, 
as greatly contributed to the reduction of 
the ſettlement. As ſoon as the fort was ſur- 


rendered, the brave captain Coote took poſ- || 
the bay of Bengal. 


ſeſſion of it with his majeſty's troops, and 
found ninety-one pieces of cannon, four mor- 
tars, with abundance of ammunition, ſtores, 
and proviſions. Thus the Engliſh, with the 
lois of only nine ſeamen and three ſoldiers 
killed, were re-eſtabliſhed in the two ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes on the Ganges. | 

. Not many days after, Hughly, a city of 
great trade higher up the Ganges, was re- 
duced with as little difficulty, but infinite de- 
triment to the Nabob ; and his ſtorehouſes 
of ſalt, and valt granaries for the ſupport of 


bis army, were deſtroyed and burned. | 
The vice-roy of Bengal, being provoked | 


at theſe misfortunes, aſſembled an army of 


ren thouſand horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, 


determined to exterminate the Engliſh, and 
take amplc vengeance for his late diſgraces. 


He was ſcen marching by the Engliſh camp, 


in his way to Calcutta, on the ſecond of Fe- 
bruary, where he encamped about a mile from 
the town. Colonel Clive immediately ap- 
plied to the admiral for a reinforcement ; 
whereupon, ſix hundred men under the com 
mand of captain Warwick, were immediately 


draughted from the different ſhips. The | 


colonel drew out his forces, advanced in three 


columns tcwards the enemy, and attacked 
them with ſuch intrepidity, that the vice- roy 
retreated, after a fecble reſiſtance, with the 


loſs of a thouſand men killed, wounded, and 
taken priſoners; alſo four elephants, five 
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hundred horſes, and 4 very conſiderable num: 
ber of draught bulloccks. 


This ſucceſs ſo greatly intimidated the 


Nabob, that he made ſeveral conceſſions for 


the honour and advantage of the company, 
which were ſolemnly ſigned and ſealed with 


his own hand. 
He laid himſelf under an engagement, in 
this treaty, not to diſturb the Engliſh, in any 


of thoſe privileges ſpecified in the Megul's 


phirmaud ; that all their merchandize mould 
paſs and repaſs through Bengal duty free 
that all the Engliſh factories ſhould be re- 
ſtored; and that all damages ſhould be te- 
paired. The chief object of Clive's attention 
was the reduction of Chandenagore, a French 
ſettlement higher up the river than Calcutta, 
and the moſt important poſſeſſed by them in 
With this view, he be- 
gan his march at the head of ſeven hundred 
uropeans, and ſixteen hundred Indians; 
where, on his firſt arrival, he took poſſeſſion 
of all the out-ports, except one redoubr 
mounted with eight pieces of cannon, which 
he left to be ſilenced by the admiral. | 
The admirals Watſon and Pocock artived, 
on the eighteenth of March, within two 
miles of the French ſettlement, with the 
Kent, Tyger, and Saliſbury men of wat; 
when they found their paſſage obſtructed by 
booms laid acroſs the river, and ſeveral veſſels 
ſunk in the channel. Theſe difficulties being 
removed, they advanced early on the twenty- 
fourth, and drew up in a line before the fort, 
which they battered with great fury for three 
hours, while colonel Clive was making his 


approaches on the land fide, and playing vi- 


orouſly from the batteries he had raiſed. 
heir united efforts ſoon obliged the enemy to 


ſubmit. A flag of truce was waved over the 


walls and the place ſurrendered by capitula- 
tion. The keys were delivered to captain 
Latham of the Tyger, and colonel Clive, 
with the king's troops, took poſſeſſion in rhe 
afternoon. 3 N 

The director, counſellor, and inferior ſer- 
vants of the ſettlement, were, by the treaty 


of capitulation, allowed to depart with their 


wearing apparel; the jeſuits were permitted 
to take away the ornaments of the cm 
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and the natives to prapin.jn the full exexciſe | 


of their. liberties 3 but the garriſon ere to 


money found in the place were conſiderable : 
but the ruin of the principal ſettlement of the 


temain priſoners of war. The goods and || P 


enemy on the Ganges, , was the, chief advan- 


A 


rage which, accrued from the capture, _— , 
The Briuſh commanders, having reduced 
the Nabob to teaſonable terms, and deſtroyed 
the power of the French, entered on mea- 
ſures to compel the yice-roy to a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of the late treaty. Accordingly, a plan 


was concerted for diveſting him of all his 

ower, and the conſpiracy was conducted by 
Oe Ali Khan, his prime miniſter and chief | 
commander. Mr. Watts, ſecond in the coun- 
cil at Calcutta, communicated the project to 
een eee ee eee 
The plan having been fully concerted, a 
detachment was ſent on the nineteenth of June 
to attack Cutwa fort and town, ſituated on 
that branch of the river, forming the iſland 
of Caſſimbazar. This place ſurrendered at 
the firſt ſummons, and the colonel waited 
three days in expectation of receiving advice 

from Af Khan. But being diſappointed of 


the intelligence he expected, he marched from | 


the fort of Cutwa, paſſed the river on the 


twenty-ſecond, and the ſame day attacked 
the army of the vice-roy, conſiſting of twenty 
thouſand men, with his own forces only, Al 
Khan not chuſing as yet to declare his inten- 
. 31 Prime er 15 Ce ISO TG 37093 
tion openly. The attack was carried on with 
great vigour, and the enemy, after à ſhort 
conteſt, totally routed. The Nabob's camp- 
baggage, ad fifty pieces of cannon were 
taken; and thus à ſmall number of men ob- 
tained a complete victory over a numerous 
// ͤ TI TT 
In purſuit of the advantage he had gained, 
the colonel marched to Mulcalayar. the capi- 
tal of the province, where he was Joined by 
Ali Khan and the malecontents. It had been 
agreed, that this traiterous chief (for we can 
lay no other) ſhould be inveſted with the dig- 
nity of Nabob, and accordingly, colonel 
Clive proceeded to depoſe the Suza-jud- 
Douza, viceroy of Bengal, and ſubſtitute Ali 
Khan in his room, who was publicly acknow- 
ledged by the people as Suza or viceroy of 
"82 Vo. II. 1 
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the proyinces of Bengal, Behar, and O 


Soon after the Suza-jud-Douza was taken and 


put to death by his ſucceſſor, Who complied 
with all the conditions which he had, before 
his elevation, ſtipulated with the company; 
hut this was the effect of neceſſity, 7. 
By the reduction of Chandenagore, toge- 
ther with this alliance, the French were en- 
tirely excluded the commerce of Bengal, and 
its Tepcadencits the trade of the Engliſh 
company was reſtored; a, new, ally, Was ac- 
Arne whoſe intereſt oblige him to.remain 
irm to his engagements ; above two miſlions 


ſterling were paid to the company, beſides a 
variety of other advantages, which' need not 
be particularly ſpecified ; we ſhall, therefore, 
only obſerve, that in the ſhort ſpace of. four- 


een days, a remarkable revolution was ef- 
fected; the Eaſt India company, and ſome 


9 


— 


ew individuals enriched, means, whether 
juſt or utyuſt, . we leave to the determination 

of out readers, Soon after 155 event, admi- 
tal Watſon, who had acquired. a ſolid repu- 
tation for courage and pada If a lacrifce, 

to the intemperature of the climate. 
While the Eaſt Indian world was agitated 
in the manner above mentioned, a treaty. Was 
concluded with the king of Pruffia, who had 
made himſelf maſter of the electorate of 


kao. kat. 


Saxony, and was oppoſed by the forces of 


the empreſs queen of Hungary, : thoſe of the 


* 
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| Czarina, and the whole army of France. 


of Cleves, and the county of Merk, belong 
ing to his Pruſſian majeſty in the neighbour- 


The latter had taken poſſeſſion of the dutchy 


5 # 


hood of the Low Countries; and the rendez- 
vous of their troops under the prince of Sou- 
biſe, was appointed at Neuſs in the electorate 
of Cologne, where, before the hilt day of 


April, 4 large body of forces Wag. actually 
r 

A ſtorm now threatened Hanover, to avert. 
which, orders were diſpatched to recruit the 
troops of that electorate; to furniſh; the ma- 
e with all things neceſſary foptfifty thou- 
and men, under the command of his royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberlahd, who ar- 
rived at Hanover on the ſixteenth of April, 
and immediately repaired to the allied army, 


- which having been joined by three Pruſſian 
5T egziments, 
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4 
tegiments, now conſiſted of thirty, ſeven ſqua- 


drons. - The duke foon after his ar rival, re- | the mo t attery be Ie 
| village, which was defended by the Heffian 


moved the camp of the allies to a conve- 
nient ſpot of ground between Bielefeldt, and 


Hervorden. On the thirteenth. of June, hav- 
. ing received advice, that the enemy had cauſ- 


ed a large body of troops to file off on his 
his right ro Butghorte, he cauſed his army to 


march that evening towards Hervorden, 


which was reinforced” with four battalions of 
grenadiers, and 4 regiment of horfe, The 
van guard of the French army attacked the 
rear of the allies, and put them at firſt into 
diforder ; but recovering themſelves, they. 
made confiderable havock among the enemy, 
whom they at length repulſed, 


Not long after this, his royal highneſs 
paſſed the Weſer, and encamped in a very 


advantageous fituation, . having that fiver in 
front, and his right and left covered with 
eminences and. marſhes. On the eleventh of 
July the French paſſed the ſame river, and 
having laid part of the electorate under con- 
tribution, encamped on the heights oppoſite 


. 


the duke of Cumberland's poſt. His royal poſſefflon of 3 
and flanked both the lines of the infantry, 
and the battery of the allies; at the ſame 


highneſs ſuſpecting by the enemy's motion, 
their intent to attack him, reſolved to change 
his ſituation, and draw up his army on an 
having the river Hamelen on his right, the 
3 of Haſtenbech in his front and the 


WOO 


of twelve pounders, and haubitzers, Ma- 
Jor general Schulenberg, was, poſted in the p 


corner of the wood upon the left fide of the 
battery, with the hunters and two battalions 
of grenadiers. VVV 

The French army advanced in columns, 
on the twenty- fifth in the morning, and be- 
gan a very ſevere cannonade, which continu- 
ed the whole day. The army was ordered 
to lay all night upon their arms, and his royal 
highneſs cauſed the battery at the end of the 
wood to be repaired and reinforced by four 
more battalions of grenadiers, under the com- 
mand of major general Hardenberg. A bat- 
tery was alſo erected behind the village of 
Haſtenbech, and every precaution taken to 
give the enemy a warm reception. 
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the morning, againſt the battery behind the 


infantry and cavalry with ſurpriſing ſteadineſs 
and wy {rn Between ſeven and eight the 
firing of the ſmall arms began on the left of 
the allies, and the French ſeemed to gain 

round, upon which his royal highneſs de- 


tached the colonels Darenhauſen, and Braden- 


bach, with three Hanoverian battalions and 
lix ſquadrons round the wood; who in the 
evening drove ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy 


back to their army, without giving them an 


opportunity to charge. At length. the gre- 
nadiers in the ad apprehenſive of being 


ſurrounded by the enemy, thought it adviſe- 


able to retire near the lett of the army, which 
ave the French an opportunity of poſſeſ- 
ng themſelves of that battery without 


| oppoſition. But the . hereditary prince of 


Brutfwick mou himſelf at the head of a 
battalion of Wolfenbuttle guards, repulſed a 


ſuperior force of the enemy, and retook the 
battery. By this time, the French were in 
offeflion of an eminence, which commanded 


| time their troops were more than double the 


eminence between the Weſer and the woods, | number of thoſe under the duke of Cumber- 


| land. His royal highnels, therefore, thought 


on his left, where he erected a battery | encam 1 the | | 'H | 
order to cover Bremen and Verden, and to 
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melen, and afterwards 


proper to retreat to 
d of Hoya, in 


encamped in the neighbour 


rocure a communication with Stade, whither 
che archieves and moſt valuable effects of 
Hanover had been removed. The loſs of 


the allies were three hundred and twenty-ſeven 
men killed, nine hundred and ſeven wounded, 


and two hundred and twenty milling or taken 
priſoners; while that of the French amount- 


ed to fifteen hundred, according to their own 


account. - | 4 
The electorate of Hanover, and territories 


of Heſſe Caſſel, were now taken poſſeſſion of 


by the French. On the firſt of September 


his royal highneſs, retired under the cannon of 


Stade, where it was imagined his army would 


have been able to have. maintained their 
ground between the Aller and the Elbe, 9 
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the ſeverity of the' ſeaſon would have put an 
end to the campaign; but the French having 


made themſelves maſters of a little fort at the 


mouth of the river Zwinga, whereby they 
could have cut off his communication with 
the Elbe: his royal highneſs ſigned the con- 


vention of Cloſter ſeven, by which thirty | 


eight thoufand Hanoverians laid down their 
arms, and were diſperſed into different quar- 
ters of cantonment. 

The courts both of London and Verſailles 
M of this convention. The former 
faw the electorate of Hanover left at the 
mercy of the enemy who had taken poſſeſ- 


fion of the whole country, ſeized the reve- | 


nues, exacted contributions, and changed the 


form of government. The latter was aſſured 


that their general had granted too favourable 
terms to the Hanoverian forces, and accord- 
ingly refuſed to acknowledge the validity of 
the convention, except thoſe troops would 
formally engage that, during the preſent war, 
they would not ſerve againſt France. 
Upon this violation of the article of con- 


vention, the King of England, in quality of 


elector of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, pub- 
lihed a declaration; in which he explained 
the motives which induced him again to have 
recourſe to arms, in order to ptevent the 
French from ruining 


dominions. Purſuant to this reſolution, he 


conferred the command of his electoral army 
on prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, who had 
already ſignalized his military talents in the 
ſervice of the king of Pruffia, The French 
court would now gladly have conformed to 
the original articles of the convention, but 
it was too late; the army was ſoon formed at 
Stade, under the direction of prince Ferdi- 


nand, who reſolved to drive the French out 


of the electorate of Hanover. About the 
latter end of November, the army began 
their march, and overtaking a body of two 
thouſand men, which formed the enetny's 
rear, they attacked and totally routed them. 
Another action alſo happened upon the river 


Aller, between two conſiderable bodies of 


each army, in which the Hanoverians re- 


: 
: 
o 


at once his army and 


ges put the allies in poſſeſſion of Lunenburg, 
Zell, and part of the Brunſwick dominions, 
which the enemy were obliged to abandon, 
but not before they had committed the moſt 
terrible outrages; burning and deſtroying all 
the villages and farm houſes that fell in their 
| way. They reduced the ſuburbs of Zell to 


— 


| aſhes, and cruelly ſer fire to the orphan-houſe,_ 
in which a great number of children were 
burnt to death. _ - . 
The great ſeverity of the ſeaſon hay ing 
prevented prince Ferdinand from following, 
his advantages, he therefore retreated to Ult- 
zen and Lunenburg, where his army was put 
into winter quarters. 
F The Engliſh cruizers acquitted thernſelves. 
with great conduct and valour. The Duc 
d' Aquitaine, a large ſhip of fifty guns, was 
taken in the month of June; and about the 
ſame time, the Aquilon, of nearly the ſame 
force, was driven aſhore and deſtroyed near 
| Breſt. The Emerand, a French frigate of 
| twenty-ſix guns, was taken by captain Gil- 
| chriſt ; and a noble emulation to diſtinguiſh 
| themſelves in the ſervice of their country, 
| appeared among the ſea officers in general. 
| Very conſiderable ſucceſs alſo attended 
| their operations in the Weſt Indies. Captain 
t Forreſt in the Auguſta, failed from Port 
| Royal in the month of October, accompanied 
by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under 
the command of the captains Suckling and 


- 


— — — —— — ———— 


Cape Frangois, and performed his orders in 
the face of a French ſquadron, lately arrived 
at that place from the coaſt of Africa. The 
commander, piqued at being thus braved by 
an inferior armament, reſolved to come out 
of the harbour, and give them battle, or at 
leaſt expel them from thoſe ſeas, that the mer- 
| chant ſhips, then laying at the Cape, might 
have a free paſſage to Europe. Accordingly,. 


— WF. — — „ 
0 - 


having reinforced his ſquadron with ſeveral 
| ſtore ſhips, armed for the occaſion, he ſailed 


ww 


out of the harbour, and at ſeven in the morn- 
ing the Dreadnought made a ſignal for ſeeing. 
the enemy's fleet, conliſting of ſeven large 
| ſhips, a ſchooner, and'a pilot boat. Captam 


mained maſters of the field. Theſe adyanta- !' Forreſt, then hove out the ſignal for a line of 


battle. 


Langdon. He was ordered to cruize off 
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battle a-tiead, and ſhortened fail to let the 
enemy come up. At noon he perceived that 
the French fleet conſiſted of four large ſhips 
and three large frigates, on which he made 
a ſignal for the captains of the Dreadnought 
and Edinburgh, who readily agreed, to en- 

gage the enemy, Accondiogh, they bore 
down upon the French; the action began 
with great fury, and continued for two hours 


and à half, when the French commodore 


made a ſignal for one of the frigates to tow 
him out of the line, and his example was 
ſpeedily followed by the reſt of his ſhips. 


The Engliſh were in no condition to purſue ar 
ed by a general concern for the death of his 


the enemy, having ſuffered very conſiderably 
in their maſts, ſails and rigging. The French 
loſt above five hundred men in the action; 


while that of the Engliſh were only twenty-. | 


three killed, and eighty-nine wounded. Soon 
after, captain Forreſt, by a well conducted 
icheme, took a fleet of merchantmen con- 
fiſting of nine fail, and carried them to Ja- 
maica, where they were ſold for the benefit 
of the captors. 


His majeſty, in his ſpeech at the opening | 


of the parliament, ſaid, that it would have 
afforded him the higheſt ſatisfaction, to in- 
form them at the beginning of the ſeſſion, that 
his ſucceſs in the proſecution, had been equal 
to the juſtice of his cauſe in the undertaking 
of the war. He expreſſed the moſt confident 
reliance on the ſpirit. and bravery of the na- 
tion, which, by the bleſſing of God, he hoped, 
would fruſtrate the attempts of his enemies, 
and aſſert the rights of his crown. He aſ- 
ſured them of his determined reſolution, to 
exert his utmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his 
kingdom, and for the recovery and protec- 
tion of his juſt poſſeſſions in America, and 
elſewhere. . He ſignified his ſincere concern 
for the preſervation of the proteſtant religion 
and the liberties of Europe; and his reſolu- 
tion, on that account, to encourage and ad- 
here to his allies. He obſerved, that 'the late 


ſucceſs in Germany, had given a happy turn 


to affairs, which it was their duty to improve; 
and reminded them, that at ſuch a critical 
juncture, the eyes of all Europe were upon 
them. He ardently recommended to them 


r 


r 
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4. D. 175. 


ſuch ſupport for his good brother and ally; 
the king of Pruſſia, as his valour, as well 
as zeal for the common cauſe would be found 

tO merit. qi / F 1 1 5 111 1272 
4. D. 1758. Themoſt glowing feryour and 
eminent ſpirit of emulation to excel in feats of 


arms, remarkably 3 the beginning of 
this year. A ſpirit of enterprize prevailed 
throughout our army and navy; the Britiſh 
lion ſeemed to be rouzed, and the remarkable 
exertion of perſons in every rank, portended 
ſuch atchievements as would not fail to obli- 
terate the odious remembrance of paſt diſ- 
grace. This bright ſcene, however, was clout 


. 


majeſty's third daughter, the princeſs Caro- 


| line, a lady whoſe eminent mental accom- 


pliſhments rendered her univerſally, regretted. 
Admiral Boſcawen failed, in the month of 
February, from St. Helen's. with a fleet de- 
ſtined for making vigorous efforts againſt the 
enemy in North America; and ſoon after Sir 
Edward Hawke ſteered into the bay of Biſcay, 


with another ſquadron, in order to intercept 


any ſupplies from France, 
Breton, or Canada. | 


” 4 * » 


deſigned for Cape 
4 i 4 bard. "a 25. 71 C 
Commodore Holmes, about this time, made 


| himſelf maſter of the town of Embden, be- 


longing to his Pruſſian majeſty, which had 
fallen.into the hands of the enemy during the 
laſt campaign. 1181 


* 


/ Mandan 
Admiral Oſborne, who was cruizing off 
Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain; about the 
latter end of March, fell in with a French 


ſquadron, commanded by the marquis du 


Queſne, conſiſting of four ſhips, the Fou- 
droyant of eighty guns, the Orphee of ſixty- 
four, the Oriflamme of fifty, and the Pleisde, 


| a frigate of twenty-four, on their paſſage from 
| Toulon, to reinforce M. de la Clue, ho had 


for ſome time been blocked up by admiral 


Oſborne, in the bay of Carthagena. The ene- 


my, immediately on deſcrying the,, Engliſh 
ſquadron, diſperſed, and ſteered, different 
courſes ; upon which, the admiral detached. 
ſeveral ſhips, in purſuit of each, while he 
himſelf, with the principal part of his flect, 
ſtood into the bay of Carthagena, to watch 


_— 


the motions of the enemy. in that port. {ap 
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4. P. 5d. 
| 4n'the Revenge, 
| tin Ser, in ſeven in the evening, and took 

her after a very ſmart engagement. The Fou- 
droyant, one of the largeſt ſhips in the E rench 
navy, was engaged by the Monmouth of ſixty- | 
Four guns, commanded by the brave captain 
Gardiner, who-loſt his life in the action; but 
the fight was continued by his lieutenant, 
Mr. Carkett, until the Foudroyant was obliged 
to ſlrike. Ihe frigate made her eſcape, — 
the Oriflamme was egen erg ren mY 
[caſtle-of mio bnodnizd ow? hinug 16 | 
a awed kate, dior 8 Fiench | 
(Beet i in the beginning © il, conſiſting o 
five ſhips of the line, ſix frigates, and forty 
tranſports, having on board three thouſand 
troops, and a large quantity of ſtores and pro- 
viſions, for their: ſettlements in North Ame - 
rica, lying at anchor off the iſland of Aix. 
As ſoon as they ſaw the E liſh-fleet ſtanding 
fot them, they 1] ped cable, andi fled with 
the utmaſt c Some of them eſcaped 
tor ſea, „ gore ter number ran into ſhaal 
rater, where they — not he fallowed, and 
by chrowing ver board heir guns, ſtores, and 
ballaſt, got into the river Charente, butitheir 
loading was loſt, and the deſign of lieir 
equipment wholly fruſtrated 5 while the con- 
queſts of the Eng] itt in North America: were 
by this meanę meang aan facilitated. But the ge- 

_ neral joy that aroſe from this event was. damp- 
ed by "cs unfortunate. loſs of the Prince 
George, of ,cighty; guns, commanded by rear 

admiral Broderick, which er fire at 24. on 

the thirtieth of April, and was entirely con- 
ſumed. Above fine hundfed ſailors periſhed 
- 0n: this:melanchdly occaſion, but:the admi ral, 
captain, four lieutenants, purſer, chaplain, 
maſter, two heutenants of marines, boatſwain, 
three paſſepgers, fourteen petty: officers, and 
about three hundred private men were ſaved. 
Notwithſtanding the late failure in the at- 
tempt at Rochfort, two powetful ſquadrons 
Verte equipped chis year; the one; conhſting 
of eleven ſail af the line, commanded by lord 


came up with the 


_ 


* Anſon, and Sir Edward Hawke, the ako! 
. compoſed: of four fail of the line, two fire 
hips, two bombs, twenty tenders, ten ſtore. 


au 30 9 * U. 
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ſhips, er tranſports, was put 
| 2 888 Vol. I. SI CIC 20z8 ide 313 i 


— 9 


under the direction of e A480. 
On board the latter was embarked a body f 
troops, conſiſtin og of i ſinteen regiments, mine 
troops of light horſe, And fix Suſan ma- 
.rines, "cen os; the command of the duke of 
Marlborough. The troops, which had been 
for ſometime encamped in the Iſle of Wight, 
were embarked the latter end of May, and 
on the firſt of June ſailed from St. Helen's 
for the coaſt of Bretagne; the ſquadron 
commaoded by lord Anſong ſtanding to the 
4 weſtwantef and the other ſteering right 4. 
thwart the channel. 
In a very ſhort time free they left the 
Engliſh coaſt, the weather became boiſterous ; 
anch a little before midnight the commodore 
ignal for the fleet to he too, leſt they 
— cloſe in with the French ſhore, 
befote the Break of day. It continued to 
— 4 {tiff gale all nig ht, and one of the 
ports, with part ola train of artillery 
on — had the misfortune” to carry away 
her mai, and mizen' maſts, and Was taken 
in tow by one of the frigates; and ia this 
manner proceeded "with" the fleet: About 
fix in the morning they made Tail; and at 
eight ſam Cape la Hogueg a point "of land, 
famous in thernaval hiſtory of Great Britaih. 
On diſcovering the Cape; they directed their 
codurſe between the continent Wege iſlatid 
of: Alderney; but, being retarded” by the 
+ ſtrong — againſt them, did not reach the 
iſland till evening, when the whole fleet came 
to an anchor in the channel, between the 
iſlanda and the continent, called the Race, 
from the extreme rapidity of the current, 
which droveſeveral- of the ſhips” from their 
anchors, ſo uncommonly ſtrong was it at this 
time v z güne Beinen rt V% 15. 
The whole geet got under ſail at day break, 
| when, there being very little wind, they made 
no way, but by the currents. About noon, 
one of che tranſports, having part of the 
guards on board, ſtruck on the dunken rocks, 


d Cand the water rüſhed in with: fuch violence, 
that, notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of all tbe 


boats in the fleet, they had but juſt time to 
take out the men, and the baggage, 


befo 
Eternal et to the bottom. . . 
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they intended to diſembark their forces. 


towards the 


dent vaceliooan; the fleet to come to an an- 
chor, · but about eight o'clock in the evening 
they again got under fail. 11 
They no directed their courſe toward the 
bay of Se. Malo, and on the fourth of June, | 
being entirely 
within a league of that place. They 
next morning before day- break, and ſtood 


H ISTU RTO ENGLAND. 


becalmed, came to an ahchor | p 
were advanced about a mile in the front line. 


along the coaſt, till they pants the bay of 
Cancalle, fo called from a village of the ſame 
name at the bottom of it, the place where | 


About eight o'clock the commodore made a | 
ſignal for the ſhips with the grenadiers on 
board to make ſail, and about in the af 


ternoon, the whole fleet came to an anchor, ö ing 
. che fecond and fourth 


except three or four frigates which ſtood n 
towards a battery, that might impede their 
landing. The commodore had, on this - 
caſion, quitted the Eſitx, and hoiſted his 

pendant on board one of the frigates, ud he 
was able by that means to lie much cloſer to 
the ſhore than he could in his own ſhip. Ten 
companies of grenadiers under the eee 
of general Moſtyn were now in the flat bot- 
tomed boats, waiting for the fignal torput off. 
The battery on-ſhore fired at the frigates as 
they advanced, but was ſoon ſilenced; and 


the grenadiers landed juſt before ſunſet, || 
"0 3 thing they could, 


without any other pe an chars few ſhot 
fired from behind a windmill by ſome . pea- 
fants, who fled at the appearance of a ferjeant 
and twelve men; as ſeven companies of foot 
and three troops of dragoons had done before 
on percving the Engliſh begin 10 advance 
ore. 

The grenadiers were no e up 
on the beach, than lord Downe, at the head 
of twenty men, marched through a very nar- 
row paſs up to the vill where they were 
met by the marquis * 2 4 intendant of 
the coaſt, and ae of the militia, at- 
tended by one ſervant. Lord Downe told 
him, that if he would ſurrender, he had no- 
thing to fear; but he fookſhly refuſed quar- 
ter, and was ſhot dead on the ſpot, together 
with his ſervant and two: horſes, 

When they had taken poſſeſſion of the vil- 
lage of Cancalle, and ſeeured ſuch peaſants 


en to oppoſe their Ys they 


columns. The firft-confifting-of the 


the irſt 


Keveral, marched alſo from:the left through 


3 df 0 Dundee 


+ 
— 
x 


ithiar 2h 
.icleariof theirflanks. They found the villages 
through which they paſſed entirely deferred 


ceſſaty, to eſtort the heavy wrtillery, which 
Was not 
derered to file off, and pitol their tents about 
two miles to the left of the -otherencamp- | 


* - 1 * 
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Lay all night on their-arms. - Three 
more were landed in the evrning, gg 
.mained all 'night on the beach. The nent 
day the diſembarkation was effected, and the 
-whole encamped. The head 3 were 
at Cancalle, and the grenadiers and light horſe 


The day following 
the whole army, except the third brigade, 
ſtruck their tents, and to mare in t 
brigade 
nadiers, and 
by lieutenant 
general lord « — 'tnarched from 
the left till they feil into the great road lead- 
to St. Malo. The ſecond 'oafiſting -of 
des, bommandetl' 
by the :eaflrof Ancram, ! another liestenant 


„as ſoon us it was light, 


of guards, two * of 8 


a country wholly encloſed, and a road fe- 
markably narrow ſo that, notwitirſtanding 
ioneers, who. 
mirohed at the head of 'this column, the men 
vently obliged to march in ſimgle 
the fields m each ſide of the rod, 
could ſeldom ſee above forty yards | 


by:therr inhabitants, and the houſes ſtripped 
y carry 

The third ved encamp. 

— at Cancalle, with orders to throw yt | 

intrenchment to fecure à retreat, and 


danded. he guards ( 


r 


They | 8 to bene vitkout bent 


of drum, in as good order, as the nature of 


would permit; but though the 


the country 


march was not above ſix miles, it was Jute in 
the evening before they reached their ground. 


The commanders in chief chen reconnoitred 
the ſituation of St. Malo, and ordered the 
gone to be marked out at the diſtanee of 
mething more than a mile from the town. 
In the front was a village called Parramle, 
where the head quarters were fixed, and on 


the right flank n village called St. ae 
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was 
from the enemy, though it 'was known, that 
2 conſiderable body of troops had that day 
throwh themſelves into the town from the 
| other fideiof the river. The ſhipping conti- 
| nued o bor during the whole night, and as 


vant. The grenadiers were advanced above 
A Fe paces, the light horſe and artil. 
lery about the ſame diſtance in the rear, and 
the reſt of the troops extended in one direct | 
Une. hos 631 07-3P9 £29 % I VOUTEST3- 3 12:5 | 
A Ihe i t hork, ſuſtained by the piquets, 1 
were : light | while the main body were || the army had land | 
pitching their tents, to advance towards the || two days, foraging parties were ſent out the 
walls of St. Malo, when they ere immedi- next morning. e eee 
ately ſaluted by the enemy's Sannon ſrom the During the encampment of the army neat 
ramparts, hat without any. further Jofs than ||| St. Malo, one of the battalions of guards. 
a horſe or two. As the troops had advanced, || marched under the command of colonel 
the people in general left their habitations, Cæſar, twelve miles up the country, to a. 
and ran up into the country; upon which town called Doll, -where they were ſumptu- 
the duke of Marlborough ſent a troop of ouſly entertained by the magiſtrates; and as 
horſe to fetch them bach, Ppremiſing that they || their deſign was only to reconnoitre, they 
ſhould be ſafe both in their perſons and effects, ¶ continued one night in the town without 
and be punctually paid for whatever they committing the leaſt act of hoſtility,” and then 
ſhould furniſh our forces. In this march, the ||| returned. Part of the light horſe advancing. 
horſe perceived à large baſon behind the || ſtill farther, fell in with the vedets of a 
town, in which all the ſhipping belonging to French camp, two of whom they took, and 


1 
* 


o 


ſight of our fleet hy a prodigious large ſtore -a long purſuit. © -o © © oo 


4 


-houſe built in the form of a rotunda near the | As the fortifications of St. Malo were tod 


rope walk. Information of this diſcovery | 
being given to the duke of Marlborough, he | 
ſent all the horſemen with a foot ſoldier mount- 
ed behind each of them, with hand granades 
and matches, Who, under cover of the night, 
marched under their cannon to the harbdur, ed to Cancalle, where commodore Howe 
where they found a large fleet, conſiſting of || made ſuch a maſterly diſpoſition of the troops 
men of war, privateers, and merchant-men, || and tranſports, that they were re embarket 
to which they applied their combuſtibles, || with great eaſe and expedition. The forces, 
and then proceeded to communicate the | while they remained on ſhore, were reſtrained 
flames to the magazines of pitch, tar, ropes, from all outrages by the moſt ſevere diſci- 
Kc, all which in the ſpace of a few hours, | pline, and they even left unpillaged, thoſe. 
erhibited a ſhocking ſcene of conflagration. houſes which the French inhabitants had. 
The ſhips were all aground, | fo that not one Js 15 AS 
of them could be moved, by which means 
two men of war, one of fifty, the other of 
thirty guns; thirty · three privateers from chirty 
to eighteen guns each, and above ſeventy 
ſail of merchant · men, together with à pro- 


ſtrong to afford them any hopes of fucceſs, 
all thoughts of inveſting it were laid aſide ; 
and the general having received repeated ad- 
vices that the enemy were bufily employed 
in aſſembling forees to oppoſe him, he return- 


duke of Marlboroug h publiſhed a manifeſto,, 
addreſſed to the people of Bretagne, import - 
ing, that his deſcent on their coaſt was not 
intended to make war on the inhabitants of 


flames. 


ice to the devouring in arms, or ſhould otherwiſe oppoſe the ope- 


the town, ordered the ſecond brigade to || all who were deſirous of remaining in peace- 
| march in ſupport of the piquets, — ele- : Ar 
ven o'clock at night; but the whole deſign might continue unmoleſted in their reſpective 
alin . 1 dwellings, 
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med Without the teaſt attempt 


with proviſions only for 


As ſoon as the troops wete landed, the 


digious quantity of naval ſtores, fell a facri- || the- country, except ſuch as' ſhould be found 8 
The general, in expectation of a ſally from -rations of his Britannic majeſty's forces; that 
ful poſſeſſion of their habitations and: effects, 
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dwellings; and follow their uſual occupations; 
that, excepting} the cuſtoms,” and taxes they 
paid to: the French king, nothing would be 
required of them in money or goods, but 
what, was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the army, and that they ſhould 
be paid ready money for all the proviſions 
they brought into the camp; but if, not- 
withſtanding this declaration, the inhabitants 
of the towns and villages, ſhould carry off 
their effects and proviſions, and abandon their 
dwellings; he ſhould treat them as enemies, 
and lay waſte their country with fire and 


ſword. He alſo ſent a meſſage to the magi- 
ſtracy of St. Malo, ſignifying, that as all the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages, be- 
tween Dinant, Rennes, and Doll, as far as St. 


Malo, now in his poſſeſſion, had deſerted 
their habitations, probably to avoid the uſual 
contributions; and being 
magiſtrates had compelled the people to re- 
tire into the town of St. Malo, he now gave 
them to underſtand, that unleſs they imme- 
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informed, that the 


Aiately returned to their houſes, and the ma- 


giſtrates themſelves repaired to his head 


threats were not carried into execution, though 
the magiſtrates of St. Malo did not think 
Proper to comply with the injunction. Some 


ouſes indeed were pillaged, and ſome acts of 


barbarity committed, but the ſtroke of juſ- 
tice purſued the offenders. 


4 ” 


As ſoon as the troops were embarked, the 


| fleet ſailed from Cancalle-bay on the ſixteenth | 
at [ix in the morning, and continued to beat 


to windward till evening, when they came 
-to an anchor off St. Malo. 


to an anchor. The weather continued very 


' foul till the twenty firſt, when they failed in 
the morning ſtanding to the Weſtward... The 
twenty- fifth they made the Iſle of Wight, and 
the wind coming to the northward on the 


the twenty - ſixth, they ſteered again for the 


French coaſt, and ran in near Havre-de- 


Grace, where the flat bottomed boats were 
hoiſted out, and every ching prepared for a 


uarters to ſettle rhe contributions, he ſhould. 
2 fire to them without delay. But theſe 


11 


and fortified it with ſeveral batteries at pro- 
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ſecond deſcent; but nothing farther was at- 
tempted. They afterwards came to anchor 
near Cherburg, but the wind blowing ſtrong- 
ly off ſhore, prevented their landing; t 
fleet therefore ſtood out to ſea, and came to 
an anchor in the road of St. Helen's on the 
fir day r Ju. £03. er HED dan 
The enterprize was ſoon reſumed, 'thoug 
their deſigns on the coaſt of France were, for 
this time, prevented by tempeſtuous weather. 
The troops were, however, landed on the Iſle 
of Wight, and one brigade of them marched 
to the northward: in order to join a body of 
troops deſigned for Germany. At the fam 
time the duke of Marlborough and lord 
George Sackville were appointed to conduct 
the Britiſh troops; and his royal highneſz 
prince Edward entered 28 a volunteer with 
commodore Howe, to initiate himſelf in the 
knowledge of naval affairs. 
All proper preparations having been made, 
the fleet ſailed from St. Helen's on the firſt of 
Auguſt, and after a tedious paſſage anchored 
on the {ſeventh before Cherburg. The French 
expecting the viſit, had thrown up an initrench- 


ment from the fort de Ecoeurdeville, ſituated 
about two miles to the weſtward af Cherburg, 
along the coaſt for the ſpace of four miles, 


per diſtances. Behind this intrenchment a bo- 
dy of horſe and infantry appeared, in red and 


blue uniforms; but as they did not advance 


to the open beach, the landing of the Britiſh 
er was not attended with much danger. 
At firſt a bomb-ketch was ſent to anchor near 


the town, and throw à few ſhells into the 
place, as a feint to amuſe the enemy, and de- 

The next morn- 
ing, they were obliged by contrary winds to 
return to Cancalle-bay, where they again came 


ceive them with regard to the place where 
they intended to land; the general having 
determined to diſembark to the weſt ward of 
Querqueville, the weſtermoſt fort in the bay. 
The other bamb-ketches, being poſted along 
ſhore, galled the intrenchments conſiderably, 
not only by their mortars with balls, which 
being thrown a great diſtance, and ſcattering 
as they fly, do great execution. While theſe 
ketches kept an inceſſant fire on the trenches, 
the grenadiers and guards were rowed regu- 


larly aſhore in flat bottomed bdats and landed 
: | | without 
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the "Tight horſe ſcoured'the country, and de- 


| without' oppoſition 3 when they immediately 


Formed on a ſmall open portion on the beach, 
| having a natural breaſt- work in the front, on 
the other ſide a hollow way, and a village 
riſing beyond it with a ſudden aſcent. On the 
left the ground was interſected with hedges, 
and laid out in orchards, and from this quar- 
ter the enemy advanced in order. The Britiſh 
troops, as ſoon as they perceived the enemy 
marching towards them, quitted the breaſt- 


work in order to meet them, and a random 
fire began; but the French edging to the left, 
took poſſeſſion of the hill, from whence they 
and the advanced poſts of the Engliſh ex- 
changed a few ſtraggling ſhot with each other. 
Ina the interim, the remainder of the infan- 
try were diſembarked, and the enemy retired 
during the night. But as the light horſe-were 
not yet landed, general Bligh, who command 
ed the marineexpedition, encamped that night 
at the village of Erville, on a piece of ground 
that did not extend above four hundred paces; 
ſo that the tents were pitched in a cloſe and 
irregular manner. Next morning the general, 
having received intelligence that no parties of 
the enemy were ſeen, either on the hill or in 
the plain, and that fort Querqueville was en- 
tirely abandoned, made a diſpoſition for 
marching in two columns to Cherburg. An 
advanced party took poſſeſſion of fort Quer- 
queville, and the enemy now alſo deſerted the 
lines and batteries along the ſnore. 
The forces of Great- Britain now directed 
their march to Cherburg, which they found 
likewiſe abandoned by the enemy: and the 
gates being open, entered it without the leaſt 
oppoſition; while the inhabitants encouraged 
by a manifeſto, containing a promiſe of pro- 
tection, chearfully entertained their new 
gueſts. This place was remarkable for a 
curious baſon built at an immenſe expence, 
which, if the whole plan had been compleat- 
ed, would have formed one of the fineſt ports 
in the world. Such was the curioſity of this 
Port, when the Engliſn became maſters of it; 
and which with conſiderable labour and dif- 
ficulty was now totally deſtroyet. 
During the time that the engineers em- 
ployed themſelves in demoliſhing the works, 
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tachments were every day ſent our towards 
Walloign, at the diſtance of four leagues 


from Cherburg, where the enemy was en- 


camped, and every hour received reinforce- 
ment. Several ſkirmiſhes enſued between the 
advanced parties of each army, and in one of 
theſe captain Lindſay, a gallant young officer. 
who had been very aſſiduous in training the 
light horſe, was mortally wounded. The 
baſon, harbour, and ſluice of Cherburg, be- 
ing deſtroyed, together with all the forts and 
their artillery in the neighbourhood, and 
twenty-one pieces of braſs cannon, and two 
large mortars of the ſame metal, ſecured on 
board the ſhips; a contribution, amounting 
to about three thouſand pounds ſterling, was 
exacted from the town, and the embarkation 
of the troops agreed upon; as it appeared 

from the reports of peaſants and de ſerters, 
that the enemy was increaſed. to a formidable 
number. A ſmall intrenchment was therefore 
thrown -up ſufficient to defend the laſt regi- 
ment that ſhould be re-embarked ; the ſtores 
and artillery were ſhipped, and the light horſe, 
by the help of platforms laid in the flat bot- 
tomed- veſſels, were conveyed to their reſpec- 
tive tranſports. ' 3 

At three o'clock in the morning on the 
ſixteenth of Auguſt, the forces marched from 

Cherburg down to the beach, and re- embark- 

ed at Fort- Galet, without the leaſt annoyance 

from the enemy. - © Nice 

On the ſeventeenth the fleet ſailed for the 

coaſt of England, coming to an anchor in 

Weymouth-· road, under the high-land of 


Portland. In two days they again got under 


ſail, and ſtood to the ſouth; but contrary 
winds obliged them to return to the ſame ſta- 
tion. The ſecond effort was more effectual; 
they reached the French coaſt, and under- 


ſtanding, that in time of peace, there had 


often been at St Briac, a place within a mile. 
of St. Lunaire, three hundred veſſels at a 
time, though of no great burden; t 
for that place, but did not find above twenty 
veſſels, which, together with ſome batteries 
on the coaſt; were deſtro ye. 

But St. Malo was tke place againſt which 
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they had the prineipal deſign, That town, 
ſituated. on a bank of ſand, almoſt ſurrouaded 
by the ſea, has no water, but what is ſupplied 
by an aquaduct of pipes, and, though popu- 


lous, is not above fix hundred yards long, and 


four hundred broad. It was, therefore, ima- 
gined, if the place could be inveſted, that, 
by cutting the pipes, and bombarding the 
town, it would be obliged to. ſurrender. 
Beſides, it was deemed practicable, in caſe 
of neceſſity, to open the wall, and take the 
place by ſtorm at low water. But the troops 
were too much diminiſhed ſince the late ex- 
pedition, to inveſt it on both ſides-the Rance. 
They, therefore, only inveſted it on the welt 


ſide, by placing ſhips at St. Dinar. Thus 


the landing at St. Lunaire, to burn the ſhips 


at St. Briac, became allo neceſſary on this oc- | 
| miles from the camp he met a party of 


calion. 


On the day following, being the fifth of 
September, they reconnoitered the points of 
St. Dinar, and the weſtern coaſt of the Rance 


oppoſite St. Malo, and found it impracticable 


to place ſhips there, if the weather would | 
| tignon ; but they retired on his forming the 


not permit the fleet to remain on that coaſt ; 


and that it was neceſſary to go to St. Cas 


bay, and for the troops to march cannon 


thither, where, if they found it expedient, 


he might, by remaining ſome time on ſhore 


at Martignon, about a league from St. Cas, 


create a diverſion, alarm the country, and 
thus contribute to the recall of the troops 
trom Germany. Purſuant to this plan, he 


ordered colonel Clark, quarter-maſter gene- 


ral, with two hundred grenadiers, part of the 
next day's march. He alſo gave directions 
for landing a proper quantity of proviſions ; 
which orders were not executed without con- 
ſiderable difficulty, 
On the eighth of September, the army de- 
camped, and on its march paſſed the ri- 
ver Dronette, which can only be done at low 
water. | 6's. 
Arriving at the river Equernon, they en- 
.camped on the eaſtern ſide, not being able to 
paſs it that night, on account of the tide ; 


and it would have been dangerous to have 


done it next day in the morning tide, as the 
troops mult have been in motion in the night, 


— . 
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They, therefore, deferred paſſing the river 
till the afternoon tide, on the ninth of Se 
tember. The peaſants fired from the houſes 
of St. Gildo, and wounded captain Johns in 
the foot, and ſeveral others. Some of the 
ſoldiers were with difficulty ſaved from drown- 
ing, and many of them loſt their firelocks in 
the water.. 2 

The enemy poſted ſome regular foot to 
guard the paſſage of the river, at the 
bridge of Plancourt, four miles above the 
fort, who moved off on ſeeing the army paſs 
it below, 6. oy 1 | 

The Britiſh troops marched to Martignon, 
on the morning of the tenth, when the quar- 
ter-maſter general, with three hundred dra- 
goons, and ſome regular foot, was ordered 
to advance before the army. About two 


French dragoons and ſome regular foot, who 
kept at the diſtance of about a hundred and 


| fifty yards, moving off gradually as he ad- 
| vanced, without any firing on either fide. 


They drew up in the incloſures round Mar- 


grenadiers, and 
flanks, | : 
About one o'clock the army reached Mar- 


ſending ſome parties on their 


| tignon, without meeting any oppoſition, ex- 


cept from a few fmall parties of French, who 


| endeavoured to harraſs the flanks, one of 


which advancing too far, made a ſignal to 
ſurrender ; but one of our flanking parties, 
not perceiving it, fired, and killed the offi · 
cer with ſome of his men. They encamped 
to the left of the town, all the army — 
paſſed through it, except the companies of 
grenadiers, who remained and covered it on 
the other ſide. The general immediately ſent 
the ſecond regiment of guards to St. Cas, in- 
tending 2 — — bread, ſhould 
be bought up without loſs. of time, if it 
ſhould be judged convenient to ſtay in that 
camp, or proper to advance up the country: 
he alſo ſent colonel Cunningham, chief en- 
gineer, to reconnoitre the beach, that they 
might be able to effect an expeditious retreat, 
if it ſhould be found neceſſary. 

As they had learnt, that ſeveral regiments 


— * 


and begun the paſſage before day light. || of the enemy had marched. from Breſt, and 


places 


, 


4. P. mg 
places adjacent, and pitched their camp two 
or three leagues diſtant from the Engliſh ar- 
my; it was determined, in a council of war, 
to march to St. Cas the next morning, and 
embark as ſoon as the ſhips could be got 
teady; and, accordingly, an aid- de- camp 
was diſpatched to lord Howe, to inform him 
of this reſolution. Colonel Clark propoſed 
to diſembark the light horſe and field pieces, 
and advance to attack the enemy; but this 
was over ruled, becauſe the French had it in 
their power, either to retire or engage, at 
their own choice. | 

About two o'clock on the morning of the 
eleventh, the generale was beat, and the army 
began to march in one column, conſiſting of 
ſix thouſand, five hundred men, ſo diſpoſed, 
as to be capable of forming before any attack 
could be made. In the- mean time, the 
Brilliant, Roſe, Active, Pallas, and Tartar 
frigates, ſtood into the bay of St. Cas, to 
cover the re-embarkation of the troops, who 
were drawn up near a windmill, on a hill 
about three quarters of a mile from the beach. 


At nine in the morning the army began to 


march down to the boats, which lay ready 
to receive them. By eleven, two thirds of 
the army, with the light horſe and artillery 


being on board, a body of the enemy's horſe 


appeared on the hill, and a little afterwards 
a much larger one of infantry, occupying 
the ground round the windmill. Upon a 
motion made by the French to deſcend, the 
bomb ketches began to play upon them with 
great ſuccels. 
midſt of a body of horſe, which rendered 
them ſo ungovernable, that the men vere 
obliged to diſmount. Several alſo fell among 
the enemy's infantry. 

A battery of ſix pieces of cannon was 
opened by the French, at half an hour after 
eleven, near the windmill, from which they 


maintained a cloſe fire on the t while 
embarking. At twelve the enemy opened a 
battery of cohorns, behind the hedge, on the 


right of the mill; but the ſhips and ketches 
kept ſo inceſſant a fire upon it, that they 
threw only two ſhells among the troops, which 


did ſome damage. They then filed off a ſe- \ 


TRUE Ne A ne 


The firſt ſhell fell in the 
| ſecond diviſion could not 


the village of St. Cas; upon which, the gre- 
nadiers of the whole army, amounting to ele- 
ven hundred men, with four companies of 
guards, under general Drury, drew up on the 


beach, to cover the battalions while embark- 


ing: In the mean time, the enemy, to avoid 
the fire of the ſhips, left the village, and en- 
deavoured to get poſſeſſion of a hollow way, 
which entirely covered them. This they 


accompliſhed ; but when they began to de- 


ſcend, the grenadiers formed in two diviſions, 
and marched to the attack. The bay of St. 
Cas was covered by an intrenchment, which 
the enemy had thrown'up to prevent or op- 
poſe the diſembarkation; and on the out- ſide 
of this work there was a ra 
extending along the ſhore, which would have 
ſerved as a cover to the enemy, from whence 
they might have annoyed the troops in re- 


embarking ; a propoſal was, therefore, made 
to the general, that the forces ſhould be taken 


on board from an open beach on the left, be- 
tween St. Cas and Guildo; but this was re- 
jected. The entrenchment would have been 
of great uſe to the grenadiers, had not gene- 
ral Drury, by ſome miſtake, inſtead of wait- 
ing behind the dyke for the enemy, marched 
the diviſion over it, and attacked the enemy. 
who were ready prepared on the other ſide 


Indeed he twice repelled them; but the con- 


tinual ſuccours pouring down from the hollow - 


way, brought them back to the charge; and 
then they repelled general Drury in his turn. 


He was now convinced of his error; for the 
get over the breaſt · 
work time enough to fuccour the firſt, whick 


was entirely broken, and with great diffi- 


culty got back. The enemy having now 


got poſſeſſion of the dyke, kept a continual 


fire upon the grenadiers, and the general 


| ſeeing that a retreat was the only remedy, 
| ordered the whole body immediately to 
ght, and make to the boats 


wheel to the ri 
as faſt as poſſible. Some embarked, but a 


battery which the French had ere&ed on the 


middle of the hill, played fo furiouſly, that 
many of the boats were beat to pieces. The 
enemy ſeeing no retreat left to the grenadiers, 

N mounted 


„ 
cond time to the left, and got poſſeſſion of 


of. ſand hills; 
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this year carried into execution. 
was concerted by Mr. Cumming, a quaker, 


mounted the dyke, and by a great 1uperiority 
of numbers, drove thoſe that remained into 
the ſea, where the greateſt part of them were 
cut to pieces, or drowned, During the laſt 


attack, the fire from the ſhips was rendered 


ineffectual, becauſe the Engliſh would have 
ſuffered equally with the French. General 
Drury was ſhot in the breaſt, but by the help 
of a grenadier, he ſtripped off his cloaths, 
and - plunged into the water, where he pe- 
riſhed, which was likewiſe the fate of a 
conſiderable number of officers as well as ſol- 
diers. 8 93 4 * 1 
It is the duty of an hiſtorian to record in 
particular, any extraordinary inſtance of me- 
rit; and that duty now calls on us to do juſ- 
tice to the character of lord Howe; who per- 


ceiving a timidity to prevail among the peo- 


ple on board the ſhips, ariſing from the great 
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Dutch, who had taken care to purchaſe the 
whole from the French.. eee 
It was evident to Mr. Cumming, that 
though the gum trade was of the utmoſt im- 
portance, yet it was not the only artiele that 


could be purchaſed here to advantage, as the 


country abounded with gold duſt, elephants 
teeth, hides, cotton, oſtrich feathers, bees- 


wax, indigo, ambergreaſe, and civit. He far- 


havock that was made among the ſoldiers on 


the ſhore, not only encouraged them to put 
off to their relief, but ſtood upright in the 
boat, amidſt all the fire of the enemy. The 
whole fleet, inſpired by this inſtance of for- 
titude, were deſirous of imitating ſo noble an 
example; by which means many were pre- 
ſerved that would etherwiſe have periſhed. 
About a thouſand men, including thoſe taken 


loſt in the whole. 
For a conſiderable time paſt, the mini 
had reſolved to attack the French ſettlements 


on the coaſt of Africa, and the deſign. was 
The plan 


a man of acute penetration, and happy in- 
vention. This perſon, who, as a private 
merchant, had made a voyage to this part of 
the coaſt of Africa, obſerved the extenſive 


trade carried on by the French, and even | 


contracted a perſonal acquaintance with Amir, 
the mooriſh king of Legibelli; in whoſe do- 
minions the moſt important branches of trade 


are carried on. The French, beſides other | 
articles of commerce, were in poſſeſſion of 
the whole trade of Gum-ſenega, a great 
quantity of which is uſed in the manufactures 
of Great-Britain, and which could only be 
procured at an exhorbitant price from the 


priſoners as well as thoſe that were ſlain, were 


— 
r 


ther obſerved, that Amir, the African prince, 
entertained a favourable opinion of the Eng- 
liſh, and a deſire of trading with them; and 
was alſo ſo exaſperated againſt the French, 
that he declared his moſt ardent deſire of their 
extermination from the river Senegal, adding, 
that he could wiſh the king of England would 
ſend an armament to reduce Fort Louis and 
the iſland of Goree, promiſing to join the 
Britiſh forces, and grant the Engliſh mer- 
chants an excluſive trade. Mr. Cumming, 
notwithſtanding the vaſt advantages that muſt 
accrue to England from the reduction of the 
French ſettlements on the coaft of Africa, 
found there were many difficulties to be ſur- 
mounted, before his plan could be adopted 
and carried into execution ; bur it required all 
his patriotic zeal and perſeverance to fur- 
mount a variety of obſtacles before the mi- 
niftry adopted it; and even then it was not 
carried into execution in its full extent. 


For this expedition a ſmall ſquadron was 


equipped, under the command of captain 
Marſh, having on board a body of marines, 
commanded by major Maſon, with a detach- 
ment of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight 
mortars, and a conſiderable quantity of war- 
like ſtores and ammunition. Captain Walker 
was appointed engineer, and Mr. Cumming, 
as chief director and promoter of the expedi- 
tion was alſo concerned. | 45 
About the beginning of March, they ſailed 


from St. Helen's, and in their paſſage touched 


at the iſland of Teneriff, and while the ſhips 
were taking in their wine and water; Mr. Cum- 
ming proceeded in the Swan: {loop to Porten- 
derrick, charged with a letter of credence to 
the king of that country, who had in his laſt 
viſit favoured him with an excluſive trade on 
that coaſt, by a formal charter WW =» 
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othet veſſels, when a regular engagement en- 
ſued, which was warmly maintained on both 
ſides, till the buſſes and one dogger running 
aground,” immediately bulged, and were fil- 
led with water. This (misfortune: obliged 
the tr oops to take to their boats; and not- 
withſtanding the difficulties that ſurrounded 
them, they reached the ſhore, where they 
were formed in a body and ſoon after joined 
by their companions in the other veſſels ; the 
whole amounting to three hundred and ninety 
marines, beſides the detachment: of artillery. 
As they expected to be attacked by the na- 
tives, who lined; the ſhore at ſome diſtance, 
they threw up an intrenchment, and as great 
part of their ſtores lay under water, they be- 
gan to diſembark them immediately 


, i | 
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Arabic language. But on his arrival, he un- 
— found the prince had engaged in a 
new war with a neighbouring nation, and that 
he was heading his army , at a very conſider- 
able diſtance from his capital. The queen 
dowager, however, told Mr. Cumming, that 
ſhe could not then ſpare any troops to aſſiſt 
the Engliſh in their expedition againſt Sene- | 
gal; but aſſured him, that if the French were 
driven from thence, ſhe - and her ! ſubjects 
would ſettle there. In the mean time, one of 
the chiefs, called you Amir, diſpatched a 
meſſenger to the king, With advice of their 
arrival and deſign; declaring that he would 
uſe the utmoſt expedition in aſſembling three 
hundred warriours to join the Engliſh troops, 
adding, that he was perſuaded the king would 


reinforce them by a detachment from his 


army. 51 vs 9 


| 11 *. enen ö 2 20h | 
Ihe expedition was not delayed on account 


of the auxiliaries promiſed by the Indian chief, 
for as ſoon as 
the armament arrived at Portendetrrick, they 
proceeded to the mouth of the Seneg 
the Indian forces were not ready to join them. 
He weighed anchor on the twenty-ſecond 
day of April, and the next day at four in the 
afternoon ſaw the French flag flying on Fort 
Louis, ſtanding in the middle of a pretty large 
town, which exhibited a very agreeable; ap- 
pearance. The armament came to anchor in 
Senegal road, after taking a large Dutch ſhip, 
loaded with gum, and ſoon perceived that the 
French had placed ſeveral armed ſloops at the 
mouth of the river to diſpute the paſſage of 
the bar, which is very dangerou. 
The Engliſh; however, without looſing 
any time, prepared for landing, and employed 
all the boats in the fleet to carry the ſtores on 
board the ſmall craft; though the enemy's 
armed veſſels kept firing on them, over a 
narrow tract of land. The neceſſary prepa- 
rations: being made, the veſſels weighed an- 
chor in order ta paſs the bar; and the wind, 
which generally blows dawn the river, chop- 


buſs, ſeized the opportunity and paſſed the 

bar, dropping his anchor on the inſide, Where 

he lay all night expoſed to the whole fire of 

the enemy. Next day he was joined by the 
$2 * You 15 BY 


captain Marſh, with the reſt of 


al, cho 
be ſafely conducted to France in an Engliſn 


They had made but little progreſs in their 
operations, when two French deputies arrived 
at the intrenchment, with propoſals for a ca- 
pitulation from the governor of the fort, and 
after a ſmall time ſpent in deliberations, it 
was agreed, that all the white people belong 


ing to the French company of Senegal ſhauld 


veſſel, without being depriyed of their pri- 
vate effects; that all the merchandiae and 
uncoined treaſure ſhould be delivered up to 
the victors; that all the forts, ſtore: houſes, 
veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every article 
belonging to the company in that river, 
ſhould be pur into the hands ef the Engliſh 
immediately after the capitulation ſhould, be 
be ſigned ; that the free natives living at 
Fort Louis ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of their effects, and in the free exerciſe 
of their religion ; and that all negroes, mul- 
latoes, and others, who could prove them- 


| ſclves:free, ſhould he at their option; either 
| toretire ta any diſtant patt of the country, or 
to remain in the placgde. 


Sg » 
* 


Theſe terms being acceded to, the captains 
Campbell and Walker, were och 
ſent up the river witb a flag 
hi the articles ſigned and executed; but they 
ping about, captain Millar in the London 


immediately 


were g ſo retarded by the rapidity of the 
ſtream, that they did not come near the fort, 


il chree in the morning; and as ſoon as day 
broke, they hoiſted their flag, and rowed up 
towards a battery, on a point of the iſland, 


5 4 0 where 


— 


ed, that the ne 


\ 


where a nl their oars near an hour, 


beating the chamade; but not the leaſt no- 


tice was taken of their approach: 
This behaviour of the enemy appearing to 
be myſterious, they determined to return to 
their intrenehment, where they were inform- 
negroes on the iſland were in 
arms, and had blocked 


Louis, reſolved to defend the place to the 
laſt extremity, unleſs they were included in 


the capitulation. This intelligence was alſo 


communicated to the governor, who at the 


fame time informed the Engliſh commander, 


that unleſs the French director- general ſhould 


be permitted to remain with the natives, as a 


ſecurity for that article of the capitulation in 
which they were concerned; rather than they 


would ſubmit, they would ſuffer themſel ves 
to be cut in | 


pieces. 

This requeſt was chearfully 
Engliſh, who directly began their march for 
Fort Louis, accompanied by a number of 
long-boats, in which the artillery and ſtores | 
had been embarked, As ſoon as the French | 
faw them advancing, they ſtruck their flag, 


and Maſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where | 


he found ninety two pieces of cannon, with | 
much treaſure and merchandize. The cor- 

ration and burghers of the town of Sene- | 
gal readily ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance 
to his Britannic-majeſty : the neighbouring | 
princes, attended by numerous retinues, vi- 


| fited the commander, and concluded treaties 


with the Engliſh, and the king of Legibelli 
fent an ambaſſador from his camp to major 


Maſon, with aſſurances of his friendſhip, | 
compliments of eee and pre- 


ſents. 


mullatoes, were ſettled at Senegal, many of 
whom enjoyed poſſeſſions of their own. Thus 
without looſing a ſingle man, Great-Britain 
obtained a conqueſt, from which, with proper 
management, ſhe might derive conſiderable 
wealth. 

Fort Louis being taken: poſſeſſion of by | 
the Engliſh, they ſecured the priſoners, and | 


placed a number of armed: boats to ſecure the 
paſſage of the bar; the large ſhips praceed- 


4 


mel by the | 


' 


About three | thouſand free negroes and 
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ed to make an attempt upon the iſland of 
Goree, thirty leagues diſtant from Senegal; 


|| where the French company had confiderable 
magazines; and lodged the negtipe 


ſlaves 


until they could be an for the OOO 


| 


up the French in Fort | 


1 
1. 


P 


dies. 
This expedition; however, tar want of 4 
ſufficient force, miſcarried; bur was attended 
with little or no da to the Engliſh. . 
Though they failed in the attempt, yet they 
were not intimidated thereby; perſuaded, that 
the conqueſt of Senegal was by no means ſe: 
— mqe while che F 8 1 poſſeſſion of 
Wherefore: a "rene was ſoon after fitted 
out in England, and the command given to 
commodore Keppel, brother to the earl of 
Albermarle. This ſquadron, which conſiſted 
of the Torbay, Fougueux, Naſſau, Prince 
Edward, and Dunkirk, ſeveral Frigates, two 
bomb Ketches, and ſome tranſports, . 
ſeven hundred regular troops on board, ſai 
from Cork, on the eleventh of November. 
| After a very tempeſtuous e, they ar- 
rived at — on the twenty eighth of Des 
cember, in the evening, and the Saltafn fri- 
gate was ordered to bear down into the bay 


| between Point Goree, and Point Barnabas, 


that when orders ſhould be given for that 
purpoſe, the troops might be landed with the | 
greater expedition. 
By four the next morning, all the flat 155. 
tomed boats were ſent on board the tranſports, 
for diſembarking the land troops; accordingly 
all of them, to the number of ſix hundred. 
men, were in their reſpective boats before 


nine in the morning; and the — of war 


ren res their Preparations in the mean 
time. 
As it was thought unadviſeable to attack 


the iſland on the weſt-fide, orders were 
given that one of the bombs ſhould go down 
firſt, and the Prince Edward to eover her 
from the fire of the enemy and anchor a- breaſt 
of a ſmall battery, a Kain below. the citadel, 
on the north. C er in the Naſſau, 
vas ordered to lead che line of battle on the 
right, anchoring a-breſt af St. Peter's bat- 
$a of five Com” The en 1 
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zn the order, and was to bring up a- breaſt 


a battery, à little to the north of the for- 
=? which battery was as yet unfiniſhed, 
and an embrazure at that time opened. The 
commodore followed in the Torbay, taking 
for his part 
guns, with the weſtern corner of St. Fran- 
cis's fort, of four guns of a ſmaller ſize. 
Captain Knight, in the Fougueux, having 
the ſecond ſtation on the left, bringing up the 
rear, with directions at the ſame time to cover 
the other bomb, on his ſtarboard quarter, 
had allotted: to his ſhate, the mortar: bat- 
tery of eight guns, ſo called from two 
large mortars, which are covered by the 
battery. % wp Rt 

As ſoon as the fire ſhip had dropped her 
anchor from her ſtern, ſhe was to hoiſt a 
pendant at her mizen-peek, to acquaint the 
next ſhip that ſhe had brought up; thus the 
ſecond was to acquaint the third; and ſo on 
to the reſt. Particular orders were likewiſe 

ven not to fire a gun, until each had his 
ſhip a breaſt of his ſtation, and moored both 


head and ſtern. 


board their ſhips, and 


poſſibly could. | 


bomb, bore down towards the iſland about nine 
o'clock, and in ten minutes after, the action 
began, by throwing a ſhell from the bomb. 
In a moment the enemy returned the fire 
from both forts and batteries; and with their 
ſecond ſhot, carried away the Prince Edward's 
enſign ſtaff, and ſet fire to an arms-cheſt, 
which blowing up, killed one of the marines, 
They afterwards pointed ſome of their pieces 
ſo well, that captain Forteſcue, Mr. Elliot, 
of the marines, the maſter, with two midſhip- 
men, had well nigh ſuffered with one ſhot, 
which went through the midſt of them, as 
they ſtood together, impatiently loooking out 
for their ſecond, ' 26017247 4h 
The gallant and intrepid behaviour of the 
Prince Edward was witneſſed by the whole 
| ſquadron, who ſent up the moſt fervent wiſhes 
on the occaſion. The commodore ſaw, with 


concern, the Naſſau, tedious in getting under 


fail . but as there could be no reaſon to ſuſ- 


the weſt point battery of five 


On the captains. departure, 
the commodote's laſt orders were, to get on || 
lead on as faſt as they 
1 Is on the approach of the boat, hailed the offi- 
The Prince Edward, with the Fire Drake || 
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pect an officer of captain Sgyer's approved 
| valour, imagining that a foul cable might oc» 


„ 


caſion the delay, he turned his thoughts to 


other matters, which might poſſibly be of 
ſervice. Obſerving that the Fire Drake over- 
charged her mortars, all her ſhells falling far 
beyond the ifland, to the ſouth, he ſent his 
boat on board the Furnace. bomb, with this 
meſſage.” © That, as they ſaw. the. error of 
e the other, in over-charging the mortars, 
de they would avoid that extreme: and that; 
as the enemy ſeemed bent upon ſinking 
the Prince Edward, and the Fire Drake; 
he deſired they would, at the diſtance they 
ce then were, begin the fire; and endeavour, 
<« as: much as poſſible, to draw part of the 
« enemy's attention from their ſuffering 
« friends.” The orders were immediately 
obeyed, ſhe bore down cloſe under the Fous 
gueux's ſtern, and getting upon the larboard 
quarter, began her fire. b 59 
The commodore, in the interim, beheld, 
wich great concern, that the Naſſau did not, 
or could not bear away to the relief of the 
Prince Edward, and ſent his boat to know 
the reaſon, why ſhe was prevented from bear- 
ing down into her ſtation. Captain Sayery 


cc 
£ 


cer, and aſked him, if his .orders were he 
ſhould bear away? The meſſenger replied, 


the commodore wondered he did not; on 
which it is ſaid, that captain Sayer anſwered, 
he had expected a fi 
that purpoſe. But he was ſtill more unfor- 


al, as further orders to 


tunate, for after his anchor was up, his ſhip- 
was ſo long in wearing, that betwixt the ene- 
my's firſt fire, and the Naſſau ſupporting the 
Prince Edward, was a ſpace little ſhort of 


thirty minutes; though then ſhe made ample- 


ſatisfaction, and abundant compenſation for 


the firſt loſs of time. 


As the wind began to fall, both the Tor- 
bay and Fougueux were greatly hindered in 
bearing down; another misfortune alſo at- 
tended the commander of the Furnace bomb; 
for, endeavouring to come under the Torbay's 
ſtern, he ran athwart the Fougueux's lee 
bow, which cauſed a ſecond delay; but her- 
aſſiſtance was not indiſpenſably requiſite, aa. 


| the fire of the Torbay alone was ſufficient to: | 


have 
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els.” 

The commbliare: had brought up with ſo 
much alacrity and judgment, that when he 
was moored, the enemy could not bring a gun 
from St. Francis's fort to bear upon him. The 
fire from the Torbay was indeed ſo terrible, 
that ſhe appeared in one continual” blaze of 
fire, and that part of the iſland upon which 
ſhe lay, was darkened by a cloud of earth; 
ſand, and ſmoke in conjunction. 

The oppoſite ſnore was lined by many — 
dreds of negroes, who came down to view 


the engagement. They were aſtoniſhed to 


ſee ſhips bearing down with the utmoſt intre- 
pidity againſt ſtone walls, and receiving the 
fire from the batteries with-undaunted reſolu- 
lution, and that brave contempt by which the 
Britiſh ſailors are ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. 

At length the governor thought proper to 
ſtrike his flag; but the commodore, in the 
midſt of fire and- ſmoke, did not very early 
perceive the ſilence of the enemy, and at laſt 
only ſuſpected they had ſtruck, from the ſilence 


of the reſt of the ſquadron ; tor, by the time 


he had ſlackened his fire, ſo as to look around 
him, not a Frenchman was to be ſeen, but 


thoſe who were running to the-cover of the 
caſtle on the hill. 

Hereupon he diſpatched a lieutenant, at- 
tended by his ſecretary, to wait upon the go- 


vernor on the ifland: but before they were 


got from the boat, they were met by M. St. 


Jean on the beach, — aſked them, On 


<« what terms the honourable Mr. Keppel 
s propoſed he ſhould ſurrender?” Surprized 
at the queſtion, they aſked him again, If 
* his flag was not already ſtruck ?“ He an- 
ſwered in the negative, and that he meant it 
only as a ſignal for a parley. But being 
told, that the commodore would hear of no 
terms but his own, he replied, If that was 


the caſe, he was ſufficiently. prepared, and 
% knew how todefend himſelf. To which the 


others anſwered, :T hat the commodore had 
brought up in a ſituation, that no gun could 
« hurt him, and minded little if they ſtood 
out for a month;“ and putting off the 
bass, left him this fignal, 


| 
That, the mo- il 
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« ment the commodore ſhould fire one gun 

<« over the iſland, they might vn again, 
pleaſed. ““ 

As the commodore had not che leaſt — 


cion of ſuch a procedure, he had made a 
nal for all lieutenants; but, on being Bibel 


ed of the governor's anſwer, ſent them off to 

ive ſhips; and agreeable to the 
ſignal left with the enemy, fired one gun over 
tlie iſland 3 and immediately after gave them 
a whole broad ſide ; the other ſhips firing, 
more or leſs, according as they were in readi- 
neſs; for before the reſt of the ſquadron 
could get their guns reprimed, M. St. Jean; 
not being able to keep his men to their quar- 
ters, was obliged to drop the regimental co- 
lours over the wall, as a ſignal for ſurrender- 
ing. About noon the commodore ſent a par- 
ty of his marines. on ſhore, who took poſſeſ- 
ſion af the iſland; the governor ſurrendering 
himſelf and the garriſon priſoners at diſcetion; 
and marching up to the fort of St. Michael, 
they hoiſted the Britiſh colours; when three 
* from the . of che citadel put 
an end to the ceremony: 


In the mean time, North Anhoricd exhi- 


bited ſcenes of much greater importance; 
| | where about fifty 


thouſand men, including 
twenty-two thouſand regular forces, were al- 
ſembled, excluſive of the fleet and marines. 
Major general Abercrombie was now. com- 
mander in chief; but the troops being divid- 


ed into three bodies, in order to at; in dif- 
ferent parts, were headed by three diſtin&t 


leaders. Twelve thouſand deſtined for an at- 
temp on Cape Breton, under the command of 


major general Amherſt: ſixteen thouſand were 
reſerved under the direction of: the 


general 
himſelf, for the reduction of Crown Point; 


and eight thouſand were allotted for the con- 


queſt of Fort du Queſne, under the _—_— 
of brigadier general Forbes. 


General Amherſt, on the twenty⸗ eig bth 
day of May, embarked his troops ar Hlallifax,. 


in Nova Scotia, and ſailed for Louiſbourgh 
with the Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by ad- 


miral Boſcawen; the whole fleet conſiſting 
of one hundred and fifty - ſeven ſail. On the 
ſecond of ene my anchored in Gabarus · 
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bay, about ſeven miles to the weſtward of 
Louiſbourg. The garriſon of this place 
| conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred re- 
gular troops, three hundred militia, formed 
of the burghers, under the command of the 
che valier Drucour ; and ſoon after the land- 
ing of the Britiſh troops, the French were 
reinforced by three hundred and fifty Cana- 
dians, including ſixty Indians. The mouth 
of the harbour was guarded by ſix ſhips of 
the line, and five frigates, three of which 
were ſunk in the haven's mouth, in order to 
render the paſſage impaſſable to the Engliſh 
fleet. The governor. had taken every pre- 
caution in his power to prevent the Britiſh 
forces from landing on the iſland ; and in 
order to this, had erected a chain of forts, 
extending two leagues and a half along the 
moſt acceſſable parts of the beach. Batte- 
ries were alſo erected, and entrenchments 
thrown up; but ſome ſpots ſtill remained 
unfortified, and on one of thoſe the Britiſh 
forces were diſembarked. 1 | 
On the firſt appearance of the Engliſh fleet, 


ſerve their motions; but Amherſt, by ſend- 
ing a number of under a ſtrong con- 
voy towards Lorembec, beyond the mouth of 
the harbour, drew. the enemy's attention to 
that part of the iſland ;z while a landing was 
actually effected on the other ſide of the town, 


of the gallant brigadier general Wolfe; ſe- 


{ſcoured the beach with their ſhot. The diſ- 
embarkation was attended with many difficul- 
ues from a large ſurf, which rolled impetu- 


batteries of the enemy. The valiant Wolfe, 
however, purſued his point with great ſpirit 


the boats approached the: ſhore, leaped into 
the water with great alacrity, and in a few 
minutes drove the French from their works 
and artillery. But the difficulty of landing 
artillery and ſtores in tempeſtous weather ; 
added to the. nature of the ground, which 
was ſoft and marſhy, retarded the operations 
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Drucour ſent out ſeveral detachments to ob- 


veral ſloops and frigates having previouſly | 


and deliberation ; and the ſoldiers, when the 


of the ſiege, which, however, general Am- 
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herſt carried on with the utmoſt c reumſpec. 


Ordets were now given by Prucour for the 
grand battery, which was detached from -« of 
body of the place, to be demoliſhed : he alto 
recalled all his out-poſts, and prepared for a 
vigorous defence. He maintained a very ſe- 
vere fire againſt the works of the beſiegers, 
from the town, the iſland battery, and the 


ſnips in the harbour; and divers fallies were 


made, but with very little effect. In the 
mean time, general Wolfe marched round 
part of the harbour, and took 


the north-eaft 
poſſeſſion of the light - houſe point, where he 
erected ſeveral batteries againſt the ſhips, and 
the fortifications of the ifland, the latter of 
which was effectually ſilenced in à little 
We.. f I a 8 A842 4 
The Echo. frigate, which had made its eſ- 
cape. out of the harbour, was taken on the 


nineteenth day of. June, by the Engliſh crui- 


zers, and from the officers of this ſhip, the 


| admiral learned that the Bizarre, another fri- 


— — — — — —— — ꝗ —˙12ũ — — — 


on the eighth of June, under the command 


gate, accompanied by the Cornete, had ſail- 
ed from Louiſbourg, the very day the troops 
were landed. On the twentieth of July, the 
Entreprenant, Capricieux, and Celebre, all 
ſhips of the line were ſet on fire by the ſhells, 
and burned: to aſhes; ſo that the Prudent, 
and Bienfaiſant, only remained in the harbour; 
and theſe the admiral undertook to deſtroy. 
Accordingly, in the- night, by the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-ſixth of the ſame month, the 
boats of the ſquadron, divided into two de- 
tachments, were ſent into the harbour, under 


| the command of two young captains, La- 
| fore, and Belfour. - They executed their or- 


ouſly on the beaeh, and a ſmart fire from the | 
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ders through a terrible diſcharge of cannon, 
and muſquetry, and boarded the enemy 
ſword in hand. The Prudent, being a 
ground, was ſet on fire and deſtroyed; and 
the ſailors towed the Beinfaiſant out of the 
harbour in triumph. N 
The moſt chearful diligence was now evi- 
dent in the carrying on the ſiege; and the 
French governor, finding it impoſſible to 
ſtand the affault, thought proper to capitu- 
late; by which he and his garriſon became 
priſoners of war. In conſequence of this ca- 
|  & Pitulation, 
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pitulation, major Farhuhar took poſſeſſion of | 
the weſtern gate, and brigadier Whitmore 
was detached fo difarm the garriſon, and poſt 
the neceflary guards at the entrances of the 
magazines arid on the ramparts. | 5 


dred men killed and wounded, the Engliſh 
obtained poſſeſſion of the important iſland of 


. bourg, in which the victors found two hun- 
dred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and 
eighteen mortars, together, with a very large | 
quantity of ſtores and ammunition. The 
- merchants and inhabitants were ſent to France 
cers, marines, and ſeamen, were tranſported 
veral ſhips were detached, with a body of 
forces commanded by lieutenant colonel lord 
Rollo, to take poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. 


of St. Laurence. 


ſtocked with cattle, and contained about four 


pair of colours taken at Louiſbourg, were | 


commerce, and two gallant actions pe 


- 


Thus, at the expence of about four hun- 


KK 


Cape Breton, and the ſtrong town of Louiſ- 


in Engliſh ſhips; but the garriſon, ſea offi- 


to England. 3 5 
As ſoon as Cape Breton was reduced, ſe- 
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John, a ſmall but fertile place in the gulph 
The inhabitants made no 
oppoſition, but readily brought in their arms, 
and ſurrendered. At the governor's quarters, 
lord Rollo found ſeveral ſcalps of Engliſh- 
men, whom the ſavages had butchered, at 
the inſtigation of their patron the biſhop. 
This iſland abounded in grain, was well 


thouſand inhabitants. 

The whole kingdom was filled with exul- | 
tation, on the valuable conqueſt of the iſlands | 
of Cape Breton and St. Johnz and eleven 


by his majeſty's order, carried in a pompous 
parade, efcorted by a party of horſe, and 
joot guards, with kettle drums and trumpets, 
from Kenſington palace to the cathedral of 
St. Paul, where they were depoſited as tro- 
phies, under a diſcharge of cannon, and 
other expreſſions of triumph, and exulta- 
tion. 25 
In the Weſt-Indies, nothing very material 
happened, other than the protection of our 
4 
by captain Tyrrel, who in the Buckingham 
aſſiſted by the Cambridge, demoliſhed a ſmall 
fort in Grand Ana bay in the iſland of Mar- 
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tinico, and toook four privateers, one of 


which he converted into a tender, and de- 


ſtroyed the other three. 22 0 
But we muſt not omit to record an inſtance 


of humanity, which extremely redounds to 


the honour of captain Tyrrell, When the 
fort was demoliſhed, the men fluſhed with 
victory warmly ſolicited leave to deſtroy a vil- 
lage ſituated near it, but their valiant com- 
mander replied, ** Gentlemen, it is beneath 


us to render a number of poor people mi- 


“ ſerable, by deſtroying their habitations; 


brave Engliſhmen ſcorn to diſtreſs even 


„their enemies, when not in arms againſt 
them.” This ſpeech had the deſired effect on 


the brave tars, in conſequence of which the 


dwellings of the poor inoffenfive villagers 


| were ſaved from deſtruction. 


Some months after this, captain Tyrrel, 
being detached in the Buckingham' on a 
cruize, fell in with the. Weazel ſloop, com- 


manded by lieutenant Bowles, between the 
| iſlands of Montſerrat and Guadaloupe ; and 


ſoon after diſcovered a fleet of nineteen fail 
under the convoy of a French man of war 


called the Floriſſant, and two frigates. The 
brave Tyrrel, undiſmayed by their ſtrength - 
and number, immediately gave chace with 


all the fail he could carry. The enemy were 


prepared to receive him; but after a ſhort 


engagement became intimidated by his briſk 
fire, with which he ſoon diſabled the two fri- 
gates, and preſſed hard on the Floriſſant, 
which now made ſail in order to eſcape z but 
Tyrrel prevented her deſign by getting 
within piſtol ſhot, and pouring into her 
a whole broadſide, which did great execu- 
tion. c | 
The. falutation«.was returned with equal 
courage, and a moſt furious engagement 
enſued :. captain Tyrrel received a wound in 
his face and loſt three fingers of his right 
hand, which obliged him to leave the com- 
mand of his ſhip to Mr. Marſhal his firſt 
lieutenant, who continued the action with 
great bravery until he loſt his life: the 
charge then deſcended to the ſecond lieu- 
tenant, who behaved with equal intrepi- 
dity, and maintained a moſt deſperate 
| e engagement. 
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engagement. At length, the fire of the 
Flortant ceaſed, and confuſion, terror, and 
uproar prevailed among her officers and 


* 


men, till ſhe ſtruck her colours. At this 
time, the ſea ran ſo high, and the Bucking- 
ham was in ſo ſhattered a condition, that they 
could not immediately board the enemy; 
which being perceived by the commander, 
he fpread all the ſail he could, and made his 
eſcape. But though the gallant Tyrrel was 
diſappointed of his prize, the action will al- 
ways be remembered with honour. The 
Buckingham had twenty men killed and 
wounded ; but the Floriſſant had above one 


hundred and eighty killed, and three hun- 


dred wounded; ſhe was alſo ſo greatly dif- 
abled in her hull, that they could not keep 
her above water, till their arrival at Martini- 
co, without the utmoſt difficulty. 


The var in the Eaſt- Indies was, in tlie in- 
terim, carried on with vigour, though not 


always with ſucceſs. Vice admiral Pocock, 
being joined by commodore Stephens in 
Madraſs road with the reinforcements from 
England, failed on the twenty-ſeventh of 
March with the Yarmouth, Elizabeth, Tyger, 
Weymouth, Cumberland, Newcaſtle, Saliſ- 


bury, Queenborough, and Protector ftore- | 


ſhip, in order to get to windward of St. Da- 
vid's, to intercept the French ſquadron, which 
he had reaſon to expe, fl. 
He diſcovered ſeven ſnips, on the twenty- 
ninth in the morning, in St. David's road, 
getting under ſail, and two cruizing in the 


offing, and immediately gave chace. The 


ſeven ſhips ſtood off under their topſails, and 
being joined by the two ſhips in the offing, 
formed the line of battle a-head. The admi- 
ral judged it neceſſary to form his line of 
battle alſo; but as ſoon as his ſhips had got 
into their ſtation, being nearly within a ran- 
dom ſhot of the enemy, bore down upon the 
Zodiaque, on board which ſhip, M. &Ache 
wore a cornette ; but he was obli 
the ſignals for the Newcaſtle and Weymouth, | 
obſerving | 
lame time. 


4 Although the enemy fired upon the Eng- 
Ji 


did not make the ſignal to engage, till he was 


to make | 
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within half muſquet ſhot of the Zodiaque, 
which was about three o'clock. A few 

minutes after, perceiving his ſhips were not 


that they did not bear away at the || 


cloſe enough to the enemy, he made the ſig- 
nal for a cloſer engagement, which was im- 
mediately complied with by the ſhips in the 
van. At half an hour paſt four, obſerving 
the rear of the French line had drawn up 
pretty cloſe - to the Zodiaque, the admiral 
made the Cumberland, Newcaſtle and Wey- 


| mouth ſignals to make up and engage cloſe. 
| Soon after, M. d' Ache broke the line and put 
| before the wind; his ſecond a- ſtern, which kept 


on the Varmouth's quarter moſt part of the 
action, then came up a long fide, gave his fire, 
and bore away. The other two ſhips in the 
rear came up in like manner, and then bore 


away; and a few minutes after, obſerving the 


enemy's van to bear away alſo, the admiral 
hauled down the ſignal for the line, and made 
the ſignal for a gener al chace. At fix, obſerv- 
ing the enemy join two ſhips, about four miles 
to leeward, and at the ſame time hauling their 
wind to the weſtward, and ſeeming to form 
the line a-head, and the Yarmouth's maſts, 
yards, fails, and rigging, as well as the Eliza- 
beth's, Tyger's, and Saliſbury's, being fo 
much damaged as to prevent their keeping up 
with the ſhips that were in the rear during the 
en ment, which had received but little 
damage; and night approaching, the admiral 
followed the enemy as well as he could, ſtand- 


ing to the S. W. in order, if poſſible, to keep 


to windward of them, in hopes of being able 
to engage them next morning; hut as they 
ſhewed no lights, nor made any night ſignals 

that could be obſerved, he did not ſee them in 
the night nor next morning; and therefore 
concluding they had weathered him in the 
night, by being able to carry more ſail, he con- 
tinued his endeavours to work up after them 
until ſix in the morning of the firſt of May, 
when, finding he loſt ground conſiderably, he 
came to an anchor about three leagues north- 
ward of Madraſs, and ſent an officer to the 
chief of that ſettlement for intelligence, who 
informed him that the Bien-Aime of ſeventy - 
four guns had received ſo much damage in the 


8 
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* * e 


ſh while they were going down, the admiral |} 


action, that they were obliged to run her on 
ſhore a little to the ſouthward of Alem- 
| parye, 


4bo 
parve, where the French ſquadron was at 
anchor. „ 

At nine o'clock in the morning, the day 
before the admiral fell in with them, the 
French had arrived in St. David's road; and 
had not landed any troops when they engaged. 
M. Lally on their arrival went to Pondicher- 
ry on board the Comte de Provence, accom- 
panied by the Diligent frigate, which were 
the two ſhips that joined the French ſquadron 
after they bore away. The Bridgwater and 
Triton being at anchor in St. David's road 
when they arrived, were ſo ſurrounded, that 
their captains found there was no poſſibility 
of eſcaping, and therefore ran their ſhips on 
ſhore, burned them, and retired to the fort 
with all their men, | 

No certain accounts of the enemy's loſs was 
obtained by the admiral; but according to 
the reports of the Dutch, and ſeveral French 
officers, they had ſix hundred men killed in 
the action, and many more wounded, The 
loſs on our part was only twenty-nine killed, 
and eighty-nine wounded. The action was 
abour teven leagues W. by N. of Alemparve. 

The admiral highly applauds the conduct 
of commodore Stephens, the captains Latham 
and Samerſet who were in the van, and alſo 
captain Kempenfelt, the commodore's cap- 
tain, who, he ſays, behaved as became gal- 
lant officers : and that captain Harriſon's be- 
haviour, as well as that of all the officers and 
men belonging to the Yarmouth, gave him 
ſenſible ſatisfaction : and that had the captains 
in the rear done their duty as well, he ſhould 
have commanded them with great pleaſure : 
but their manner of acting in the engagement 
appeared ſo faulty, that on his return to Ma- 
draſs, he ordered a court- martial to aſſemble, 
and enquire into their conduct. In conſe- 
quence of this, captain Nicholas Vincent was 
{ſentenced to be diſmiſſed from the command 
of the Weymouth: captain George Legge of 
the Newcaſtle, to be caſhiered from his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and captain William Brereton 
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tenth of May, with an intent to get up to fort 


St. David; but was not able to effect it. He 


3 


of the Cumberland, to loſe one year's rank as 


a poſt captain. 


Having repaired the moſt material damages | 
of his ſhips, admiral Pocock put to ſea the 


got ſight of Pondicherry on the thirtieth, and 


the next morning the French ſquadron, which 


had been there ever ſince the fifth, ſtood out 
of the road, and got away, notwithſtanding 


the admiral's utmoſt endeavours to come up 


with them. On the ſixth of June, upon re- 
ceiving an account that. fort St. David's had. 
ſurrendered to the French, he judged it pru« 
dent to return immediately to Madraſs, in or- 
der to take in proper refreſhments 

On' the twenty-fifth day of July the ad- 
miral again ſailed in queſt of the enemy 


and on the twenty-ſeventh in the evening, 


got within three leagues of Pondicherry 
road, where he perceived their ſquadron at 
anchor, conſiſting of eight fail of the line, 
and a frigate. They got under fail the next 
morning and ſtood to the ſouthward. The 
admiral made the ſignal to chace, and endea- 
voured to weather them, as the moſt probable 
means of bringing them to action, which, 
however, he was not able to accompliſh till 
the third of Auguſt, when taking the advan- 


tage of the ſea breeze, he got the weather 


gage, and brought on the engagement About 
one o'clock. M. d' Achẽ ſet his foreſail, and 
bore away in about ten minutes, his ſquadron 
following his example, and continuing a run- 


ning fight in a very irregular manner till three 


o'clock. The admiral. then made the ſignal 
for a general chace; upon which the French 
cut away their boats, and made all the fail 


they could ; he purſued them till it was dark, 
when they eſcaped by out-failing him, and 
got into Pondicherry road. The admiral an- 


chored with his ſquadron off a French ſettle- 


ment called Carrical, on the ſame evening. 


In this action, the loſs of men on the part 
of the Engliſn, was only thirty one killed, 
and one hundred and ſixteen wounded; among 
the latter were commodore Stephens, and cap- 
tain Martin. On this occaſion the admiral 


expreſſed the greateſt approbation of the be- 


haviour of the officers and men in general. 
The French ſquadron continued in Pondi- 
cherry road till the third of September, when 
they ſailed for the iſlands to clean and refit ; 
: | two 


th D. 1758, 
two of their ſhips being in a very 
Their loſs in this laſt action, amounted. to 


according to the moſt authentic accounts. 


Madraſs on the fourteenth of September, 
with colonel Draper on board, and a detach- 
ment of his regiment. | 


- 


twelfth of December, towards Choultry plain, 
and were cannonaded by the Engliſh, who 
killed about forty of them, without ſuſtaining 
diviſions, one directly towards the Engliſh, 


Thome road. The colonels Lawrence and 


| 82 
al 


Proper regard to brevity, we now paſs on to 
exhibit, a ſummary view of the operations 
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bad cereh | 
thers conſiderably damaged. | mul 
tion, and the othe 4 countries which ſhould be reduced by the ar- 
mies of the . mdſt Chriſtian king. 
ſame time, a decree. was publiſhed, at Paris, 


The company's ſhip the Pitt, arrived at | by which it appeared, that the court of Ver- 


five hundred and forty killed and wounded, | 


any loſs on their ſide. They marched in three 


one towards Egmore, and the other down St. | 


— 


Paris; in order to receive the revenues of that 
electorate, together with thoſe of all other 


At the 


ſailles had determined the government and 
ſyſtem of the electorate, contrary to an ex- 
preſs article of the capitulation granted to the 


The French army made a motion, on the || city of Hanover, when it ſurrendered. The 


French, therefore, who had ſet the example, 
could have no kind of right to complain of 


the breach of articles. 
The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, alarmed at 


theſe proceedings, ſollicited a treaty with the 


French king, whereby the former was injoin- 
ed not to act directly or indirectly againſt his 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty; and, in conſequence 
of this treaty, the latter was to afford kim 
| the, moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſupport, if his 


eſtates ſhould be attacked. 


The landgrave of Heſſe Caflel, however, 


was not the only prince alarmed by the pro- 
reſs of the French arms. The duke of 
zrunſwick, though now nearly connected with 


| his Britannic majeſty, in order to detach him- 
| ſelf from the deſperate fortune of Hanover, 
| concluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna 
and Verſailles, ten days after the former con- 


vention was ſigned. es. 
The news of this treaty . greatly alarmed 
prince Ferdinand, who was. now commander 


in chief of the Hanoverian army, and he de- 


termined to fruſtrate the expectations of the 
French king. He had received orders to re- 


ſume the operations of the war againſt the 


enemy, and thought . proper to detain the 


troops of Brunſwick, and alfo his nephew, 


* 


the hereditary prince, notwithſtanding the 
treaty ſigned by his brother, who wrote an ex- 
poſtulatory letter to prince Ferdinand, com- 
plaining of his having ſeduced his troops, 
decoyed his. ſon, and diſgraced his family. 


He peremptorily. demanded the return of his 
troops, and threatened, in caſe of refuſal, 


to apply more effectual methods. But prince 
Ferdinand adhered to his purpoſe: he de- 
tained both the troops and hereditary prince, 
who, being fond of the ſervice, ſoon ſigna- 
lized himſelf by many valiant feats, and was 
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the court of Verſailles againft his Britannic 
majeſty, on the violation of the treaty ſigned 


wretched remnant of the French army, to 


pily diſappointed, by the ingenuous beha- 


de fold at a low rate, after diſtributing a con- 
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juſtly conſidered as one of the greateſt heroes ſiderable quantity to the poor. An inſtance 
in the military way, which the preſent age || of humanity, more to the credit of that no- 
has produced. | 1 

A virulent memorial was now publiſhed by || of conqueſt. ho e 

The majority of the French forces now re- 
tired to Hamelen, leaving a conſiderable de- 
tachment under count Chabot, at Hoya, a 


at Cloſter-Seven ;. bur an anſwer ſoon appear- 
ed, which refuted every article of the charge, 
and wy juſtified the conduct of the king of | 
r 1 

rince Ferdinand, about the middle of 
of February, being joined by a yo of 
Pruſſian horſe, under the command the 
prince of Holſtein - Gottorp, the whole army 
was put in motion, and advanced to the 


country of Bremen. The enemy were ſoon 


much importance, that prince Ferdinand de- 
termined to drive the enemy from it. The 
hereditary prince of Brunſwick was appointed 
for this ſervice, with four battalions of foot, 
and a detachment of light horſe. The prince, 
pleaſed with an opportunity of diſplaying his 
military talents, undertook the expedition 
| | with great alacrity. He had a broad and deep 

diſlodged from Rottenburg, Otterſburg, and || river to paſs, and no means of tranſporting 
Verden, they alſo abandoned the city of | his men but a ſingle float, and even this was 
Bremen, on the approach of the Hanoverian | ſoon rendered uſeleſs by a ſtrong wind, which 
army, who took poſſeſſion of it without op- || aroſe about the time that one half of his troops 

oſition. | 

The duke de Richlieu had, in the interim, 
been recalled, and the count de Clermont 
now commanded the French forces. The 
appointment of this general was at once 
ü —— to the army, and the ſubjects of | 
anover ; Richlieu having treatedthem with || the moſt renowned of warriors: he deter- 
great inhumanity. The count, perceiving that || mined not to ſpend any time in bringing 
it would be impoſſible for him, with the |} over the reſt of his troops, but to puſh on 
with ſuch reſolution, as could not fail of in- 
| timidating the enemy, and' giving him an 
opportunity of attacking them with ſucceſs, 
notwithſtanding the ſmall number of his 


munication was cut off between the prince and 
a large part off his detachment; while the 
| party he was going to diſlodge, was ſuperior 
to his whole force. Thus embarraſſed, the 


oppoſe prince Ferdinand in the field, with 
fucceſs, or even maintain the footing his pre- 
deceſſor had gained, retreated as the alhes 


advanced, with ſuch precipitation, as frequent- || forces, Accordingly, the detachment was in 


ly to leave the greater part of his artillery || motion before five in the morning, and 
and baggage behind him, and ſometimes even || marched with the utmoſt expedition directiy 
his ſick men. | Ito Hoya. When they were only a mile and 

As the people of Hanover now ſaw that || a half diſtant from. the place, another ac- 


the French were not able to face the allies, || cident had nearly defeated the ſucceſs of the 


they were convinced they muſt ſoon abandon || enterprize, The detachment fired, by miſ- 
their city, and dreaded the abuſes and cruel- || take, upon four of the enemy's 
ties they had reaſon to fear would be prac- who were patroling in the neighbourhood 
tiſed on that occaſion. But they were hap- || of the place. The fire was caught. from 
man to man, till at length it became gene- 
ral; and could not fail of alarming the ene - 
my. An intrepid reſolution was now the only 
refource, and was accordingly aſſumed. They 
marched with the utmoſt expedition to the 
| town, and attacked the enemy at the bes. 2 


viour of their governor, the duke of Randan, 
who, not only kept the ſoldiers within the 
bounds of the moſt rigid diſcipline, but even 
ordered the large magaaine of proviſions to 


bleman, than titles of honour, or triumphs 


ſtrong fort upon the Weſer, and a place of ſo 


had paſſed over, By this accident, all com- 


prince formed and executed a plan, worthy 
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a fierce fire enſued, without any apparent | 
ad vantage reſulting to either party, and the 
ground was ſo-uneven, that the prince could | 
not bring up his whole detachment, Senſi- 


ble of this difficulty, he formed the deſign 
of attacki 


Every thing ſucceeded to his wiſh : the attack 


was made with fixed bayonets, and a terrible | 


Naughter enſued. The French abandoned the 
bridge, and fled in confuſion; and the prince, 
having diſlodged the enemy, rejoined the 


other part of his detachment. The count de | 
Chabor, threw himſelf, with two battalions, || prince ac | de Cl 
in order to ſtop, if poſſible, the progreſs of 


into the caſtle and determined” to defend the 
place to the laft extremity, but ſoon after ca- 
pitulated, by which his (garriſon marched out 
with all the honours of war; but their can- 
non, ſtores, and ammunition, were ſurren- 
dered to the victor. The prince had about 
an hundred men killed and wounded, but 
took fix hundred and ſeventeen priſoners. By 
- this action a place of the utmoſt importance, 
and which opened a paſſage over the Weſer, 
was ſecured to the Hanoverian army. This 
was the, firſt exploit of the hereditary prince, 
whoſe future conduct by no means fell ſhort 
of this glorious beginning. { 


On his return from Hoya, his ſerene high- 


neſs inveſted Minden, which was defended by 
a garriſon of four thouſand men, who in 
nine days ſurrendered themfelves priſoners of 
war. About the ſame time ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
happened between the advanced parties of the 
Hanoverian and French armies, but always 
to the advantage of the former; the latter, 
ſurrounded with diffieulties and diſtreſs, 
marched in three columns towards the 
Rhine. enn Ben 

Prince Ferdinand finding it impoſſi ble to 
prevent the French from paſſing the Rhine, 
cantoned the allied army in the biſhopric of 
Munſter, but did not remain long inactive. 
About the latter end of May, he ordered a 
detachment to paſs the Rhine at Duyſburgh, 
under the command of colonel Scheither, 
who executed his orders without loſs of time, 
defeated three battalions of the enemy, and 
took five pieces of cannon. | 


the enemy in the rear; but to 
carry this ſcheme into execution, 1t was ne- | 


ceſſary to make a circuit about the town. || unoppoſed, at the head of a powerful army 
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The whole army paſſed the Rhine on the 
ſeventh of June, on a bridge conſtructed for 
that purpoſe, defeated a body of French ca- 
valry, and obtained ſeveral other advantages 
err 4 io 1 2 lt 

If the annals of France can. boaſt a mo- 
narch of the laſt age, who paſſed. the Rhine 


it may be recorded to the honour of the ene- 
mies of France, that they paſſed the river, in- 
preſence of an army of that nation, com- 
poſed of fifty thouſand men; and we appeal 
to the impartial world for a deciſion of ſupe- 
riority. The French army retired as the 
ince advanced, till the count de Clermont, 


| 


| the allies, took poſſeſſion of an advantageous 
camp, near Rhinefeldt, which he fortified: 
with a ſtrong entrenchment, and determined. 
to wait for reinforcements at that place. 

As prince Ferdinand found an attack upon. 


practicable, he found means to turn their left 


flank towards the conqueſt of Campe, which 


obliged the enemy to quit a very ad van- 


tageous poſt, and retire to Nys, a little higher 


up the river, whence the count de Clermont 
detached a conſiderable corps, under the com- 
mand of the count de St. Germain, to take 


his army and the camp of the allies, which 
fronted the town of Meurs. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, having made a diſpoſition for attacking: 
the enemy, and carefully reconnoitered the 
ſituation of their camp, aſſigned the com- 
mand of his whole left wing, conſiſting of 
eighteen battalions, and twenty-eight ſqua- 
drons, to lieutenant general Sporcken ; the 
conduct of the right wing, compoſed of ſix- 
teen battalions, and fourteen ſquadrons, was 
conferred on the hereditary prince, and ma- 
jor general Wagenheim; the ſquadrons, with 
the addition of two regiments of Pruſſian: 
dragoons, were under the immediate direction: 
of the prince of Holſtein; while the heredi- 
| he's prince commanded: the infaritry.. The 
light 
Heſſians, were divided between the prince of 
Holſtein and general Sporcken: Major 
Luckner's ſquadron, together with Scheither's 
_— 


the French camp in that ſituation to be im- 


poſt at Crevelt, ſituated in a plain between: - - 


troops, conſiſting of five ſquadrons of 
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corps, were ordered to obſerve the flank of 


the enemy's right, and were accordingly poſt- 
ed in the village of Pandendeike; and a bat- 
tahon of the troops of Woolfenbuttle was 
left in the town of Hulſte, to cover the rear 
of the army. The intention of prince Ferdi- 
nand was to attack the left flank of the ene- 
my, but, he ſaw that the execution of it 
would be rendered extremely difficult, by 
the ditches and woods that interſeted this 
part of the country. 5 3s 5 
His highneſs having taken a view of the 
poſition of the enemy from the ſteeple of St. 
Anthony, procured guides for the different 
bodies, and putting Rimſelf at the head of 
the grenadiers, proceeded to the right, in or- 
der to attack the enemy's left flanks, by the 
villages of Worth and Anrath ; but, in or- 
der to keep them in ſuſpence with regard to 
his main deſign, he directed the generals 
Sporcken and Oberg to e them, 
by the way of Crevelt, and St Anthony, and 
to be careful in the diſpoſal of their artillery; 
that as the chief attack was intended to be on 
the left wing, the enemy might be prevented 
from ſending any reinforcements to that quar- 


Prince Ferdinand, having taken theſe pre- 
cautions, continued his march, at the head of 
the grenadiers, to the valley of Anrath, 
where he fell in with an advanced party of 
the French, who, after a few diſcharges of 
muſquetry, retired to the camp, and gave 
the alarm. About one in the afternoon, the 
action began with a ſevere cannonading on 
the part of prince Ferdinand, which, though 
well ſupported, did not drive the French 
trom their cover; he therefore determined to | 
diſlodge them, by a cloſe attack of the in- 
fantry. The hereditary prince accordingly. 
advanced with the whole front, and an obſti- 
nate action enſued. In the mean time, the 
cavalry on the right attempted in vain to pe- 
netrate through the wood on the other fide, 
where the enemy had raiſed two batteries, 
which were ſuſtained by forty ſquadrons of 
horſe. B | | 

The action was continued in this manner, 
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grenadiers collecting all their ſtrength, forced 


| 


till five o'clock in the afternoon, when the 


| 


the intrenchments in the wood, which were 
lined with the French infantry. Theſe giv- 
ing way, abandoned the wood in the utmoſt 
diſorder, but purſuit was checked: by the 
conduct and reſolution of the enemy's ca- 
valry, which maintained their ground, and 
covered the. foot in their retreat to Nuys, 
notwithſtanding a dreadful fire from the artil- 
lery of the allies, and the vigorous attacks of 
the Hanoverian horſe, who had by this time 
found means to regain the plain. The ſuc- 
ceſs of the day was in a great meaſure owing 
to the artillery on the left and in the center, 
which did great execution, while prince Ferdi- 
nand proſecuted his attack on the other quarter. 

Seven thouſand of the French troops were 


killed, wounded, or taken priſoners in this 


ds. mtg - and ſeveral ſtandards, colours, 
and pieces of cannon fell into the hands of 


the allies, who loſt about fifteen hundred men, 


Though this victory was neither entire nor 
deciſive, yet it redounds not a little to the 
honour of prince Ferdinand and his troops. 
At the ſame time, impartiality muſt acknow- 
ledge, that the enemy exhibited ſignal marks 
of military ſkill, and heroic valour. | 
The count de Clermont reſigning his com- 
mand not long after this battle, was ſucceed- 
ed by Monſieur de Contades, and the army 
was conſiderably reinforced. This general 
threatened to attack prince Ferdinand in his 
turn, and made ſome mot ions in conſequence 
of that reſolution; but was prevented in his 
purſuit by the little river Erff, behind which 
the prince reſolved to continue quiet, till he 
ſhould be joined by the body of Britiſh troops 


under the command of the duke of Marl- 


borough ; the firſt diviſion of which had juſt 
landed at Embden. He was perſuaded that 
the prince of Yſenburgh, who commanded 
the Heſſian troops, would be able for ſome 
time to find ſufficient employ to occupy Sou- 


biſe, who lately marched from Hanau, with 


a deſign to penetrate into the landgtave of 
Heſſe · Caſſel; but his van- guard had been 
ſurprized and cut to pieces by the militia of 
the country. This circumſtance induced prince 


Ferdinand to hope that the operations of the 
| „ „ eſemz 
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enemy woalb recnded, wil iſ, with | 
the affiſtance of the Britiſh troops, ſhould be in 


a condition of paſling the Maiſe, and transfer- 
ring the ſeat of war into the enemy's country. 


at when he had marched as far as Ruremond 


an account arrived which diſconcerted all his 
meaſures. The duke de Broglio, at the head 
of a very powerful corps, detached from the 
prince of Soubiſe's army, defeated the prince 
of Yſcenburgh, at Sangerhauſen, on the twen- 
ty-third day of July; and the enemy, in con- 
ſequence of this ad vantage, became maſters 
of the Weſer, by which a free paſſage into 
Weſtphalia was opened to them. - 
The plan of prince Ferdinand was altoge- 
ther fruſtrated by this unfortunate check, and 


N 


he was induced to repaſs the Rhine, after 


having offered the enemy battle, which they 


thought proper to decline, though the river 
was ſo ſwelled with the heavy rairis, that the 
bridge at the Rhees had been rendered uſeleſs 
for ſome time paſt, | 
In conſequence of the misfortunes which, 
attended the allied army, Monſieur de Che- 
vert, one of the moſt able commanders in 
the French army, formed a plan, which, 
if it had ſucceeded, muſt have 1 be 
barraſſed the ſituation of prince Ferdinand. 
Chevert had projected a ſcheme for diſlodging 
baron Imhoff, who was poſted on the right 


of the Rhine; burning the bridge at Rhees, 


making himſelf maſter of the magazine, and 
preventing the junction of the Britiſh and 
Hanoverian forces. To execute this plan, he 


| 
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| 


upon the Maeſe, in proſecution of this deſigh, | 


taking 


united ſeveral detachments from the garriſon 
of Weſel, to a conſiderable corps, originally 
intended for the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. The 
troops under Imhoff did not exceed three 
thouſand men, while Chevert's forces amount- 
ed to at leaſt twelve thouſand, ” 

The hanoverian 'general was no ſooner ac- 
quainted with M. Chevert's intention, than 


he did every thing in his power to defeat it. | 


Perſuaded that the ſwell of the river had ren- 
dered it impoſſible for him to receive any aſ- 
ſiſtance from prince Ferdinand, and that he 
had nothing to rely on but his own genius, 
and the valour of his troops, he reſolVed to 
53 Vol. II. oy 
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quit his Poſt; and mebt the enemy. Obſerv- - 


Au 


ing thit the French were paſſing through 
very difficult ground, he did not loſe a mo- 
ment in beginning the action. He ordered 
in a little coppice, to 
fall upon the enemy's left, which he percety- | 
ed to be uncovered; and appointed the fire 
of this party, as @ ſignal for the reſt to ad. 
vance, and begin the attack with fixed 
bayonets. The French being attacked in fo 
vigorous and unexpected a manner, fell into 
confuſion, and in leſs than half an hour fled . 
from the field of battle, leaving eleven pieces 
of cannon, and all their baggage, to the Ha- 


-nbverians, who took three hundred and fifty- 
four priſoners, and drove them under the 
cannon of Weſel. 


|, This ſignal advantage 
over ſo great a ſuperiority, was not more 
bravely obtained than wiſely improved. Im- 
hoff, having taken proper meaſures for ſe- 
curing his magazine, quitted his poſt at 
Meer; and being reinforced by ſeveral par- 
ties, who had paſſed the river in boats, he 
marched with the utmoſt expedition towards 
the rout of the Engliſh forces, and happily 
effected a junction, a circumſtance, which hi- 
therto 951 difficulties had prevented from 
ng place. 1 . 
Prince Ferdinand was determined to force 
the town of Wachtendonock, which, though 
unfortified, is a poſt of great importance. 
being ſituated on an iſland ſurrounded by the 
river Niers, and therefore extrentely difficult 
of acceſs. The hereditary prince, always 
firſt in every active ſervice, was appointed 
to the executlon of this deſign. The enemy, 
on his approach, drew up the bridge; and 
the prince perceiving, that if he attempted 
to drive them from that ſtation, they would 


have time to recollect themſelves from their 


ſurprize; he therefore threw himſelf into the 
river, and his grenadiers, animated by ſo 
gallant an example, plunged in after him, 
and attacking the enemy furiouſly with their 
bayonets, drove them in a few minutes from 
their poſt. The French, intimidated by the 
uncommon reſolution which appeared in theſe 
late actions, thought proper to avoid an en 
gagement, as very fatal conſequences might 
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Rees, the 
ſore, found it neceſſary to march further — 
the river, and lay a bridge at Griethuyzen. 
. The enemy had prepared four veſſels for the 
_ demolition of this bridge, but before they 
could carry their deſigns into execution, they 
were all taken. 


0 


attend any failure therein on their part. 
Prince Ferdinand made an attempt to paſs 
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| 


tlie Rhine at Rhineberg, ſoon after this ac- 


tion 3 but the river had overflowed its vanks 
to ſuch a degree, that here, as well ava. — 
ore was inacceſſible. He, ther; 


The junction of the Britiſh forces was com- 


Rhine were ſo nearly matched, that, during 
the remainder of the campaign, no very extra- 


ordinary action was atchieved by either par 1. 
Prince Ferdinand now retired into We 


Phalia, and fixed his head quarters at Mun- 


ſter; while Contades encamped near Ham, 
upon the Lippe, and extended his troops in 
ſuch a manner, as to command the whole 
courſe of the Rhine ↄn both ſides. The cam- 
paign was ſo far advanced before the Britiſh 


troops joined the army, that they had no op | 


portunity of ſignalizing themſelves in the 
field. The effects of a long and tedious 
march, however, were ſeverely felt by them 
in general, and proved fatal to their com- 
mander, the duke of Marlborough, who died 
at Munſter of a dyſentry, univerſally regretted. 

The French miniſtry, in the interim, had 
recourſe to various arts, to elude the circum- 
ſpection of the Engliſh cruizers, in order to 
tranſport to their colony of Canada, a ſupply 
of troops, artillery, ammunition, and other 


military ſtores, While the convoys were get 


ting ready for failing in one port, they aſſem- 
bled tranſports in another, to divert the atten- 
tion of the Engliſh from the real object of 
theſe preparations. They ventured out in 
boiſterous weather, when the Britiſh cruizers 
could not block up their harbours, and choſe 
ro fail for the relief of their American ſettle- 
ments, in ſtorms and tempeſts. 
They had alſo recourſe to various ſchemes, 
in order to elude the Britiſh ſquadrons ſta- 
tioned at Hallifax, or cruizing on the banks 
of ound, or in the gul ph of St. 


pleated ſoon afterwards; but the armies on the 


A. D. 1558. 
Lawrence. They ſometimes ventured to na- 
vigate the river before it was clear of the ice, 
and While the Engliſh: ſquadron continued in 
the harbours of * Scotia; ſometimes they 
waited on the coaſt of Newfoundland for 
ſuch thick fogs, as might conceal them from 


through a dangerous pallage, called the 
fſtreights of Belleiſle.. 

Il - _—_ in vaſion of Great . Whiah had 
ſo long engaged the thoughts of the French, 
began now to appear impracticable even in their 
own opinions. They, therefore, laid up their 
large ſhips of war, which, in this reduced ſtate 


of their navy, could not but be uſeleſs, and 
encouraged the fitting out of ſtout privateers, 
which greatly annoyed the commerce of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by eruizing in the 
ſeas of Europe and America. Some of them 
lay cloſe in the harbours of the channel facing 


ſionally on the trading ſhips of that nation; 
| as they received — — from boats em- 
ployed for that purpoſe. Some took up their 
ſtation in the north ſea, where a great numbae 


— 
1 


gn 


* 
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of captures were made ou the coaſt of Scot- 
land, and others cruized in the chops of the 
channel, and to the weſtward o Ireland. 
But the greater number itifeſted the ſeas, in 
the neighbourhood of the Leeward Iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies, where they made a prodi- 
gious number of*captures, and conveyed 
them to their own. fertlements 1 in that bart of 
the world. 

A conſiderable number of captures were 
made, during the courſe of this year, of ſhips 
belonging to the Dutch, who had for ſome 
time carried on a very conſiderable trade, not 
only. by taking the Kur advant of their 
neutrality, but alſo in ſupplying the French 
| with naval ſtores, and tranfporting 'the pro- 
duce of their ſugar colonies, as- carriers hired 


— 


— 


| by the proprietors. The Engliſh government, 


juſtly incenſed at this unfair commerce, iſſued 
orders for their cruizers to ſtop all neutral 
chat ſhould bave French property on 
Hand theſe orders were punctually exe- 
cuted. A great number of Dutch ſhips were 
taken and condemned as Ef rü 'borh in 


_ Jngpos 


* 


the Britiſh crvuizers, and ſometimes penetrated 


the coaſt of England, and darted out occa- 
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England and Jamaica. 
irritated the Dutch merchants to 


Theſe proceedings 
ſuch a de- 


fee, that they preſented a memorial to the 


ates, expreſſing their deſign of reſenting 


this proceeding, and offering to join, at their 


own expence, in order to protect their trade: 
but the princeſs of Orange, prevented matters 
from coming to a dangerous. extremity, by 
the exertion of all her power and influence 
with the ſtates- general. FT , 
On the twenty-third day of November, 
the time for which the parliament had been 
prorogued being expired, the ſeſſion was 
opened by commiſſion ; his majeſty being in- 
diſpoſed ; when the lord keeper told them, 


that his majeſty had directed the lords of the 


commiſſion to aſſure his parliameat, of his 
having always received the higheſt ſatisfaction 
in being able to lay before them any events, 
that tended to promote the honour and intereſt 
of his kingdom; that in conſequence of their 
advice, and enabled by their aſſiſtance, his 
majeſty had exerted his endeavours to pro- 
ſecure the war with vigour, in order to ob- 
tain a ſafe and honourable peace; that the 
conqueſts of the ſtrong fort of Louiſbourgh, 
with the iſlands of. Cape Breton and St, John, 


* 
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the common cauſe of liberty and indepen- 
dency was ſtill making glorious efforts, againſt 
the unnatural union formed to oppreſs; *. 
the commerce of his ſubjects, the ſource o 

national riches had, by the care and vigilance 
of the officers of his majeſty's fleet, flouriſh- 


ed in a manner not to be equalled at ſuch a 


the demolition of Fort Frontenac, and the 


reduction of Senegal, could not fail of bring- 
ing great diſtreſs on the French commerce 
and colonies, and that Great-Britain muſt, in 
proportion thereto, reap conſiderable advan- 


ta ges. ; - ' | 
" Il obſerved” that France had been con- 
vinced, that while her forces were ſent out to 
invade and -ravage the dominions of her 
neighbours, her own coaſts are not inacceſ- 
ſible to his majeſty fleets and armies: a truth 
which ſhe had experienced in the demolicion 
of Cherburg. He told them, that in Ger- 
many his majeſty's good brother the king of 
Pruſſia, and prince Ferdinand ef Brunſwick, 
had wholly engaged the attention of the ar- 
mies of France and her confederates; that 
their ſucceſſes, owing, under God, to their 
able conduct, and the bravery of his ma- 
jeſty's troops, and thoſe of the allies, had 
been as glorious as they were ſignal. 
His lordſhip farther ſaid that he had it in 
command from his majeſty, to declare, that 


the laſt 


time. Ia this ſtate of things the king 
thought it unneceſſary, to uſe many words to 

rſuade them to bear up againſt all difficul- 
ties, effectually to defend his majeſty, and 
vigorouſly to ſupport the king of Pruſſia and 
the reſt of the allies, in order to reduce their 


| enemies to Equitable terms of accommoda- 
| tion. He obſerved to the houſe of commons, 


that the uncommon extent of this war, had 
unavoidably incurred uncommon expences, 
and: that his majeſty ſincerely lamented the 
burden of his people; that the ſeveral eſti- 
mates were ordered to be laid before them, 
and that he deſired only ſuch ſupplies, as were 
requiſite to proſecute the war with advantage, 
and adequare to the neceſſary ſervices. In 
laſt place he aſſured them, that the king 
took ſo much ſatisfaction in that harmony 
which ſubſiſted among his faithful ſubjects, 
that is was more proper for him to thank rhem 
for it, than to repeat his exhortations to it; 
that this union was more eſpecially neceſſary 
in the preſent critical juncture, and his ma- 
jeſty doubted not, but the good effects the na- 
tion had found from it, would effectually in- 
duce them to purſue it. 

Addreſſes from both houſes were preſented 
to his majeſty, filled with expreſſions of their 
ſteady zeal and unſhaken loyalty to his ma- 


jeſty's perſon. They congratulated him on 


the ſucceſs of his arms, and promiſed to ſup- 
port the meaſures of him and his allies with 
the utmoſt alacrity, fidelity and zeal. 

A D. 1759. It would be no eaſy matter to 
decide whether meaſures were now concerted 
with more political ſagacity, or executed 
with more patriotic fidelity. The navy was 
augmented and repaired, a proclamation was 
iſſued, offering a conſiderable bounty to all 


| ſeamen, and able landmen, who ſhould, be- 
| fore a certain day, enter into his majeſty's. . 
| ſervice. Many cities, towns, corporations, 


- . . 8 320 
and even individuals joined the government in 


offering 
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offering bounties; ſo general was the appro- 
bation of the miniſtry, and deſire of hum- 
bling the inſolent foe. Such was the ſtate of 
commerce in this metropolis, even in theſe 
expenſive times, that the citizens of London 
found leiſure to plan, and funds to execute 
magnificent works of art, for the ornament 
and conveniencies of that meridian of trade 
and opulence. They obtained an act of par- 
liament empowering them to build a new 
bridge over the Thames, from Black friars 
to the oppoſite ſhore, about midway between 
thoſe of London and Weſtminſter. 

Not only the French navy was, by this 
time, conſiderably reduced, but the Engliſh 
had made themſelves maſters of the greater 
part of the numerous privateers which they 
had fitted out, on laying up their large ſnips 
of war. Many Engliſh ſhips of the line as 
well as frigates were ordered to cruize in dif- 
ferent latitudes of Europe and America; and 
were, in general, remarkably ſucceſsful; by 
which means the ſubjects of France were 
greatly impoveriſhed by the interruption of 
its trade. RNs 

A continued ſeries of loſſes had by this 
time ſo affected the French, that they ſeemed 
now to act like perſons of deſperate fortune, 
and venture all upon one ſingle ſtake. With 
this view all their ports were filled with pre- 
parations for an invaſion of Great-Britain ; 
nay to ſuch a degree of military phrenzy were 
they wrought, that they talked of triple em- 
barkation, M. Thurot was to command a 
imall ſquadron, and ſeveral tranſports from 
Dunkirk, which it was imagined, were in- 
tended for Scotland. This perſon had from 
maſter of a merchantman, become captain of 
a privateer, in which capacity he greatly an- 
noyed the trade of England, 1 acquired 


renown for courage and conduct; by which 


he at length obtained a command in the ſer- 
vice of his ſovereigg. . 

Flat -· bottomed boats were to have convey- 
ed, from Havre de Grace and other ports of 
Normandy, the troops deſigned to invade 
England. The third embarkation, which was 
ſuppoſed againſt Ireland, was to be made 
from Vienne, in Lower Brittany, where a 


- 


, 


ad 


large body was aſſembled, under the com- 
mand of the duke d' Aquilon, governor” of 
that province. This embarkation was to be 
covered by a fleet under M. de Conflans, then 
fitting out with the utmoſt expedition at Breſt. 
But ſuch meaſures were taken to fruſtrate 
their deſigns, that there was little probability 
of their being executed with ſucceſs. Com- 
modore Boys, with his ſquadron, was ſtation- 
ed before Dunkirk ; and admiral Hawke, 
with aſtrong ſquadron, blocked up the French 
fleet in Breſt; while a ſmaller ſquadron under 
the command of captain Duff, kept a watc 
on the port of Vannes. b kes, 43 
To render uſeleſs the preparations at Havre; 
admiral Rodney was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron 
of ſhips and bombs, not only to prevent the 
French flat bottomed boars from ſailing, but 
to defeat the project, by bombarding the 
place. He arrived before Havre on the ſe- 
cond of July, and anchored the next day in 
the great road, where, after making the proper 
diſpoſitions, the bombs proceeded. to place 
themſelves in the narrow channel of the ri- 
ver leading to Honfleur. About ſeven in the 
evening, two of the bombs were ſtationed, as 
well as the reſtearly next morning, and con- 


tinued the bombardment for fifty two hours, 


without the leaſt intermiſſion, with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that the town was ſeveral times in flames, 
and their magazine of ſtores collected for the 
uſe of the flat bottomed boats, burnt with 
fury for ſix hours, notwithſtanding the eonti- 
nual efforts of ſeveral hundred men to extin- 
guiſh it. Many of the flat bottomed boats 


were overturnedand deſtroyed by the exploſion 
of the ſhells. During this attack, the enemy's. 


troops, which appeared very numerous, were 
continually erecting new batteries, and throws 


ing up intrenchments ; and the conſternation 


of the inhabitants was ſo great, that they for- 
ſook the place, which was ſet on fire in ſeveral 
parts, and burnt with great fury. Thus a 


' ſmall ſquadron, was ſufficient to terrify a 


whole town, defended by a large body of 
forces, as well as to convince the enemy of 
the abſurdity of their attempt, at a time, when 


their naval force was in the molt reduced and 
ruinous condition. 8 
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Sr, W hile the fleet under the command of M. 
Conflans, was blocked up by Sir Edward 


Hawke in Breſt, the gallant admiral Boſ- 
cawen was watching another fleet fitting out 


at Toulon, under the command of M. de la 


Clue. He often diſplayed the Engliſh flag 
in ſight of this fleet, by way of defiance, in 
order to induce M. de la Clue to quit his 
afylum, and*hazard an engagement in the 
open ſea ; but being diſappointed in his hope, 
he ordered three ſhips of the line commanded 
by the captains Smith, Harland, and Baker, 


to advance and burn two ſhips that lay cloſe 


to the mouth of the harbour. 7 | 
This order they obeyed with the utmo 
alacrity, and met with a very warm reception, 
from divers batteries which they had not be- 
fore perceived. They attempted to deſtroy 
the ſmall forts, but being over-matched, and 


a calm coming on, they ſuſtained conſiderable | 


damage, and were towed off with difficulty 1n 
a very ſhattered condition. The admiral, there- 
fore, returned to Gibraltar to refit; M. de la 
Clue ſeized the opportunity of ſailing, in hopes 


of paſſing the ſtreight's mouth unobſerved, | 


though his fleet conſiſted of twelve large 


ſhips and three frigates. | 


While the admiral. remained in this har- 


bour, he detached the Gibraltar, to hover 
between Eſlapona, and Ceuta point, on the 
Barbary coaſt, to keep a good look out, and 


give timely notice in cafe the enemy ſhould |] 


think proper to make the attempt. 
About eight o'clock in the morning on th 
ſeventeenth of Auguſt, the Gibraltar made 
a a ſignal, that fourteen fail appeared on the 
Barbary coaſt, to the eaſtward of Ceuta; 
upon which admiral Boſcawen got under fail 
with the greateſt expedition, and the next 
morning at day break, he ſaw ſeven large 
ſhips lying to; but finding the Engliſh did 
not anſwer their ſignals, they made off with 
all the ſail they could ſet. - The Engliſh fleet, 
conſiſting of fourteen ſail of the line and two 
fire ſhips, ſtood after them, and it blowing 
treſh, came up with them about noon, but 
the wind dying away, the engagement did 
not begin till paſt two 3; nor could admi- 
ral Boſcawen get up with the Ocean, M. 
de la Clue's ſhip, till about four, when the 
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brought off the Modeſte, of ſixty- fou 
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action began wich great fury. In about half 


yards of the Namur were ſhot away, which 


| obliged the admiral to hoiſt his flag on board 


the Newark, and the Ocean ſtood away, with 
all the ſail ſhe could crowd. Soon after, the 


Centaur, of ſeventy-four guns, ſtruck, and 


che Engliſh purſued the flying enemy all 
night, but in the morning four ſail ſtanding - 
in for the land were all that could be diſco- 
vered, ROTTEN _ 
- The Engliſh were now at a greater diſtance 
than three miles from them, and not more 
than five leagues from the ſhore, Abour 
noon the Ocean ran among the breakers, and 


the Redoubtable followed her example, and 


both endeavoured to land their men; but this, 
from the roughneſs of the ſea, proved a dif- 
ficult and tedious taſk. The captains of the 
Temeraire and Modeſte anchored as near as 
poſſible to the ſhore. _ ati; 1 

Admiral Boſcawen ſtood in very near the 
land himſelf, and ſent the Intrepid and Ame- 
rica to deſtroy the Ocean; the former, by 
coming to an anchor could not get in; but 
the latter ſoon performed the ſervice; for, on 
firing a broadſide, the Ocean ſtruck, and the 
Engliſh took poſſeſſion of her. M. de la Clue, 


who had one leg broke, and the other wound- 


ed, had been landed about half an hour, bur 
her captain, M. le compte de Came, and ſe- 
veral officers and men were on board. 

The Ocean was now ſet on fire, as it was 
found impoſſible to get her off. Captain Bent- 
ly, of the Warſpight, was ordered againſt the 


| Temeraire, of ſeventy-four guns, and brought 
her off with very little damage. At the fame 
time, vice-admiral Broderick, with his divi- 


fion, burnt the Redoubtable, which was bul- 
ged, and abandoned by the people; and 
Ir guns, 

which had received very little damage. 
The Engliſh fleet obtained this victory at 
the expence of fifty · ſix men killed, and one 
hundred and ninety-ſix wounded ; but the 
carnage on board the enemy muſt have been 


much more conſiderable, as M. de la Clue, 


in his letter to the French ambaſſador at Liſ- 
bon acknowledged, that on board the Ocean, 
one hundred men were killed on the ſpor, und 
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ſeventy_dangeroufly wounded. But what ad- 
ded to the concern-of the enemy, was the loſs 
of four capital ſhips, two gf which were de- 
ſtroyed, and the other two brought to England 
in triumph, to increaſe the nayal force of 
. Great-Brutain. | 


1 


French Fleet being brought to England by 
captain Bentley. he was favoured with a very 
gracious reception from his majeſty, who was 
pleaſed to knight him for his braver. 
Though the intended invaſion of Great- 
Britain was retarded by the defeat of Mon- 
fieur de la Clue, yet the preparations for it 
were ſtill carried on. With this view, Thurot 
received orders to ſail the firſt opportunity 
from Dunkirk, round the- northern coaſt of 
Scotland, in- order to alarm the coaſt of -Ire- 
land, and make a diverſion from that part, 
where Conflans intended to diſembark his 
forces. The tranſports and ſhips of war were 
aſſembled at Breſt and Rochfort, having on 
board a train of artillery, and accoutrements 
for cavalry, to be mounted in Ireland. A body 
of French troops, including the Iriſh brigade, 
were kept in readineſs to embark, and the 
young pretender, having agreed to the terms 
propoſed in France, remained, with a view to 
give countenance to a revolt in Great-Britain, 
incognito, in the neighbourhood of Vannes. 
This project was, however, totally defeated, 
by Sir Edward Hawke's blocking up the har- 
bour of Breſt, with a fleet of twenty-three ca- 
pital ſhips; while another ſquadron of ſmall 
fhips commanded by captain Duff, continued 
cruizing along the French coaſt, from Port 
FOrient in Bretagne, to the point of St. Giles 
in Poictou. ES | 
But in the month of November the Britiſh 
fleet, commanded by Sir Edward Hawke, Sir 
Charles Hardy, and commodore Young, was 
driven from the coaſt of France, by ſtreſs of 
weather, and on the ninth day anchored at 
Torbay. The French admiral no ſooner re- 
ceived intelligence that the Engliſh were dri- 
ven from their ſtation, than he ſailed from 
Breſt with twenty-one fail of the line, in order 
to deſtroy the ſquadron commanded by captain 
Duff, before the larger could return from the 
cCoaſt of England, 1 ORS 


The news of the admiral's ſucceſs over the | 
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known to Sir Edward Hawke, he tmmediate- 


ders for guarding all thoſe parts of the coaſt 
| that were expoſed to a deſcent ;- and all the 


where he had reaſon to think the French fleet 


9 
bf 


| The' departure of the French fleet being 


ly put to ſea, in order to deſtroy them; and 
in the mean time, the government iſſued or- 


ſhips of war that were in a condition of going 
to ſea, were ordered to fail immediately. The 
land forces quartered a long the ſhores of Kent 
and Eſſex, were put in motion; and every 
meaſure that true patriotiſm could inſpire, or 
ſound policy. dictate, . was taken by the mini- 
{try to defeat the deſigns of the enemy. -— 
Sir Edward Hawke, during theſe tranſac- 
tions, directed his courſe for Quiberon bay, 


would rendezvous; but a hard gale fruſt- 
rated his attempt, and drove him to the 
weſtward, where he was joined by the Maid- 
ſtone, and Coventry, two of his majeſty's 
frigates, Theſe ſhips he ordered to keep a 
head of the ſquadron, one on the ſtarboard, 
and the other on the larboard bow. On the 
morning of the twentieth of November, the 
Maidſtone made a ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, up- E 
on which the admiral hove out a fignal FAM X -” 
forming the line a- breaſt, in order to draw all 1 
his ſquadron together; and about ten o'clock 3 
they were diſcovered to be the enemy's ſqua- 
dron. They were then in chace of in 1 


n 


Duff's ſquadron ; but, on diſcovering the 


Engliſh fleet, they made off with all the ſail 
ain Duff, with ſome 
difficulty, joined Sir Edward; who, perceiv- 
ing the French, were endeavouring to eſcape, 
threw. out a ſignal for ſeven of his ſhips that 
were neareſt the enemy, to chace, and en- 
deavour to detain them, till they could be 
ſuſtained by the reſt of the ſquadron, which 
in order to ſave as much time as poſſible, were 
ordered for the line a-head immediately. 
When it is conſidered that the coaſt, which 
here abounds with ſhoals and rocks, was 
wholly unknown to the Engliſh, and very- 
familiar to the French ; that the day was. 
ſhort, and a lee-ſhore at hand; we cannot 
but revere the memory of the gallant Hawke, 
who, prompted by his own integrity, fired 
with the love of his country, and incenſed at 
the daring attempt of an ambitious foe, no- 
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baniſhed every fear, and ſurmounted every 
that could impede the proſecuꝛion 
of his country's intereſt, and demolition of 
the towering hopes of haughty France. It 
is neceſſary, at the ſame time, to obſerve, that 
he had only one ſhip of the line more than 
the enemy; and, with regard to men and 
metal, the French admiral was ſuperior z bur 
ſucceſs was the reward of this extraordinary 
inſtance of the Britiſh valour. | 

The Engliſh van began the engagement 
with the rear of the French about half an 
hour after two o'clock in the neighbourhood 
of Belleiſle. They did not, however, ſtop the 
purſuit, but, having poured in a broadſide 

on the ſternmoſt of the French, continued 
their courſe towards the van, leaving the rear 
to the ſhips that followed. 

Admiral Hawke, in the Royal George of 
one hundred and ten guns, reſerved his fire in 
paſſing through the rear, and ordered his maſ- 
ter to put him along-fide the French admiral, 
who commanded in perſon, on board the So- 
liel Royal, carrying eighty guns, and twelve 
hundred men. The pilot remonſtrating, that 

he covld not obey his commands, without the 
moſt imminentdanger of running upona ſhoal, 
the undaunted hero replied, *© You have done 
* your duty in pointing out the danger, now 
you are to comply with my order, and lay 
me along: ſide of the Soliel Royal.” The 
maſter readily obeyed, and the gallant veteran 
ſoon ſaw the Royal George range up with the 
French admiral. 58 

In the mean time another large ſhip of the 
enemy, called the Theſee, obſerving the dan- 
ger of Conflans, ran in between the two com- 
manders, and received the fire that had been 
reſerved for the Soliel Royal. It proved, how- 
ever, fatal to her commander, who endeavour- 
ing to return the ſalute, the ſea ruſhed in at 
the lower deck ports, and the ſhip ſoon went 
to the bottom. Though the weather was 


bly 
danger, 


| 


"GEORGE Wn 


2 
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47 
the unhappy fate of the Theſee. The Heros 


hauled down her colours, in token of ſub- 
miſſion, and came to an anchor; but the 


wind was ſo ſtrong, and the ſea ſo violently 
agitated, that no boats could go on board her. 
Soon after, the retreat of the French, now 
covered by the obſcurity of the evening, put 
an end to the engagement; an unfortunate 
circumſtance for the Engliſh, as one hour 
more of day- light would, in all probability, 

have been ſufficient to have deſtroyed the 
- enemy, and compleated the conqueſt. 

As the darkneſs came on a pace, and the 
ſtorm continued to increaſe, the admiral, in 
order to prevent his ſhips from running on 
the unknown ſhoals and iſlands, made the 
ſignal for coming to an anchor, on the weſt 
ſide of the ſmall iſland Dumet, where the fleet 
continued the whole night, in a very dan- 
gerous road, alarmed by the fury of the 
ſtorm, and the continual firing of guns of 
diſtreſs, uncertain whether they were fired by 
their enemies or their friends, TIE 

Under ſhelter of the darkneſs of the night 
the Soleil royal had come to an anchor in the 
midſt of the Britiſh fquadron ; but as ſoon as 
dawn appeared, M. de Conflans ordered her 
cable to be cut, and ſhe drove aſhore to the 
weſtward of Croize, which, when perceived 
by the Engliſh admiral, he made a ſignal to 
the Eſſex to ſlip her cable, and re the 
flying enemy. The ſignal was immediately - 
obeyed, but the Eſſex unfortunately ran on a 
fand bank, called Lefour, where the Reſolu- 
tion another Enghſh ſhip, was already a- 
ground ; and where they were both irreco- 
verably loſt, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance 
that could be given them. The greateſt part 

of their ſtores, together with all their men, 
were ſaved, and to prevent the wrecks from 
falling into the hands of the enemy they were 
ſet on fire. | | 


The Soleil royal, in the interim, lay beat- 


— — 


boiſterous, many of the ſhips on both ſides 
tought with equal fury, and for ſome time 
with doubtful ſucceſs, but victory at laſt de- 
clared for the Engliſh. 

The Formidable ſtruck her colours about 
four in the afternoon ; and the Superb ſhared 


— — — 


ing on the ſhore; and the French, ob- 
ſerving the Portland, Chatham, and Ven- 
geance, approaching to deſtroy her, ſet her 
on fire. The Engliſh, therefore, returned 


and deſtroyed the Heros, which was like- 
. 


their 


wile a- ground, and the Juſté, anoth 
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their large ſhips - periſhed in the river 
F 185 | 


The admiral, diſcovering ſeven of the line 


riding at anchor between Point Penva and the 


river Vilaine, on the morning of the twenty- 
third, made the ſignal to weigh, in order to 


attack them; but the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch 


a degree, that he was obliged to remain at an- 
chor, and ſtrike topgallant maſts. In the 
mean time, the French ſhips threw overboard 
their guns and ſtores, and the weather being 


more moderate under the land, took the ad- 
vantage of the flood to paſs the bar, at the 


mouth of the river Vilaine, where they came 
to an anchor, within a mile of the entrance, 
and were protected by ſeveral occaſional bat- 
teries erected on the ſhore. i 

Only thirty- nine men and one lieutenant 
were killed, and about two hundred ſailors 
wounded, in this extraordinary engagement. 
This defeat fruſtrated the projected invaſion, 
that had long alarmed the people of Great 
Britain, as well as reduced the naval power 
of France to the loweſt ebb; Sir Edward 
Hawke was, therefore, emboldened, by con- 
ſcious integrity, to make the following decla- 
ration in his letter to the ſecretary of the ad- 
miralty ; When I conſider the ſeaſon of the 
« year, the hard gales on the day of action, 
« a flying enemy, the ſhortneſs of the day, 
« and the coaſt we are on, I can boldly af- 
« firm, that all that could poſſibly be done, 
c has been done. As to the loſſes we have 
<«< ſuſtained, let it be placed to the account 


* of the neceſſity I was under of running all 


« riſks to break this ſtrong force of the ene- 
« my: had we had but two hours more day- 
light, the whole had been totally deſtroyed 
« or taken, for we were almoſt up with their 
% yan when night overtook us”. 


For a conſiderable time after the defeat of 


of M. Conflans fleet, Sir Edward Hawke 
continued cruizing along the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne, and took particular care to block up 
the mouth of the Vilaine, that the ſeven ſhips 
might not eſcape, and join the ſhattered re- 
mains of their ſquadron, which had found 
means to reach Rochfort. At length, the ad- 


miral was recalled, and preſented to his ſo- 
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vereign, who received him very graciouſly; 


and conferred on him a, conſiderable penſion, 


as a reward for the courage and conduct he 
had ſo eminently diſplayed. 3 

While theſe great affairs were carried on in 
the European ſeas, the Engliſh made an at- 
tempt upon Martinique, and reduced the 
iſland of Guadaloupe, while another diviſion 
of the Britiſh forces failed up the river St. 
Lawrence; and reduced the country of Ca- 
nada. The Britiſh miniſters, perſuaded, from 
a memorial preſented by the inhabitiants of 
the iſland of Martinique, ſetting forth their 
weak and defenceleſs ſituation, and praying 
ſuccours from their ſovereign z of the practi- 
cability of its ſpeedy reduction, equipped 
an armament, and deſtined it for that ſer- 
VICE, 3 . ; 

The fleet appointed to attempt this con- 


queſt, failed, on the twelfth day of Novem- 


ber, from St. Helen's, under the command 
of captain Hughes, conſiſting of eight ſail 
of the line, one frigate, four bomb ketches, 
and a fleet of tranfports, having on board ſix 
regiments of infantry, and a detachment of 
artillery, beſides eight hundred marines dif- 
tributed among the ſhips of war. The whole 


force was under the command of major ge- 


neral Hopſon, an experienced officer, aſſiſted 


by major general Barrington, the colonels 
Armiger and Haldane, the lieutenant colonels 


Trapand and Clavering, acting in the capa- 
city of brigadiers. | 

The fleet reached the iſland of Barbadoes, 
after a paſſage of ſeven weeks, and were there 


joined by commodore Moore, who aſſumed 


the command of the united ſquadrons, amount- 


ing to ten ſhips of the line, beſides frigates 
and bomb ketches. Having ſupplied the fleet 
with wood and water, and taken on board a 
number of negroes to aſſiſt in drawing the 
artillery, they failed from Carliſle bay on the 
thirteenth of January ; but by this time the 
troops, unaccuſtomed to a hot climate, were 
conſiderably weakened and reduced, by fe- 
vers, fluxes, and the ſcurvy. Next morning 
the ſquadron came in ſight of the iſland of 

Martinique, the place of their deſtination. 
The iſland of Martinique is about ſeven 
1 leagues 
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fertile in ics ſoil, which 0, vn ſugar, _ 
ton, ginger, and indigo. The moſt conft- 
FA, ay is that called Port Royal, the ca- 
pital of the iſland, This bay is feven miles 

deep, and in ſome places five miles over. 
Martinique is ſtill more conſiderable, by its 
central ſituation among the Caribbees, by its 


natural ſtrength, the number of its inhabi- 
tants, and from its being the ſtaple of trade, 
rs of Guadaloupe and the | 


whence all the ſuga | 
other French iflands are fted to the mar- 
kers of Europe. The chief fortification on 
the ifland of Martinique, was the citadel of 
Port Royal, a regular fort, gatriſoned by four 
ies, which did not exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty men, thirty -ix' bombadiers, 
eight Swiſs, and fourteen officers. One hun- 
dred barrels of beef conftituted the whole 
ſtore of proviſions, and they were deſtirute 


of all other neceflaries. They were almoſt | 
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Leagues broad, and thirteen in length, well 
watered with ſtreams and rivulets, and very 


| in the flat bottomed boats, and climbing up 

the rock, entered at the embrazures with 
bayonets fixed, bur found it entirely abandon- 
ed by the enemy, and ſeemingly with precipi- 
tation, ſeveral hats and ſwords being picked 
up by the men in different parts of it. A 


men, who rowed the boats, entered with the 


— 


| 
| 
| 


wholly unprovided with water in the ciſteras, || 


with ſpare carriages for their cannon, matches, || { * 
|| citadel to oppoſe the landing of the Engliſh 


wadding, and langrage; they had but a 
fmall ſtock of ache ammunition, and -the 
walls were in many parts decayed. ' The only 
1 they had. made for receiving the 
Engliſh,' were ſome paultry intrenchments 
thrown up at Pierre, and a place called Caſe- 
navire, where. they thought the forces would 
attempt to make their deſcent, *' . 

At four in the afternoon, the ſquadron hav- 
ing entered the great bay of Port Royal, the 
battery at iſle de Ranieres, or Pidgeon-ifland, 
2 two ſhot at the Rippon, being the ſecond 

ip. 

On the ſixteenth of January in the morn- 
ing, the firſt attack on the iſland was made, 
at Fort Negro, a ſtrong battery of ſeven em- 
brazures, and within three miles of the cita- 
del. The Briſtol, Rippon, and Lyon were 
ordered over- night for this ſervice; but the 
Lyon afterwards driving out to ſea, the Briſ- 
tol and Rippon ſtood in for the fort, and the 


o 


Briſtol, havinganchored cloſe in with it, be- 


marines; and the Engliſh colours were hoiſt- 
ed, and marine centinels poſted upon the 
parapet by about half an hour atter two 
er 
As ſoon as this ſervice was performed, the 
Wincheſter, Woolwich, and Roebuck, were 
ſent to attack a fort in the bay of Cas · des Na- 
vires, à ſmall bay about two miles to the 
northward of Fort Negro, where it was pro- 
poſed to land the troops. Having ſilenced this 
battery, and blown up the magazine, the three 
ſhips lay by to cover the flat bottomed boats 
upon landing, and kept a conſtant fire upon 


the ſhore, in conjunction with the Briſtol and 


Rippon, 


Ar this time the troops detached from the 


| forces, which” they expected would be at- 


gan to engage. Soon after, *the Rippon an- N 
| | Port Royal, or that the commodore would 
ſilenced, the marines from both ſhips landed | 


chored a- ſtern of her, when the battery being 
53 Vol. II. 


tempted in this bay, deceived by the appear- 
ance of the marine centinels upon the para- 
pet at Fort Negro, whom they took for part 
of the army already diſembarked; and fearing 
they ſhould be put between two fires, retired 
immediately back to Port Royal, leaving the 


beach without defence, and by theſe means 


affording an opportunity for the different bri- 
gades to land without oppoſition. - 27 
The troops were diſcovered about noon the 


next day; 8 up the hill, which over- 


looked the town and citadel, when, to obſer- 
vers in the ſquadron, all appearances ſeemed 
to promiſe ſucceſs, and flattered them with a 
ſpeedy conqueſt of the metropolis of the 


iſland. But at two, general Hopſon, ſent 


on board the Cambridge to acquaint the com- 
modore, that he found it impoſſible to main- 
tain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron could 


give him affiſtance, by landing ſome heavy 


cannon at the Savanna, near the town of 


attack the citadel on the bay, at the ſame 
%%% on  re time 
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| bitants uſed to convey their moſt valuable 
effects in times of danger; but here are alſo 
very beautiful plains watered by brooks and 


. time he did ie on the ore. This being 
441 found impracticable, it was propoſed to land 
. tte cannon at Fort Negro, which the ſeamen 
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* wereto draw to any place the general ſhould 


judge moſt convenient; and the ſquadron 
came to an anchor accordingly. 
about four o'clock, orders were given to have 
the boats ready to aſſiſt in bringing them off. 


Accordingly they were re-embarked at Fort. 


Neero, after ſetting fire in their march to all 

the canes and country round about them; but 

they gave the enemy little or no moleſtation. 
Though the opinion of the majority of the 


Britiſh officers at the council of war, had 


been given againſt attacking the citadel of 


Port Royal, yet they thought it might prove 


advantageous to his majeſty's ſervice to make 
an attempt on St. Pierre: the fleet, therefore, 
proceeded to that part of the iſland, and-en- 
tered the bay on the nineteenth of January. 
The commodore declared he made no doubt 
of being able to reduce the town of St. Pierre, 


General Hopſon retiring with the troops 
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it; but in this he was deceived, many of 


but the ſhips might be diſabled in the at- 


tack, ſo as not to be in a condition to pro- 
ceed immediately on any other material ſer- 
vice; and as the taking the iſland of Guada- 
loupe would be of great benefit to the ſugar 
colonies, he propoſed that the armament 
ſhould proceed to that iſland, and the gene- 
ral agreed to the propoſal. Accordingly, 
they left the iſland of Martinique, and ſteered 
for Guadaloupe, which lies diſtant from it 
about thirty leagues to the weſtward. | 
The iſland of Guadaloupe is about fifteen 
leagues in length, and twelve in breadth, di- 
yided into two ports by a ſmall arm of the 
fea, or rather a narrow paſs, through which 
no ſhip can venture; the inhabitants paſs 
it in a ferry boat, The country on the weſt 
fide is called Baſſe-terre, and here the me- 
tropolis ſtands, defended by the citadel, and 
other fortifications. The eaſtern part called 
Grand-terre, is deſtitute of freſh water, which 
abounds in the other diviſion, and is defended 
by fort Louis, with a redoubt which com- 
mands the road, in the diſtrift of Goſier. 
This iſland is incumbered with many high 
mountains and precipices, to Which the inha- 


' 
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off to ſea, by which means the Rippon, 


this purpoſe was immediately made. 


it impregnable to the ſquadron, and out of 


rivers, which fertilize the ſoil, and enable it 
to produce a great quantity of ſugar, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, and caſſia, beſides plenty of 
rice, potatoes, and all kind of pulſe and fruit 
peculiar to the climate. The country is po- 
pulous, and flouriſhing; and the government 
comprehends two ſmall diſtricts on the eaſte 
ſide of the iſland from the coaſt. 
As ſoon as the Britiſh ſquadron arrived at 
Baſſe-rerre, a council of war was held on 
board the commodore, where it was reſolved 
to make a general attack by ſea upon the 
citadel, the town, and other batteries, by which 
it is defended, and a proper diſpoſition for 


— ». 


Colonel Cunningham, on reconnoitering the 
citadel, was induced from its height to think 
the power'of the lower deck guns to battes 
the ſhot from the St. G 
gying omit. t ah 

The Lyon began to engage the firſt battery 

of nine guns, on the twenty third about nine 
o'clock in the morning, when ſhe was raked 
by a ſmall one of two guns a ſtern of her to 
the ſouthward, and by the citadel with what 
guns they could bring to bear. The reſt of 
the ſhips continuing to move on in order of 
battle to the reſpective batteries, they were 
ordered to engage, the citadel playing upon 
them as they advanced. At half pat nine, 
the Cambridge, Norfolk, and St. George, 
began to engage the citadel, and after an al- 
moſt inceſſant fire, filenced-it about five in 
the afternoon. - Near ten, captain Shuldham, 
in the Panther began to engage the twelve gun 
battery, and continued it warmly for many 
hours, doing great execution, and beating 
down moſt of the buildings near it, when, 
having ſilenced all the guns, he lay by till 
called off by the commodore. The Burford, 
which was to have ſupported the Panther in 
this attack, and the Berwick, which: was to. 
have engaged the ſeven gun battery, _ 
whic 


followed 


corge and Panther 
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followed, became expoſed to tlie fire of three died of a wound in the thigh,” which he re- 
other batteries, and received great damage || ceived from a muſket ball. 
in her hull and Tigging. At ten the Rippon || Eight men were either killed or wounded 
began to engage the Morne Rouge, but hav- || out of twenty three which were quartered in 
ing run in too cloſe, on letting go her anchor, the poop, and ten out of thoſe remaming were 
ſhe bailed the ſhore and ſtuck faſt. At eleven obliged to de ſent forwards, to aſſiſt the men 
they cut the cable, and hawſer, and kept in returning the fire on the forecaſtle: the 
engaging ; the ſeven gun battery taking her reſt of the marines were employed at the 
on the lar- board bow. At twelve, all the great guns, there being upwards of ninety - 
line of battle ſhips, the Burford and Ber- men ſick in the hold. A large box of car. 
wick excepted, were warmly engaged, and tridges blew up on the poop, and ſet fire to the 
all the forts in and about che Le 205 0! 2D 0 I TORR 
cannonaded. The St. George and Cambridge All the grape ſhot and wadding on board 
were concealed in clouds of ſmoke; the Ly- || were now expended, the marines and ſeamen 
on's cable was ſhot through, on which making wadding of their jackets and ſhirts, 
ſhe let go another anchor and kept engag- || and firing them away N trenches, when 
ing. 903 25 ee ee eee a ſignal of diſtreſs to the ſqua- 
The garriſon, in Port Royal was ſeverely || dron;” and ſoon after extinguiſhed the fire on 
galled by the ſhot of the Panther, Which the poop. BO ob bands a REN 
while engaging with the twelve gun battery, The uation of the Rippon being at this 
played all the cannon that . 0 time obſerved by captain Leſlie of the Briſtol 
to bear upon the walls and works of the ci- || he came from ſea, and ran between the ſhip- 
tadel; till after an obſtinate defence for ſome ¶ and the ſeven gun battery, which had played | 
time, the enemy were entirely driven from upon her from the beginning of the engage- 
all the batteries to the ſouth of the town, || ment, pouring in a whole broadſide u 95 oy ft 
and quitted their guns. On the north {ide enemy; the marines in the Briſtol at ne | 
remained unſilenced the | ſeven gun battery, time flanked the 'militia in the lines, fo th 4 
and the fort at the Morne Rouge,” where the || the fire upon the Rippon faked!” Ar 15 
Rippon lay aground engaging them both; the commodore made the ſignal to pre 2 
and at two in the afternoon had actually ſi- land the troops, which Vis ae RON. 
lenced the guns at the Morne; but the ene- ||: termanded'; it bein | too late 4 : ing 
my obſerving the ſhip to be aſhore, aſſem- dark, by Which ps man) tte e 
bled in great numbers on the brow of the tomed boats, in returnin A | ch | 80 11 
hill, and lined the trenches, from which they ||. vous of their brigade " wete 4 7 of wi 
kept a briſk fire of ſmall arms, and killed | ing run down b . en of r 
and wounded numbers of her men, by rak- ing from the uber 4 lord; Sn 
ing her fore and aft. fs A narrowly eſe — by NE rata 
The militia brought an eighteen pounder: 'W The n ; 5 T9 
at three in the afternoon, which they played the Rippon, at half an Riot R W. h ? 
in the way of battery en barbe for two hours; with orders for her 40 bow 34 bes 211 6 
and being mounted fo high above the ſhip, it || quainted at his return, that 1 be thi . 
was not ſilenced but with difficulty. They || ground, he ſent a lot to he aft «rags if 
„N ee b en 1 the para- ||. ſeven the flat boteoined' bolitziſperſed, Eur 
e trenches, which were ſoon or ebe tore returned Nr 
. TT 
enant Chaundy, of the marines, after be- Rip e, eee | 
having with great ſpirit, ei 4 Viblehr RNs oy b ** mg now rejoined: the fleet, and. 
contuſion in his left leg, which was cut off || the e of the enemy being ſilenced, 
. bn d oy Was | s' ſtood in for the ſhore; and 
TY add Mr. rey a midſhipman, 'threw ſhells and carcaſes into the town. Tit 


houſes: 


7 = 
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— — 
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houſes” and churches were every where ſoon. 
in flames, the magazines of powder were 
blown about the enemy's ears, and the whole 
Place exhibited a ferne of general copiRegrer 
tion by five o'clock... | 

After great pains and labour to lighten her 
forwards, and the other neceſſary methods 
had been uſed, about midnight the Rippun 


gave a ſudden ltart, and was — off, to the 
great joy of the officers and men, and in a 
ſhort time ſhe came to an anchor in thirteen 
fathom water. According to the gunner's re- 


had fired one thouſand three 


port, this ſhip. 
hundred great ſhot and np wands and the ma- 
rines two thouſand cartridges. The rigging 
was greatly damaged, the foremaſt ſhot thro', 
and the mizen yard almoſt cut away. 


In this engagement, which continued ary 


out ceaſing from nine in the morning till night, 
the ſquadron ſuſtained but little 115 of I z 
inſomuch, that M. d'Etriel, the French go- 
vernor, would not afterwards believe that on- 
ly ſix men were killed, and twenty wounded, 


on board the St. George, which tor ſo many || 


hours had engaged the citadel. 


At two. o'clock in the afternoon on the || 


twenty-fourth of January, the commodore, 
who was turning in all the morning, came to 
an anchor with the ſquadron in the road of 
Baſſe- terre, the town continuing to burn all 
this day. At three, the commodore made the 
ſignal to prepare to land; at five, the firſt 
brigade landed, and the ſecond and third 
immediately after, to the northward of the 
town. 


They found, on their landing, that the 
the 


town and citadel was abandoned by 
enemy, who never fired a ſhot the whole day; 


two companies of Elliot's took poſſeſſion of 
the citadel, on which, about noon, they hoiſt- 


ed the Engliſh colours. 


Part of the troops laid upon their arms all i 
if ſervice, as their armed anon were "by, ex- 


night, upon the riſing ground that overlook- 


ed the town; part of them, the Old Buffs, 
occupied an advantageous paſt upon the hill, || 
about a mile to the weſtward, and part en- 


tered the town, and lined the ſtreets, which 
ſtill im on Ps and continued burning 


all 0 
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| the armed negroes to the hills, appeared; to 


A. D. 155% 


At the break of day on the twenty-fifth 
January, the enemy, who. had retired wich 


a 


the number of two thouſand, throwing up in- 


ll deficient in point of courage, yet the inhabi-. 


trenchments near a.houſe where che governor 
* fixed. his bead quarters, at the diſtance 
of about font miles from the town, to the 
ſouth · eaſt, and which he threatened to defend 
tothe laſt extremity; ſaying, © The Engliſh 
had taken away every thing but their lives, 
and they would ſeil them deariy. ?“ 

The — 2 and field equipage were fet on 
ſhore, at three clock in the afternoon, to- 


) ing armed her laves, headed them in * 


gether with three days proviſions for the men; 
| Durour's, — and Armigen's, 
ts, with the artillery, and the High- 5 
28 encamped at the back of the town; 1 
Watſan's coveted che citadel, and encamped 1 
near it. Ellior's were ſeat into the garriſon in 
the citadel, and the Old Buffs ene 2 = 
their out-poſts on the hill. General | 
fixed his. head quarters at Baſſe-terre, — 
| governor's houſe, where feveral. ne 
were this day brought in. 
Ihe troops continued in; the iruation as 

ready deſcribed, during the morning of the 
twenty-ſixth, and a flag of truce was ſent to 

the enemy with an offer of terms; which pro- 

duced an Suren from the or, wherein 
| he magnified what he intended; though he, 
Kulked away from danger, inſtead of re- 
maining at the head of His Leech to ſupport! 
and encourage them. 

Though the governor appears to have been 


——— — 04 ar — 


tants behaved with ſpirit and activity in de- 
fence of their country. They conſtantly har- 
raſſed the ſcouring detatchments of the ene- 
my, by firing upon them from woods and 
-ſugar plantations, which Toning the n | 
to burn the latter. | 
This kind of buſh-fighting was of the more 


7 


rt in it. 1 
Conſiderable parties of the natives al 
made their appearance, and even encountered 
detachments of the Britiſh army. A lady of. 
Amazonian. valour, named Ducharney, hav- 


4 


3 


daloupe. They 


ments. 


— 


0 
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wade ſeveral bold attempt upon an advanced 


occupied by major Melville, and threw 
— —œ— a hill oppoſite to the 
ſtation of that officer, ho had from the be- 
giuning diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his integrity, 
vigilance, and conduct. At length, the works 
of this heroine were ſtemmed by a regular 
detachment, which, after an obſtinate and 


dangerous conflict, entered the entrenchments 
fword 

antations z 
— made her eſcape, having commanded 
in perſon during the whole action” 
A large 


were, at length, obliged to retire with loſs. 
This method of making war was beſt adapted 
to the exigencies of the inhabitants of Gua. 
could have no proſpect of 
fucceſs from hazarding a general engagement 
with regular troops, and, therefore, determin- 
ed to weary them out, if poſſible, by main- 
taining a kind of petty: war in ſeparate. par- 
ties, to alarm and harraſs the Engliſh, in a 
ſult 
ferently ſupplied with proviſions and refreſh- 


The impracticability of reducing the iſland 
by this method of proceeding, was ſoon evi- 
dent to the Engliſh, who thereupon deter- 
mined to transfer the ſeat of war to the eaſtern 
and more fertile part, called Grand-terre. 

This determination being made, all the 
great ſhips were ſent to that part, to make the 
attempt ; which was accordingly done'on the 
thirteenth of February, when, after a ſevere 
cannonading, which laſted ſix hours, the ma- 
rines and Highlanders were landed, and drove 
the enemy from their intrenchments, with 
bayonets fixed, hoiſted the Engliſh colours at 
the fort, and kept poſſeſſion of it, doing duty 
on ſhore till a detachment arrived from the 
camp, ſome time afterwards, under the com- 
mand of major Ball, of Bartington's regi- 
ment, where they remained a few weeks, and 
then were re-embarked on board the ſqua- 


33 Ver. I. 


” 
[4 


in hand, and burned the houfes and 
but the lady, with ſome diffi- 


detachment advanced towards the | 
| citadel, on the morning of ad _ of Fe- 
bruary, and fell in with the Engliſh party, 
whom they engaged with great ſpirit, but 


„ CEO ROE I 
d By this time the exeeMve heat of the ſun, 


457 


to which the troops were daily expoſed, ha 


| ſuch an effect, that they began to yield to the 
| diſorders of the elimate; and the hoſpitals 
| were crouded with fick and wourided: It was, 
| therefore, pro 
Antigua; and aceordingly, 


poſed, to fend part of them ts 
5 1 
Spy wert ordered for that ſervice, arid failec 


on che fourteenth; with eight tranſports, for 


— rr . I * 


| 


ventk of March, when the fleet came to an 
41 loi £4.44 4h 08 — Nene * anchor 


bis W 77) 


huts, that the enemy might imagine he in- 
| tended to continue in this quarter; but a few 


the town of St. John iti that iſland, having 


about five hundred men, from the regimen- 


ral hoſpitals, on board, the gresteſt part of 


which number died after their (arrival, and 


many on their paſſage: The ſurgeons were 
ſent on ſhore, as: uſual; to pufchaſe water, 
and make p preparations for the recep- 


propet 
tion of the fick. 


General Hopſon departed this life on the 
twenty ſeventh, at the head quarters of Baſſe- 
terre, and the command of the forces devolv- 


ed on major general Harrington, who deter- 
mined to poll ne the feduction of the iſland 
with the utmoſt *'vigour. With this view, 
the commodore ordered the Briſtol to fail to 
Euſtatia, and cruize off that port; in order 


| | to prevent the Dutch from ſupplying the ene- 
ry climate, where they were but indif- . 


— 


my with provi 


fiofis, which they had conſtant- 


| ly done, from the time that the Engliſh had 


riven them up the mountains. ov kt 
General Barrington, 'on the next morning, 
ordered the troops to ſtrike their tents and 


days after, the detachments at the out-poſts 
were all drawn in; the batteries in and about 
the town of Baſſa-terre were blown up and 
deſtroyed, the whole army brought off, and 
re: embarked on board the tranſports by break 


of day, except eolonel Defbriſay, who was 
left in the citadel with Watſon's regiment, 
and a detachment from the artillery ; and the 


commodore with the fleet ſailed for Grand- 


terre, leaving the St. George, and Bucking- 
ham behind, which; in caſe of an attack from 


the enemy, were to cover the gartiſon. 

The ſquadron and tranſports were prevent- 
ed from getting round to Grandi terre, by the 
trade - wind and lee ward current, till the ele- 
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anchor off Fort Louis, of which the marines 
were ſtill in poſſeſſion; and the next day com- 
modore Moore received undoubted intelligence 
of the arrival of M. du Bompart, lieutenant - 
general, and chief d' Eſcadre, with a ſquadron 
of men of war, conſiſting of eight ſail of the 


line, and three frigates, from Old France, 
having a battalion of Swiſs, and other 5 
on board, intended for the relief of Martini- 
25 in caſe he found it inveſted by the 


ngliſh ; and that he was lying at anchor 
between Pidgeon- iſland, and Fort Negro, in 
the great bay of Port Royal, ready to come 
out. As it was eaſy for M. Bompart to throw 


ſuccours into G rand-terre; and as commo- 


dore Moore was incapable of putting to ſea 
to oppoſe him, in the preſent condition of 
the Engliſh ſquadron ; a reſolution was taken 
to call the cruizing ſhips, and to ſail immedi- 
ately to prince . Rupert's-bay, in Dominica, 
where he could be early acquainted with the 
motions of the enemy, and be ready to fol- 
low, it occaſion required, as he would then 


be only at the diſtance of about nine leagues 


25 Guadaloupe, and alſo to the windward 
OT It. | n | C51 
While the general was making the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions for landing, at Grand- ter- 
re, the French at the redoubt, and Dos d' Ane, 
came down upon colonel Deſbriſay in the ci- 
tadel, and having been ſupplied with a mortar 
of thirteen inches from Martinique, threw 
ſhells into it from the neighbouring hills, and 
erected a battery, from which they kept play- 
ing upon the new works thrown up by the 
governor, and ſometimes made a ſhew of -an 
aſſault upon the body of the place, but were 
conſtantly repulſed by frequent ſallies which 


were made, and a fire from the garriſon. 


When the Buckingham, and the St. 
George, were called in to join the ſquadron, 
upon the arrival of the French fleet at Mar- 
tinique, the enemy was encouraged to ap- 


Proach nearer to the citadel, which occaſioned 


a more frequent diſcharge of artillery ; and 
ſoon after a cannon being fired too near a 


powder magazine, placed at the flanked an- 
gle of the ſouth eaſt baſtion, the return of 
|. dred men. 


iſland ſurrendered ; and not having eee, 


the wadding blew it up, and with it the go- 


vernor, one lieutenant, two bombardiers, and 


94 


| 
| 
| 
2 


themſelves of the diſorder reſulting from the 
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ſeveral men upon the plat · form. By this uns 


the ſervice of two gallant and experienced 
officers, and the cita 


overnor to defend it. The French availing 


exploſion; came down in great numbers from 


the hills, but the fire from the garriſon quickly 


repulſed them. =» 1 * 

On the twenty-firſt, major Melville, who 
ſhed himſelf at his out · poſt, was 
appointed governor of the citadel; in the 
captain Deſbriſay, and ſucceeded 
him likewiſe as lieutenant colonel of Watſon's 
ee e 
Colonel Crump landed at Grand- terre on 
the fifth day of April, with a detachment of 
ſix hundred men, between the towns of St. 
Anne, and St. Frangois, attacked them, 


1 


and deſtroyed the batteries and cannon there. 


St. Mary's was the only town that now re- 
mained, to prevent the irruption of the troops 
into the Capeſterre, and was the laſt reſource 
of the enemy. This poſt was ſtrongly for- 
tified, but, like the reſt, badly ſupported. 


They were purſued as far as the heights of 


9 


St. Mary, having retired with great precipi- 
tation; upon which the detachment took poſ- 


terre on the next morning. | 
As colonel Crump now preſſed cloſe on the 
French governor, he thought proper to ſend 
a flag 1 truce to colonel Barrington, to de- 
mand a ceſſation of arms, and to know what 
terms he would grant; and having conſulted 
the principal inhabitants, who were of opt 
nion, that it was in vain to hold out any 
longer, the iſland of Guadaloupe was on the 
firſt day of May, ſurrendered to the Britiſh 
general by capitulation. oF © 
The commodore received intelligence, 
about the ſame time, that M. du Bompart 
had ſailed ſame days from Martinique, and 
was ſeen with his ſquadron ſeven leagues to 


— 
CY 


windward of Marigalante, as if he deſigned 
to land ſome forces at Grand- terre; which 


he accordingly effected, and diſembarked the 
Swiſs battalion, conſiſting of about five hun- 
Upon landing they found the 


happy accident, the army was deprived of 
Ltoft a bold and active 


ſeſſion of the town, and broke into the Ca - 
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far into the country, retreated before the 


Engliſh could have notice of them. On be- 
ng purſued, the majority of them got 
off in 


boats, but about thirty of the Swiſs 


deſerted. | Hun 
General Barrington ſummoned Mariga- 
lante, the Santos, and DeſeadA4, to ſurrender, 
on the ninth day of May ; the latter ſubmit- 
ted upon the ſame terms as had been given to 
Guadaloupe, but Marigalante held out. The 
general, therefore, began to make the neceſſary 
parations for attacking that place, and a 
y of troops were accordingly embarked. 
On the fourteenth, the Berwick, Briſtol, Lud- 
low - caſtle, and two bombs failed from Ru- 
s- bay, to favour a deſcent upon the 
and, and to deſtroy the forts; and having 
Joined the tranſports from Grand-terre, ſtood 
over to Marigalante; but the enemy, at length 
ſubmitted, on the ſame terms as Guadaloupe 
had done, on the appearance of the Britiſh 
troops. £02151, Ig wry 
The end propoſed by this expedition being 
thus fully accompliſhed, general Barrington 
acquainted the commodore, that he propoſed 
to ſend back part of the troops, with the 


tranſports to England, the latter end of June. 
In conſequence, therefore, of Mr. Bar- 


rington's reſolution, the commodore made 


the ſignal to weigh, and the ſquadron ſailed in 


two diviſions from Rupert's bay for Guada- 
loupe ; where he was the next day joined by 
two ſhips of the line from England, which 
rendered him ſuperior in force to the French 
ſquadron, which he was informed was retired 


could get under fail, a frigate arrived with 
intelligence, that Bompart had quitted Grana- 
da, and was ſuppoſed to have directed his 
courſe to Hiſpaniola ; upon which the com- 
modore difpatched information to Admiral 
Cotes, who commanded the ſquadron at Ja- 
maica. | | 
General Barrington having ſuperintended 
the repairs of the fortification at Guadaloupe, 
ſettled the affairs of the inhabitants and left 
2 proper garriſon in the place, under the com- 
mand of colonel Crump, embarked on board 


the Roebuck, the latter end of June, and, 
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with the tranſports under convoy of captain 
Hughes, ſailed for England; while commo- 
dore Moore, ſteered towards Antigua with 
his large fleet. e Te | 


While the irenfations above' recited were 


going forwards' in the Weſt Indies, North 
America groaned under the ravages and de- 
vaſtations of war. The French, by infidious 
meaſures, had effected the revolt of moſt 
of the Indian nations, and inſtigated the 
ſavages to the perpetration of moſt horrid 
cruelties on the been of Great Britain. 
The Miniſtry, t ore, actuated by ſympa- 


thy, as well as patriotiſm, found means to 


ſet on foot a treaty at Eaſton, about ninety 
miles from Philadelphia, where a peace be- 
tween Great Britain and fifteen Indian nations 
was fully concluded on. A ee 
On this junction of the Indians with their old 
friends the Engliſh, every method was taken 
for reducing the French ſettlements in Ca- 
nada, and terminating the war in that part of 
the world, where the innocent had been ex- 
poſed to the moſt excruciating tortures of 
brutal ferocity. To accompliſh this glorious 
deſign, it was reſolved to divide the forces in 
North America, and attack the different 
parts at the ſame time; that all Canada might 
be reduced in the ſpace of one campaign, by 
thus employing the enemy in different quar- 
Three differente itions were, therefore,, 
planned in ſuch a manner as to aſſiſt each 
other; purſuant to which, general Amherſt, 


| whoſe feparate army was firſt in motion, paſſed 


to the iſland of. Granada. But before he || Lake George without any oppoſition from the 


| enemy; though the progreſs of his operations 
had been ſo ſhamefully retarded, by certain 
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individuals of great influence, that the win- 
ter was far advanced before he croſſed that 
collection of water. When the governor ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, 
winch the enemy at firſt ſeemed diſpoſed to 
defend, he took the neceſſary precautions for 
beſieging that important 5 but the 
French perceiving that the Engliſh general - 
was bottr prudent and reſolute, retreated 


| from place to place, towards the center of all 
4}, the military operations, before Quebec. In 


the 
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the ſtrong fort of Ticonderoga, after having 
in ſome, meaſure diſmantled the fortifications. 
General Amherſt having taken . poſſeſſion of 
this important fart, allotted a ſtrong garriſon 


for its defence, and gave orders for the works 


to be repaired. | | 
One of the ſcouting parties brought intel- 
ligence, on the firſt day of Auguſt, that the 
French had abandoned the fort of Crown- 
point; in conſequence of which he diſpatched 
a body of rangers before him to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place, while he himſelf embarked 


with the reſt of the army, and on the fourth 


landed at the fort, where the rangers where 
already encamped, you thus in poſſeſſion 
of the moſt important 1 in this part of the 
country, he determined immediately to erect 
a new fort, in order to ſecure the Britiſh do- 
minions on that ſide, and prevent the incur- 
ſions of ſcalping parties, whoſe barbarities in 


the Britiſh plantations had been horrid and 


inhuman beyond all deſcription, 

Not long after this, intelligence having 
been brought to general Amherſt, of the 
ſtrength of the enemy, who had retired to an 
iſland ſituated near the north extremity of 
Lake Champlain, he ordered captain Loring 
to build, with the utmoſt expedition, a ſloop 
of ſixteen guns, and a redeau of eighty-four 
feet in length, capable of carrying ſix pieces 
of large cannon, being reſolved to have the 
{ſuperiority on the lake. Theſe veſſels being 
built and manned, the general embarked, and 
made ſeveral attempts to attack the enemy, 
but the winter coming on, and the weather 
being generally boiſterous, he ſaw the impoſ- 
ſibility of accompliſhing his deſign, and there- 
fore returned to the ſame bay, where he had 
taken ſhelter, landed his troops, and began 
his march for Crown-point, which he reached 
on the twenty-firſt of October. His attention 


was now wholly employed in erecting the new 
| fortreſs at Crown point, in opening roads of 


communication with 'Ticonderoga, and in ma- 
King the diſpoſitions, for the winter quarters 


of his troops, fo as to prevent the enemy 


from making inroads on the back colonies. 
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A large body of Indians, commanded by | 
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Sir William Johnſon, having reinforced the 
army under the command of general Prideaux, 
he advanced to the camp of Niagara, without 
any obſtruction. Towards the middle of Ju- 
ly the general inveſted the French fortreſs, 
and carried on his approaches with great vi- 
gour, till the twentieth-of the ſame month, 
when, viſiting the trenches, he was: unfor- 
tunately killed by the burſting of a cohorn. 
As ſoon as Mr. Amherſt was informed of this 
diſaſter, he ſent brigadier-general Gage from 
Ticonderoga to aſſume the command of that 
army. In the mean time it devolved on Sir 
William Johnſon, who, in a very ſucceſsful 
manner, carried on the plan of his prede- 
ceſſor. 182 1 +65 + 

The apprehenſion of loſing a place of ſo 


much importance, alarming the French, they 


loſt no time in aſſembling a body of regular 
troops, amounting to twelve hundred men, 
and theſe, reinforced: by a large body of In- 
dians, were ſent under the command of M. 
d Aubry, to reinforce the garriſon of Niagara. 

As ſoon as their deſign was known to Sir 
William Johnſon, he made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for intercepting them in their march; 


In the mean time the French continued their 


march, and about eight in the morning diſ- 
covered the Engliſh army, drawn up in order 
of battle. The Indians, on ſeeing the enemy, 
advanced to ſpeak with their countrymen, 
who ſerved under d' Aubry, but the confe- 
rence was declined by the latter, who imme- 
diately uttered a horrible ſcream called the 
war-whoop, and began the action with great 
fury. But this noiſe had now loſt its effect 
on the Britiſh forces, who gave the French a 
very warm reception, while the Indian auxi- 
liaries fell upon their flanks, and galled them 
in ſuch a manner, that in about half an hour 
their whole army was routed, their general, 
with all his officers, and great numbers of the 
fugitives ſlain in their attempt to eſcape 
through the woods, 


When the battle was ended, the Engliſh | 


general ſent major Hervey to the commander 
of the fort, with a liſt of the ſeventeen offi» 
cers taken in the late battle, and to exhort him 
to ſurrender, while he had it in his packer ta 
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A: D. 1759. ö | 
reſtrain the ferocity of the Indians; adding, 
that he was at liberty to ſend a truſty perſon 


in order to view the officers, and ſatisfy him- | 


to the fact. Accordingly, 
an officer was diſpatched from the fortreſs, 
and permitted to converſe with M. d' Aubry, 
and the other priſoners. On his return, the 
commander agreed to treat, and in a few 
hours the capitulation was ratified. The gar- 
riſon were {ſuffered to march out with all the 
honours of war, in order to embark in veſſels 
on the lake, and be conveyed to New York 
in the moſt expeditious manner. All the wo- 
men were, at their own requeſt, ſent to Mon- 
treal, and great humaniry was exerciſed to- 
wards the ſick and wounded, who could not 
bear the fatigue of travelling. | 
Notwithſtanding the ſignal advantages that 
reſulted to the Engliſh colonies in America, 
from the reduction of Niagara and Crown 
Point, the conqueſt of Quebec was of much 
greater importance, and the attempt far more 
dangerous. 

About the middle of February, the fleet 
which was deſtined for this-expedition failed 
from England, under the command of the 
admirals Saunders and Holmes, officers of 
approved courage and conduct. 
They came within ſight of Cape Breton on 
the twenty-firſt, but the harbour being frozen 
over, they were obliged to bear away tor Hal- 
lifax in Nova Scotia, It was, however, thought 
proper to detach admiral Durell with a ſmall 
{quadron to the river St. Lawrence, with or- 
ders to penetrate as far as the iſle de Coudres, 
in order to intercept any ſupplies that might 
be ſent from France to 2 Mean time 
admiral Saunders arrived at Louiſbourgh, 

and the troops being embarked on board the 
tranſports, proceeded with all expedition upon 
the river St. Lawrence. The land forces 
were commanded by major-general Wolfe, 
aſſiſted by the brigadiers Monckton, Townſ- 
hend, and Murray, all in the flower of their 
age, and alike inured to che martial life. 


ſelf with regard 


The forces weit landed on the ile of ir. 
Quebec, 


| leans, which is ſituated a little below 


bout the latter end of June; and the gene- 
ral publiſhed a manifeſto, importing, that 
the king of Great Britain, his maſter, for equi- 
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table cauſes, had fitted out an armament, in 
order to reduce the moſt important French 
ſettlements in America ; that he intended not 
the leaſt act of hoſtility to the induſtrious 
peaſants, their families, or the miniſters of 
their religion, and that he would maintain 
them in their temporal poſſeſſions, as well as 
in the exerciſe of their religion, provided they 
would remain quiet, and not intereſt them- 
ſelves in the diſpute between 
Great Britain and France. | 
Though there was no ſmall degree of ge- 
nerofity in this declaration, yet it did not pro- 
duce the deſired effect; nor could the Cana- 
dians rely on the faith of a nation, which their 
prieſts had repreſented not only as heretical, 
but implacably cruel. a= | ; 
In conſequence, therefore, of their preju- 
dices and bigotry, they rejected the lenity of 
a brave general, and expoſed themſelves to 
inevitable ruin, by joining the ſcalping par- 
ties of Indians, falling on the Engliſh ſtrag- 


gling parties, and butchering them with inhu- 


man barbarity. The generous Wolfe, ſhocked 
at theſe ſcenes of cruelty, ſent a letter to the 
French general, complaining of fuch  enor- 
mities as were repugnant to the rules of war 
obſerved by civilized people, diſhonourable 
to the French nation, and diſgraceful to hu- 
man nature; and requeſting, that the Cana- 
dians and Indians might be reſtrained from 
the commiſſion of acts ſo horrid ; otherwiſe 
he ſhould be under the diſagreeable neceſſity 


of retaliating ſuch cruelties as ſhould hereaf- 


ter be perpetrated on the ſubjects of his maſ- 
ter, on the perſons of ſuch priſoners as were 


in his poſſeſſion, or might fall into his hands 


hereafter. | 


No good effect, however, was produced by | 
this letter; they perſiſted in their infernal- 


practices ; and general Wolfe was obliged 


to connive at ſome irregularities committed 


by his people, in ordes that what had been in 
vain attempted by gentle methods might be 
effected by intimidation. 


M. de Montcalm, the French general, had 
taken the field with five regular battalions, 
and encamped in a very advantageous fitua- 
ucbec was [trongly for- 
tified, well ſupplied with ammunition and 


tion ; the city of 
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proviſions, as well as defended by a very nu- 


merous garriſon. 

General Wolfe ſaw the difficulties that 
muſt attend the ſiege of a place, almoſt in- 
acceſſible by its ſituation, and defended by 


an army far ſuperior in number to his own, 


but conſoled himſelf with conſidering that 
he could always retreat, while the. Britiſh 
ſquadron maintained its ſtation in the river ; 
nor was he without hopes of being joined by 
general Amherſt. Theſe conſiderations, ad- 
ded to the impulſe of a martial genius, de- 
termined him to undertake an enterprize 
which muſt neceſſarily be attended with un- 
common danger and difficulty. 

He received information about this time, 
that a detachment of the enemy, with a train 
of artillery, was poſted at Point Levi, on the 
ſouth ſhore, oppoſite to the city of Quebec, 
and determined to diſlodge them before they 
had intrenched themſelves. In conſequence 
of this intelligence he ſent Brigadier Monck- 
ton at the head of four battalions, who paſſed 
the river in the night, and next morning, after 


ſkirmiſhing with ſome of the enemy's irre- 


gulars, obliged them to retire from that 
poſt, which the Engliſh troops immediately 
occupied. | 


By this time Monſieur de Montcalm was | 


convinced of his error in not fortifying Point 
Levi, and foreſeeing the effect of the battery 
raiſ-d by the Engliſh, detached a body of 
fixteen hundred men acroſs the river, to de- 
ſtroy the works before they ſhould be com- 
plered, but the attempt miſcarried. The 


fion, before the Engliſh could come up to 
ſhare in the action. The vattery was ſoon 
after finiſhed, and played with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the upper town was conſiderably damag- 
ed, and the lower reduced to a heap of rub. 
biſh, in a ſhort ſpace of time. 

The fleet was expoſed to the greateſt dan- 
ger, while thele tranſactions were going for- 
ward on the ſhore. A few days after the 
troops landed on the iſle of Orleans, a furious 
ftorm. aroſe; many tranſports drove foul of 


each other, a number of boats and ſmall craft - 


were fuundered, and {ſeveral ſhips loſt their 
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anchors, Montcalm reſolved to avail him2 
ſelf of the confuſion, which he imagined in- 
evitable from this diſaſter, ſent down ſeven 
n Quebec among 
the tranſports, which lay ſo thick as. to cover 


the ſurface of the river. But this well con- 


certed ſcheme failed of ſucceſs: the Britiſh 
admiral ſaw them approach, and ordered the 


boats of the fleet to be manned and armed, 


to prevent the deſtruction of the fleet; the 
tars obeyed with alacrity, and reſolutely 
boarded: the fireſhips, towed them faſt a- 
ground, where, without doing any kind of 
damage to the Engliſh ſhips, they were burnt 
to the water's edge. x 

Not in the dealt diſcouraged by this failure, 
Montcalm reſolved to make a ſecond attempt, 
and accordingly, on the very ſame day of the 
ſucceeding month, ſent down a raft of fire 
ſhips, which were alſo conſumed without 


| producing any effect; he therefore now 


thought proper to lay aſide his deſign. | 


From a careful ſurvey of the ſituation of 
the enemy's camp, general Wolfe perceiving 


the difficulty that muſt attend his attacking 
them, deferred the attempt, till he had taken 
a view of the river St. Lawrence above Que- 
bec, in hopes of finding a place more favour- 
able for a deſcent. Having taken an exact 


ſurvey, he found that the attempt could not 
be made without imminent danger, as there 
was the higheſt reaſon to fear, that if a de- 


tachment ſhould be landed near the town and: 
the river cape Rouge, they could not be re- 


inforced before they were attacked by the 
detachment fell into diſorder on their landing, 


fired upon each other, and retired in confu- 


enemy's whole army. He therefore deter- 
mined, in order to divide the force of the 
enemy, to draw their attention as high up the- 
river as. poſſible, and procure ſome intelli- 


gence, to ſend a detachment under colonel 


Charlton, with orders to land at the Point aw 
Tremble, and attack whatever he might find: 


there, bring off ſome priſoners, and all pa- 
pers from which any information might be 


obtained. | 1 
Immediately on his landing, the colonel 
was fired upon by a body of Indians, 
who were, however, ſoon driven into the 
woods: he ſearched in vain for magazines, 


and returned with a very inconſiderable- 
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loſs, bringing off ſeveral priſoners with hin. 


General Townſhend, had in the interim, 
by a ſuperior fire, prevented the French 


from erecting a battery on the bank of the 


river Montmorenci, from whence they in- 
tended to cannonade the Engliſh camp, which 
was pitched on the oppoſite ſide; the general 
therefore reſolved to attack the enemy, though 
poſted to great advantage, and prepared to 
give them a very warm reception. | 

As the water was ſo ſhallow that the men of 
war could not come near enough to annoy 
the enemy in their intrenchments, the ad- 
miral prepared two tranſports, which might 
on occaſion be run aground to favour a de- 
ſcent. With the aſſiſtance of theſe veſſels, 
the general propoſed to make himſelf maſter 
of a detached redoubt near the water's edge, 
and ſeemingly beyond muſquet ſhot of the 
enemy's intrenchments on the hill. 

According to this plan, preparations for the 


engagement were made. On the thirty-firſt 


of July in the afternoon, the boats of the 


fleet were filled with grenadiers, and a part 


of brigadier Monckton's brigade from the 


point of Levi. The two brigades under the 


brigadiers Townſhend and Murray were or- 
dered to be in readineſs to paſs the ford, when 
it ſhould be thought neceflary. To facilitate 
the paſſage of this corps, the admira] had 
placed the Centurion in the channel, to check 
the fire of the lower battery, which com- 
manded the ford; at the ſame time two 
tranſports were run aground near the redoubt, 
to favour the deſcent of the troops. 0 
An evident confuſion among the French, 
being produced by theſe previous meaſures, 
the general came to the reſolution of ſtorm- 
ing the intrenchments without delay. Or- 
ders were therefore ſent to the brigadiers 
to be ready with the corps under their com- 
mand. | 
The ſignal was made at a convenient time 
of the tide, but many of the boats, in row- 
ing towards the ſhore, grounded upon a ledge 
that runs off a conſiderable diſtance. This 
accident occaſioned ſome diſorder, by which 
ſo much time was loſt, that the general was 


obliged to ſend an officer to ſtop brigadier || 
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Townſhend's march, whom he then obſerved 
to be-in motion. As ſoon as this diſorder 
was rectified, the general, aſſiſted by ſeveral 
ſea officers founded the ſhore, in order to find 


a better place to land; and at length, without 


any conſiderable loſs, the diſembarkation of 


the troops was effected. 


The firſt forces that landed, were the 


thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two 


hundred men of the Royal American bat- 
talion. The grenadiers were ordered to form 
themſelves into four diſtinft bodies, and to 
begin the attack, ſupported by brigadier 
Monckton's corps, as ſoon as the troops had 
paſſed the ford, and were at hand to aſſiſt. 
But the grenadiers, inſtead of forming them- 
ſelves as they were directed, ran on impet u- 
ouſly towards the enemy's intrenchments, in 
the utmoſt r without waiting for the 
troc ps, that wer to join them, and aſſiſt in 


the attack. Brigadier Monckton was not 


landed, and brigadier Townſhend was ſtill 
at a conſiderable diſtance, though upon his. 
march to join the grenadiers in very great or- 
der. The grenadiers were checked by the 
enemy*s firſt fire, and obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves under the redoubt, which the French had 
abandoned at their approach. In this ſitua- 


.tion they continued fer ſome. time, unable 
to form under ſo hot a fire; and having many 


brave officers wounded, who, careleſs of 
their perſons, had been ſolely intent on their 
duty. The general now ſaw the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of calling them off, that they might 
form themſelves behind brigadier Monckton's. 
corps, which was now drawn up on the beach 


in extreme good order. By this time it was 
near night, a ſudden ſtorm came on, and the 
tide began to make, ſo that the general 
thought it prudent to deſiſt from ſo difficult 


an attack, as the retreat of brigadier Townſ- 
hend's corps, would, in all probability be, 


rendered hazardous. and uncertain, in caſe of 

a repulſe. _ 3 
The troops being returned to their camp, 
on the other ſide of Montmorenci, the admi- 


ral ordered two veſſels, which were on ground 


to be ſet on fire, that they might not fall into 


the hands of the enemy. 4 
7 abs General 
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General Wolfe immediately after this mor- 
tifying check, in which above five hundred 
men and many brave officers were loſt, detach- 
ed brigadier Murray with twelve hundred 
men in tranſports above the town, to aſſiſt rear- | 
admiral Holmes, whom Mr. Saunders had 
ſent up the river, in order, if poſſible, to de- 
ſtroy the French ſhips. Purſuant to theſe di- 
rections, he made two unſucceſsful attempts 
to land on the northern ſhore ; but the third 
proved more fortunate. He landed unexpect- 
ed at Chambaud, and burned a conſiderable 
magazine, filled with arms, cloathing, pro- 
viſion, ammunition, and the baggage of the 
French army. | 2 | 
He underſtood from the priſoners, that 
Fort Niagara had ſurrendered, and diſcovered 
by intercepted letters, that the enemy, having 
abandoned Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
were retired to the iſle Aux Noix ; and that 
general Amherſt was making preparations to 
paſs lake Champlain, and fall upon M. Bour- 
lemaqui's corps. The brigadier now return- 
ed to the camp at the point of Levi, as no- 
thing elſe occurred which required his longer 
ſtay at this place. 
General Wolfe had, for ſome time paſt, 
undergone ſuch a variety of bodily and men- 
tal fatigues, that he was attacked by a fever 
and dyſentry, which, for a conſiderable time, 
rendered him unable to perform his duty; 
and, during this interval of inaction, he made 


8 


, 


it his requeſt that the general officers would 
conſult together for the public welfare, Pur- 
ſũant to his advice, they agreed in opinion, 
that as more ſhips and proviſions were now | 
got above the town, they ſhould endeavour, 
by conveying four or five thouſand men up 
the river, to draw the enemy from their pre- 
ſent ſituation, and bring on a general engage» 
ment. This meaſure, however, was not adopt- 


ec till the general and admiral, aſſiſted by the 


chief engineer, had attentively reconnoitered 
the town of Quebec, in order to be ſatisfied 
whether a general aſſault could be given with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs, After a very care- 
ful ſurvey, it was unanimouſly agreed, that 
ſuch an attack would be impracticable, for 
though the ſhips of war might have ſilenced 


— — — 


the batteries of the lower town, they could 
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not affect the upper works, from which they 
muſt have received conſiderable damage. 
But no kind or degree of danger could in 
the leaſt intimidate the intrepid Wolfe; he 
adopted the reſolution of the officers, and 
embarking the troops on board the tranſports, 
paſſed up the river, while admiral Holmes 
made a motion with his ſhips to amuſe the 


| enemy, now poſted along the northern ſhore, 


As no probability appeared of annoying the 


enemy above the town, it was determined to 


make a total change in the operations. It was 


. agreed to convey the troops farther down in 


boats, and land them during the night with- 
in a league of Cape Diamond, in hopes of 


| aſcending the heights of Abraham, which 


riſe abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the 
banks of the river, that they might take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ground on the back of the city 
where the fortifications were weaker than in 
any other part. | | | 
When all neceſſary. preparations for this 
hazardous enterprize were -made, admiral 
Holmes advanced with his ſquadron up the 
river above the intended landing place, in 
order to deceive M. de Bougainville, whom 
Montcalm had detached with fifteen-hundred 
men to watch the motion of that ſquadron ; 
but the Engliſh admiral was directed to fall 
down in the night, and protect the landing 
of the forces, which orders he punctually 
executed, The firſt embarkation was made 
in flat bottomed boats, under the immediate 
command of the brigadiers Monckton and 
Murray, though general Wolfe accompanied 
them, and was one of the firſt that landed. 
The boats glided gently along without any 
diſorder; but by the rapidity of the tide and 
the darkneſs of the night, they paſſed the 
place originally intended, and landed the 
troops a little below it. | 
T he firſt detachment was no ſooner on 
ſhore, than the boats were ſent back for a ſe- 


cond embarkation, which was under the di- 


rection of brigadier Townſhend. In the 
mean time, colonel Howe, with the light in- 
fantry and highlanders, diſſodged a captain's 
guard, which defended a paſſage, by which 
alone the reſt of the troops could reach the 


ſummit, on which the enemy were entrenched, 


After 


1 
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the general drew them up in orde 


M. de Montcalm was no ſooner informed 


that the Engliſh had gained the heights of 
Abraham, than he determined to hazard a 
battle, and accordingly abandoned his en- 
trenched camp, and having collected his 
whole force from the ſide of Beauport, ad- 
vanced towards the Engliſh without delay. 
General Wolfe, in the interim, perceiving 
that the French were croſſing the river St. 
Charles, formed his own line, which canſiſted 
of ſix battalions and the Louiſbourgh grena- 
diers: the right commanded by brigadier 
Monckton, and the left by brigadier Murray. 
M. de Montcalm advancing in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhewed his intention was to flank the 
left of the Engliſh, brigadier Townſhend: was 
ſent thither with the regiment of Amherſt, 
which he formed en potence, preſenting a dou- 
ble front to the enemy. EET 


The right of the enemy was compoſed of 


half the colony troops, two battalions, and a 
body of Canadians and ſavages; their center 
conſiſted of a column, formed by two other 
regular battalions ; and on the left were poſted 
one battalion, and the remainder of the co- 
lony troops: the buſhes and corn fields in 


their front were lined with fifteen hundred of 


their beſt markſmen, who kept an irregular 


fire, which proved fatal to numbers of the 


Engliſh officers, who were marked out for 
deſtruction. . 
The enemy advanced to the charge, about 
nine o' clock in the morning, with great ſpirit as 
well as order, though their fire was both irre- 
gular and ineffectual. The brave general 
Wolfe was ſtationed in the warmeſt part of 
the attack, at the head of Bragg's regiment, 
and the Louiſbourgh grenadiers, and ſoon 
received a ſhot in his wriſt, which did not 
however oblige him to quit the field. Having 
a handkerchief about his hand, he continued 
to give his orders without the leaſt emotion; 
and advanced at the head of the grenadiers 
with their bayonets fixed, when another ball 
unfortunately pierced the breaſt of this young 
hero, who fell an honour to his profeſſion; 
54 Vor. II. | 
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After this, the whole army mounted without || and his country, at the 
moleftation ; and as faſt as the trosps arrived, 


moment, and in the 
arms of victory. _ F 
on with their bay- 
onets, brigadier Murray advanced briſkly 
with the troops under his command, and ſoon 
broke the enemy's center; when the high- 


landers, ſupported by Anſtruther's regiment, 


drawing their broad ſwords, fell upon, and 
drove them with great ſlaughter into the 
town, and the works they had raiſed at the 
bridge over the river St. Charles. Colonel 
Howe, having taken poſt with two companies 
behind a ſmall coppice, frequently ſallied out 
on the flanks of the enemy, and drove them 
into heaps, while brigadier Townſhend ad- 
vanced platoons againſt their front; ſo that 
the right wing of the French were prevented 
from carrying their firſt deſigns into execu- 
tion. * ee ee hecho 

General Wolfe being lain, and brigadier 
Monckton dangerouſly wounded, the com- 
mand devolved: on brigadier Townſhend, 
who haſtened to the center, and finding the 
troops difordered in the purſuit, formed them 
again with all poſſible expedition. He had 
harldly performed this neceſſary part of his 
duty, when-M. de Bougainville appeared in 
the rear of the Engliſh, at the head of two 
thouſand freſh forces. 

Orders were immediately given by briga- 
dier Townſhend for two battalions, with two 
pieces of artillery to advance; bur the French 
prevented an attack by retiring among the 
woods and ſwamps, whither the general very 
wiſely declined purſuing them. He had al- 
ready obtained a complete victory, taken a 
great number of French officers, and was in 
poſſeſſion of an advantageous fituation, which 


1t would have been imprudent to hazard for 
'the ſake of 
dron. + 


defeating Bougainville's ſqua- 


During the action, M. de Montcalm was 


mortally wounded, and conveyed into Que- 


bec ; but before he died, he wrote a letter— 
to general Townſhend, recommending the 
priſoners to that generous humanity which is 
the characteriſtic of Engliſhmen. His ſecond 
in command, was left wounded on the field, 
and being conveyed on board an Engliſh fhip, 
| — 410 expired 
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expired the next day. About eight hundred 


of the enemy were ſlain on the field of battle; 
and not leſs than a thouſand, including a great 
number of officers, were made priſoners. 
No more than fifty men were killed, in 
obtaining this important victory, and about 
five hundred wounded on the part of the 


Engliſh ; but the loſs of the gallant Wolfe 


was univerſally lamented. He was not only 


regretted, as a ſoldier framed for the execu- 


tion of the moſt dangerous and important of 
military enterprizes, but as a man poſſeſſed 


of a ſoul ſuſceptible of every generous and 


ſublime ſentiment, that can aggrandize hu- 
man nature, or influence to actions worthy a 
rational and ſocial being. His dying breath 
witneſſed his ardent love of his country ; for 
being rouzed from fainting in the laſt agonies 
by the ſound of they run, he eagerly aſked 
who run; and being told, the French, he ſaid, 
„ Then, I thank God, I die contented :” 
and almoſt inſtantly expired. 

A flag of truce was ſent from the town, on 
the ſeventeenth day of September, with pro- 
pou for a capitulation, which being mature- 

y conſidered by the general and admiral, 
were accepted and ſigned at eight next morn- 
ing. By theſe articles it was agreed, that 
the garriſon of the town ſhould march out 
with all the honours of war, and be embark-* 
ed as ſoon as convenient, in order to be 


inhabitants ſhould not be removed nor oblig- 
ed to quit their houſes, until their condition 
ſhould be ſettled by a definitive treaty between 
their moſt Chriſtian and Britannic majeſties; 
that the exerciſe of the Romiſh religion 
ſhould be permitted, as well as of all epiſcopal 
and clerical functions, till the poſſeſſion of Ca- 


nada ſhould be determined between their Bri- 


tannic and moſt Chriſtian majeſties ; that the 
fick, wounded, and all perſons employed in 
the hoſpitals ſhould. be treated agreeable to the 
cartel ſettled between their Britannic and moſt 
Chriſtian majeſties : that before delivering up 
the gate and the entrance of the town to the 
Engliſh forces, their general ſhould ſend ſome 
{ſoldiers to he placed as ſafeguards at the 
churches, convents, and chief habitations ; 
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and that the commander of the city of Que 


[| victory on the heights of Abraham, and the 
| ſurrender of . 


— 


| 


bec ſhould be permitted to ſend advice to the 
marquis of Vandreuil, governor general, of 
the reduction of the town, and alſo be allow- 
ed to tranſmit accounts of the fame nature to 
the court of Verſailles. | 

The capitulation was no ſooner ratified, 
than the Britiſh forces took poſſeſſion of Que- 
bec on the land ſide, and guards were poſted 


in different. parts of the town to preſerve 


order and diſcipline. In the mean time, the in- 
habitants of the country came in great num- 
bers, to take the oath of fidelity to the new 
government, and to deliver up their arms. 
Brigadier Townſhend having provided eve- 
ry neceſſary for the defence of Quebec, and 
left a garriſon of five thouſand effective men, 
victualled from the fleet, under the command 
of brigadier Murray, embarked with admiral 
Saunders, and arrived in England about the 
beginning of the winter. Brigadier Monck- 
ton was carried to New Vork, where he hap- 
pily recovered of his wounds. 8 
It may not be improper to obſerve, before 
we put a period to the preſent part of our 
hiſtory, that general Wolfe had tranſmitted 


| to England an account of the diſaſter at 


Montmorenci, to the unſpeakable chagrin of 
the people, who had flattered themſelves with 
the abſolute reduction of Canada, under their 


enterprizing officer; but the public anxiety 
landed at the firſt port in France; that the | 


was ſoon compenſated by an account of the 


Quebec, tranſmitted by colo- 
nel Hale, who arrived in the Alcide. A 
general joy now abounded, a day of thankſ- 
giving was appointed by proclamation, and 
the principal cities and corporations preſented 
addreſſes to his majeſty, The parliament 
petitioned the king, that he would order a 
monument to be erected in Weftminſter abbey 
to the memory of general Wolfe ; and re- 
ſolved at the- ſame time, that the thanks 
of the houſe ſhould be given to the generals 
and admirals ſo ſucceſsfully employed in this 
glorious expedition. 

Equal ſucceſs alſo attended the arms of 
Great-Britain in the Eaſt-Indies, where colo- 
nel Ford, who commanded the troops 1n 

Oe, Bengal, 
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Bengal, obtained a compleat victory, over 
the French general Conflans, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Muſulipatam, which he entered 
in triumph. At the ſame time colonel Mait- 
land was detached from Bombay with fifteen 
hundred ſeapoys, and nine hundred Euro- 
peans to inveſt the town and caſtle of Surat, 
which he attacked with ſuch fury, that both 
ſoon ſurrendered, on condition of being ſuf- 
fered to march out with their effects. 

The ſuperiority at ſea, was in the mean 
time warmly difputed by the Engliſh and 
French commanders. 

Vice admiral Pocock diſcovered the French 
fleet on the ninth of September, and at fix 
in the morning of the tenth, a warm engage- 


ment began, and was maintained with great | 


fury till four, when the rear of the French 
began to give way, and the center ſoon fol- 
lowed their example. The Engliſh were in 
no condition to purſue them, many of their 
ſhips having ſuſtained much damage in their 
maſts, yards, and rigging. They loſt like- 
wiſe above three hundred men, including 
captain Michie, who commanded the New- 
caſtle, captain Gore of the marines, two lieu- 
tenants, maſter, gunner, and boatſwain; the 
captains Somerſet and Brereton, with about 
two hundred and fifty men were wounded, 
and many of the ſhips conſiderably damaged. 
The French directed their courſe to the iſland 
of Mauritius, in order to refit, leaving the 
Engliſh maſters of the Indian coaſt; and this 


of rear- admiral Corniſh with four ſhips of 
the line; who joined admiral Pocock at Ma- 
draſs, on the eighteenth of October, having 


left England in the beginning of the year. 


Though the French were the only profeſſed 
enemies which the Engliſh had in the Eaſt- 
Indies; yet the Dutch, prompted by envy 
ant avarice, and inſtigated by the concur- 
rence of the governor of Batavia, ſeized on 
ſeveral ſmall veſſels. on pretence of retaliatin 


affronts received from the Engliſh. Soon at- 


ter, the Calcutta Indiaman, commanded by 


captain Wilſon ſailing down the; river, the 
Dutch commodore gave him to underſtand, 


that if he preſumed to paſs, he would ſink | 


f 


him without further ceremony. Captain 


Wilſon, being in no condition to diſpute with 
ſuperior force, returned to Calcutta, where 


two other Indiamen were ly ing at anchor, and 
reported his adventure to colonel Clive, who. 
immediately ordered the three ſhips to prepare 
for giving battle to the Dutch commodore. 
The ſhips having made the neceſſary prepara- 
tions, and taken on board each of them, 
two additional twelve-pounders, fell down the 
river, till they came near the Dutch ſhips, 
which drew up in line of battle to receive 


them. Three of the Dutch men mounted 


thirty-ſix guns, three twenty-nine, and one 
nineteen. | 

The duke of Dorſet being neareſt the ene- 
my, captain Wilſon, who acted as commo- 
dore, fired a gun as a ſignal for her to begin 
the engagement, which ſhe immediately did, 


and came to an anchor cloſe to the. enemy. 


A ſtart calm unluckily came on, fo thar this. 


ſingle ſhip was for a confiderable time expoſed 


to the whole fire of the Dutch; but a breeze 
ſpringing up, the Calcutta and Hardwick 
advanced to her aſſiſtance, and a ſmart fire 
was maintained for ſome time on both ſides ;. 
till two of the Dutch ſhips ſlipping their ca- 


bles, bore away, and a third was driven aſhore... 


Their commodore thus weakened, the other 
four ſhips immediately ſtruck their flags to 
captain Wilſon. b | 
On the part of the Engliſh there was not 
a ſingle man loſt in obtaining this victory, a. 


| circumſtance the more remarkable, as the 


Dorſet was torn almoſt te pieces, having re- 
ceived about ninety ſhot in her hull. Captain: 
Wilſon took poſſeſſion of the prizes, and 
ſent the priſoners to. colonel Clive at Cal- 
Cutta. TD POR TEL OY 

In the mean time the Engliſh arms were: 
crowned with ſucceſs on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, under the conduct of colonel Coote, 


who had lately arrived from England. This.” 
brave officer inveſted and reduced the fort of 


Wandewaſh, defeated the French army under 
general Lally, and ended a hot and laborious. 
campaign, with equal advantage to his coun- 

try and glory to himſelf. = 
But it is now time that we leave this quar- 
ter 
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ter of the world, and trace the ſcene of war 
on the continent of Europe, the political 
ſyſtem of which was materially affected, by 


an apprehenfion of the ſpeedy death of the 
king of Spain. This monarch, by the force 
of conjugal affection, had ſince the death of 
his queen, given himſelf up to a melancholy, 


from which his death or deprivation of rea- 


ſon ſeemed inevitable. Don Carlos, king of 
Naples, was next in order of ſucceſſion, and 
it had been agreed by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, that the dutchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia and Guſtalla ſhould be reſtored to the 
houſe of Auſtria,” _ | 

The affairs of France and England were 


partly connected with the general ſyſtem, and 


partly diſtinct and independent. France, per- 
ceiving from the growing power of the Eng- 
liſh in America, and the feeble ſtate of her 
navy, that any further attempts in that part 
of the world could not but fail, and that her 
efforts were therefore to be made in Europe, 
had two objects in view; the. recovery of 
Hanover, and an invaſion of Great-Britain. 
By the firſt of thoſe, they could propoſe to 
themſelves no mighty advantage, even from 
an inſured ſucceſs; and with reſpect to the 
ſecond, the threats of a deſcent had increaſed 
the internal ſtrength of England, without 
railing the leaſt apprehenſion ; and at the 
{ame time, the meaſures of the adminiſtra- 
tion, and the conduct of the war was ſuch, as 
produced a perfect union among all ranks of 
people. IgE 

Freſh reinforcements from England, and 
recruits from different parts of Germany, had 
been ſent to ſtrengthen the forces of prince 
Ferdinand who ſtill commanded the allied 
army. He had already formed a ſcheme for 
the operations of the enſuing campaign, the 
main drift of which was the expulſiom of the 
enemy from Frankfort, before they could re- 
ceived the expected reinforcements. This en- 
prize being determined on, he aſſembled all 
his forces near Fulda, amounting to forty 
thouſand choice troops, and began his march 
on the tenth of April, On the thirteenth 
he came in fight of the enemy whom he 


fround ſtrongly encamped about the village | 
of Bergen, between Frankfort, and Hanau, 


| 
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Their general, the duke of Broglio, conſi- 
dered as one of the beſt officers in France 
for conduct and intrepidity, having heard of 


the prince's deſign, took poſſeſſion of this 
poſt on the twelfth, the right of his army 
being at Bergen, and his center and flanks 
ſecured in ſuch a manner, that the allies 
could only attack him by the village. But 
notwithſtanding the advantages of their ſitu- 
ation, prince Ferdinand reſolved to give them 
battle, and made his diſpoſitions accordingly. 


Being repulſed- in three different attacks, he 


made a new diſpoſition, and brought up his 
artillery, by which he ſeverely cannonaded 


the village, and different parts of the French 


line. 

However, the ſituation of the French was 
ſuch, that. they could not ſuffer very con- 
ſiderably, but they were ſo effectually amuſed 
by the artful diſpoſition of prince Ferdinand, 
that inſtead of taking meaſures for harraſſing 


him in his retreat, they carefully maintained 
their ſituation, and employed their time in 
preparing to defend themſelves againſt ano- 
ther attack. But they had great reaſon to be 


ſatisfied with the iſſue of the battle, without 
riſquing in any meaſure the advantage they 
had gained. It was their intereſt to continue 
quiet till their expected reinforcements ſhould 
arrive, which plan thay invariably determin- 
ed to purſue. 54491. f 

The army now began to feel the conſequen- 
ces of the miſcarriage at Bergen. While the 
French enjoyed plenty in the neighbourhoods 


of Duſsledorp and Crevelt by means of the 


Rhine, the allies laboured under a dearth of 
proviſions, becauſe the country they occupied 
was already exhauſted, and the ſupplies were 
brought from a great diſtance, The fimple 
article of forage was attended with ſuch en- 
ormous expence as alarmed the miniſtry of 
Great Britain, inſomuch, that an inſpector 
was appointed, to prevent future frauds or 
extortions of any kind. n e 
The French army being encamped at 
Stadſburg, the duke of Broglio, Who com- 
manded the right wing, advanced from 
Caſſel into the territories of Hanover, where 
he took poſſeſſion of Gottingen without op- 
poſition; while prince Ferdinand was he. 
e 
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ed to retire as ee alter leaving 1 
ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtade, Ketherg and F 

— i | © DSS $00 oi Ml 10 | held 8 cauncil of war; and the reſult was 
The progreſs of the French was now ſo N i 
oppoſe them. They ſaw, as they imagined, the ab 
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Minden. 
: rapid, that nothing ſeemed: able to 


them ; notwithſtanding which, prince Ferdi- lie | | 
1] Mined got ta ſlip the fortungte moment of 


to his deſigns. The body of the French ar- 


nand kept himſelf unmeved, and attentive 


my, after che taking of Minden, had poſted 
themſelves near that city, to which the right 
of their army extended; their left was pro- 
tected by a very ſteep hill, in their front was 

a large moraſs, and à rivulet covered their 
rear. The allied army now began to advance, 


and fixed their camp at Peterſhagen, a place | | 
in an gained an eminence, which lay along his 
tront, he was ſtruck with the utmoſt ſurprize, 
| when inſtead of a few poſts weakly guarded, 
he beheld the whole army of the allies, drawn 


abaut three leagues from the enemy, in an 
advantageous manner... | 
A battle was now the only reſource to pre- 


vent the French from taking up their winter | 
Hanover; and 
there was no attacking them with any hopes 
of ſucceſs in the camp they occupied. In 
this critical juncture, prince Ferdinand diſ- 
played ſuch penetration, intrepidity, and 
preſence of mind, as at once evinced his ca- 
pacity for the moſt important of military en- 
terprizes. We ſhall endeavour to repreſent 
the operations of this conſummate general, 
with all poſſible preciſion, and could wiſh | 
that the accounts of ſo memorable an event | 
had been more explicit, that the reader might 
|| poſed of horſe; but it was the flower of 
their cav 


quarters in the electorate 


have been fully enabled to cenſure or con- 
demn, according to the ſtrength of the evi- 


Prince Ferdinand left his camp on the 
Weſer on the twenty ninth day of July, and 
marched towards Hillen, a village at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance on his right, with the 
greater part of his army. He had the day be- 
fore detached the hereditary prince with ſix 
thouſand men, to make a compaſs towards 
the enemy's left flank, and to poſt himſelf 
in ſuch a manner as to cut off the commu- 
nication of their convoys from Paderborn. 


Hie had alſo left on the banks of the Weſer 
a body of forces, under the command of 


general Wangenheim, which extended to the 


town of Thornhauſen, where they were en- 
trenched, and ſupported by à conſiderable 


train of artillery. 
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Proper notice/of qheſs motions was taken 
by the French generals, who immediately 


their falling into the ſnate that was laid for 
lied army divided and digointed, and deter- 


atiacking, general Wangenheim, who they 
Knew had only a ſmall body af traops,. and 
imagined was at ſuch diſtance from the main 
army as rendered it impaſſiple for him to be 
T16lieved. The duke of Braglia: was to lead 
the attack, by falling upon that bady that 


lay near the river; he therefore, marched on 


with great confidence; but as ſaan as he had 


up in excellent order, extending from the 
banks of the Weſer to the moraſs, in the 
front of the Freach camp. This diſcovery, 
for a time, put a ſtop to the motions of the 
French; they were hemmed in between the 
allies, the moraſs, and the river; and they 
found it impoſſible to recede from this diſa · 


greeable ſituation. | 


As the motions of the French were ſlower 
than the allies expected, they began to ad- 
vance, and threatened : the | enemy's center 
with an attack. This was almoſt wholly com- 


alry, who anticipated the ſhock of 
the allies, by beginning the engagement. 
The weight of the battle was in a great mea- 
ſure ſuſtained by the Engliſh infantry, and 
ſome corps of Hanoverians, who ſtood the 
reiterated charges of ſo many bodies of horſe, 
with an intrepidity, -which was never exceed- 
ed. They cut to pieces, or totally routed 
theſe bodies. Two brigades of foot at- 


rempted to ſupport them, but they ſoon va- 


niſhed before the Engliſh infantry. Walde- 
grave's, and Kingſley's regiments diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in a particular manner, nor were 
their commanders leſs conſpicious. 
enemy's horſe, which compoſed their: center, 


being entirely defeated, and their right, which 


attacked Wangenheim, unable to make the 


|! leaſt way, they thought of nothing but a retreat. 
| Prince 
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the orders. The Britiſh cavalry 
ſhare in the glory of the action, and the 
French retreated in ſome order, favoured | 


N py by. 


_ eaſtward of that river. 


critical moment to lord George Sackville, 
who commanded the whole Britiſh, and ſe- 


veral brigades of German cavalry, to advance. 


But the critical minute paſſed away, through 
ſome delay in waiting for an explanation of 
loſt their 


partly by the advantages which accrued from 
their being in poſſeſſion of Minden, and 
the ſpirited efforts of the duke de 

lio. | | x 
Though the French loſt the honour of the 
day, and were diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions, theſe loſſes and diſgraces were not irre- 


| 


 mISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Prince Ferdinand diſpatched orders at this I Eng | 


— 


parable, nor could the battle of Minden be 


deemed deciſive; neither would the good ef- 
fects of it have ap » had not prince 


Ferdinand detached the hereditary prince, in 
1] expreſſed his concern, that the marquis of 


the manner already related. 


This young. hero had, at five o'clock in 


the morning of that memorable day, attacked 


a large body of the French, under the com- 
mand of the duke de Briſac: this body he 
entirely defeated, and obliged them to take 
refuge in Minden. M. de Contades received 
the news of this blow, at the inſtant when 
the Engliſh infantry began to engage his 
center; and could not but admire the dex- 
terity of the ſtroke, by which the prince 


could detach, with fecurity, ſo large a body 


from his army, when he was about to attack 


a foe, already much ſuperior to him in num- 


bers. | | 
The affair was, in fact, determined by this 


fortunate ſtroke; all the paſſages through | 


which the French could derive either ſuc- 
cours or proviſions, were ſeized, They were 
therefore under a neceſſity of relinquiſhing 
their ſtrong poſts, They fled through Min- 
den, and paſſing the Weſer, advanced to the 
Thus they retreated 
under various diſagreeable circumſtances, and 
by this means loſt every advantage they had 
gained during the whole campaign. 

In this action the loſs of the French 
amounted to about ſeven thouſand men, kil- 


led, wounded, and prifoners, while that of 
| the allies did not exceed two thouſand, The 


| 
1 
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1 


Joicing, that ſeemed to 


affability of manners, a 


cular favourite. 


| 


e 


The day ſucceeding that of the battle, 
prince Ferdinand paid the due honours 
to thoſe gallant corps, as well as to ſeveral of 
the Hanoverians, who had exhibited ſimilar 
tokens of yalour ; and upon the whole, gave 
the moſt undeniable proofs of his penetration 
to diſcern, as well as diſpoſition to reward 
true bravery, and untai merit, Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe extraordinary marks of his 
approbation of the conduct of ſome, there 
were expreſſions in the orders for the re- 

very fevere 
reflections on the r — The 
prince required, with particular ſtreſs, that 
his orders by his aids · de- camp ſhould for the 
future be more punctually obeyed; he alſo 


Granby had not been inveſted with the com- 
mand of the Britiſh cavalry ; for his highneſs 
ſeemed to entertain no doubt but that the 
ſucceſs of the day would have been much 
more complete, if he had commanded. 
The people of England were equally tranſ- 
ported and incenſed at the news of a victory 
ſo glorious to the Britiſh forces, and a cen. 


| ſure ſo diſgraceful to their commander, who 


a few days after the battle, reſigned his com- 


mand, and returned to London, where he 


was deprived of all his military employ ments. 
The marquis of Granby, whom the opinion 
of prince Ferdinand, and the defires of the- 
whole army had pointed out, ſucceeded him 
in his command. An ardent courage, an 
generous openneſs of 
ſoul, an extenſive benevolence, in ſhort, all 
qualities that compoſe the ſoldier or make 
the man, endeared him to the whole army, 
of which indeed he had long been the parti- 


No opportunity was now loſt by prince 
Ferdinand, of harraſſing the enemy, and 
driving them from place to place. Having 
defeated them in divers ſkirmiſhes, and 


made himſelf maſter of the town and caſtle 
of Marpurg, he proceeded with the army to 
Nerder- Weimar, and there encamped, while 


Contades 
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rn remained at Gieſſen, 'on the. ſouth 
0 of the river Lahne. 

The court of Verſailles was An into Fey 
utmoſt rplexity, by the event of the battle 
of Minden, and the ſubſequent failures of 
the French arms. The duke of Broglio, and 
M. de Contades, mutually accuſed each other 
with ill conduct on the importan 


public acquitted Brog 
miniſter, and his en loft all their repu- 
tation. 


As ſoon as-the cou of Verſailles had re- 
covered from their confuſion and ſurprize, 
the determined to ſend reinforcements to 


their army in Germany, and inveſted M. 
d' Etrees with an authority which he accepted 
with regret. This old officer, when he ar- 
rived at the camp, told M. de Contades, that 
he was not come to take his command, but to 
ſerve under him; and would readily obey 
orders, while he aſſiſted him with his ad- 
vice. 
By this time, che ſeverity of the ſeaſon 
was ſuch, that the allies. could not avail them- 


t day. The 
lio, but Belliſle the 


his 


GORE n. 
leaving prince Ferdinand the: honour of ſe. 
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ſelves of the advantages they had obtained | 


over the enemy; at the ſame time, it diſabled | 


the French from undertaking any thing con- 
ſiderable againſt them. 
lio was now at the head of the French troops. 
He had repaired to Verſailles, and after ruin- 
| ing the character of M. de Contades, eſta- 
bliſhed his own. His rival was removed, 
and he, in ſpite of ſeniority,” acquired the 
mareſchal's ſtaff, and the command of the 
army. He returned about the time the here- 
ditary prince was detached into Saxony, and 
thought a favourable opportunity now of- 
fered for diſtinguiſhing the commencement of 
his command. Accordingly, on the twenty- 
fourth of December, he attempted to attack 
prince Ferdinand's army by ſurprize; but 
finding him perfectly prepared, and all his 
poſts well guarded, he was convinced that it 
would be more prudent to return to his for- 
mer quarters, than to attack the camp of fo 
Provident and intrepid a general. This abor- 
tive attempt cloſed the operations of the cam- 
paign in Germany, from whence the French 
had eee the moſt ſanguine hopes? 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


curing his own againſt all their efforts, 
after he had detached twelve thouſand men 
three hundred miles from his camp, though 


his n war We inferior to that of his I 


A 3 view of the military and 
e tranſactions having been thus briefly 
and faithfully given, we paſs on to relate the 


| moſt important domeſtic occurrences that hap- 
[ pened during the courſe of this year. 
Mr. ſecretary. Pitt preſented to the houſe of 


commons, on the nineteenth day of January, 


| the copy of a convention between their Bri- 


tannic and Pruſſian majeſties, concluded and 


ſigned at London two days before; and alſo 


the copy of a convention between his maj 


and the A are of Heſſe Caſſel, ſigned the | 


ſame day. By the latter, nineteen thouſand 


of the troops of Heſſe Caſſel were taken 


into the pay of Great Britain, inſtead of twelve 


thouſand, the number then employed in the. 


Engliſh ſervice; and the landgrave, in conſe- 
vence of the immenſe loſſes he had already 
aſtained in ſupport of the common cauſe, 

was to receive, beſides the ordinary pay of 


theſe troops, the ſum of ſixty thoufand pounds; 
The duke of Brog- 


and by the former, five hundred and twenty 


| thouſand pounds was to be paid to his Pruf- 


ſian majeſty. 


His majeſty ſent a meſſage to both houſes 


of parliament, on the thirtieth day of May, 


informing them, that he had received advice, 


that the French court was Ye wore A par” | 
; and 


tions for an invaſion of this king 
though he was perſuaded, that by the u- 
nited zeal and affection of his people, any 
ſuch attempt muſt, under the bleſſing of God, 

end in the deſtruction of thoſe who en 


in it; yet he apprehended, that he ſhould not 


act conſiſtently with that paternal care and 
concern, which he had always fhewn for the 


| preſervation of his people, if he omitted any 


means in his 


„that might be neceſſary 


for their defence. His majeſty had, therefore, 


| 


thought proper to acquaint the 
with * having received repeated intelligence 
of the actual preparations mak ing in the 
F rench * to mage this kingdom, and im- 

mineng 
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minent danger of ſuch an invaſion being at- 


tempted ;, in order that his majeſty. might, 

he thought proper, cauſe the militia, or ſuch 
part of it as might be thought neceſſary, to 
be drawn up and embodied, and ta march 


as occaſion” might require. This meſſage 


was no ſooner read, than both houſes preſent- 


ed addreſſes te his majeſty, giving him the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that they would, with vi- 
*gour and ſteadineſs, ſupport his majeſty in 
taking the moſt effectual meaſures to defeat 
the deſigns of his enemies; to preſerve and 


ſecure his ſacred perſon and government, 


the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal family. 
and the religion, Jaws, and liberties of theſe 
kingdoms. The ſeſſion of parliament, was 


cloſed with a ſpeech to both houſes, in which | 
his majeſty not only thanked the commons, | 
high mightineſſes as his beſt friends, and de- 


but applauded the firmneſs and vigour with 


which they had acted, as well as their pru- 
dence in judging, that notwithſtanding the | 
| the obſtacles in queſtion ; expreſling, at the 
| lame time, his ſatisfaction, that the deputie 


preſent burthens, the making ample provi- 


lion for carrying on the war was the moſt 
probable means of bringing it to an honoura- 
ble and happy concluſion. He aſſured them 


that no attention ſhould be wanted on his 
art, for the faithful application of what had 
[ny granted. They were informed, that 
his majeſty had nothing further to deſire, 
but that they would carry down the ſame 
good diſpoſitions, and - propagate them in 
their ſeveral counties, which they had ſhewn 
in their proceedings, during the ſeſſion. The 
parliament was prorogued as ſoon as this 
' ſpeech had been delivered. | 
In!n the month of June, this year, the prince 
of Wales having compleated the one and 
twentieth year of his age, the anniverſary of 
his birth was celebrated with great rejoicings, 
and his majeſty received the compliments of 
congratulation on the occaſion from the no- 
bility, gentry, city of London, and many 


other cities, towns, corporations, and com- 


munities, who vied with each other in pro- 
feſſions of attachment; nor was there the 
leaſt trace of diſaffection perceivable at this 
juncture, in any part of his majeſty's domi- 
nions, i 


About this period, the ſtates of Holland, 


7 


Engliſh, ſent. three miniſters extraordinary to 
| London, to make repreſentations, and ro- 
| move, if paſible, the cavſes of miſunder- 
ſtanding that had ariſen between Great Bri- 
tain and the United Provinces. ' _ 
{| . Hereupon, the credentials were delivered 
to his majeſty, by theſe miniſters, with a for- 
mal harangue, ſetting forth the ardent deſire 
of their high mightineſſes, to cultivate the 
| friendſhip-which had ſo long ſubſiſted between 
the two nations; as well as to obviate the 


ky 0 * 


who had often heard comp! aints that the mer. 
chant ſhips of the republic were taken by the 


cauſes of that prejudice, which, to their 
mutual diſadvantage, had, of late, too much 
e nod mas AH 2 503D 
His majeſty replied to this ſpeech, by aſſur- 
ing them, that he had ever eſteemed their 


fired the miniſters to inform them, that he 
ſhould endeavour, on his part, to remove 


* 


were come over for that purpoſ. 
But notwithſtanding theſe proceedings, the 
Dutch {till continued to murmur againſt the 
Engliſh, and ſeized every opportunity of 
ſhewing their partiality in favour of their ene- 
mies. | 7962 76 | 
Major general Yorke, the miniſter from 


the court of Great Britain to the Hague, in 
| conſequence of this inſincere behaviour, pre- 


ſented a memorial to the ſtates general, re- 
monſtrating, that the merchants of Holland 
carried on a contraband trade in favour of 
France, by tranſporting warlike ſtores from 


the Baltic to Holland, in Dutch bottoms, un- 


der the borrowed names of private - perſons. 


He defired that an immediate ſtop might be 


put to practices ſo repugnant to the treaty 
ſubſiſting between the two nations. He ob- 


| ſerved, that the care his majeſty had taken to 


reſtrain the exceſſes of privateers, demanded 
their regard to his remoſtrances; that their 
trading towns felt the effects of thele.reſtrics 
tions, and that they muſt neceſſarily acquit 
his majeſty of any hoſtile intention, or wilful 


infringement of treaty, if they ſeriouſly de- 
liberated on the affair. 


Some 
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Nates-general, by this memorial, for they re- 


the 
- artillery and ſtores belonging to the French 
king, from Amſterdam; but the count d' Af- 
fry, miniſter from France, no ſooner preſent: 


Fufed the neceſſary order for removing 


ed a counter- memorial, in which he mixed 


ſome threats with his expoſtulations, than all 
their ſeruples vaniſhed; the neceſſary paſſ- 
ports were granted, and the ſtores and 
artille 
lands. 1 89 899105 
The parliament being aſſembled at Weſt 
minſter on the fourteenth day of November, 
the ſeſſion was opened by commiſſion, and 
the lord keeper. made a ſpeech to both houſes, 


* 
* 


them, that he thought himſelf perfectly 
happy in being able to call them together, 
at a time when the ſituation of affairs was ſo 
glorious to his crown, and advantageous to 
his kingdom. He told them, that he was 
commanded by his majeſty to acquaint them, 
that the happy progteſs of ſucceſs, from 
the taking of Cores on the coaſt of Africa, 
to the taking of many important places in 
America, with the defeat of the French ar- 


my in Canada, and the reduction of their ca- 


pital city of Quebec, effected with ſa much 
honour to the adminiſtration, and his ma- 
jeſty's officers z: together with the important 
ſucceſs of his majeſty's fleet off Cape Lagos, 
and the effectually blocking up, for ſo many 
months, the principal part of the navy of 
France, in their on ports, were events that 
muſt have filled the hearts of his majeſty's 
ſuhjects, as well as his own, with the fin- 
cereſt joy; and convinced his parliament, 
that there had been no want of vigilance or 


vigour on his part, in the exertion of thoſe 


means which they had put into his hands. 


He added, that this general joy muſt be 


greatly heightened by the advantages obtain- 
ed over the enemy in the Eaſt. Indies; the 
victory gained at Minden, and the great and 
able conduct of his majeſty's general, prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick. He told them, 
that his majeſty's good brother and ally, the 
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| king of Pruſſia, attacked and ſurrounded by 


+ 
- 
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ry conveyed to the Auſtrian Nether- 


|| with. equal ſagac 


N 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
N 


| as from the ſucceſſes of his majeſty 
in which they were given to underſtand, 
that his majeſty had deſired him to aſſure 


ſo many conſiderable 7 


powers, had by his 
magnanimity and abilities, and the bravery 


'of his uoops, been able, in a ſurpriſiag man- 


| terms; of peace 


future; he ſhould! rejoice: to fee the reps 


ner, to nt the miſchiefs concerted with 
ſuch united farce againſt him. He declared, 
by che command af his ſovereigu, that as his 
majeſty ente red not into this war from views 
of ambition, ſo he did not wiſh to continue it 
from motives of reſentment ; chat his majeſty 
ſincerely deſired to ſee a ſtop put to the et- 
that whenever ſuch 
could be eſtabliſhed; as ſhould 


be juſt and. honourable for us majeſty and 
his allies; and by procuting ſuch advantages, 


y's arms, 
might in reaſon. and equity be Expected, 
ſhould bring with them full ſecurity for the 
ſe of 
Europe reſtored on ſuch ſolid foundations, 
and his faithful ſubjects happy in the bleſſings 
of peace: but in order to this great and de- 
ſirable end, he faid his majeſty was confident 
the parliament would agree with him, that it 
was neceſſary to make ample proviſion for 
carrying on the war, in all parts, with the ut- 
moſt vigour. Finally, he repeated the aſſu- 
rances from the throne, of the high ſatisfac- 
tion his majeſty took in that union and good 
harmony, which was ſo conſpicuous in his lov- 


| ing ſubjects; and obſerved; that experience 
had ſhewn how much the nation owed to this 


. 
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union, by which alone the trac happineſs of 


the people could be ſecurel. 
It may not be improper to obſerve, before 
we end our narrative of the tranſactions of 
this memorable year, that before the opening 
of the campaign, there prevailed in the court 


af London a general concern, occaſioned by 


the death of the princeſs dowager of Orange 
and Naſſau, governante of the United Pro- 


vinces, which happened on the eleventh of 


January, in the minority of her ſon, the pre- 
ſent ſtadtholder. She was the eldeſt daughter 
of his Britannic 'majeſty; poſſeſſed of many 
liſnments, and exemplary 
virtues. She had exercifed her authority 
iry and reſolution, and ſhe: 
who! 


were 


— 
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had engaged the eltcem even of thoſe 
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her candid and moderate behaviour. 


Fler highneſs, by her will, appointed the 
king her father, and 


rinceſs dowager of 
Orange, her mother-in-law, honorary tutors ; 


and prince Louis of Brunſwick, acting tutor 


to her children. That prince was therefore 
invited to aſſiſt in the aſſembly of Holland, 
where he took the oaths, as repreſenting the 
captain · general of the union. Then he com- 
municated to the aſſembly the act, by which 


the princeſs had appointed him guardian of 


her children. He was afterwards invited to 
the aſſembly of the ſtates general, who agreed 
to the reſolution of Holland, with reſpect to 
his guardianſhip ; and in the morning the 
different colleges of the government ſent for- 


mal deputations to the young ſtadtholder, 


and the princeſs Caroline his fitter, in whoſe 
names and preſence they were received, and 
anſwered by their guardian and repreſentative. 
A formal intimation of the death of the 

rinceſs was communicated to the king her 
father who condoled with the ſtates-general 
on the irreparable loſs which he, as well as 
they, had ſuſtained by this melancholy event; 
and they in their turn aſſured him, that they 


conſidered the young ſtadtholder, and the 


princeſs his ſiſter as the children of the repub- 
lic, and would exert their utmoſt care and at- 


tention in ſecuring and defending their rights 


and promoting their intereſt. 

This 
greatly afflicted by the death of the princeſs 
Elizabeth Caroline, ſecond daughter of his 
late royal highneſs Frederic, Prince of Wales, 
a lady of an amiable character, who died at 


1 


year the court of London were 


| HIS TO R N Af E NS LAND. 


were no friends to the houſe of Orange, by 


| 
= 


| 


Kew, in the month of September, before 


the hag attained the eighteenth year of her 
TE. | 
. was this year leſs propitious to the 
friends of harmony, who ſuſtained an irrepa- 
rable loſs, by the death of George Frederic 
Handel, the moſt conſummate muſician of 
his age. He was a native of Germany, but 
had ſtudied in Italy, and afterwards ſettled in 
England, where he lived the darling of the 


| ſons of Apollo, univerſally admired for his 


he kept off, and prepared to land in the 
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(fe D. 1760, The famous French com- | 
mander M. Thurot, was, in the beginning of 
this year, totally defeated,” his whole ſqua- 
a taken, and he himſelf killed in the ac- 


| Thurot's ſquadron originally confiſted vf 


five fail; the Belliſle of forty-eight guns, 


the Begon and Blond of thirty-fix each, the 
Terpſichore and Amaranthe of twenty-four 
each; having on board ſeven hundred ſea- 
men, and twelve hundred and ſeventy land 
forces. | | pt TT 
Commodore Boys had blocked up this 
ſquadron at Dunkirk for the ſpace of forty 
days, during which two hundred men were 
put on ſhore ſick ; but the night of the fif- 
teenth of October being hazy, Thurot took 
advantage of the weather to ſhip out, and 
got ſafe to Oſtend, where he anchoret. 
They failed from Oſtend to Gottenburghʒ 
where they ſtayed about fifteen days, from - 
whence they proceeded to Bergen in Norway, 
on the ſeventeenth of November 1756; but 
the weather being ſtormy, the Begon was ſe- 
parated from the fleet in the paſſage, and re- 
ceived ſo much damage that ſhe was obliged 
to return to France; the other four ſhips re- 


mained at Bergen till the fifth of December, 


when proviſions beginning to grow ſhort, they 
put to ſea again, and ſoon arrived off the 


| iſlands. of the north of Scotland, where they 


had beat about ſix weeks, getting on board 
ſuch neceſſaries, as they could procure. 

A briſk gale from the north, ſpringing up 
on the twenty - fourth day of January, they 
ſteered for Ireland, and in a few hours dii- 
covered the coaſt, upon which preparations: 
were made to land the next day; but a vio- 
lent ſtorm riſing in the night, M. Thurot 
found it expedient to make ſail for Derry, 


which he might have reached the next day; 


but being unwilling to land in the evening, 


morning: in the night they continued to ap- 
proach the ſhore, but as they were doubling 
the point of Derry, the wind ſhifted, and/ 
they were once more driven out to fea, The 
ſtorm raged to ſuch a violent degree, that- 


extraordinary genius for the ſublime in mu- || the whole fleet was in the utmoſt danger; 


ſical compoſitions. 


her 


the Blond was obliged to throw four o 
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uns Overboard, and the Amaranthe being 
rared from the ſquadron, the commodore 

ſaw her no more; but ſhe afterwards got into 

St. Malo's. Wot . 


As the people had now been ſome time 


upon ſhort allowance, and the ſhips were con- 
ſiderably damaged by beating in tempeſtuous 
weather, the captains bore down on the com- 
modore, and earneſtly requeſted him to re- 
turn to France, which he refuſed ; but at 
the ſame time, reſolved to go on ſhore at 
the iſland of Ifla, in order to refreſh his 
men. | 
The ſquadron was diſcovered on the ſix- 
teenth of February, by the people on ſhore, 
who imagined them to be Engliſh veſſels, 
that wanted pilots, as the coaſt was foul and 
and dangerous. Two gentlemen, therefore, 
Meſſrs. M<Neal and M Donald, went out in 
a ſmall boat, and were received on board the 
Belliſle before they diſcovered their miſtake. 
They were immediately conducted into the 
commodore's cabbin, whom they found to 
be a man of good appearance, not more 
than thirty years of age. When the gentle- 
men were introduced, he received them with 
great politeneſs, addreſſed them in Engliſh, 
and the firſt compliment being over, enquired 
tor a ſafe harbour. After a ſhort converſa- 
tion, Mr. M*Neal, was deſired to go on 
ſhore and tell the country people that they 
had nothing to fear, all he wanted being ſome 
freſh proviſions, for which he would pay ready 
money; while Mr. M Donald was entertained 
with the greateſt civility on board. 
The ſhips came to anchor in the bay of 
Claggen-carroch. that night, where two of 


their long boats plundered two ſloops, one | 
of them belonging to Mr. M*Donald,: from 


which they took five tons of flour. This 
violence was committed without the know- | 
ledge of the commodore, who no ſooner 
heard of it, than he paid the owner more 
than the real value of the commodity, and 
afterwards. ſeverely reprimanded the general | 
of the land forces, who, having received 
from Mr. Campbell of Ardinore forty-eight 
ſteers, tendered him a bill upon the French 


reſident at the Hague for the money; the | 


the loſs of the 


* =y 


lord . Donnegall's 


f 


| 


bill being invalid, M. Thurot obliged him 


to depoſit fifty guineas in part of payment, 


and w. a bill for the remainder on the 
French king's banker at Paris, which he af- 


ſured Mr. Campbell was good: ready money ; 


was paid for every other commodity. 
_ "Having taken on board the proviſions, and 


made ſome neceſſary reparations, the ſqua- 


dron weighed anchor, and M. Thurot when 


he took leave of Mr. M Donald, preſented 


him with a double barrelled fuzee as a token 
of 1 eſpect. d | þ IP | 
The ſquadron failed from Ifla to Carrick- 


fergus, where they anchored at twelve, 
and at three in the afternoon landed their 


forces, which were reduced by ſickneſs, and 
Begon and Amaranthe, to ſix 
hundred men. Ng | 47 
The people on ſhore having diſcovered and 
ſuſpeted them to be enemies, while they 
were bringing their fleet to an anchor. The 
troops were immediately aſſembled, orders 
were ſent to the caſtle to continue both guards 
under arms, double the centries over the 
French priſoners, and to be particularly 
watchful over them. Lieutenant Hall went 


off with a reconnoitring party, and took poſt: 


on a riſing ground, where he could plainly 
perceive eight boats landing armed men; he 
therefore gave orders to his non- commiſſioned 
officers and men, to watch their approaches, 
and take particular care they did not get 
round them by geing along the foot of the 
hill. He then went to the town himſelf, and 


| acquainted lieutenant Jennings with what he 


had done; upon which the colonel, with the 
troops on the parade, ordered the gates and 


avenues of the town to be defended by detach- 


ments made from the main body. 
Thurot's people were, by this time, in full 

march,. and two or three 8 huſſars, 

mounted on horſes they had picked up after 


landing, attempted to enter the gates; they 


retired on the firſt fire, but were ſoon ſup- 
ported by parties of foot, who attacked both 
the North and Scotch gates, and the walls of 
arden, but theſe were 
alſo repulſed, and kept back as long as the 


men had ammunition. Before the gates of 
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ned, on condition, that the French troops 


now grow flack, they attacked the gates, 
and at- length forced them and marched in. 
Lieutenant colonel Jennings, lord Walling- 
ford, captain Bland, lieutenant Ellis, with 


ſome other gentlemenen and about fifty men, 
ſtill made a ſtand, and repulſed the enemy. 


But all their ammunition being at length 
exhauſted, they agreed a parley ſhould be 
beat, and lieutenant Hall went out to know, 
on what terms they might ſurrender, He 
found the greateft part of the enemy under 
ſhelter of the old walls, and houſes before 
the caſtle gate, and after the uſual ceremony, 
aſked the commandant, the general being 
wounded, what terms would be given, and 
at the fame time, ſent the drum to call colonel 
Jennings out of the caſtle, to treat with the 
French commandant, on articles of capitula- 
tion, which were as follow, viz. That the 
troops ſhould march out with all the honours 
of war, and the officers be on their parole 
in Ireland; that an equal number of French 
priſoners: ſhould be ſent to France, within 


one month, or as ſoon as ſhips could be got || 


ready for that purpoſe, that the caſtle of 
Carrickfergus ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor 
any of the ſtores deſtroyed or taken out of 
it, and that the town and country of Car- 
rickfergus, ſhould not be plundered or bur- 


were furniſhed with neceſſary proviions by 
the mayor and corporation. 

As the magiſtrates of the place were not 
punctual in the perfomance of their part of 
the laſt article, the enemy plundered the 
town, and threw the powder they found i into 


the ſea. 
Advice from the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 


having, in the interim, been tranſmitted to 


captain Elliot, commander of his majeſty's 


ſhip the Kolus, of thirty guns and two hun- 


dred and ten men, who was ſtationed at Kin- 
ſale, that three French ſhips had appeared 


off Carrickfergus; he ſailed with the Pallas, 


and Brilliant, two frigates of thirty fix guns 
each in queſt of them. On the evening of 


* 
* 
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the twentyrſixth of February, he made the 


8 S HD ENGLAND. "e095 Daus. 
dhe caſtle were mut, the enemy appeared port of Carrickfergus; bot e, 4 
in the market- place, and finding our fire || contrary, he could not poſſibly get in. On 


the twenty - eighth he got ſight of the enemy, 


and about nine o clock came along ſide of the 
commodore; in a few minutes the action be- 
came general, and having continued about 
an — ous and a half, all the enemy's ſhips 
ſtruck their bim. The French loſt their 
gallant commander Thurot, and about three 
hundred men. The brave Thurot, whoſe 


humanity was equal to his valour, was un- 


fortunately killed, after he had ordeed his 
colours to be ſtruck, and two men were kil- 
led at the ſtaff, while they were e N r 
to ſtrike them. FN — 

Only five men were killed, and thirty one 
wounded, in this engagement, on the part of 
the Engliſh; the enemy's ſhips were much 
damaged in their maſts and rigging, and were 
brought by captain Elliot into Ramſay bay, 
in the iſle of Man, to refit. The Bellifle was 
with the utmoſt difficulty prevented from 
fnking, after having loſt her bowſprit, mi- 
zenmaſt and main yard. 

The attention. of the public which had 
been engroſed by this event, was ſoon after- 
wards wholly engaged by the trial of lord 
George Sackville, tor diſobeying the orders 
of prince Ferdinand, at the battle of Min- 
den. In order to invalidate the charge 
brought againſt him, he made a very elabo- 
rate defence. But from . the depoſitions of 
colonel Sloper, colonel Ligonier, and cap- 
tain Winſchingrode, it was deemed equi- 


vocal; thoſe gentlemen poſitively denying the 


facts upon which it was founded. Fhe court 
martial having examined the evidence and 
heard the defence, gave judgment- in theſe 
words: © The court, upon due conſideration 
of the whole matter before them, is of opi-/ 
nion, that lord George Sackville is guilty 
of having diſobeyed the orders of prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, whom - he was by 
his commiſſion and inſtructions directed to 
obey as commander in chief, according to 
the rules of war; and it is the farther opi- 
nion of the court, that the ſaid lord George 
is, and he is hereby adjudged unfit to ſerve 


his ! in any military capacity what- 
ſoever.“ 


t ſge ver. His ſentence was confirmed by the 
king, who, moreover, ſignified his pleaſure, that 
it ſhould be given out in public orders, not 
only in Great Britain, but in America, and 
every quarter of the globe, Where any Eng- 
liſh troops happened to be; that officers being 
convinced, that neither high birth, nor great 
employments can ſhelter offences of ſuch a 
nature; and, that ſeeing they are ſubj ect to 
cenſure much worſe than death, to a man Who 
is not loſt to all ſenſe of honour ; they may 
avoid the fatal conſequences ariſing from diſ- 
obedience of orders. To complete the diſ- 
grace of this unfortunate general, his majeſty, 
in council, called for the council- book, and or- 
dered the name of lord George Sackville to 
be ſtruck out of the liſt of privy counſellors. 
But, all circumſtances conſidered, the candid 
part of the public are ſtill of opinion, that 
his lordſhip by no means deſer ved the rigorous 
ſeverity with which he was treated. 
This ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by the trial 
and execution of lord Ferrers, who had com- 
mitted many outrages, and given manifeſt 
proofs of inſanity, and at length perpetrated 
a murder which ſubjected him to the cogni- 
zance of juſtice, and the penalty annexed. by 
the laws of his country to a capital offence. 
Ic appeared from many circumſtances, that 
this frantic nobleman was actuated by a 
groundleſs jealouſy, and moſt fell reſentment; 
as from the open, unſuſpecting behaviour of 
Mr. Johnſon, the unhappy object of theſe 
paſſions, we have the higheſt reaſon to infer 
his fidelity as a ſervant; nor can any action 
more clearly evince conſcious integrity, 
than the unfortunate bailifftz, braving even 
death, rather than ſubſcribe himſelf a villain. 
By his behaviour after the commiſſion of the 
horrid crime, he ſeems to have been carried 
beyond the power of remorſe, by a deluſiye 
hope, and ill grounded opinion of the recti- 
tude of his conduct, declaring that his ſers | 
vant was a villain and deſeryed to die, 
His lordſhip's trial was continued for two 
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ö bar. 
ſteward on the occaſion, after having made a 
ſhort ſpeech touching the. henious nature of 
the offence, pronounced the ſame ſentence of 
death upon the earl, which the loweſt claſs of 
malefactors undergo; that from the Tower, 
he ſhould, on the Monday following, be car- 
ried to the common place of execution, there 


* 
— 4 


afterwards. diſſected and anatomized; but 
the lords, his judges, by virtue of a power 
veſted in them, reſpited his ſentence for one 
month, that he might have time to ſettle his 
ſpiritual and temporal concerns 
The criminal was extremely ſhocked at the 
laſt part of the ſentence; he changed colour, 
his jaw quivered, and he appeared to be in. 
the utmoſt agitation: but he behaved with 
aſtoniſhing compoſure and unconcern during 
the remaining part of his life. ü 
From the paſſing of the ſentence to the time 
of execution, he had recourſe to various me - 
thods, an order to ward off the fatal ſentence, 
but perſuaded, at length, of the inefficacy of 
all efforts to obtain ſo undeſerved a pardon, 
he ſent a letter to his majeſty, remonſtrating 
on the ignominy of the death to which he 
was aſſigned, and requeſting that he might 
be allowed to ſuffer in the Tower; but this 
indulgence was refu fee. 
His body being demanded by the ſheriffs: 
on the fifth day of May, at the Tower- gate, 
in conſequence of a writ under the great ſeal 
of England, directed to the lieutenant of 
the Tower, he was delivered up, and was 
then attended to the place of execution by 


Li 


one of the ſheriffs and the chaplain of the 


Tower, followed by the chariots of the 
ſheriffs, a mourning coach and ſix filled with 
his friends, and a hearſe for the conveyance 
of his bod. | 10583 
On his approaching the place of execution, 
he expreſſed an earneſt deſire to ſee and take 
leave of a certain perſon, who Waited in a 


coach, for whom he entertained a ſincere re- 


days, during which the council for the crown 
learnedly diſcuſſed the affair; after which, 
the priſoner made an elaborate defence; but 
on the morning of the third day, the lord 
+54 Vol, II. 
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gard z but the ſheriff prudently obſerving that 
ſuch an interview might ſhock him, at a time 
which required the exertion of all his for- 
titude, he declined it, and delivered to him 
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a pocket book, a ring, and à purſe, defiring | 
ght be given to that perſon, whom he 


He had been conveyed from the Tower in 


his landau, at his own requeſt; and when he 


came to Tyburn, he got out of it, and 
aſcended the fcaffold with an undaunted coun- 


tenance. He refuſed to join the chaplain in 


his devotion, but kneeling with him, he re- 
peated the Lord's prayer, and added, with 


great energy, O Lord, forgive me all my 


errors, and pardon all my fins.” The 
ſtage was then removed from under his feet, 
and the fatal ſentence executed as adjudged, 
after which his body was conveyed to Sur- 
geons Hall, where it remained for ſome days, 
and was then taken away and privately inter- 
red by the direction of his friends. 

The only conſiderable damage fuſtained by 
the navy of Great-Britain ſince the beginning 
of this year, was the loſs of the Ramillies, a 
magnificent ſhip of the ſecond rate belonging 
to the ſquadron which admiral Boſcawen 
commanded on the coaſt of France, in order 
to watch the motions, and diſtreſs the com- 
mesce of the enemy. 

The admiral was obliged, by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther, to return to Plymouth in the beginning 
of February, where he arrived with much 
difficulty; but the Ramillies overſhot the en- 
trance to the ſound, and being embayed near 
a point called the Bolt-head, about four 
leagues higher up the channel, was daſhed in 
pieces among the rocks, after all her cables 
had given way. All her officers and men, 
amounting to ſeven hundred, periſhed on 


—_— 


this occaſion, except one midfhipman, and 


twenty-five ſeamen, who ſaved their lives by 
leaping on the rocks, as the hull was thrown 
forwards, and raiſed up by the ſucceeding 
biloaws. _ SE 

Several occurrences worthy of particular no- 
rice happened in America during the courſe of 
this year. The firſt that ſpread the alarm in 
this part of the world was, an attempt of the 
Indians upon the life of Mr. Atkins, his ma- 


jeſty's agent and ſuperintendant of trade, to 


the ſouthern Indians, at a conference held with 


| the Creek Indians in the month of September. 
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tioned, when that gentleman was in full con- 


ference with the Creek Indians, on the ſubject 


of trade, he was ſtruck on the head with a to- 


hee died Lt Re oe. ts it 


 mahawk, by an Indian called the tobacco-eater, 


who not having killed him by the firſt blow, as 
he intended, made a ſecond, which fell on his 
hand, and a third, which was received by his 
clerk, who providentially preſerved by this 


means, the life of his maſter. . 


The Engliſh of the ſouthern colonies had 
been greatly alarmed by the cruelties and 
miſchiefs daily perpetrated by the Cherokees z 


and application was made for aſſiſtance to 


general Amherſt, commander in chief of his 
majeſty's forces in America. 
detached twelve hundred choſen men to 
South Carolina, under the command of colo- 
nel Montgomery, brother to the earl of 
Eglington, an officer of approved conduct 
and valour. Immediately after his arrival at 


Charles Town, he proceeded to the Twelve- 


mile river, which he paſſed without oppoſition 
in the beginning of the month of June. 
From Twelve- mile river he proceeded by 
forced marches, until he arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Indian town called Little 
Keowee, where he encatnped in an advanta- 
geous ſituation. Determined to ſurprize the 
enemy, he left his tents ſtanding, with a fuf- 
ficient guard for the camp and waggons, and 
marched through the woods towards the Che- 
rokee town of Eſtatoe, and in this rout de- 
tached a body of light-horfe and infantry to 
deſtroy the village of Little Keowee, where 
they were received with a ſmart fire, but thev 
ruſhed in with their bayonets, and killed all 


continued 


their opponents. 
In the mean time, the main body 
their rout towards Eſtatoe, which they reach- 


ed in the morning, but it had been abandons. 


ed about half an hour before their arrival. 
Some few of the Indians, who had not time 


to eſcape, were ſlain; and the town, conſiſt- 


ing of two hundred houſes, well ſtored with 
roviſion, ammunition, and all the neceſſaries 


of life, was deſtroyed, after having been 


plundered of every thing of value. 
In order to intimidate theſe ſavages, it was 
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thought pr oper to make ſome examples of 
of — ; =-_ the ſoldiers became obdurate 
when they found in one of the Indian towns 
the body of an Engliſhman whom they had 
ſcalped that very morning. 

Colonel Montgomery proſecuted his de- 
vaſtation with great rapidity ; in the ſpace of 

a few hours, he deſtroyed Sugar town, and 
ww village and houſe in the lower nation. 
All the men that were taken ſuffered imme- 
diate death, but the greateſt part of the na- 
tion had eſcaped with the utmoſt precipita- 


tion. In many houſes the beds were yet warm, 


and the tables ſpread with victuals; and 
while the houſes were burning, they heard 
the exploſion of many guns, which the inha- 
bitants had left loaded. 

Colonel Montgomery havin 
vengeance on the perfidious Cherokees, at 
the expence of five or ſix men killed and 
wounded, returned to Fort Prince George, 
with about forty Indian women and children, 
whom he had made priſoners. Two of their 


warriors were ſet at liberty, and deſired to in- 


form the nation, that though they were yet in 


the power of the Engliſh, they might ſtill 


reap the advantages and bleſſings of peace if 
they would make proper ſubmiſſion. 

As the chief, called Attakullakulla, or the 
Little Carpenter, who had ſigned the laſt 
treaty, diſapproved of the proceedings of his 
countrymen, and had done many good offices 
to the Engliſh, ſince the renovation of the 
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continued 

to advance, notwithſtanding the fire from the 
wood, until, from a riſing ground, they diſ- 
covered a body of the enemy. Theſe they 


attacked, and obliged to retire to a ſwamp, 


thus taken 


war, he was now given to underſtand that he 


might come down with ſome other chiefs to 
treat of an accommodation, which would, be 
granted to the Cherokees on his account; 


but that the negotiation mult be begun in a 


few days, otherwiſe all the towns in the upper 
was permitted to retire. 


nation would be ravaged and burnt to the 

und. * 

Very little effect having been produced by 
theſe intimations, colonel Montgomery re- 
ſolved to make a ſecond irruption into the 
middle ſettlements of the Cherokees, and 
began his march on the twenty-fourth of 
June. On the twenty - ſeventh captain Mor- 
riſon, of the advanced party, was killed by a 
ſhot from a thicket; and the firing became 
ſo troubleſome, that his men gave way. 


5 


— — — 
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captain Stuart, and ſlew five and twenty 


diſtributed among 


which they were afterwards compelled to 
abandon, after a ſhort reſiſtance, on the 
coming up of the reſt of the troops. 

At length they arrived at the town of Et- . 
chowee, which the inhabitants had forſaken, 
weir, taken 8 78 thing of value away with. 

5 

For the ſpace of two days after this, the 
colonel pads pur his rout without interruptionz. 
but afterwards ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires. 
from the woods, though the parties of the 
enemy were put to flight as often as they 
appeared, In the beginning of July, he ar- 
rived at Fort Prince George; having loſt 
about ſeventy men, killed and wounded, in 
this expedition. 

The Cherokees, in order to revenge theſe 
lan aſſembled a conſiderable number, 
and formed the blockade of Fort Loudon, 
a ſmall fortification near the confines of Vir- 
ginia, defended by an inconſiderable garriſon, 
and ill ſupplied with proviſions and neceſſa- 
ries. Having ſuſtained a long ſiege, and be- 
ing reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, captain 
Demere, the commander, held a council of 
war, to deliberate on their preſent ſituation, 
when they were unanimouſly of opinion, that, 
as it was impoſſible to prolong their defence, 
they ſhould accept of an honourable capitu- 
lation; and captain Stuart ſhould be ſent to 
treat with the warriors, about the conditions; 
of 'their ſurrender. This officer,. being dif- 

tched with full powers, obtained a capitu- 

ation of the Indians, by which the. garriſon: 


The garriſon evacuated the Fort i in conſe- 


quence of this treaty, and had marched abour 


fifteen miles on their return to Carolina, when: 
they were ſurprized by a large body of In- 
diaus, who maſſacred all the officers except: 

bf. 
his ſoldiers, the reſt were made ee and 
the different towns a. 
villages of the nation. 


Attakullakulla, or the Little Carpenter, ge. 
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neroully interceded for che life of captain 


Stuart, and having ranſomed him at the price 
of all he could command, conducted him ſafe 
to Holſton river, where he found major Lewis 
advanced ſo far with a body of Virginians. 
Encouraged by their ſucceſs at Fort Lou- 
don, the ſavages now undertook the ſiege of 
Ninety-ſix, and the other ſmall fortifications, 
but retired on the approach of a body of 
provincials. £63 

While the ſouthern colonies of America 
were agitated in the manner above deſcribed, 
the military tranſactions in the more northern 
parts were carried on with equal vigour. 

The garriſon of Quebec, which, as we 
have already related, was left under the com- 
mand of brigadier Murray, had ſuffered great- 
ly from the exceſſive cold in the winter, and 
the want of vegetable and freſh proviſions, 
inſomuch, that before the end of April, near 
two thouſand ſoldiers were ſo ill of the ſcurvy 
as to be unfit for ſervice, and about one thou- 
ſand had died of that diſorder, 

In this ſituation, Mr. Murray received in- 
telligence, that the French commander, the 
chevalier de Levit, was employed in aſſem- 
bling his army, which had been cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal; and that he 
determined to undertake the ſiege of Quebec, 
whenever the river St. Lawrence ſhould be 


clear of ice, and he could make proper uſe of 


his veſſels. 

A proper plan of defence had been pro- 
jected by the brigadier, but the earth was ſo 
hardened by the froſt, that it could not be 
carried into execution. Being informed on 
the night of the twenty- ſixth, that the enemy 
had landed at Point au Tremble, to the num- 
ber of ten thouſand men, with five hundred 
ſavages, he ordered all the bridges over the 


river Caprouge to be broken down, ſecured 


the landing places of Sylleri, and the Fou— 
lon, and marching the next day with a ſtrong 
detachment, and two field pieces, took pol- 


ſeſſion of an advantageous ſituation, and thus 


defeated the ſcheme which the French com- 
mander had projected, for cutting off the poſts 
which the Engliſh had eſtabliſhed. Theſe 
being all withdrawn, the brigadier marched 


back to Quebec, with little or no loſs, al- 
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though his rear was much harraſſed by the 
enemy. There he formed a reſolution of 
hazarding an engagement, on failure in which, 
he determined to hold out the place to the 
laſt extremity, then to retreat to the iſle of 
Orleans, or Condres, and there wait for rein- 
ge with the remainder of the garri- 
On. Fe . b 
Having taken theſe reſolutions, he gave 
the neceſſary orders over- night, and on the 
twenty eighth of April, in the morning, 
marched - out with his ſmall army of three 
thouſand men, which he formed on the 
heights, in order of battle. The right bri- 
gade, commanded by colonel Burton, con- 
ſiſted of the regiments of Amherſt, Anftru- 
ther, and Webb; and the ſecond battalion 
of Americans, .conſtituted the corps de re- 
ſerve. Major Dalling's corps of light infantry 
covered the right flank ; the left was ſecured 
by captain Huzzen's company of Rangers, 
and one hundred volunteers, under the com- 
mand of captain Donald Macdonald; and 
two field pieces were alloted for the ſecurity 
of each battalion. | = 
Brigadier Murray, having reconnoitred the 
enemy, perceived that their van had taken 
poſſeſſion of the riſing grounds about three 
quarters of a mile from his front, but thar 
the army was on their march in one column. 
Determined to attack them before they were 
formed, he advanced towards them with 
equal order and expedition. After a warm 
conteſt, they were driven from the heights, 
and in the mean time their army advanced, 
and formed in columns. Their van conſiſted 
of ten companies of grenadiers, two of volun- 
teers, and four hundred ſavages; their cen- 
ter, of eight battalions formed in four co- 
lumns, with ſome bodies of Canadians; their 
rear of two battalions and ſome Canadians in 
the flanks; and two thouſand Canadians 
formed the reſerve. Their whole army con- 


ſiſted of twelve thouſand men. Major Dal- 


ling bravely diſpoſſeſſed their grenadiers of a 


houſe and a windmill, which they occupied in 


order to cover their left flank ; and in this 


attack the major and ſome of his officers were 


wounded ; - nevertheleſs, the light infantry 
purſued the fugitives to a corps, which was 
| X formed 
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Lord Colville had failed from Hallifax ' 
with the fleet under his command, on the 


formed to ſuſtain them; then the purſuers 


halted, and diſperſed along the front of the 


right, a circumſtance which prevented that 
wing from taking advantage of the firſt im- 
| preſſion they had made on the left of the ene- 
my. The light infantry being ordered to re- 
gain the flank, were, in attempting this mo- 
tion, furiouſly charged, and thrown into diſ- 
order; then they retired to the rear in ſuch a 
ſhattered condition, that they could never 
again be brought up during the whole action. 
Otway's regiment was immediately ordered to 
advance from the body of - reſerve, and 
ſuſtain the. right wing, an attempt to-pene- 
trate which the enemy had twice made in 
vain. . Py 
The left brigade of the Britiſh forces were 
in the mean time, . induſtriouſly employed; 
they had diſpoſſeſſed the French of two re- 
doubts, and ſuſtained, with amazing intre- 
pidity, the whole efforts of the enemy's right, 
until being overpowered by numbers, they 
were fairly fought down. The French now 
attacked with great impetuoſity, and at length, 
a freſh column of the regiment of Rouſillon 
penetrating the left wing of the Britiſh army, 
it gave way; the diſorder was ſoon commu- 
nicated to the right, ſo that after a very ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, which laſted an hour and a 
half, brigadier Murray was obliged, to quit 
the field, with the loſs of the greateſt part of 
his artillery, and above a thouſand men killed 
and wounded. _. i 
Having retired within the walls of Quebec, 
he immediately made every neceſſary diſpo- 
ſition to defend the place to the laſt extremity : 
he raiſed two cavaliers, contrived ſome out- 
works, and planted the ramparts with one 
hundred and thirty-two pieces of artillery, 
dragged thither moſtly by the ſoldiery. 1 
Though on the firſt day of the ſiege the 
enemy cannonaded the place with great ſpirit, 
yet their fire ſoon ſlackened, and their batie- 


ries were in a manner ſilenced by the ſuperior 


fire of the garriſon ; yet Quebec would, in 
all human probability, have reverted to its 
former owners, had not an Engliſh ſquadron 


arrived in the river before a French fleet from 


Europe had made its appearance there. 
F | 
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twenty ſecond of April, but was retarded in 


his paſſage, by great ſhoals of ice which 


floated down the river, thick fogs and con- 


trary winds. 


Commodore Swanton, who had failed from 
England with a ſmall reinforcement, arrived 


about the beginning of May, at the iſle of 
Bee, in the river St. Laurence, where, with 
two ſhips, he propoſed to wait for the reſt of 


the ſquadron, which had ſeparated from him 


in his paſſage : but one of theſe, the Lowe- 
ſtoffe, had entered the harbour of Quebec on 
the ninth of May, and informed the gover- 


nor that the ſquadron was arrived in the river: 


Oe ce em 


| | 
| 
| 
| 


and harraſſing _ rear; but they had 
| 6 : 


a welcome piece of news in this critical 


ü ͤ A nfo, 5; 

As ſoon as commodore Swanton was in- 
formed that Quebec was beſieged, he imme- 
diately failed up the river with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, and on the fifteenth in the evening 
landed at Point Levi. The brigadier expreſ- 
ſing an earneſt deſire, that the French ſqua- 
dron above town might be removed ; the 
commodore ordered captain Schomberg, of 
the Diana, and captain Deane of the Lowe- 
ſtoffe, to flip their cables early next morning, 
and attack the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of 
two frigates, two armed ſhips, and a large 
number of ſmaller veſſels. They were no 
ſooner in motion, than the French ſhips fled 


in the utmoſt confufion. One of the frigates 


was driven on the rocks above Cape Dia- 
mond; the other ran aſhore, and was burn- 
ed, at Point au Tremble, and all the other 
veſſels were either deſtroyed or taken. | 

The enemy, having received undoubted 
information that a ſtrong Engliſh fleet was 
already arrived in the river St. Laurence, and 
being much intimidated by the above diſaſter; 
on the following night they thought proper 
to raiſe the ſiege of Quebec, and retreat in the 
molt precipitate manner, leaving their provi- 
ſions, implements, and artillery, to governor 
Murray, who no ſooner heard of the enemy's 
retreat, than he marched out of Quebec at the 
head of his forces, in hopes of ih or ye: 


ſed : 


con: 
ſed the river Caprouge before he could come 


up with their army; however; he took ſome | 


priſoners, a great quantity of baggage, and 
all the implements with which they had car- 
ried on the Egg 

The atterypts of the French againft Que- 
bec being thus defeated, they began to take 
meaſures for the preſervation of Montreal, 
againſt which the force under general Amherſt 
was directed; but of fo little effect were all 
their ſchemes, that on the ſeventh of Sep- 


o 


tember, general Amherſt took full poſſeſ- 


ſion of it, and thus compleated the conqueſt 
of Canada; a conqueſt, the moſt important 
of any atchieved by the Britiſh arms; as by 


| 
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loſt in the channel, off the illand of St. Ni- 
cholas, but the crew and guns were ſaved; 
and the Lime of twenty guns foundered in 

the Cate-gate, in Norway, where fifty of the 
ſailors were loſt. (OD AWE DE (MDT EI 


| Britiſh dominions in particular, at this time, 
ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs in the death of 
king George the ſecond; which happened at 


this means the ſafety of the Engliſh colonies 


in America was effected ; the Indian fur- 
trade, in its full extent, veſted in the hands 
of the Engliſh; the French intereſt among 
the ſavage Indians totally extinguiſhed ; and 
their American poſſeſſions reduced to a ſmall 
tract on the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, which on 
any future occaſion might be eaſtly con- 
quered. | TS 3 
Too much cannot be ſaid in the praiſe of 
general Amherſt, whoſe whole conduct dur- 
ing the courſe of theſe operations in America, 
exhibited uncommon proofs of great pene- 
tration, joined to a greater degree-of valour, 
and ſtill more humanity, in that he compleat- 
ed the conqueſt of a large country, with very 
little effuſion of human blood. Nor can 
Juſtice permit us to paſs over in ſilence the 
laudable behaviour of the ſubordinate com- 
manders, who correſponded with his maxims, 
and together with the whole body of the 
troops, exerted themſelves as one man in the 
common cauſe. Sir William Johnſon, by an 
authority and inſinuation peculiar to himſelf, 
not only allayed the ferocity of the moſt ſa- 
vage of the Indian tribes, but wrought on 
them ſo effectually, that during the courſe of 


this expedition, not a ſingle act of barbarity 


Was committed. 8 | 

The naval force of Great Britain atchieved 
no extraordinary action in the European ſeas 
during the courſe of this year; though. it 
ſuſtained ſome damage from the weather. 


The Conqueror a-nzw ſhip of the line was 
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1 f 
| on the twenty- fifth day of October, in the 
ſeventy ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty 
fourth df Ai regnen 
His majeſty had riſen at his uſual hour, 
called his page, drank his chocolate, and en- 
quired about the wind, which it was ima- 
gined arofe from his anxiety about the arrival 
of the foreign mails; he then opened a win- 
| dow of his apartment, and, obferving that 
the weather was fine, ſaid he would walk in 
the garden. Soon after this, when he was 
alone in his chamber, he fell down on the 
floor :- his attendants, hearing the noiſe, ran 
into the room, and having lifted him on the 
bed, he, in a faint voice, defired them to 
call the princeſs Amelia, but he expired be- 
fore ſhe could reach the apartment, + 
An attempt was made to bleed his majeſty, 
but in vain; and it was afterwards found, on 
opening of the body, that the right ventricle 
of the heart had burſt ; and a great quantity 


ture into the ſurrounding pericardium ; ſo 
that his death muſt have been occaſioned by 
the effuſion of blood, and conſequently have 
been almoſt inſtantaneous. 125 

George the ſecond was, in his perſon, well 


middle ſtature; his eomplexion was fair, his 
noſe high, and his eyes remarkably promi- 
nent. His temper is ſaid to have been impe- 
tuous z but though this might influence his 
behaviour in private, it does not appear to 
have had any effect on his public conduct, or 


to have hurried him into any meaſures con- | 


trary to the intereſt of his ſubjects, which he 
ſincerely conſulted on all occaftions. 
Upright and honeſt in his intentions, he 
was never known to practice deceit: above 


the 


The proteſtant cauſe in general, and the 


the palace at Kenſington, early in the morning 


of blood was diſcharged through the aper- 


ſhaped and upright, but rather lower than the 
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| in the higheſt degree at the lateſt 
his life; and he died at the inftant when the 


che meanneſs of violating his promiſe, he was 
true to his word: fteady in the diſtri- 
bution of his favours, he ſeldom changed his 


ſervants, and never willingly z but. moſt of 
them died in their places, or grew old with 
their maſter. ' - 1 


It is apparent from his conduct, that his 
judgment was ſolid and comprehenſive; but 
his parts were not of the lively, the brilliant 
caſt. He was well ſkilled in the intricacies 
of political knowledge, and had a clear idea 
of the intereſts of the ſeveral powers of Eu- 
rope. He had the happineſs to live to ſee 
the ſpirit of party almoſt extinguiſhed. in his 
dominions; but it was not till towards the 
cloſe of his reign, that'his family might be 
conſidered as immoveably fixed on the throne. 

His majeſty was bleſſed with a numerous 
iſſue, from whom he experienced little un- 


eaſineſs, except what was the almoſt unavoid- 
able conſequence of the great age to which 
he lived, for he ſurvived ſeveral of his chil- 
dren. Contrary to the fortune of moſt old 
kings, he experienced the love of his ſubjects 


n S 


r 
"0 


terror of his arms was dreaded, and the wiſ- 


dom of his government admired through all 


George the ſecond had iſſue by queen Ca- 


roline, two ſons and five daughters, who ar- 
rived at years of maturity; Frederick, late 


prince of Wales, the father of his preſent 


majeſty ; William, late duke of Cumberland; 


Anne, the princeſs royal, married to the late 
prince of Orange, and mother to the preſent 


ſtadtholder; Mary, landgravine of Heſſe-Caſ- 
fel; Louiſa, late queen of Denmark ; and 
Amelia and Caroline, who were never mar- 


ried. 1 

In this reign, the arts and manufactures 
were encouraged more than they had been in 
any former period; and the ſubjects in gene- 
ral, frequently enjoyed the bleſſings of peace, 
at a time when moſt other kingdoms of Eu- 


rope felt the dreadful calamities and inconve- 


niences of war. 


i i 


* 


From the Acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, to the End of the Vear, 


One Thouſand Seven Hundred and Sixty-Seven. 


V 


T MMEDIATELY on the death of the 
late king, Mr. Pitt, one of the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, repaired. to Kew, to 
communicate the event to his new ſovereign, | 
George III. who thus aſcended the throne, | 
| tirely ſubſided. © 


in the twenty-third year of his age. The 


lords of the privy council were immediately || 
| relating to the ſecurity of the church of Scot- 
claimed with the uſual ſolemnity. To the | 
council aſſembled at Carleton-houſe, his ma- 


aſſembled, and next day his majeſty was pro- 


jeſty addreſſed himſelf in a ſpeech, implying 
his reſolution to proſecute the ſame meaſures. 
which had been 1 under the late king; 


which being made public, the apprehenſions 
of ſome perſons who feared an alteration en- 


His majeſty then took and ſigned the oath 
land, and ſubſcribed two inſtruments thereof; 


one of which was tranſmitted to the court of 


397. 
period of 


the eighteenth, his majeſty 
houſes in a moſt elegant ſpeech from the 


ſelſion, to be recorded in the books of  Sede- 
runt, and afterwards lodged in the public re- 


giſter of Scotland; the other remained among 
the records of the council. The two houſes 
of parliament being aſſembled, the members 
were ſworn in; the peers by the lord keeper, 


the commons before the duke of Rutland, 
lord ſteward; then both houſes: were ad- 


journed. The. lord mayor and aldermen of 
London, attended the king with compliments 
of condolance and congratulation; and direc- 
tions were given for the funeral of the late 
king. 

A proclamation was now iſſued by his ma- 
jeſty, requiring all perſons, who were in of- 


fice of authority or government at the deceaſe 


of the late king, to proceed in the execution 
of their reſpective offices. Another procla- 
mation was iſſued, for the encouragement of 
piety and virtue, and the puniſhment of vice, 
profaneneſs and immorality. Such was the 
general affection towards this young monarch, 


that addrefſes, couched in the warmeſt pro- | 


feſſions of love and attachment, flowed in 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

On the evening of the tenth of November, 
the body of the late king was removed from 
Kenſington to the Prince's Chamber, where 
it lay in ſtate till next day, when it was in- 
terred with great funeral pomp, 1n the royal 
vault in the chapel of Henry VII. the duke 


of Cumberland acting as chief mourner on 


the ſolemn occaſion, | 
The parliament being aſſembled on the 
addreſſed both 


throne, importing, the juſt concern he felt 
for the loſs of the late king ; the critical time 
in which he was called to the government ; 
his reliance on the bleſſing of heaven, and 
their united aſſiſtance ; the peculiar glory of 
his having been born and educated in this 
country, and his title to the name of Briton ; 
aſſurances of his inviolable attachment to the 


civil and religious liberties of his ſubjects, 


and fixed purpoſe, to encourage the practice 
of religion and virtue; his peculiar ſatisfac- 
tisfaction in the ſucceſſes with which the Bri- 
tiſh arms had been crowned in the different 


quarters of the globe; his reſolution to re- 
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ward the valour of his officers by ſea and 
land; and deſired they would, in coricurtence- 
with the king of Pruſſia, proſecute the war 
with vigour. With this. view, he requeſted 
of the houſe of commons the neceſſary ſup- 


plies, and aſſured them of a faithful applica- 
tion, as well as regular azconomy on his part; 
and concluded with -reminding them, that 


the eyes of Europe were upon them, and that 
the iſſue of a war of ſuch great importance 


to themſelves and their allies, muſt depend 
on the vigour, unanimity, and diſpatch of 
their proceedings on 

As at the commencement of every reign, 


it is cuſtomary for the members of both houſes 


to repeat the oaths, that ceremony was per- 


formed with the uſual ſolemnity, as ſoon as 
the king retired; then each prepared an ad- 


dreſs, replete with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 


loyalty and affection. | 5 


In conſequence of a motion which was 


made for granting a ſupply to his majeſty; 
the commons granted for the ſupport of his 


majeſty's houſhold, and of the dignity of the 
crown, during his'life, ſuch a revenue, as, 


together with the annuities payable by virtue 


of any act of parliament made in the reign of 
the late king, of the hereditary civil liſt reve- 
nues, ſhould amount to the yearly ſum of 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, to commence 


from the demiſe of his late majeſty ; to be 
9 1 
charged upon, and made payable out of the 


aggregate fund. At the ſame time they re- 
ſolved, that the ſeveral revenues payable to 
his late majeſty, during his life, which conti- 
nued to the time of his demiſe, other than 
ſuch payments as were charged, and iſſuing 
out of the aggregate fund, ſhould be granted 


and continued from the time of the ſaid de- 


miſe, to his preſent majeſty during his life; 
and the produce of the ſaid revenues, toge- 
ther with the produce of the ſaid hereditary 
revenues, which were appointed towards the 
ſupport of the late king's houſhold, ſhould 
be, during the ſaid term, added to and conſo- 
lidated with the aggregate fund. | 

A. D. 1761. Though the powers at war 
ſtill continued their former animoſity towards 
each other, yet their efforts had by this time 


conſiderably ſlackened, and their ope: ations 


began 


a. 
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began to degenerate into ſkirmiſhes, and tri - 
vial engagements. Such was the languid 
Nate- of the war, when the cabinet was full 


of buſinefs, and „ na engroſſed the | 


attention of the miniftry, Previous to our 


entrance on this ſubject, it will be neceſſary | 


to obſerve, that our relations coneerning it 
cannot be authenticated like thoſe of a mili- 
tary nature, which are derived from the offi- 
cers who conducted them, and may, there- 
fore, with confidence be laid before the pub- 
lic; while the motives either of peace or war, 
and the ſteps taken in a negotiation, are ſe- 
crets of the cabinet, which, if they are ever 
perfectly developed, it muſt be owing to 
events which time only can diſcover. 

The courts of Peterſburg, Vienna, France, 
Sweden and Poland, having made ſeveral 
declarations which were ſigned at Paris, and 
delivered at London the thirty firſt of March; 
the counter declaration of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia appeared on the third of April; 
and Augſburg was appointed for the place of 
congreſs, as being molt conveniently ſituated | 
for the ſeveral powers at war, 125. 

Lord Egremont, lord Stormont, ambaſſa- 
dor in Poland, and ral Yorke, ambaſſa- | 
dor in Holland, were nominated as plenipo- 
tentiaries for England; and the count de 
Choiſeul was appointed on the part of France. 
The public converſation was now diverted | 
from ſcenes of horror, to the more agreeable 
contemplation of this public ſcene of mag- 
nificence, and the events, which, in all pro- 
bability, would happen conſequent thereon. 


| 


It was unanimouſly agreed, with a view to | 


render the negotiation as unembarraſſed as 
poſſible, to admit none but the principal par- 


For this -purpoſe, miniſters were mutually 
ſent from thoſe courts; M. de Buſſy on the 


part of France, and Mr. Stanley on that of | 


| England. f 
An agreeable concluſion might reaſonably 


have been expected from this prudent method 


55 Vol. II. 
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of conducting the negotiation; but unhap- 
| pily, the plan of the treaty was more eaſily 
| adjuſted than the ſubſtance. The proper _ 
rel of Ffance was no ſooner ſeparated from 
| the general cauſe, than ſhe had every diſad- 
vantage in the negotiation ; the reſource the, 
| therefore, ſought, was in Spain, which the 
imagined could not be an idle ſpectator of the 
humiliation of the principal branch of the 
houſe of Bourbon. Thus, in effect, all the 
advances which France ſeemingly made to- 
wards a peace, were ſo many ſteps towards the 
renovation of the war; and whilſt at London 
ſhe breathed nothing but moderation, and the 
moſt earneſt deſire of putting a period to the 
calamities of Europe; at Madrid ſhe was 
taking the. moſt vigorous meaſures to en- 
creaſe and continue them. 
Though on the part of Great Britain there 
| was a much greater degree of ſincerity, there 
| were yet many obſtacles. The extenſive con- 
queſts of the Britiſh arms had raiſed propor- 
tionable expectations in the minds of the 
people, who deemed it unreaſonable to make 
almoſt any conceſſions to a nation, whoſe 
every public procedure was founded on am 
bition, and whom they now thought they had 
a right to give laws to. | 
The miniſtry, on the other hand, were by 
no means inſenſible, from the ſituation of the 
allies in Germany, that though their caſe was 
in the plan ſeparated from the main object 


England, it muſt have an influence on the 
final determination of the treaty. 7 

In this perplexing ſituation, between the 
juſt demands of their country, and the natu- 
| ral expectations of her allies, they thought 


ties, and their allies to this treaty. As the the beſt means they could purſue, to obviate 


German war was referred to the treaty of || the difficulties, was, a vigorous proſecution 
Augſburg, the great and main object of 
the general war, the limits of America was 
. ſeparately conſidered at London and Paris. 


of the war ; accordingly, prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick was empowered to carry into 
execution, the operations he had planned in 


in diſpute between the courts of France and 
| 


| expedition was prepared in England, the ob- 
ject of which was kept a profound ſecret. 
The French had entirely poſſeſſed them- 


ll 
ſelves of Heſſe before the cloſe of the laſt 


had driven the alles from 


campaign; they 
„ 


the 
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of the enemy. 
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the Lower Rhine, where they kept a conſi- 
'derable body of troops on that ſide ; on the 
right they poſſeſſed the town of Gottingen, 
in which they had placed a very ſtrong garri- 


ſon, ſo that the allies were ſhut up on this 


quarter alſo, whilſt the Hanoverian domini- 


ons were left entirely open to the enterprizes 


Prince Ferdinand, ſenſible of the inconve- 
niences of his ſituation, and of the advanta- 
ges the enemy had over him, determined in 
this emergency to act with vigour. He ap- 
pointed three places of rendezvous, on the 


Dymel, the Rhine, and in Saverland. His 


army aſſembled on the ninth of February, 
without ſuffering the enemy to have any pre- 
vious. notice of their intentions. The day 
following, the prince communicated the rel- 
pective diſpoſitions he had made, to his gene- 
ral officers. Fo 

His ſerene highneſs in perſon led the center, 
which advanced directly into Heſſe, and 
marching by Zirenberg and Durenberg, made 
its way towards Caſſel, The right and left 
of the army were at a conſiderable diſtance 


from this body; but they were ſo diſpoſed 


as fully to co-operate in the general plan of 


operation. The hereditary prince commanded 


in the right ; he marched by Stadbergen, for 


Mengeringhauſen, and having the county of | 


Heſſe to the eaſtward, as the alarm was to be 
as ſudden, and as widely diffuſed as poſſible, 
puſhed forward into the heart of the French 
quarters. General Sporcken commanded a 
corps at a greater diſtance to the lefr, and 
marching by Dudeſtadt, and Heiligenſtadt, 
penetrated into Thuringia. | | 

The French were, by this extenſive, ſud- 


den and vigorous attack, thrown into the ut- 


moſt conſternation, and they retreated on 


every ſide; but had very ſufficient means of 


ſecuring their retreat. 


The hereditary prince, whoſe party was the 


moſt advanced, ſtruck the firſt blow, by an 
attempt to ſurprize Fritzlar: having received 
advice, that it was in a defenceleſs condition, 
he took only a few battalions, thinking to 
carry the place at once. But unfortunately 


the garriſon was prepared and reſolute, and | | 
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though he attacked it with great ſpirit, he 
was obliged to draw off with conſiderable loſs. 
Soon after this diſappointment, cannon and 
mortar was brought before Fritzlar, which, 
after a ſhort defence, ſurrendered upon ho- 
nourable terms; and the allies found in the 
place a very large magazine. The marquis 
of Granby was employed, with ſucceſs, in. 
reducing the forts and caſtles in this neigh- 
bourhood. The allied army boldly advanced, 
and the French continually retired, abandon- 
ing poſt after poſt, and fell back almoſt to 
the Maine. They fired their magazines as 
they retreated, but the allies purſued -with 
ſuch celerity, that they ſaved five capital ſtores, 
which, affording proviſion for the cavalry, 
was of the utmoſt ſervice in promoting their 
advances. . . 114 13d 
But the ſiege of Caſlel, in which the French 
had a garriſon of ſeventeen battalions, beſides 
other forces, under the command of M. de 
Broglio, was the grand object of operation. 
As it was neceſſary, previous to the ſiege of 
this place, to clear the adjacent country of the 
enemy, and to cut off the communication of 


the garriſon with their grand army; prince 


Ferdinand, when Broglio had been driven out 
of Heſſe, and retreated towards Franckfort, 
ceaſed to advance, and formed that part of 
the army which was with him, into a chain 
of cantonments, making a front towards the 
enemy; thus he propoſed te watch the mo- 
tions of Broglio's army, to cover the ſiege 
of Caſſel, and the blockades of Marpurg and 
Ziengenheyn, which he had ordered to be 
inveſted. The ſiege of Caſſel was carried on 
by the count of Dippe Schaumberg, a ſove- 


reign prince of the empire, reputed one of 


the ableſt engineers in Europe. Trenches 
were opened on the firſt of March, and all 
eyes were turned to this point, on the ſucceſs 
of which depended the whole fortune of the 
campaign, as the inferior places muſt inevita- 
bly fall wich it if that was reduced. 
M. de Broglio, in order to relieve this im- 
ortant place, called in, though. with the ut- 
moſt difficulty, his moſt diſtant poſts, embodied 


his army, inſpired them with new ſpirit, and 


made them capable, by a more exact order in 
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their diſcipline and a great ſuperiority in their 
numbers, of. attempting ſome important en- 


terprize. 


Prince Ferdinand had three ſtrong poſts of 
the enemy in his rear, and their grand army 


united in his front; which obliged him to call 
in general Sporcken's body, which had ef- 


feed its purpoſe and could beſt be ſpared. 


However, the prince kept his poſition as long 
as poſſible; and the ſiege was carried on with 
as much vigour, as a winter operation, and 
the ſpirited defence of a numerous garriſon, 
under an able commander, could admit. . 

As ſoon as Mareſchal de Broglio had got 
together his army, he advanced without delay. 
He cauſed the troops under the hereditary 
prince to be attacked near the village of 
Stangerode, in the neighbourhood of Grun- 
berg. The attack was made by the enemy's 


dragoons, the very firſt ſhock of which broke 
the whole foot, conſiſting of nine regiments. 


of Hanoverians, Heſſians, and Brunſwickers. 
The French on this occaſion, though very 
few were killed or wounded on either fide, 

made two thouſand priſoners, and took ſeve- 
ral trophies of victory. 

The ſeverity of this blow was ſuch, that the 
allies, who could no longer think of making 
head againſt the French, or of maintaining 
their ground in Hefle, retired behind the 


they poſſeſſed before this undertaking. 


While the armies on the continent were 


employed as above deſcribed, colonel Coote, 
in conjunction with the Britiſh ſquadron under 
rear admiral Stevens, inveſted and reduced 
the French ſettlement of Pondichery in the 
Eaſt Indies, by which means the French in- 
tereſt was annihilated on the coaſt of Core- 
mandel, and therefore the conqueſt was of the 
utmoſt importance to the Britiſh nation. Not- 
withſtanding the French ſuſtained. this loſs, 
they found means to intereſt in their cauſe a 
prince of the Mogul empire called ſhah Zad- 


da, who took the field at the head of four-. 


ſcore thouſand men, againſt the forces of the 
Engliſh company, commanded by major 
John Carmack, and reinforced by the ſuba 
of Bengal. This army conſiſted of five hun- 


ts 


dred Europeans, two thouſand; five hundred 
ſeapoys, and. twenty thouſand, black troops, 
with twelve pieces of cannon. The ſhah 


made an effort to join two. rajas, who had 


taken up arms againſt the ſuba ; but receiv- 
ing intelligence that they were already reduced 
by the Engliſh troops, he ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion to the ſuba, and promiſed to ſupport 
him in his pretenſions to the Mogul empire, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh company. 

The negotiation for a peace, was, in the 
interim, carried on at London and Paris, but 
nothing concluſive was effected; as the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry could not comply with the pro- 
poſals of France, conſiſtent with the intereſt 
of their country, or the general expectations 


of the people, eſpecially at a time, when a 


deſign on the enemy's coaſt was depending, 
of the ſucceſs of which the moſt ſanguine 
hopes were conceived by the public in general. 

On the twenty-ninth day of March the fleet 
deſtined for this expedition ſailed from Spit- 
head, and it was ſoon diſcovered that the ob- 


ject was Belliſle, the largeſt of all the Euro. 
pean iſlands belonging to the French king, 
| between twelve and thirteen leagues in cir- 


cumference. Bellifle has three nominal har- 
bours, Palais, Sauzen, and Goulfard, but 
each of theſe labours under ſome capital de- 
fect, being either dangerous at the entrance, 


Dymel, and fell back near to the quarters || ſhallow, or too much expoſed. 


The fleet, which was commanded by com- 
modore Keppel, the land forces being under 


the command of general Hodgſon, arrived 
before Belliſle on the ſeverch day of April, 
and on the eighth agreed to attempt a land- 
ing, on the ſouth eaſt of the iſland, in a ſandy 
bay, near Lochmaris point. 
was made in three places, with great reſolu- 
tion; a few grenadiers got on ſhore and form. 
ed themſelves: but, as they were not ſup- 
ported, they were for the greateſt part made 
priſoners. The reſt of the army, after ſeveral 
| brave efforts, being unable to force the ene- 


The attempt 


my's lines, or make good their landing, were 


obliged to retire with loſs; the chief cauſe 
of this diſaſter was, that ſeveral of the flat, 
| bottomed boats were deſtroyed or damaged ia 
a hard gale,. which ſprang up while the Eng- 
| liſh: 
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were unable to make a ſecond attempt for 


ſituation. The attempt was accordingly made 


quently all hopes of relief, the place muſt 


IF: 
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him wete tetiring from the ſhore; hear five ¶ neceMrily be reduced ; but the chevalier, 
hundred men, killed, wounded, and taken Y though he could not maintain it, was deter- 
priſoners, were loft in this attac. mined to ſell it as dear as poſſible. Accord- 
The weather was ſo bad that the Engliſh || ingly, there was no mention made of furren- 
dering, till the ſeventh of June, when there 
was not the leaſt proſpect of ſuccour; and 
the place was by no means ſafely tenable. 
Then he capitulated, and the garriſon march- 
ed out with the honours of war. | 
After a defence of two months, the ifland 
of Belliſſe was ſubjected to the crown of 


ſome conſiderable time after the firſt ; but, 
however, they found at length a convenient 


at the point of Lochmaris. Befides the prin- 
cipal attack, two feints were made at the ſame 
time to diſtract the enemy, whilſt the men of 


wards the hills, which produced a conſider- of the Engliſh in killed, and wounded, a- 
able effect. | 2 I mounted to about eighteen. hundred men, 

Theſe attacks gave brigadier general Lam- || The members of the privy council, to a 
bert, at the head of an handful of men, an || very conſiderable number, having aſſembled 


opportunity of climbing up a very ſteep hill, || in the month of July, his majefty informed 


without moleſtation. As ſoon as this little || them that,“ having nothing ſo much at heart, 
body had gained the ſummit, they formed, || “ as to promote the welfare and happineſs 
and were attacked by three hundred of ©© of his people, and to render the ſame ſta- 
the French; but maintained their ground, ( ble and permanent to poſterity, he had, 
till the whole corps of brigadier Lambert ar- || ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 
rived to their aſſiſtance, by which the enemy || ©* turned his thoughts towards the choice of 
were in the end repulſed. a princeſs for his conſort, and, now, with 

All the forces were landed on the twenty- © great ſatisfaction, acquainted them, that 


— 


a 
* 


'% 


war directed their Gre with great judgment ro- ||. Great-Britain. In this expedition, the loſs 


fifth of April, without further moleſtation ; || ©* after the fulleſt information, and matureſt 


and the loſs in this daring, though ſucceſs- ** deliberation, he had come to a reſolution, 
ful attempt, was inconſiderable. The great || to demand in marriage the princeſs Char- 
difficulty which now remained, was to bring || lotte, of Mecklenberg Streſitz; a princeſs 
forward the cannon, which were to be drag- || ** diſtinguiſhed by every eminent virtue, and 
ged up the rocks, and afterwards, for two || ©* amiable endowment ; - whoſe illuſtrious 
leagues, along a very rugged road. This || line had conſtantly ſhewn the firmeſt zeal 
was at length effected, the fiege commenced, for the proteſtant religion, and a particu- 
and the garriſon, commanded by the chevalier || © lar attachment to his family; that he had 
de St. Croix, an experienced officer, threaten- | „ judged proper to communicate to them, 
ed a long and obſtinate defence. The enemy || ©* theſe his intentions, that they might be 
made ſome ſallies, one of which had a cons || fully apprized of a matter ſo highly im- 


fiderable effect, major- general Crawford being | «+ portant to him and his kingdoms, and 


made priſoner on the occaſion. But the Eng- || which he perſuaded himſelf would be moſt 
liſh, rouzed by theſe checks, made a furious || © acceptable to all his loving ſubjects.” 
attack upon the enemy's lines, which covered {|| Then the council unanimouſly requeſted that 
the town, and they were carried without || his majeſty, for the ſatisfaction of his people 
much loſs, chiefly by the intrepidity of a new {| in general, would make this declaration pub- 
raiſed regiment of marines. ws . 

The enemy now entirely abandoned the || The ambaſſador extraordinary appointed 
town, and the defence was confined to the on this occaſion, to the court of Mecklen- 
citadel. As the Engliſh fleet cut off all com- || berg Strelitz, was the earl of Harcourt, who 
munication with the continent, and conſe- || was authorized to demand the princeſs, and 
ſign the contract of marriage; and the 4 60 
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yatchts were prepared, under convoy of a 


Iquadron, commanded by lord Anſon, to con- 


voy the future queen to England. Mean 
while, her houſhold being eſtabliſhed, the 


- ambaſſador ſet out for the continent, on this 


important affair. The dutcheſſes of Ancaſter 
and Hamilton were appointedMadics of the 
bed-chamber, to attend her from the court of 
Mecklenburg, in her paſſage to England, and 
embarking at Harwich, the whole fleet ſet 
{ail for Stade, on the eighth of Auguſt, On 
the ſeventeenth, the princeſs, accompanied 
by the reigning duke her brother, ſet out 


ceeded to Perleberg, where the count de 
Gotton complimented her in the name of his 


Pruſſian majeſty. On the twenty-ſecond ſhe | 


arrived at Stade, under a general diſcharge of 
cannon, and amidſt the acclamations of the 
people. Next day ſhe embarked in a yateht 
at Cuxhaven, where the Britiſh ſquadron, aſ- 


ſembled tor her convoy, laluted her with a 


diſcharge of cannon. 
Ihe eager and anxious curioſity of the 
people of England was never more conſpi- 
cuous than during this interval. After a te- 
dious voyage of ten days, during which the 
fleet was expoſed to contrary winds and tem- 
peſtuous weather, the princeſs landed on the 
ſeventh of September, in the afternoon, at 
Harwich; thence ſhe advanced with her at- 
tendants, by the way of Colcheſter,” to 
Witham, and lodged: at a houſe belonging to 
the earl of Abercorn. Mean while the king, 
being apprized by couriers of her arrival, 
diſpatched his own coaches, with a party of 
horſe guards, who met her at Rumford, and 
and conducted her to London, through in- 
numerable crowds of people : Thus accom- 
2 the princeſs proceeded through Hyde 
ark, down Conſtitution- hill, to the Garden 
gate of the palace of St. James's, where ſhe 
was handed out of her coach by the duke of 


Devonſhire, in quality of lord chamberlain. 


At the gate ſhe was received by the duke of 

York, and in the garden ſhe was met by 

the king, whoſe countenance indicated the 

tranſports of his mind. When ſhe made 

her obeiſance, he raiſed 
55 Vol. II. 


her by the hand, and 


| 
with all her attendants for Mirow, and pro- 


| 
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led her up to the palace, where they dined, 
together with the whole royal family. At nine 
the nuptial ceremony was performed in the 
royal chapel, which had been magnificently 


decorated for the occaſion. Beſides the royal 


family, all the great officers of ſtate, the no- 
bility, peers, and peereſſes, and foreign mi- 
niſters were preſent at the ſervice, the con- 
cluſion of which was announced to the peo- 
ple (by the diſcharge of the artillery in the 
Park, and at the Tower; and the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, were iliuminated 
in honour of this auſpicious event. His ma- 


jeſty received addreſſes of felicitation from 


the city of London, the univerſities; and the 
cities, towns, and corporations, in all parts 
of the Britiſh dominions, on the happy oc- 
caſion. | ; 

The ceremony of the nuptials was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by that of the coronation. A commiſ- 
fion paſſed the great ſeal conſtituting a court 
to decide the pretenſions of ſeveral perſons to 
various offices and privileges on this occaſion, 
many of which are derived from the cuſtoms 
of the moſt remote antiquity. Weſtminſter- 
hall was prepared for the coronation banquet, 
by removing the courts of judicature, erect- 
ing canopies, and building galleries for the 
accommodation of ſpectators. All the hou- 
ſes and ſtreets within ſight of the proceſſion 
were crowded with benches and ſcaffolding, 
which, when filled with above two hundred 
thouſand people of both ſexes, gayly attired, 
exhibited a ſtriking picture of the wealth 


and proſperity of Great. Britain, and vaſtly 


ſurpaſſed, in 
itſelf. ; 
While the court of London was engaged 
in this brillant manner, the allied army under 
prince Ferdinand continued their vigilance 
and activity; nor did the French remain mo- 

tionleſs. 1 | 
A reſolution to attack the allied army, 
having been formed by mareſchal de Brog- 
ho, he united his troops to thoſe of the 
prince of Soubile, at a place called- Soeſt, 
between Lipſtadt and Ham. On the other 
hand, as ſoon as the general of the allies 
was apprized of the French mareſchal's 
.6N intention, 


point of view, the proceſſion 
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rious attack than the former. 


8 
intention, he poſted his army in a very 
advantageous manner. The left wing he 
placed between the rivers Aeſt, and Lippe, 
the left extremity of which, under general 
Wutgenau, extended to the Lippe, by which 
it was perfectly ſecured; and the right was 
ſupported by the village of Kirch Denkern, 
ſituated immediately on the Aeſt. The mar- 


quis of Granby commandeded in that wing, 
with the aſſiſtance of lieutenant general 


Howard, and the prince of Anhalt, who were 
poſted near the above village. 
river Aeſt, on a conſiderable eminence, was 
placed the center, commanded by general 


Conway: and, on a continuation of the ſame 


eminence, the right wing, under the hereditary 
prince, ſtretched out towards the village of 
Werle, and was well defended on the flank, 
by rugged and buſhy ground. 

On the evening of the fifteenth of July, a 
moſt furious attack was made on lord Gran- 
by's poſts, and ſuſtained for a long time, with 
great intrepidity; when general Wutgenau, 
according to the plan originally projected, 
arrived to their aſſiſtance, and then, with 


vnited and redoubled efforts, in an obſtinate 


engagement, which continued till it was 
dark, they repulſed the enemy, and drove 
them into the woods. 5 

The diſpoſition of the allies was compleat- 
ed by the next morning; and it was evident, 
that the French were prepared for a more fu- 
M. Broglio 
commanded againſt the left wing of the allies; 
the prince de Soubiſe led the left wing and 
center of the French. | 

About three o'clock in the morning the 


engagement began, and there was a ſevere 


and continual fire for upwards of five hours, 
before the leaſt effect could be perceived on 
either ſide. About nine the prince diſcover- 
ed that the enemy were preparing to erect 
batteries on an eminence in the front of the 
marquis of Granby's camp, which he had 
not been able to incloſe with his lines. To 
prevent their ſeizing on this eminence, he 
called in a reſerve, which had been placed at 
the other fide of the Lippe, under general 
Sporcken. This movement proved fortunate, 


Behind the 
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ever, was conſiderable, . the * regiment of 


— 


| 


cannon and colours, was entirely taken, by 
the ſingle battalion of Maxwell. r 

The whole loſs of the enemy amounted to 
about four thouſand killed, wounded, and ta- 
ken priſoners. The allies had about three 
hundred killed, a thouſand wounded, and a- 


| bout two hundred taken priſoners. 


This action did the greateſt honour to the 
wiſdom of the commander, and the bravery 
of the troops ; but it was far from being de- 
cilive, 9/45 . | 
| The French were ſtill ſuperior in number 
to prince Ferdinand's army, notwithſtanding; 
the great loſs they had ſuſtained, and were 
ſoon in a capacity for advancing again. Ac- 
cordingly, the party under the prince de 
Soubile paſſed the Lippe, and made diſpo- 


— 


Ferdinand continued in the country, towards 
the Weſer, to obſerve the motions of mareſ- 
chal Broglio. : 


As the armies were frequently moving to- 


wards each other, while theſe various poſi- 
tions were mutually taken, a number of ſmart 
ſkirmiſhes enſued ; and theſe actions ge- 


2 tr OOPS. ; 


prince Ferdinand, that the deſign of M. 
Broglio was to make himſelf maſter of the Ha- 
noverian and Brunſwick territories ; he there- 
fore reſolved, as often as he obſerved him 
making any progreſs towards the ſuſpected 


the enemy had advanced towards Hanover, 
and by ſtopping their ſubſiſtence, oblige them 
to quit their enterprize. This plan at firſt 
| ſucceeded to his wiſhes, and drew back 


approach prince Ferdinand returned to his 
old quarters at Paderborn, on the nineteenth 
of October, and was ready for a new 
movement, as ſoon as Brogho ſhould at- 


| mareſchal Broglio into Heſſe, upon whoſe 


| tempt to carry his former deſign into execu- 


tion. 


the enemy gave way, fell into diſorder, and 
retired with precipitation. Their loſs, how- 


Rouge, conſiſting of four battalions, with its 


ſitions for the ſiege of Munſter; and prince 


nerally terminated in favour of the allied 


It was by this time extremely apparent to 


quarter, to throw himſelf as far into Heſſe as 


% ä S1. 
| the ſquadron, Lord Rollo, ſeeing the forces 


His highneſs by this time found the diſad- 
vantage of not being able to form the two 
armies, which might act ſeparately ; for, on 
one hand, mareſchal Broglio, when he had 

erfectly ſecured his poſts in Heſſe, took a 
1 in which he watched all the mo- 
tions of the allies, and kept himſelf in readi- 
neſs to fall back into Heſſe, or to advance 
into Hanover, as might beſt agree with his 
deſign. From hence he ſent out ſome power- 
ful detachments, which acted with great ef- 
fect; one of theſe reduced the ſtrong caſtle 


of Schartfelt, which they demoliſned; ano- 
ther appeared before Wolfenbuttle, which in 


five days ſurrendered, and was ſubjected to a 
grievous contribution, In the mean -time, 
prince Ferdinand, who ſaw the rage of war 
ipread around him, kept the central poſition, 
which he had taken ſoon after the battle of 
Kirch Denkern; nor could any movements 
of the enemy terrify or allure him from it. 
He ſaw that the winter approached, which 
had always been a circumſtance favourable to 
him; and it was evident, that whilit he con- 


alled by an irregular fire from trees and 
. buſhes, reſolved to attack their entrenchments 


ed by himſelf and colone] Melville, at the 
head of the grenadiers with ſuch vigour, that 
the enemy were driven from all their batteries 
| and entrenchments; and M. Longprie and 
| other officers were taken at their head quar- 
ters. Next day the inhabitants ſubmitted, 
and took the oaths of allegiance to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty. Thus the Britiſh commander 
reduced the whole iſland, at a very inconſide- 
rable expence, and eſtabliſhed a defenſible 
poſt at Roſeau. 3 


—— 


ſtill carrying on at London and Paris. The 
Engliſh miniſter, before he could agree to 
treat definitely upon any point, inſiſted upon 
two preliminary conditions. 

Firft, that every thing which ſhould be 
happily adjuſted between the two crowns, in 
relation to their particular war, ſhould” be 
made obligatory, final, and concluſive, inde- 


tinued with his main body immoveably fixed pendent of the ſtate of the negotiation at 


as it was, and his detachments active on every 
ſide, it was impoſſible for the enemy to keep 
any of the places which they had taken. 
While the above recited tranſactions paſſed 
in Germany, the Engliſh cruizers made prize 


of a great number of French privateers ; and 
the Britiſh navy maintained their uſual ſupe- 


riority on the ocean. 

In the month of June, the iſland of Do- 
minique, which the French had put in a poſ- 
ture of defence, was attacked and reduced 
by a ſmall body of troops commanded by 
lord Rollo, and conveyed thither from Gua- 
daloupe by Sir James Douglas, with four ſhips 
of the line, and ſome frigates. Two officers 


being ſent on ſhore at Roſeau, with a mani- 


feſto directed to the inhabitants, two depu- 
ties came off, in order to treat of a ſurrender; 
but M. Longprie, their governor, encourag- 
ing them to ſtand upon their defence, they af- 
terwards refuſed to ſubmit, and manned their 
ehtrenchments with a face of reſolution. The 
{hips immediately anchored cloſe io the ſhore, 
and prepared for a diſembarkation, which 
was effected in the evening, under the fire of 


Augtburg. 

Secondly, that the definite treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and France, or preli- 
minary articles to that end, ſhould be figned 
and ratified between the date of that memo- 
rial, and the firſt of the following Auguſt. 

England, on her part, conſented, provided 
theſe conditions were accepted, to name deter- 
minate epochas ta which the ti poſſidetis 


derſtand, an article of treaty, importing, the 
ſituation in which the two crowns ſhould. 
ſtand, with reſpect to their poſſeſſions at cer- 
rain periods of time. The firſt of July was 
fixed for Europe, the firſt of September for 
Africa and America, and the firſt of Novem- 
| ber the Eaſt Indies. The French miniſtry, 
without conteſting the epochas, complained 
of the conditions of the firſt, becauſe, they 
| ſaid, it departed from the letter and ſpirit of 
| a former memorial ; of the ſecond, on ac- 
count of the ſhortneſs of the time allotted 
for the diſcuſſion of ſuch momentous points; 


2 


without delay; and this ſervice was perform- 


Let us now look back to the negotiation 


ſhould refer. By theſe terms were are to un- 


as little more than a month was left to obtain 
the conſent of the court of Vienna, to a ſe- 
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parate treaty, to Tettle the terms of that treaty ; 
and finally, to ratify every particular. 

But her Imperial majeſty immediately re- 
ceived-it, upon the following very ſhort con 
dition, That nothing might be ſtipulated 
to the-prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria.” 
Every thing ſeemed to portend a final adjuſt- 
ment of affairs, and the contending parties 
ſeemed to be mutually animated with a ſin- 
cere deſire of peace. 275 

In conſequence of the articles of uti poſſide- 
tis, it was neceſſary for the two powers to aſ- 
certain their reſpective poſſeſſions, pretenſions, 
and demands. | | 

The principal objects in the negotiation 
were no leſs than fix : The limits of the two 
crowns in North America: The conqueſts 
of Great Britain in the Weſt Indies, together 
with the neutral iſlands there : The Engliſh 
conqueſts in Africa, and in India: The ad- 
juſtment of the particular affair between the 
Engliſh and French in Germany: The con- 
duct which the two crowns were to obſerve, 
with regard to their reſpective allies in Ger- 
many : and laſtly, the reſtitution of the cap- 
tures made by England, previous to the de- 
claration of war. | 

T he propoſals of the French, with regard 
to the greater part of theſe articles, were the 
moſt artful that their inſidious policy could 
ſuggeſt; and many not only inadequate to 
what England had a right to expect, but ſuch 
as the moſt preſumptuous arrogance alone 
could have offered, or the moſt ambitious of 
princes have made to a people whom they had 
conquered. 8 | 

The reader will readily ſuppoſe, from the 
character of the miniſter, in what manner he 
received theſe propoſals, and eſpecially, when 
we oblerve, that M. de Buſſy, the French 
agent, delivered, with the papers which con- 
tained them, a private memorial, importing, 


that in this negotiation, the three points 


which had been diſputed between the crowns 
of England and Spain, might be finally ſet- 
tled. Theſe were, the reſtitution of ſome 
captures made upon the Spaniſh flag ; the 
privilege of the Spaniſh. nation to fiſh upon 
the banks of Newfoundland ; and the demo- 


lition of the Engliſh ſettlements made on the | tentions of Spain were by no means equivo- 


cal, 
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Spaniſh territories in the bay of Honduras; 

Fired with indignation at this procedure, 
the Britiſh miniſter rejected, with juſt con- 
tempt, the offer of finiſhing a negotiation, 


through the mediation of an humbled enemy; 


called upon the Spaniſh miniſter to  diſavow 
the propoſitions, and return, as inadmiſlible, 
this offenſive memorial; declaring, that it 
would be looked upon as an affront to the 
dignity of his maſter, and incompatible with 
the ſincerity of the negotiation, to make any 
further mention of ſuch a circumſtance. 
The two courts being, by this means, mu- 
tually diſpleaſed with each other, alli that fol. 


lowed was rather altercation than treaty. With⸗ 


out entering into a tedious detail of the ſeveral 


memorials which were delivered in, or refering 


numerically to the ſeveral articles; ſuffice it 
to obſerve, that after Mr. Pitt had delivered 
in his anſwer, there were two points, upon 
which the negotiation ſeems to have been 
broken off. The firſt was the manner in which 
England and France might be at liberty to 
aſſiſt their reſpective allies ; the ſecond refer. 
ed to the reſtitution of Weſel, Gueldres, and 
ſuch other places belonging to the king of 
Pruſſia as had been taken by the French. 
The general conduct of the French was 
ſuch, that the Engliſh miniſtry, having the 
greateſt reaſon to doubt the ſincerity of their 
intentions, ſent directions to Mr. Stanley to 
return to England, and to deſire that M. Buſſy 
ſhould, on the part of his court, receive the 
ſame orders; accordingly, on the twentieth 
of September, an end was put to this nego- 
tiation, while that of Augſburgh never took 
lace. 
£ It was not long before varions circum- 


ſtances made it evident, that the court of 


Spain was regularly, as a kind of party, ap- 
prized of every ſtep that was taken in the ne- 
gotiation; that her judgment was appealed 
to, and her authority called in aid, to force the 
acceptance of the terms which were offered 
by France ; in ſhort, there appeared to be 
between thoſe two courts, a perfect union of 
intereſts and councils. 5 | 
From theſe circumſtances, Mr. Pitt ima- 


gined (as the event ſoon proved) that the in- 
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| then ours ; 
that this procedure, ſo ſuited to the nation, 
and the inſults it had received, would be a 
leſſon to Spain, and to every other power, 
how they ſhould preſume to dictate in our af- 
fairs; and that we ſhould allow out enemies, 
whether ſecret or declared, no time to recollect 
themſelves. ä 3s . | 

Almoſt all the other members of the coun- 


eil oppoſed the method of proceeding which 


Mr. Pitt thus ftrenuouſly recommended. 
They admitted, that we ought not to be ter- 
rified from the aſfertion of our. juſt demands 


by the means of any power; they owned that 


Spain kad taken a very extraordinary and 
very unjuſtifiable ſtep, but that they ought 
to admit, and wiſh for an explanation; they 
declared, that to plunge into ſuch meaſures 
in the manner propoſed, and upon no better 
grounds, could not fail to alarm all Europe, 
and that we could derive no advantage from 
this precipitate conduct, which would not be 
more than counterbalanced by the jealouſy 
and terror it would neceſſarily create in every 


nation near us. As to the ſeizure of the flota, | 


it was not to be depended upon, as at the 
very time of that deliberation, it might be 


expected to be fafe in-its harbour, and, per- 


haps, if we could ſucceed in ſeizing it, we 
might perform a ſervice not very advanta- 


© geous to our own commerce, and by no means 


agreeable to neutral nations. 


Fired by this oppolition to his ſentiments, 
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Mr. Pitt for three lives, and at the ſame time; 


| agitated,” we may with truth affirm, that no 
man was better qualified for the important 
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5 Fiz 
| Mr. Pitt declared, that, * this was the time 
| © for humbling the whole houle of Bourbon; 
| PRI was let ſlip, it 
* might never be recovered, and if he could 
&* not prevail in this inſtance, he was reſolved 
that this was the laſt time he ſhould ſit in 
that council. He thanked the miniſtry of 
the late king for their ſupport ; faid he was 
himſelf called to the miniſtry by the voice 
of the people; and that he would not re- 
main in a ſituation, which made him re- 
é .ſponſible for meafures, he was no longer 
allowed to guide: * 1 
Mr. Pitt himſelf, and a noble lord, were, 
on the diviſion, the only voices in favour of 
the immediate declaration of war; the reſt 
of the board were unanimouſly againſt it, 
| Mr; Pitt and lord Femple, adhering to their 
firſt opinion, and having declared their rea- 
{ ſons in writing, reſigned their employments. 
| An univerſal alarm was immediately ſpread, 
| and it was rumoured abroad, that this great 
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and 2 miniſter, endeavouring to avail im- 
| ſelf by his firmneſs in negotiation, of the ad- 


vantages he had acquired by his vigour in 
war, was oppoſed. by the whole council, who 
| were reſolved to have a peace t any rate, 
| and that he was compelled to reſign the ſeals 
in conſequence of this oppoſition, FF 5 

His majeſty, the day following, in conſi- 
deration of his eminent ſervices, ſettled a pen- 
ſion of three thouſand pounds per annum on 


his lady was made counteſs of Chatham in 
her own right. | 


* 


Without concerning ourſelves with the de- 
bates with which his majeſty's council was 


ſtation he filled, than Mr. Pitt, a gentleman 
poſſeſſed not only of an extenſive capacity, 
but inviolable honour, and inflexible inte- 
| grity : who prefered his country's intereſt to 
every ambitious. and mercenary view, and 
nobly dared to differ from maſt in power, in 
an opinion to him apparently founded on 
truth and good policy. With very little par- 
liamentary, and with lefs court influence, he 
maintained a ſway both in the council and the 
6 O0 ſenate, 
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ſenate. Under him, Great Britain carried on 
the moſt extenſive war, with the moſt ſignal 
ſucceſs; and every good man cannot but re- 
gret the loſs of ſo able and honeſt a guide of | 


nour and dignity of his crown. . He informed 
the houſe of commons, that he had ordere 

the prone eſtimates for the enſuing year. to 
be laid before them; and defired ſuch ſup- 
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the helm of ſtate, at a time, when nothing 
was wanting to complete the glory, and ag- 
grandize the people of this nation, but the 
effectual humiliation of an inſolent ambitious 
foe; which, as affairs were then circum- 
ſtanced, mult inevitably have enſued, had his 
plan of operations been vigorouſly carried 
into execution. | 222 

The new parliament aſſembled at Weſtmin- 


ſter on the third day of November, when his 


majeſty being ſeated on the throne, com- 
manded the attendance of the commons, to 
whom he ſignified his pleaſure, by the mouth 
of the lord high chancellor, that they ſhould 
return to their houſe: and chuſe a ſpeaker. 
Accordingly, their unanimous choice fell 
upon Sir John Cuſt, baronet, a gentleman of 
capacity and probity, and qualified to ſucceed 


Mr. Onſlow, by whom this important office 


had been diſcharged in the moſt honourable 
manner for a great number of years. 
The king having approved of the ſpeaker, 


on his next going to the houſe of peers, ha- 


rangued the parliament in a ſpeech, wherein 
he gave them to underſtand, that his mar- 
riage with a princeſs eminent for her virtues, 
as it added to his domeſtic felicity, could not 
but contribute to the happineſs of his king- 
doms ; that he earneſtly deſired to crown the 


| firſt period of his reign with the reſtoration 


of peace, and ceſſation of calamitous war; 
that the military operations had not only been 
carried on with vigour, but crowned with 
ſucceſs, in the reduction of Belleifle, Domi- 


nique, and Pondicherry; as well as the defeat 


of the enemy's projects, by the able conduct 
of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and the 


valour of his troops, and by the abilities and 


bravery of the king of Pruſſia; that he was 
perſuaded they would concur in opinion with 
him, that the vigorous proſecution of the 
war, was the molt probable means of procur- 
ing a laſting peace; and that no conſideration 
ſhould induce him to depart from the true 


intereſt of theſe his kingdoms, and the ho- 


- 


plies as might enable him to proſecute the 
war with vigour, aſſuring them of the faith- 
ful application of whatever might be granted. 
He told them, that he doubted not but their 
affectionate regard for him and the queen, 


would induce them to make an honourable 


proviſion for her in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive 


him; and concluded with a general declara- 
tion, that from a confidence of the zeal and 
good affections of his parliament, he was 


well aſſured they would purſue the moſt pro- 


per meaſures without any particular exhorta- 
tions on his part. af 2409 4 NF IM 

Both houſes of parliament preſented. to his 
majeſty, addreſſes filled with the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of duty and loyalty, together with 
congratulations on the ſucceſs of his arms in 
the four quarters of the globe. 

Soon after this, the attention of the public 
was deeply engaged by an incident of national 
importance. The king. of Great Britain had 
directed the earl of Briſtol, his ambaſſador at 
Madrid, to demand of the Spaniſh miniſter, 
an explanation of the late treaty concluded. 
between the kings of France and Spain, and 
to require a categorical declaration, with re- 
ſpect to the part his Catholic majeſty. intended 
to act in the diſputes between, the courts of 
London and Verſailles. As the anſwers 
given appeared evaſive and unſatisfactory, he 
became more peremptory in his remonſtran- 
ces, and at length plainly declared, that if 
the court of Spain ſhould refuſe” a poſitive 
explanation, whether the Catholic king in- 
tended to affociate himſelf with France againſt 
England, he ſhould interpret the refuſal into 
an aggreſſion and declaration of war, and in 
conſequence be obliged to retire from the 
court of Madrid. In anſwer to this decla- 
ration, Mr. Wall, the Spaniſh miniſter, re- 
plied, that ſuch a ſtep could only be ſuggeſted 
by the ſpirit of ambition and of diſcord, 
which ſtill reigned but too much in the Britiſh! 
government; that it was in that very moment 
the war was declared, and the king's dignity 

Laban he violently 
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violently attacked, and the earl might de- 
part from the court of Spain, how and when 
he dl. „ 
The moſt extraordinary circumſtance at- 
tending this rupture was, the purport .of a 
paper delivered to the earl of Egremont, 
who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt as ſecretary of 
ſtate for the ſouthern department,, by the 
count de Fuentes, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, at 
the court of London. It ſeems to have been 
calculated for ſewing jealouſies, and fomenting 
diviſions among the ſubjects. of Great-Britain, 
containing bitter invectives againſt the perſon 
of Mr. Pitt, late ſecretary of ſtate, and mi- 
niſter to the king of Great- Britain. : 
A. D. 1762. The count de Fuentes, now 
departed from the court of London, and the 


earl of Briſtol was recalled from that of Ma- 
drid. His Britannic majeſty granted a com- 


| 


miſſion, empowering the admiralty to iſſue 
letters of marque, and commiſſions for pri- 
vateers to act againſt the ſubjects of Spain. 
War was declared in form on the fourth of 
January, and on the nineteenth the king com- 
municated it to both houſes of parliament. He 
expreſſed at the ſame time his reliance on the 
divine bleſſing, on the juſtice of his cauſe, on 
the zealous and powerful aſſiſtance of his faith- 
ful ſubjects, and the concurrence of his allies; 
who muſt find themſelves involved in the per- 
nicious, and extenſive projects of his enemies. 
The two houſes then preſented addreſſes to 
his majeſty, aſſuring him in the moſt affec- 


tionate and loyal manner, that they would 


vigorouſly ſupport the juſtice of his cauſe. 


It had been wiſely reſolved by the late mi- 
niſter to employ a -very conſiderable part of 
the force of the nation againſt the French co- 
lonies in the Weſt Indies, and a ſtrong one 
was. accordingly equipped. This armament 


— — 
— 


ſailed from Spithead in the month of Octo- 


ber in the preceding year, having under 


their convoy a number of tranſports, with | 
four battalions from Belliſle, to join at Bar- 


badoes a ſtrong body from North America, 
together with ſome regiments and volunteers 
from Gaudaloupe, and the Leeward iſlands, 


and proceed in concert with the fleet already 
on that ſtation, and make a conqueſt of Mar- 


tinique, which Gnce the attempt of general 


| 


Hodgſon, had been ſtrengthened by a large 
body of men, and the building of new forti- 
fications. _ | 181 % 
M.,ärtinique is the moſt populace and 
flouriſhing of all the French colonies in A- 
merica; its towns and harbours are ſtrongly 


fortified ; the country itſelf is rendered diffi- 


cult of acceſs by woods, paſſes, rivers, and 
rocks; defended by a body of regular troops, 


and reinforced by a diſciplined militia, ſaid to 


conſiſt of ten thouſand white natives, beſides: 
four times that number of negroes, whom 
they can arm in caſes of emergency. The 
reduction of the iſland was an object of the 
higheſt importance to Great-Britain, not only 
on account of its own intrinſic worth, and 
the detriment the loſs of it muſt occaſion to 
the enemy, but likewiſe for the ſecurity of 
the Engliſh. trading ſhips, which the priva- 
teers of Martinique had greatly annoyed. 


The armament from North America and 


England, under the command of major ge- 
neral Monckton and rear admiral Rodney, 
amounting to eighteen battalions and as many 
ſhips. of the line, beſides frigates, bombs, and 
fire ſhips, having rendezvouſed at Barbadoes 
in the month of December, proceeded from 
thence on the fifth of January; and on the 


eighth the fleet and tranſports anchored in 


St. Ann's bay, in the eaſtern part of Mar- 
tinique, after the ſhips of war had ſilenced 
ſome batteries, which the enemy had erected 
on that part of the coaſt. . 1 
But the general being of opinion that this 
was an improper place for landing, two bri- 
gades, commanded by the brigadiers Havi- 
land and Grant, were detached under convoy 
to the bay of Petiteanſe, Where a battery was 
cannonaded and taken by the ſeamen and ma- 
rines. Theſe brigades were ſoon followed 


by the whole army, and the reſt of the ſqua- 
dron, and other batteries being ſilenced, ge- 


neral Monckton, and the forces landed wich- 
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The troops beir landed at Cas des Navires, 
and reinforced with two battalions of marines, 


the general reſolved to befiege the town of Fort 


Royal, but in order to make his approaches, 
he found it neceſſary to attack the heights of 
Garnier, and Tortueſon, which the enemy 
had fortified, and ſeemed reſolved to defend 
to the laſt extremity. The Engliſh com- 
mander, having erected a battery to favour 
the paſſage of a ravine which ſeparated him 
from thoſe heights, made a diſpoſition for 
the attack, which on the twenty fourth 
day of January, was carried into exe- 
cution. 


at the head of the grenadiers, ſupported by 
lord Rollo's brigade, attacked the advanced 
poſts of the enemy, under a briſk fire of the 
batteries; while brigadier Ruſarne, with his 
brigade, reinforced by the marines, marched 


up on the right to attack the redoubts that 


were raiſed along the ſhore ; and the light 
infantry under colonel Seot, ſupported by the 
brigade of Welſh, advanced on the left of a 
plantation, in order, if poſſible, to turn the 
enemy. By mine in the morning they were 
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| of the iſland, defiring a capitulation ; but 
the governor general, M. de la Touche, re- 
tired with his forces to St. Pierre, which he 


| propoſed to defend with uncommon vigoyr. 


On the ſeventeenth,' Pidgeon Iſland, which 
was ſtrongly fortified, and deemed one of the 


| beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrenderd at 


e en Oe RS — 


killed and * 
About the break of day, * Grant 


the firſt ſummons, and was allowed to capi- 
tulate on the ſame terms that the citadel had 
done. 


On the part of the Engliſh, theſe ſignal 
fucceſſes were obtained at the ſmall expence 


of four hundre i men, including a few officers, 


but the loſs of the enemy was much more 


conſiderable. Fourteen French ptivateers 


were found in the harbour of Fort Royal, and 


—— —— E — 


in poſſeſſion of Morne Garnier. Major Le- 


land with his light infantry, finding no re- 


ſiſtance on the left, advanced to the redoubt 


which was abandoned; and the brigadiers 
Welſh, Grant, and Haviland moved up in 
order to ſupport him, ſo that by nine at night 
the Engliſh troops were in poſfeſſion of this 
very ſtrong poſt, that commanded the citadel, 
againſt which their own artillery was turned 
in the morning. The French regular troops 
had fled into the town, and the militia diſ- 
perſed in the country. The governor of the 
citadel, perceiving the Engliſh employed in 
erecting batteries on the different heights by 
which he was commanded, ordered the cha- 


made to be beat, and ſurrendered the place 


by capitulation. 5 
The gate of the citadel was delivered 


to the Engliſh on the fourth day of February, || 
and next morning the garriſon, to the number 
of eight hundred, marched- our with the ho- 


nours of war. To 
Fort Royal was no ſooner reduced, than 


de putations were ſent from different. quarters 
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a much 2 number from other ports in 
the ĩſland were delivered up to admiral Rod- 


ney, in confequence of the capitulation with 
the inhabitants, who in all other reſpects 


were treated in the moſt humane manner. 
At the moment when general Monckton 

was ready to embark for the reduction of 

St. Pierre, two deputies arrived with propo- 


ſals of capitulation for the whole iſland, on 


the part of M. de la Touche, the governor 
general, * | 
The terms were adj uſted, and the capitula- 


tion ſigned on the fourteenth, and on the ſix- 
| teenth, the Engliſh commander took poſſeſ- 
| fion of St. Pierre, and all the poſts in that 
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on the ſurrender of all the 


neighbourhood, while the governor general, 


with M. Rouille, the lieutenant governor, the 
ſtaff-officers, and about three hundred and 
twenty grenadiers, were embarked in tranſ- 
ports to be conveyed to France. 3 
The conqueſt of Martinique naturally drew 
Cacibbers, And that 
chain of iſlands extending from the eaſtern 
point of Hiſpaniola, almoſt to the continent 


of South America. 


When the Engliſh miniſtry had come to a 


reſolution of carrying the war intb the Spa- 
' niſh Weſt Indies, they turned their thoughts 


at once upon the capital object, and accord- 


| ingly began with the Havannah, che center 


| of the trade and navigation of that part of 
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the world: | Yi | * 
Lord Albemarle was appointed commander 


in the different attacks; 
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in chief of the land forces, and admiral. 


Pocock of the fleet, deſtined to undertake 
this enterprize. They ſailed from Portſmouth 
on the fifth of March, the day on which the 
Grenades were ſurrendered. A fleet had 
failed from Martinique, under the command 
of Sir James Douglas, in order to reinforce 
them. - The ſquadrons very happily met, on 
the twenty-ſeventh day.of May, at Cape Ni- 
chole, without diſperſion or loſs of time. 
After this junction, the armament amount- 
ed to nineteen ſhips of the line, eighteen 
ſmaller veſſels of war, and near one hundred 
and fifty tranſports, which conveyed about 
ten thouſand land forces. A ſupply of four 
thouſand had been ordered from. New York, 
and was expected to join them, about -the 
time that it was imagined their operations 
would begin. | tre 

The' admiral had now before him two 
choices for his courſe to the Havannah. The 
firſt, and moſt obvious, was the common 
way, to keep to the ſouth of Cuba, and fall 
into the track of the galleons. But this, 
though by much the ſafeſt, would prove by 
far the moſt tedious paſſage, and delays above 
all things were to be avoided, as the- ſucceſs 
of the whole enterprize probably depended 
upon its being in forwardneſs before. the hur- 
ricane ſeaſon came on. He therefore reſolyed 
to run along the northern ſhore of that iſland, 
purſuing his courſe from eaſt to weſt, through 


a narrow paſſage, not leſs than ſeven hundred 
miles in length, called the old ſtraights of 


Bahama. There was no pilot in the fleet, 
whoſe experience could be depended on, to 
conduct them ſafely through it, and very dan- 
gerous ſhoals and ſands were known to bound 
1t on the right and left. . 

Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties and dan- 
gers, the admiral reſolved on this paſſage, 


and being provided with a good chart of lord 


Anſon's, reſolved to truſt to his conduct and 
vigilance, to carry ſafely through thoſe ſtraits 
a fleet of near two hundred fail... 
A ſhip was, therefore, firſt diſpatched to 
reconnoitre the paſſage, and when returned 
was ordered to take the lead ; ſome frigates 
followed; ſloops and boats were ſtationed on 


U 


| 


— 
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the right and on the left, wich well adapted 
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ſignals, both for the day and night. The 


fleet moved in ſeven diviſions, and being fa- 


voured with pleaſant weather, and ſecured by 


— 


in wealth, ſize, and importance. 


the admirable diſpoſitions that were made, 
they, without the ſmalleſt loſs or interrup- 
tion, got clear of this dangerous paſſage on 
the fifth of June, nine days after they entered 
into it. + at 

The Havannah, the object of many anxious 
hopes and fears, was now before them. This 
place is not denominated the capital of Cu- 
ba; St. Jago, ſituated at the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the iſland, has that title ; but the Havan- 
nah, though the ſecond in rank, is the firſt 
The har- 
bour is entered by a narrow paſſage, upwards 
of half a mile in length, which afterwards 
expands into a large baſon, and 1s ſufficient 
in extent and depth, to contain a thouſand 
ſail of the largeſt ſhips, having almoſt through- 
out ſix fathom water, and being covered from 
every wind. The Havannah has become one 
of the richeſt and moſt populous cities in this 
part of the world, from this circumſtance. 
A very ſtrong fort, called the Moro, built 


upon a projecting point of land, ſecures the 


narrow entrance into the harbour on one ſide, 
while on the other it is defended by a fort 
called the Puntal, which joins the town. The 
town itſelf, . which is ſituated to the weſtward 
of the entrance of the harbour,*and oppoſite 


to the Moro fort, is ſurrounded by a good 


| 


rampart, flanked with baſtions, and covered 


with a ditch, | 
As preparations for a war had been, for 


| ſome-time paſt, making by the Spaniards, 


they had formed a conſiderable fleet in the 
Weſt Indies, amounting to near twenty ſail, 
moſtly of the line, which lay in the baſon of 
the Havannah; but they had not at that time 
received an authentic account from their 
court, concerning the commencement of hoſ- 
tilities between the two nations. | 
When the proper preparations for landing 
had been made, the . admiral, with a great 
part of the fleet, bore away to the weſtward, 
1n order to divert the enemy's attention from 
the true object, and made a feint, as if he in- 
6 P tended 
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tended to jand on that ſide; while commo- 


dore Keppel and captain Hervey, commanding 
a detachment of the ſquadron, approached 


the ſhore to the eaſtward of the harbour, 
where they effected a landing in the utmoſt 
order, on the ſeventh day of June. 


The Spaniſh fleet, for what reaſon we know 


not, now lay quiet in the harbour, and the 
only uſe they made of their ſhipping, in de- 


fence of the place, was to ſink three of them 


behind a boom which they laid acroſs the 
mouth of the harbour. The principal part 
of the army was deſtined to act upon the eaſt 
ſide, and was divided into eight corps, one 
of which was advanced a conſiderable way up 
the country, in order to cover the ſiege, and 
to ſecure the Engliſh parties employed in 
watering, and procuring proviſions. This 
corps was commanded by general Elliot. 
The other was immediately occupied in the 
attack of Fort Moro, to the reduction of 
which the efforts of the Engliſh were princi- 
pally directed, as the Moro commanded the 
town, and the entrance of the harbour. This 
attack was conducted by general Keppel ; 


and a detachment under colonel] Howe was 


encamped to the weſtward of the town, to 
make a diverſion in favour of this grand ope- 
ration. i 

The utmoſt hardſhips and difficulties were 
ſuſtained by the Britiſh troops in carrying on 
the ſiege of the Moro; and the earth was 


cvery where ſo thin, that it was with great 


difficulty they could cover themſelves in their 
approaches. There was neither ſpring nor river 
near them; it was neceſſary to bring water from 
a great diſtance, and ſo precarious and ſcanty 
was their ſupply, that they were obliged to 
have recourſe to the ſhips for water. Roads 
for communication were to be cut through 
thick woods ; the artillery was to be dragged 
for a vaſt way, over a rocky ſhore. Several of 


the men dropped down dead, with heat, 
thirſt, and fatigue ; nevertheleſs, in ſpite of 


all difficulties, batteries were raiſed againſt 


the Moro, and all along the hill upon which 


this fort ſtands, in order to drive the enemy's 
ſhips into the harbour, and thus prevent them 
from moleſting the approaches of the Eng- 
liſh. 
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The fire on both ſides, which was kept up 


with the utmoſt vivacity, was for a long time 
nearly equal. The Spaniards. in the fort com- 
municated with the towh; from which th 

were recruited and ſupplied: they did not 
rely ſolely on their works, but made a ſally on 
the twenty-ninth of June, with fufficient re- 
ſolution, and a conſiderable force, but with 


little ſucceſs. They were obliged to retire, 


with the loſs of between two and three hun- 
dred men, left dead on the ſpot. 

The day the batteries on ſhore were opened, 
three of the largeſt ſhips, the Dragon, the 
Cambridge, and the Marlborough, under the 


command of captain. Hervey, laid their broad 


ſides againſt the fort, and began a terrible fire, 


which was returned with great conſtancy. 


This firing was continued without intermif- 
ſion, for the ſpace of ſeven hours. 


But the Moro, which was ſituated on a 
very high and ſteep rock, had, in this can- 


nonading, very great advantages over the 


ſhips, and was proof againſt all their efforts.” 
_ Beſides, the fire from the oppoſite fort of the 


Puntal, and the batteries of the town, galled 
them exceſſively ; inſomuch, that they were 
at length compelled, though much againſt 


their inclination, to bring all the ſhips off, in 


order to ſave them from abſolute deſtruction. 
In this long and unequal conteſt, the 
Engliſh had one hundred and fifty men killed 


and wounded, together with captain Gooſtrey 


of the Cambridge, a brave and experienced 
officer. The captains Hervey and Burnet 
gained with better fortune, an equal honour, 
by their intrepid behaviour throughout the 


whole operation. 


The attention of the Spaniards was no 


ſooner relieved from the Engliſh men of war, 
than they returned again to the eaſtern face of 
the fort: their defence was revived with great 
vigour, and it now became evident, that the 
reduction of this fortreſs muſt be a work of 
time. | | ; WD 5: ay 

While the Engliſh were carrying on the. 


ſiege with the utmoſt reſolution, their capital 


battery againſt the fort unfortunately took 
fire, and was almoſt conſumed. This was a 


mortifying ſtroke z and was felt the more 


ſeverely, as the other hardſhips of the ſiege 
| were 


were become, by this time, almoſt inſuppor- [ 
Sickneſs had reduced the army to 


table. 


half its number, at the ſame time that it 


doubled the fatigue of thoſe few whoſe health 
and ſtrength were ſtill continued. 5 
At one period, five thouſand ſoldiers were 
infected with various diſtempers, and no leſs 
than three thouſand of the ſeamen were in the 
ſame miſerable condition. 
good proviſions exaſperated the diſeaſe, and 
retarded the recovery. Want of water was, 
of all their grievances, the greateſt, and ag- 
ravated their other ſufferings. The hearts 
of the moſt ſanguine ſunk within them ; many 
fell into deſpair and died, overcome with fa- 
tigue, anguiſh, and diſappointment. 
Their hopes were, however, conſiderably 
revived by the appearance of the Jamaica 
fleer, on the twelfth day of June; and a few 
days after, they received a conſiderable part 
of the New York reinforcement, which, added 
to the proviſion on board the fleet, infuſed 
double life into their operations, in this ad- 
vanced ſtate of the ſiege; but a new and 
grand difficulty appeared, juſt at the Ro 
accompliſhment of their work. An immenſe 
ditch opened before them, for the greateſt 
part cut in the ſolid rock, eighty feet deep and 
forty wide, Difficult as the work of mining 
was, in thoſe circumſtances, it was the only 
expedient. It might have been impracticable, 


if fortunately a thin ridge of rock had not 


been left, in order to cover the ditch towards 
the ſea. On this narrow ridge, the miners, 
wholly uncovered, but with very little loſs, 
| paſſed the ditch on the twentieth of July, and 
toon buried themſelves in the wall. | 
By this time it was evident to the governor 
of the Havannah, that the fort muſt be 
ſpeedily reduced, if lefr to its own ſtrength, 
and that ſomething muſt” be done in this ex- 
igence for its relief. Accordingly, before 
break of day, a body of twelve hundred, 


moſtly compoſed of the country militia, mu- 


lattoes, and negroes, were tranſported acrols 
the harbour, climbed the hills, and- made 
three attacks upon the Britiſh poſts. But the 
ordinary guards, though ſurprized, defended 


themſelves ſo reſolutely, that the Spaniards ! 
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made little impreſſion, and were not able to 


ruin any part of the approaches. The poſts 
attacked were ſpeedily reinforced, and the 
enemy, who were little better than undiſci- 


plined rabble, fell into great confuſion. They 


were driven down the hill; ſome gained their 
boats, others were drowned, and the enemy 
loſt upwards of four hundred men, in this 
well concerted, but ill executed ſally. 

The miners compleated their buſineſs on 
the thirtieth of July; a part of the wall was 
blown up, and fell into the ditch, leaving a 
breach, which though very narrow and dif- 
ficult, the general and engineer judged prac- 


ticable. 


Animated with the hopes of ſeeing an end 
to their labours, the Engliſh troops who were 
deſtined to this ſervice, mounted the breach 
with ſuch alacrity, and formed themſelves 
with ſuch reſolution, that the enemy, who 
were drawn up to receive them, aſtoniſhed at 
their intrepidity, flew on all ſides. About 
four hundred were killed on the ſpot, or ran 
into the water, where they periſhed ; and four 
hundred more obtained quarters on throwing 
down their arms. . 

The marquis de Gonſales, the ſecend in 
command, bravely fell whilſt he was en- 
deavouring to animate and rally his peo- 

3 1 
þ Don Lewis de Velaſco, the governor, 
who had hitherto defended the fort with. in- 
vincible fortitude, ſeemed reſolved, in this 
extremity, to ſhare the ſame fate with it, He 
collected an hundred men in an entrenchment 
he had made round his colours; but ſeeing 
that all his companions were fled from him, 
or ſlaughtered about him, diſdaining to fly, or 
call for quarters, he received a mortal wound, 
and fell, offering his ſword to the conquerors. 
The Engliſh at once pitied and admired that 
heroic, though unfortunate valour, which 
had occaſioned the loſs of ſo much blood on 
both ſides, and ſuch toil to themſelves. 

Thus after an obſtinate defence of forty» 


four days, the important fort of Moro fell 


into the hands of the Engliſh, Nothing was 

wanted to avail themſelves of this great ad- 

vantage; not only the fire of the fort was 
turned 
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520 | 
turned againſt the town, but a line of batte- 
ries was erected on the hill of the Cavannos, 


on the extremity of which the town ſtands. 
Preparations for an attack were alſo-made, 


and batteries erected to the weſtward of the 


town, which on that fide had hitherto been 
only watched. | 


* 


Lord Albemarle, as ſoon as theſe prepa- 


rations were ready to take effect, ſent a mel- 
ſage to the governor, in which he repreſented 


the irreſiſtible nature of the operations now | 


completed, and which, to prevent the farther 
effuſion'of human blood, he was willing to 
ſuſpend, that the Spaniſh might have leiſure 


to capitulate. The governor, in a reſolute, | 


but polite manner, returned for anſwer, that 
he would defend the place to the laſt extre- 
mity, and began to fire. 

Lord Albeniarle, willing to convince the 
governor of the truth of his repreſentation, 
on the very next morning, ordered a general 
fire from the batteries, ſo that in ſix hours, 


almoſt all the enemy's guns were ſilenced ; 


and, to the inexpreſſible joy of the fleet and 
army, a flag of truce appeared from every 
quarter of the town. 

A capitulation was now ſet on foot, by 
which the eſtabliſhed religion, the former 
laws, and private property, were ſecured to 
the inhabitants. The garriſon, which was 
reduced to about ſeven hundred men, march- 


ed out with the honours of war, and were to 


be conveyed to Spain, 
Together with the town was yielded up to 
the Engliſh, a diſtrict of one hundred and 


_ eighty miles weſtward of the Havannah. The 


Spaniards ſtruggled a long time to ſave the 
men of war; but this, being a point of eſ- 
ſential conſequence, could not be admitted. 


They alſo attempted to have the harbour de- | 


clared neutral, during the war; but this, 
being of equal importance with the former, 
was refuſed, : 

In the end, the Spaniards being obliged to 
give up theſe points, the Engliſh troops were 
put in poſſeſſion of the Havannah, on the 
fourteenth of Auguſt when thty had been 
before it two months and eight days 

All the advantages to he expected from 
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any war, reſulted from the conqueſt this place; 
as thereby the enemy loſt a whole fleet, and 
in ſpecie and merchandize a computed ſum of 
three millions ſterling ; acquiſitions to the 
conquerors, equal to the greateſt naval vic- 
tory, by their effe& on the enemy's marine, 
and by the plunder, which equalled the pro- 
duce of a national ſubſidy: | 


An incidental piece of ſucceſs equally for- 


tunate crowned this expedition : this was 
the capture of a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, 
called the Hermoine. She ſailed from Lima 
on the ſixth of January bound for Cadiz, 
and was taken on the twenty-firſt of May, 
off Cape St. Vincent, by two Engliſh frigates, 
and carried into Gibraltar : | 

Her cargoe conſiſted of near twelve mil- 
lions of money, regiſtered, and the unre- 


giſtered was likewiſe very conſiderable, be- 


| ſides two thouſand ſcrons of cocoa, and other 


articles of merchandize to a large amount. 


England was not the only power that was 


involved in the war againſt France and Spain; 
Portugal alſo ſhared the ſame fate, and was 
attacked by the united force of theſe two pow- 
ers. | 

By this time both parties had publiſhed 
declarations of war, and preparations were 
made by France and Spain for an invaſion of 
the kingdom of Portugal. | 

After innumerable dangers and fatigues, the 
Britiſh troops in Germany, at length enjoyed 
the pleaſing proſpect of a ſpeedy return to 
their native land, but this joy was ſuddenly 
overcaſt, by the indiſpoſition of lord Granby ; 
who was attacked by a very dangerous fever. 
Words cannot expreſs the concern of the 
whole army, during this anxious interval, or 
the joy which his recovery diffuſed among all 
ranks of his followers. | 

It is much to the honour of the marquis of 

Granby, that his benevolence always kept 
pace with his valour. The fick and wounded 
' ſoldier, the neceſſitous officer, found in him 

a never failing, never wearied reſource, To. 

animate the courage, and alleviate the hard- 

ſhips of his fellow ſoldiers of all ranks, he 

ſpared not his private fortune, and by the 


| 


manner in which he conferred his _— 
| | lef, 
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ef, plainly in 
great tiberality. It is acknowledged by 
many, that the ſublimity of ſoul, and con- 
fummate philanthropy of this truęly noble | 


of Engliſh nobility; and we cannot but re- 
commend his ſhining example, which {6 emi- 
nently diſplays the happy connection of great- ' 
neſs of ſoul with greatneſs of birth, to rhoſe, 
who having been favoured with the latter, 
have given no proofs that they poſſeſſed the 
wb ot rd reno Dog ty: 
His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 
the ſecond day of June, and cloſed the ſeſ- 
fon of patliament with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he expreſſed his approba- 
tion of their zeal, unanimity and diſpatch, in 
the courſe of their proceedings; intimat- 
ed, that though it was his carneft wiſh to re- 
ſtore the bleſſings of peace to his people, it 
was his fixed reſolution, with their concur- 
rence and ſupport, to proſecute the war with 
vigour till that defirable end could be ob- 
tained; that the united attack of the houſe 
of Bourbon on his ancient ally the king of 
Portugal, required the continuahee of their 
military. preparations, and augmentation of 
their fleets and armies; and finally affured 
them of his reliance on the favour of Divine 
providence in the uſe of thoſe means, which 
might tend to promote the. dignity of his 
crown, and the commercial intereſts of his 
people. He told the commons, that he 
could not but lament the heavy, though ne- 
ceffary burthens impoſed on the 9d 
affuring them at the ſame time of the moſt 
exact ceconomy, in the application of what 
might be hereafter granted; returned them 
thanks for their teſtimony of regard to him 
and his family, in the ample proviſion they 
had made for the queen, and concluded with 
declaring, that the grand end of all his ac- | 
tions ſhould ever be to promote the welfare 
and happineſs of all his people. , _ | 
Between ſeven and eight o'Clock in the 


— —— — 


: 
. 


morning of the twelfth of Auguſt, the queen 
was ſafely delivered of a prince, and a few 
days after the royal infant was created prince 

of Wales and earl of Cheſter. 
56 Vor. II. | 


dicated a defite to exceed his 


man, inſpired foreigners with a venerable idea 
Fag. F |. ſiricerely into thoſe 
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It was by this time apparent to the court of 
France, that Great-Bricain was neither inti- 
midated by the threats of the formidable al- 
liance, nor at all likely to be reduced by the 
exertion 6f its forces, and ſhe therefore came 
pacific ſentimedts, which 
before ſhe hid only counterfeited. The flow 


| progreſs of the Bourbon troops in Portugal, 


the retrograde motion of the French army 
in Germany, the taking of Martinique and 
its dependencies, and the reduction of the 
important city of the Havathah; all com- 
ſpiked to humble the pride, and defeat the 
hopes of the Bourbon alliance: 
The ſpirit of party now ped in à violent 
degree, and was not a little enflamed by an 
alteration in the miniſtry, which ſuddenly 
In this diſturbed ſtate of affairs the conduct 
of à war became difficult, its continuanee 
unſafe, and its ſupplies uncertain; eſpecially 
as the ancient and known connections be- 
tween the chiefs of the moſięyed intereſt 
and the principal perſons in the oppo- 
ſition, muſt have greatly perplexed the ad- 
„ , ; TY. . 
For theſe reaſons the court of Great Bri- 
tain begari' ſeriouſly to apply itfelf to methods 
of pacification, which were readily embraced 
by their humbled, impoveriſhe | foes. As 
ſoon as terms were propoſed, in order to give 
a pledge to each other of their mutual ſince- 
rity, it was agreed, that this treaty ſhould 
not be negotiated, as the former had been, 
by ſubordinate perſons, but that the two 
courts of London and Verſailles, ſhould de- 
pute 4 perſon of the firſt conſequence and 
diſtinction in either kingdom. Accordingly, 
the duke of Bedford was, ſent to negotiate on 


| the part of England, and the duke de Ni- 


vernois on that of France. The prelimina- 
ries were ſigned at Fontainbleau, on the 


2 


| third of November, and a definitive treaty 


ſoon afterwards mo” 


ver . 
is majeſty went to the houfe of peers on 


the twenty fifth day of November, and * 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he declared his re- 
ſolution on his acceſſion, to conſent to peace 
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events of war ſhould ineline the enemy to the 


ſame diſpoſition. He therefore ſaid, that he 
embraced an occaſion offered him of rene w- 


ing the negotiation, He expreſſed a peculiar 
eral 


— 


ſatisfaction in the conduct of his 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and his army 
in Germany, which had gained immortal 
glory, by many ſignal advantages obtained 
over an enemy ſuperior in numbers; declared 


* 


the joy he received from the prevention of 


the progreſs of the Bourbon arms in Portu- 

al, through the conduct of the count de la 
B and the valour of the troops under 
his command; as well as from the conqueſt 
of Martinique, the Havannah, and a great 
part of the navy of Spain. He ſaid it was 
apparent, that next to the aſſiſtance of Al- 
mighty God, it was owing to the courage and 


conduct of his officers and troops, that his 
enemies had been brought to accept of peace | 


on ſuch terms, as, he truſted, would give 
his parliament ſatisfaction; and informed 
them, that preliminary articles had been ſign- 
ed by his miniſter, with thoſe of France and 
Spain, which he would order in due time, to 
be laid before them : that the conditions 
thereof were ſuch, that there was not only an 
immenſe territory added to the empire of 


Great Britain, but a ſolid foundation laid for 
the increaſe of trade and commerce; and aſ- 


ſured them, that the utmoſt care had been 
taken to remove all occaſions of future diſ- 
putes between his ſubjects and thoſe of France 
and Spain, and thereby to add ſecurity and 
permanency to the bleſſings of peace. He 
obſerved, that while he attended to the eſ- 


ſential intereſts of his own kingdoms, he had 


_ 


the utmoſt regard to the good faith of his 


crown, and the intereſts of his allies ; and 
that he made peace for the king of Portugal, 
jecuring to him all his dominions; and that 
the armies. of the king of France were im- 


mediately to evacuate all the territories which 


they occupied, belonging to the king of 
Pruſſia, as well as his other allies, in Ger- 
many, or elſewhere. . 
His majeſty acquainted the houſe of com- 
mons, that he had ordered the proper eſti- 


mates to be laid before them, and ſhould pro- 
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oeed to make whatever reductions might be 
found conſiſtent with wiſdom and ſound po- 


22 ä — 


jeſty and the empreſs queen. The wiſe and 


licy, aſſuring them of his concern that the 
burthens of his people could not be imme- 
diately ſo much alleviated as he could deſite, 
and concluded with obſerving, that, induced 


chiefly by principles of policy, and views of 


humanity, he had entered early into negotia- 
tion, in order to make a progreſs in it before 
the fate of many operations was known, and 
ſo to haſten the concluſion of it, to prevent 
the neceſſity of making preparations for ano- 
ther campaign; and reminding them, that 
the ſame unanimity would be neceſſary, to 
make a proper uſe of the advantages of peace, 
as had been requiſite for the maintenance of 
an expenſive war. Libs N 
It was at this time, the common. opinion, 
that the preliminaries would undergo a rigo- 
rous ſcrutiny, and might poſſibly incur heavy 
cenſure from parliament. The terms of peace 
were declared, by many, inglorious, inade- 
quate, and inſecure ; unequal to the great 
ucceſſes of the war, and below the juſt ex- 
pectations of the nation; that our commerce 
was neglected, and our allies. abandoned. 
But the public expectation was diſappointed 
the preliminaries were approved, on the ninth 
of December, without any qualification, by 
a great majority in the houſe of commons, 
and without any diviſion at all in that of the 


Soon after the reſpective ſignatures, con- 
ferences were opened at Hubertſbourg, and a 
treaty concluded between his Pruſſian ma- 


valiant king of Pruſſia, having withſtood 
for ſix years the united efforts of almoſt all 
the great powers in Europe, enjoys at length 
the rewards of his magnanimity, retaining his 
dominions in their full extent, and reaping 
the ſatisfaction of delivering his country — 
the encroachments of ambitious foes. He 
then turned his attention to domeſtic policy, 
and by well concerted regulations, gave the 
moſt demonſtrative proof, that his genius for 
war was no way ſuperior to his capacity for 
cultivating the arts of peace. 221 
The various events of a long bloody war 
having been thus recited, as well as the im- 
portant 
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portant circumſtances, relative:to the,pacifica-; | when they took him into cuſtody without op- 


tion which at length enſued; we now diſmiſs |} 


that buſy ſcene, and proceed. to relate occur- 
rences of a.domeſtic nature. 
As the honour of the metropolis of this 
kingdom is not. leſs concerned, than his own, 


it may not be improper to obſerve, that Mr. 


Beckford maintained the office of; mayor this 
year, with peculiar dignity and ſplendor, and 
was favoured with the company of ſome, of 
the firſt perſonages in the kingdom, at a mag- 
nificent entertainment preſented by him at the 


manſion houſe. 


A. D. 1763. The marquis of Granby ar- 
rived from Germany in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, to the general joy of the nation, which 
omitted no opportunity of teſtifying their ap- 
probation of his valour and generolity. . 
In conſequence of his majeſty's warrant 
iſſued for that purpoſe, the peace was, on 
the twenty-ſecond of February, proclaimed 
in London with the uſual ceremony,. and in 
the uſual places; and on the twenty-fourth 
his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, as he 
did likewiſe on the thirty-firſt, on both which 
occaſions he gave the royal afſent to various 
bills then depending. 


We come now to the recital: of an event 


which extremely engaged the attention of the 
public. A rule ' an information was granted 
by the court of King's Bench, againſt the 
publiſhers, and the. ſuppoſed printers of a 
paper called the North Briton, of the nine- 
teenth of March, and the publiſhes, ſuppoſed 
printers, and Mr. Wilkes, the ſuppoſed au- 


thor of that paper, were taken into cuſtody 


by the meſſengers of ſtate, of the ſubſequent 
proceedings of which tranſactions, a ſummary 
account ſhall be laid before the reader. 
When the meſſengers entered the houſe of 
Mr. Wilkes, in order to ſeize his perſon, he 
excepted to the generality of the warrant, as 
his name was not mentioned in it; and threat- 
ened the firſt who ſhould offer violence to his 
Pn in his own houſe at that unſeaſonable 
our of the night, upon any pretended verbal 
order, which they might, or might not have 


received for that purpoſe; upon which the 


meſſengers thought proper to defer the exe- 
cution of their warrant till next morning, 


| of this event, a motion was made in the 
court of Common Pleas, then ſitting in Weſt⸗ 
minſter hall, for a Habeas Corpus, which, as 
the prothonotary's office was not open, could 


— — 


— 


| 


potion, and carried him before the ſecretaries 


of ſtate for examination. On the intimation 


not 
Durin 
plied for admittance to him; which was pe- 
remptorily refuſed, upon pretence of an order 
from the ſecretaries of ſtate, which order, 
however, was never produced. Though ir 
was well known that the court of Common 
Pleas had 
P—C—W Eſq; was aſſured of the fact. Mr. 
Wilkes was committed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, where many of his friends, even after 
repeated ſollicitations, were alſo denied ad- 
mittance to him. n 
Being brought to the bar of the court of 


granted till four in the afternoon. 


Common Pleas, on the third day of May, he 


made a ſpeech, ſetting forth his grievances, 
the oppreſſive manner in which he had been 
treated, and aſſuring them, that he only 
wanted an opportunity to ſnew that he had 
ever been ſuperior to the arts of corruption, 
and proof againſt every venal temptation. The 
caſe was then learnedly argued on both ſides, 
and the court, after making a polite excuſe to 
Mr. Wilkes for the delay, took time to con- 
ſider the affair and to givs their opinion; and 


therefore remanded him priſoner to the Tower 


till the ſixth, on which day he attended, and 
in an eloquent ſpeech, ſet forth the aggra- 


vated nature of the injuries he had ſuſtained, 


the violation of liberty that might reſult 
therefrom, as well as aſſerted, the privileges 
to which by Magna Charta he was intitled as 
an Engliſhman. _ 


. - 


Mr. Wilkes's ſpeech being at an end, the 


lord chief juſtice Pratt ſtood up, and deli- 


vered the opinion of the court reſpecting the 


principal heads inſiſted on by the council. 
Theſe were, the legality of Mr. Wilkes's 
commitment; the neceſſity for a ſpecification 
of thoſe particular paſſages in No. 45 of the 
North Briton, which had been deemed a 


libel ; and his privilege as a member of par- 


liament. Theſe points his lordſhip diſcuſſed, 


in 


the interval, ſeveral gentlemen ap- 


ranted an Habeas Corpus, and 
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in a manner that did honour to him, as a 


man and a judge, as well as obtained the ap- | 
court, and diſcharge of Mr. | 


probation of t 
Wilkes. 


Before Mr. Wilkes had left the court, a 


perſon of eminence in the law ſtood up, and 
told the lord chief juſtice, that he had juſt 


received a note from the attorney and ſollici- 


tor general, to intreat his lordſhip not to give 
Mr. Wilkes leave to depart till their coming, 
which would be inſtant, as they had ſomething 
to offer againſt his plea of privilege; the 
motion was, however, rejected, and Mr. 
Wilkes took his leave of the court in a very 
polite manner, after having addreſſed them 
with great ſpirit, on their generous and patri- 
otic: decifion. The audience teſtified their joy 
on this occaſion, by frequently repeated ac- 
clamations. - 2 . 

Not long after this, Mr. Wilkes cauſed a 
printing preſs to be ſet up under his own di- 
rection, at his houſe in Great George-ftreer, 


- Weſtminſter, advertiſed the proceedings of 


the adminiſtration, with all the original papers 
at the price of a guinea ; and the North Bri- 
ton was again publiſhed. ' | 2 

While Mr. Wilkes was proceeding with 
his publications, an information was filed 
againſt him in the court of King's bench, at 
his majeſty's ſait, as author of the aforeſaid 
North Briton, No. 45; and on the meeting 
of the parliament, a meſſage was ſent to ac- 
quaint the lower houſe, with the informations 
his majeſty had received, that John Wilkes, 
Eſq; a member of that houſe, was the author 
of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel, and 
with the meaſures that had been taken there- 
upon; and the examinations and proofs of 


the ſaid libel were likewife laid before the 


houſe, and the North Briton No. 45 was 
adjudged “ a falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious 
libel,” containing expxeſſions of the moſt un- 
exampled inſolence and cuntumely towards 
his majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions upon both 


houſes of. parliament, the moſt audacious 


defiance of the authority of the whole legi- 


ſlature, and moſt manifeſtly tending to with- 


draw the people from their obedience to the 


laws ot the realm, and to excite them to 
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traiterous inſurrections againſt his m 
government, and ordered to be burnt by t 
hand of the common hangman. 

| Soon after this, a complaint was exhibited 
| againſt Mr. Wilkes in the upper houſe, for 
j affixing the name of a member of that houſe, 
to a book intitled, « An Eſſay on Woman,“ 
| which book was produced to the eternal 


_ 


- 


| Wilkes could not prefer his anſwer, being at 
that time indiſpoſed in confequence of a 
wound he hag received in a duel with Mr. 
| Martin. . | „ enam 4 
| When the North Briton No. 45 came to 

be burnt at the Royal Exchange purſuant to 
the ſentence, a riot enfued, and the ſheriffs 
were groſely inſulted in their, office by the 

mob, one of which was taken and committed 
to Newgate. It is ſaid that ſome ſcraps of the 


adjudged libel were refcued from the flames 


: 


in triumph, and in the evening diſplayed at 
| Temple-Bar, where a bonfire was made, and 
a large jack boot was committed to the flames 
in the room of them, amidſt the acclama- 
| tions of a vaſt concourſe of people. | 
! plaint which he had made to the houſe of com- 
| mons of a breach of their privilege on his 
| perſon, commenced an action in the court of 
| Commen Pleas againſt Robert Wood Eſq; 
| the under ſecretary, for ſeizing his papers, 
and on the fixth of December, this caufe was 
| tried before lord chief juftice Pratt, and a 
| ſpecial jury at the defendant's defire ; when 


| of ſuit ; and the populace, as before, 
their joy in the moſt extravagant manner. 
On the evening of the day on which this 
verdĩct was obtained, a perſon knocked at 
| Mr. Wilkes's door, defiring to ſpeak with 
him on particular buſineſs ; but it appearing 
by his dialect that he was a Scotchman, and 
being beſides an entire ſtranger, he was re- 
fuſed admittance, on which he went to a cof- 
fee houſe, near Parliament ſtreet, where 4 
perſon made affidavit, that he overheard him 
| declare, that himſelf and ten more men were 
' determined to cut off Mr, Wilkes, A 
1 RI. 2023 2 — 1 ev 
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diſgrace of all concerned in it; but Mr. 


Mr. Wilkes, not content with the com- 


Mr. Wilkes obtained damages and full cofts 
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by the violence of the aſſailants, carried off 
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19 event be what it wee and next morning 
5 of it 


ve information 
Wilkes, deſirin 
According 0 
ſworn againſt, as is ſuppoſed, bringing a let- 
. ter to Mr. Wilkes's houſe, ſigned Alexander 
$f Dun, the purport of which was to beg an 
E: interview with him on an affair of the moſt 


him to 


intereſting 


and ſeven o'clock being then appointed, as 


he was going out at the parlour door, into 


Mr. Wilkes's bed-chamber, two gentlemen 
who had placed themſelves behind it, ſeized 
him by the arms, and threw him on his back. 


in his pocket, which he pretended he had 
purchaſed about nine months ago, but after 
many equi vocations, owned he bought it at 


Chatham about à fornight ſince. Upon 

this he was taken into cuſtody by a tip- 
* ſtaff then preſent for that purpoſe, was car- 
_—_ tried next morning before one of the judges ; 
2 and a complaint like wiſe exhibited againſt him 
9 in the houſe of commons, who thereupon 
1 ordered the officer in whoſe cuſtody he was, 


there, the houſe diſchar 
farther ap 


pearance, as it was evident from his 


When Mr. Wilkes had been wounded, he 
gave notice of it to the houſe of commons, 
who thereupon gave him time for his ap- 
pearance, and afterwards enlarged it on the 
report of his phyſician and ſurgeon; but 
beginning at laſt to ſuſpect ſome colluſion 
betwixt him and them, on the ſixteenth of 
December, they ordered Dr. Heberden, and 
Mr. Hawkins to attend him, in order to ob- 
ſerve the progreſs of his cure, and to report 
the ſame to the houſe. Dr. Heberden ac- 
quainted the phyſician with this order and- 
deſired him to communicate it to Mr. Wilkes, 


tled. Mr. Wilkes, in conſequence of the 
intelligence received, by him his phy- 
ſician, diſpatched: oards to the two gentle- 
men appe 
ſenſe of the kind care of. the houſe for his 
ſpeedy recovery, intimating his perfect reli- 
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bs i. letter to Mr. 
on his guard, 


to the information, the perſon he | 
ing the juſt regard, he would ever pay to 


nature, he was deſired to call again 
at one o'clock, which he did accordingly; 


On ſearching him a new penknife was found 


tO bring him to the bar 3 but when he was 
ged him from any 


behaviour, that he was diſordered in his mind. 


that the time of attendance might be ſet- 
of ſuch 


pointed to attend him, expreſſing his 


- 


, 


mt . 
ance on the gentlemen to whom he had 

committed his caſe, and aſſuring them, that 
though he did not wiſh to ſee them at preſent, 
he was impatient for an opportunity of ſhew- 


{ diſtinguiſhed merit. 55 
After Mr. Wilkes had acted in this ſpirited 
manner, he thought proper, in juſtification 
of the characters of Doctor Brockleſpy his 
| phyſician; and Mr. Graves his ſurgeon, to 
| ſend for Dr. Duncan one of his majeſty's 
| phyſicians in ordinary, and Mr. Myddletcn one 
| of. his majeſty's ſerjeant ſurgeons, who at- 
| tended him accordingly. The reaſon he hu- 
mourouſly - gave to theſe two gentlemen, it 
is ſaid, for ſending for them was; that as he 
found the houſe thought it proper that he 
ſhould! be watched, he himſelf thought two 
jj Scotchmen moſt proper for his ſpies. 
We will not pretend to ſay whether the 
attention of the houſe, had any happy effect 
| on Mr. Wilkes's health, but he recovered. fo 
faſt, that on the twenty-fourth of December 
he ſuddenly: ſet out for France, to viſit his 
daughter, as he himſelf gave out, then dan- 
gerouſly'ill at Paris, and arrived there on the 
twenty- ſix tv. 6 i e 
- His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 
the nineteenth day of April, and prorogued 
the parliament, after a ſpeech from the 
| throne, in which he expreſſed. his thanks for 
the zeal and diſpatch they had manifeſted in 
| their proceedings; informed them, that he 
had ordered the preliminary articles to be 
laid before them, in conſequence of which 
he had ' received the higheſt ſatis faction, on 


their grateful expreſſions of their entire ap- 
probation; and acquainted them with his 
firm reſolution to form his government on a 
plan of ſtrict economy. He aſſured the com- 
mons, that they might depend on the utmoſt 
fruꝑality being obſerved in the diſpoſition of 
the ſupplies they had granted; and when the 
aAccount of the money ariſing from the ſale 


ſnould be cloſed, it was his intention to direct, 


that the produce ſhould be applied to the 
public ſervice. He concluded with declaring, 
that his future attention ſhould be directed to 
the extention of the commerce of his ſub- 
6 R Jects, 
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Nacho buaiaach, an tte i af Gr pub | 


hes | 


qveltth) dayzab; Mat ane his. ragyaſty 


tained a —— the 


untlerſtanding cauld©; 


'\ 


ravenue. 

Sit Chatles Adgilh, wha nne 
di mayor, ſit ther aldlecmem timer, 
eriffs, chamberlain and tan clan en the 


with th 
— 


- 
© 
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St. Bride's church, jncheirmagzo 
the greatihelt — — 


peal — which cantin uad ſame time: 
and they were ned id tt fame marinar ar 


their raturn bells. This M 
followed: by af the roteſtant 
miniſters; im the cities 

minſter:: dm ft the.rverahants+.avd traders 
of the city df Lendangothe people called: | 
Quakers, —— \corparrians Ihwati6us | 
parts of the kingdom. 


Mr. Pitt, having declined accompanying) || 


—_— 


from Bath, cauſed his ſentimonts =| 


ject, as communicaged*ta:. Me. 
inſertedlin thegourgaloat tliat eim; che 


ſtance of which 1 is as follows; © Nhat as che and tho 
gigen tobe gad, n- com inuonce: of the peace, by a ſteady ad- 
egnditions. d it, | hetenas ta che: condition upon which it was: 


epithet of 4 


fo repugnant: te>his unaltænahopiινmu can. 
cerning them, —ů — 


liament, it was as. impaſible fob Rien to abe 


the corporation's command in preſenting 
their addreſs, as it was unex pettedstaineceivel || 
ſuch a commiſſin a that with, reſpedt-to the: | 
peace, he formed:hjs opinion with tuah lights, 
as, his little expetience, apd; mall portion of 
alſord him; 55 and that 
though this conyidion muſt remain to him: 
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Sir. John Sebright, in preſenting the add 
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It 
Ne Sc] hes, — p15 6 council 


tandwrys. hy 2 name of redete Tos row 


ſReakars|wete bis: royab highneſs thei duke of | 
Nos, repreſented by the earl: of Huntinge = 
dun. groom of the ſtole; his moſt ſerene 

the duke of Saxe Gotha, repreſent- 
| Leer: Gower, led chamber. and her 
the prinoeft Amelia, in · perſon. 
babe was prefer terb ths his majeſty on 
the odανν by the lord mayor; aldet men, 
and aommons oi the city of London, wick 
was graciouſly received and politely anſwered 
dy bis majeſty, 

The king went to te houſe. of peers: on 
the:6 tegngh day bf November, and> opened 
theꝛſeſſion of — with- a * from 
| habla ele-. ke obſerved, that the 
re: ment of the ic tranquillity: | 
upon. terms uf hopour 1 cothng 


e to his 
which. was: the firſt great object 


E Ss: reign, had ſince been happily com- 
pleatedrand carried into. execution, by the de- 
| Hai vRitreacy: 3 aſſured them chat it had been 


: bezhis endeavour to inſure: the 


| chagkudeds: and reminded them, that their 
principal: Ons ſhauld be. che improvement of 
their walnahle acquiſitions, and the cultiy 
{ vagian; of the arts of peace. : He. told the 
houſe of: commons, that he. wou nden than 
ptapet eſtimates for the ſervice of the year to. 
bo laid befara, them; reminded them of. the 
hoa v dehts cant radted in. tie cours of the 
lata wary and reuammendod to them, the 
| MASNCENANRS of: 4. conſiderablo fleet, to which 


ſelf. the conſtant rule af: his. conduct, he leſt peſthicceſſes had been. ſo much owing; and. 


it to others, with-muck- difference, to follow 
their own; expreſſing at the, ſame time, the 
higheſt veneration for the virtues and friend - 
ſhip of Mr. Allen, though in relation to that 


important ſubject, he very much. differed! in 


** 


opinion from him.“ 
About ten o'clack in the morning of the 


| ſixteenth day of Augult, the queen was hap- | 


pily dalivered of a prince, at ber majeſty's | 


on Which the impo 


rtance: and welfare of | 
3, He con- 


Great Britain, eſſentially 


| cluded with/augeneral.defire, that as the in- 


tereſts and praſperity of his people were the: 
ſole objects of his care, ah ed unites 


| their 2 — diſcouragę that licentious ſpirit, 


which is repugnant to the ttue principles of 
liberty, and cultivate n een on ne 
it fo much: e 1 493 
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' abthority; and preferided te fans atom 
Mieution of 3 221 as tending to 


inbame the minds of his dates 
#painſt his mile and juſt een 2 | 


e ys ſame tine, of theit 
ardene wifhes, chat ſack ö hy 
be defeated; and thoſe who were gut Sec pu 9 
rer nc their de. 


2 +764: His moſt ſerene highnefs the 
mee of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, 

ne en on E n 
his majefty's ynteht the Princeſs: on 
che tenth off unvary, landed at ich in 
rhe of the fourteenth, and \evived 


4296 
?  - Hirajolhy ha havidg'dear lese 0 com- 


— o both houſes of parlament the 
mme eee e the 


rinceſs A Koreditary! prince 
ho — det of: commons, on 


& Brugh of Decembes; wanted! om his ma- 

job; —— of! thanks fot ich 

r bfu 

the fn. | 
I of his - majeſty v melee; | | 

eek LS commons . N 

on 3 e We 


in 


her —— in chies e the. 


whichieur foxecs; Both” naval and military, 
were-expoſtd; during a long and toitfome 
war, ha wg been; alcady re ted we ol. | couneiilcharnber, i-th" wp archbifl 
think o very remiſs; as welk as | off Ne | 
3nd warns ttt 8 der of 
the. gouatnimeno cc · thoſe. Brave mem hein [|| AH 

1 the lieighb o deſtrucstiom and rapine, ſccured ſerene and, royal highneſſes Ired' to 
FR us from the-diftres, im which altthe-nations || | E.eicefter-howſe; where was an ele- 
1 8 ä it were involved, anch prevented gant entertainment; at which their majeſ- 
Þ feeling any burthen by it, buc- tar of — of With, and the 
— Frcs Not te mentie the uſual” — the-royat fi were prefepr. 4 
parkamemery kuave: of free dealing apd” || K 


worleing. in. every: corporate COW; and ing a ee. 
liquors therein, Oxford and Car bridge only” | R N 
procurec im the ion of the ene "of 


excepted; his majolty, „ . 
of lands / in the · ne conquetedi countries England. During his fort be viſted: 


graciouſly pleaſed to order, thus thoſe een, — Boe Soyo Seciery, the, Lone 
who had Gelerted from one ſh he to EA ah th 


North America, arrived: ae was at nighr at . On the 1 

receive with al the- honours e. nis emi- Fer 
— and} diſtros: to | et lber to . 4 
e 


S was performed in the 


num 
reſſe — miniſters. 
— e peſt their: 


deferters. that were in-goal} — or == is ſerene” it his excurſions. 
e whoſtmames- Had. pore: wen in to 0 On 5 5 0 abi mouth 1 
t retary at War. II mons, after 1 K expetled” ohn 

Both houſes-preſented . * Wilkes, Et hy Porn a, contempt cr e au- 
jeſty during the courſe-of this ſeſſio oF par- chority, and ae} pup the North Britons, 


lament, ſetting forth. cheir- forprize: and in- being adjudged an- infamous bel andifitied” 
dignation at: of he - Nori Byi- [| Sega ＋ eleeklon for Ayleſbury in his- 
ton, as an indignity offered to his maʒeſty, and N 


a violation of the ſacred * due to his "Addrefles were preſented to his majeſty on 
| | the 
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lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of the 
city of London, on the late happy marriage. 
On the twenty · fifth his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and gave, among others, 
the royal aſſent to the bill for naturalizing his 


_ ſerene highneſs the e Brunſwick, who 
was in the houſe, 


uring his majeſty's ſtay. 
In the mean time, = royal highneſs the 
princeſs of Brunſwick remained at Leiceſter- 
houſe, taking leave of the ladies of quality 
her intimates, with the greateſt tenderneſs 
and fortitude. In the afternoon. their high- 
neſſes took leave of the company; when the 
prince, on the people's expreſſing their ardent 
wiſhes for their highneſſes happineſs and 
proſperity, returned his prayers for the ſuc- 


ceſs of the Britiſh nation, for which he ſaid 


he had already bled, and would again with 
pleaſure, on any future occaſion. Their high- 


neſſes then deſcended the ſtairs, to their 
coaches, amidſt an innumerable crowd of 


ſpectators, who were waiting for their laſt 
farewel of their amiable | 
people attended theirdeparture with acclama- 


tions and tears. | g 


A great variety of melancholy accounts 
were received during the courſe of this month 
of the loſs and damage of the ſhips at ſea, 
and on the coaſts: robberies, with many dar- 
ing circumſtances, notwithſtanding the vigi- 
lance of the magiſtracy, were committed in 


town and country, where ſharpers exerciſed 


their various ſtratagems, and murders, the 
conſequence of paſſion, reſentment, and luſt 


were perpetrated. 


As a preat part of the converſation of the 


public during this year was engaged. by the 


diſputes which prevailed amongſt the propri- 
etors of: Eaſt India ſtock ; our readers will 
not perhaps deem a conciſe recital of their 


riſe, progreſs, and deciſion, unworthy of 


their regard. : 
A flop having been put to the payment 


of the rents of lord Clive's eftate in India, in 


conſequence of ſome objections made to his 
conduct there, his lordſhip, in a letter to the 


proprietors, gives a ſhort and modeſt account 


of his conduct in India; anſwers the objec- 


princeſs ; and the 


= - bs — 


„ HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 D. 6. e 
the ſame day, by the houſe of lords, and the || tions, chat had been made againſt it here ut 


home, and laſtly, conſiders the reaſons given 
for that part of their behaviour towards him, 
which gave riſe to this/altercation. 
His lordſhip's words are as follows. 1. 
0 mult acquaint the proprietors, that the 
<« rents of my jaghire were regularly paid 
during the time I was in „ and, ſince 
* my return, have been received by my at- 
*. tornies in Bengal, and remitted by them 
eto me, as the ſhips ſailed from thence in 
56 bills on the company here, which were al- 
% ways regularly paid without objection, un- 


* til May laſt, when, on the ſhips going out 


for Bengal, which were the firſt that went 
“cout, after the election, on that voyage, I 
« was given to underſtand, that orders had 
been ſent to ſtop the payment of the jag- 
<<. hire, I applied to the court of directors 
% for a copy of thoſe orders, but that was 


* refuſed; however, I afterwards came to 


the knowledge of them.” They are to 
the following purport : ** With reſpect to the 
“ jaghire given by the late Nabob to the com- 
„ pany, we direct that you do not pay any 
further ſums to the attornies of lord Clive 
% on their account; and we further direct, 


« that whatever ſhall ariſe in future from the 


*jaghire, be carried to our credit. You are to 


* cauſe exact accounts to be made out and 
« tranſmitted to us, not only of what ſhall 
* ſo come into our caſh, but alſo of the ſums 
* lord Clive's attornies have already received 
aon the ſame account, together with the dates 
of the ſeveral payments. His lordſhip's 
60 e to the ſaid jaghire will be ſettled 
cc re.” : 5 . Ys 1 bad ©: 
And Mr. Sulivian, by a letter wrote at the 
ſame time by him to the preſident at Calcutta, 
informed him, That all cordiality being at 


an end with lord Clive, the court of direc- 


o 


* 


tors had ſtopped payment of his jaghire; 
% a meaſure which would have taken place 
&« years ago, had it not been for him (Mr. 
* Sulivan) and that on this head the faid 
e preſident was to obey every order, which 
ehe might receive from the court of direc- 
<« tors; and that more was not, nor muſt be 
expected of him.” "77H Ts 
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> « J ſhall not trouble. the proprietors with 
1 any obſeryations. on this order and letter, 
for themſelves; 
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„ 2dly. That ſuppoſe the nabob had | 
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they will ſufficiently ſpeak f. 
ney Hall only remark, that I muſt think it 


7 


tors ſending ſuch orders to Bengal. But on 


inquiry into the matter, the reaſons aſſign- 


ed appear-t0 be ni.. 
<« 1{t. That the ul is ſovereign of the 
provinces of Bengal 


provinces, and that the rents granted to 
me are the ancient and imperial rents re- 


ſerved and payable to the emperor z and 


be deprived of my pro- 
perty, becauſe” I cannot agree with the pre- 
ſent court of directors. 
$© But the company having paid my jaghire 
* ſo long without any objection, and even 
now not claiming any right thereto them 
ſelves, nor pretending to ſay that any one 
elſe does; under ſuch circumſtances one 
might be at a loſs to concetve what founda- 
tion in reaſon there could be for the direc- 


— . 


of ] „ Bahar, and Orixa, | 
and proprietor of all the lands within the 


that the company may be called to an ac- | 


count by the emperor for what they have 


paid to me. Nor is that all the company 
ſeem to.expect, but that I am accountable 
to them for what I have received. 


right to alienate thoſe rents, ſuch alienation 


could exiſt no longer than the nabob, who 


3 —— et 


granted the ſame, continued in his govern- 


ment, and that ſuch alienation was not 


binding on his ſucceſſor; and as Meer 


Jaffier had been depoſed, the, grant became | 


of no effect. 


[ 


nity of an omrah, or title of honour, 
(which honour they doubt my having had, 
although they have a copy of the patent 
in their cuſtody,) was contrary to my duty 


ſuch acceptance, to aſſiſt the Mogul 
and nabob in war, even againſt the com- 


pany. =o 5k 2426, 59 
And laſtly, for fear theſe reaſons ſhould 


| 
| 
I 
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5 fail them, then comes a fourth; which 
«* 1s, ſuppole that I have a right, that even | 
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then I have no remedy in England; but 
56 Vol. II. 0 888 , 
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As to the firſt, it may be proper to ob- 
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lands, and for which no taxes are 
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| the court of the m yar 
of Calcutta, or to the courts of the em- 
ror at Delhi, or the courts of the na- 


. 


the original foundation 


of the mogul empire, all the lands, like 


« thoſe in England, were in the crown, who 


granted the rents in the nature of fee-farm 
rents in England, theſe lands were, and 
now ate called Calſa Lands, or lands be- 
longing to the crown ; the tents. whereof 
were, for:feyeral years, received by offi- 
cers appointed, within the proyinces, by 
the emperor for that purpoſe; and the na- 
bobs, who were then viceroys to the mo- 


-gul had penſions aſſigned them to maintain 


their courts, and ſupport their govern- 


ments: but, for a great number of years 
paſt, that method has been changed, and 


to the nabobs, large quantities of land 


within the provinces, to be diſpoſed of. and 


managed for their own benefit; and theſe 


aw 


« inſtead of penſions, the emperor allotted _ 


lands were, and now are, called Jaghire - 


aid: 
and as to the reſt of the lands within the 
provinces, the nabobs farmed the ſame of 
the mogul at a certain yearly ſum. 
This alteration being received into the 
mogul government, it became immaterial 


to the mogul what the nabobs did with 
the rents; the yearly ſum ſtipulated was 


all he expected, and that they were obliged 


to pay; ſo that all the rents, and alſo the 


power of the nabobs, who might and did 


e diſpoſe. of them as they thought fit, and 


out of them conferred favours on whom 


they pleaſed. The nabobs granted zeminda 
ries or leafes of all the lands from time 
to time at their pleaſure, or as occalion 


required; and in this. ſtate the conſtitution 


and uſage of the Mogul empire ſtood at 


the death of Aurengzebe. 


After the death of Aurengzebe, the na- - 
bobs began to afſume ſovereign authority, 


and the invaſion of the Perſians, before ta- 
ken notice of, rendered that . ſovereignty 
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to a very large amount; it is well known 
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e pulated to be paid by the nabob, in lieu of 


abſolute, and the nabobs do now, and have 


for many years, exerciſed all thoſe ſove- 


reign rights, regarding the lands and reve- 
nuesof the provinces, which the' mogul 
emperors ever had. | | 

„ It is-under the authority of the nabob, 
the company now hold their zemindary in 
the lands ſubject to my jaghire; it is under 


the ſame authority, they now hold by treaty 


with the nabob Coſſim Cawn large diſtricts 
of country, producing E Tre a 
year to them, without paying any rent at 
all ; notwithſtanding thoſe lands are calſa 
or imperial lands, and would, in caſe. the 
original conſtitution of the mogul empire 
exiſted, be ſubject to the payment of the 
antient reſeryed rents to the great mogul, 


that there are numbers of jaghires in the 
province of Bengal, granted by former na- 
bobs, that have ſubſiſted for ſeveral gene- 
rations. 

« Yet as to my jaghire, they now at once 


alledge it was an illegal act in Meer Jaffier, | 


and at the ſame time admit that the compa- 
ny are in the enjoyment of all the lands 
granted to them by the nabob Coflim 
Cawn, without paying or being ſubject to 
any rent at all; and that the grant from 
Coflim Cawn to them, both of the lands 
and ancient rents, is valid and effectual: 
this ſeems a contradiction not eaſily to be 
reconciled. But for a moment let us fup- 
poſe, that the fears the company entertain- 
ed at that inſtant, of being accountable to 


the great mogul, might have obſcured the 


light which the compariſon of things alone 
would have diſcovered, and that the mo- 
guls ſnould hereafter recover the ancient 
dominion of their empire: it muſt then be 


obſerved, that the annual tribute ſtipulated 


to be paid by the nabob on his confirma- 


tion, is, in fact, the ſame annual ſum for- 
merly reſerved and paid by the nabobs for 


the farm of the rents and lands within the 


provinces. Can it then be ſuppoſed that 


the mogul would require both the revenues 
of the lands, and alſo the annual ſum ſti- 
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| * thoſe revenues ? it might, with ſome de- 


<< -gree of probability, have been ſaid that 
he might, according to the conſtitution of 


te 


the power and dominion of the 


the empire, call the nabobs, who mighe 
then be conſidered as his viceroys, to ac- 
count for all the annual tribute remaining 


due to them: but to ſay the company 


would be anſwerable to the mogul for the 
rents paid by them'to me, is an inconſiſt- 
ency equal to the former, and not to be 
reconciled to reaſon, or the nature of things : 
and even to furniſh themſelves with this 
pretence, bad as it is, they muſt have had 
a very extraordinary foreſight; and I ſhould 


be glad to have been informed of the pe- 


riod when ſuch a reckoning was likely to 
take place. 7 
I have before taken notice of the preſent 
circumſtances of the mogul, and by what 
means a prince, under his circumſtances, 
or even ſuppoſing him in as good a ſituation 


* as his predeceſſors for ſeveral years have 


been, could recover the dominion of large 
and powerful provinces, which had lon 
ſhaken off his authority, I am really at a 
lofs to gueſs. - But, to remove any doubt 
the proprietors may entertain concerning 
great mo- 
gul in Bengal, or the ſovereign authority 
of the nabob, I will repeat the account 
given by your directors of thoſe meaſures, 
under their hands to his majeſty in. the 
year 1762, in a memorial preſented by 
them relative to the tranſactions with. the 
Dutch, which account is in the following 
words: N 


« By the ancient conſtitution of the mo- 


gul empire, of which the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, are a part, the 


nabob or ſoubah of thoſe provinces was no- 


thing more than the mogul's viceroy, yet, 


for many years paſt, as the ſtrength of that 
conſtitution has been gradually deelining,, 


the ſoubahs of theſe and other provinces. 


have been in like graduation aſſuming an. 
independence of the court of Delhi, and: 


the ſhock which the empire received, or 


rather the ſubverſion of it, for it has never 


: recovered, nor probably ever will, from the 


S irruption 
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- lowing allegation, viz. 
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irruption of the Perſians under Nadir Shah, 
has ſo far confirmed that independence, 
that the relation between the nabob and 
the mogul, is at preſent little more than 
nominal. 
without the privity of the mogul, and 
though there appear ſtill ſome remains of 
the old conſtitution in the ſucceſſion to the 
nabobſhip, yet in fact that ſucceſſion is ne- 
ver regulated by the mogul's appointment, 
though the perſon in poſſeſſion is generally 
deſirous of fortifying a diſputed title by the 
mogul's confirmation, which the court of 
Delhi, conſcious of its inability to inter- 
poſe more ſubſtantially, and deſirous of re- 
taining an appearance of ſuperiority, rea- 
dily grants. The nabob of Bengal is there- 
fore de fallo, whatever he may be de jure, 
a ſovereign prince, or at worſt, not a vice- 
roy, but a tributary to the mogul, there 
being ſome kind of tribute ſtill conſidered 
as due from theſe provinces to the mogul, 
though it rarely, if ever, finds its way to 
Delhi.” It appears by the directors letters, 
that the Dutch, as well as we, conſidered 
him in this light. : 
& muſt obſerve that the Dutch, in order 
to give ſome celour for their- complaints 
againſt the company, made uſe of the fol- 
The mogul is ſo- 
vereign of the country, and we derive from 


him, under repeated phirmaunds a right 
to a free navigation from thence to other | 


places; and this right we cannot be de- 
prived of, without infringing the phir- 


-maunds of the great mogul, which the na- 


bob, who is only governor of a province, 
is not authorized to do. my 

«© And it was in anſwer to this allegation, 
the declaration. abovementioned. was made 
by your directors, who now find themſelves 
under the fatal neceſſity, on behalf of the 


company, of making uſe of the ſame rea- | 
ſon for juſtifying their conduct towards me 
as the Dutch made uſe of to juſtify theirs 
towards the company. 
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e their power to have employed it. D 
as it is aſſigned as ſuch, I will anſwer it as 
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J would have done, at the time it was of- 
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As to the ſecond reaſon aſſigned by your | 


directors, it might, perhaps, have been well 
for the proprietors, had. it never been in 
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fered by them, without any regard to what 


has happened ſince, that may have deprived 


them of the uſe they at firſt propoſed from 


« There are numbers of inſtances of jag- 
hires now ſubſiſting, that have been grant- 


ed by former nabobs; there are many, 


even on the company's own lands, of which 
the directors might have been informed by 


the proper officer appointed for ſurveying 


thoſe lands, who is now in England; and 
they might alſo have been informed, that 


there were many jaghires granted by the 


nabobs, Surajah Dowla and Meer Jaffier 
alſo exiſting. But enquiry. here ſcemed 
not neceſlary ;. the directors at once boldly 
affirm, my jaghire to be determined by 
the removal of Meer Jaffier from the 
throne, ſince the grant did not, as they al- 
ledge, bind his ſucceſſor; without the leaſt 


"conſideration of the natural inference ſuck 


an aſſertion might produce, 


<« I have before taken notice, that his ma- 
jeſty's arms, and thoſe of the company, by 


the revolution brought about whilſt I was 
the commander in chief, acquired the 


reat power and influence the company en- 
joyed in Bengal, when TI left that country; 


and that power after I came away, was 
made uſe of to depoſe the prince who ſat 
on the throne whilſt I was there, and to 


eſtabliſh Mahomed Coſſim Cawn in his 
ſtead. It is under theſe circumſtances,. 
that the directors make uſe of the ſecond. 
reaſon. Now to give that reaſon its utmoſt. 


latitude, it can amount to no more than an 
admiſſion. from the company, that I had 
once a. good right to require from them. 
the payment of. my jaghire :. bur that this 
right is now defeated by a ſubſequent act, 


entirely effected by their own agents a- 
broad. The weight and juſtice of this ar- 
gument I leave to your conſideration. 
*+* Before I quit this head, I muſt beg leave 


to take notice of the forms agreed on be · 
tween the company, and Mahomed Coſſim 


& Cawn, 
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vernment, which was to be the province of 


the new nabob. This being the baſis of | 


that revolution, if it may be ſo called, it 


will appear that the nabob, Meer Jaffier 
ſtill remained nabob of Bengal; and it is 


well known that he did, till lately, reſide 
at the company's factory, at Calcutta, in 
princely ſtate ; and even ſuppoſing my jag- 
hire to be good no longer than the reign of 
the perſon who granted it, it would be ftill 
ſubſiſting. However, your directors do now 
in effect declare, that they will retain my 
jaghire for the benefit of the great mogul 
(who would receive it, as Coſſim Ally 
would readily give any directions touching 
that matter the directors think proper to 
ſuggeſt to him) and that, in prejudice to- 
me and their country, though they at the 
ſame time are influenced to retain the 
rents of the lands granted to them, not 
only by Coſſim Cawn, but alſo by the na- 
bob Meer Jaffier, in the preſence of the 
great mogul. GW 

« As to the third reaſon ; here I muſt 
beg leave to obſerve, that the titles of ho- 
nour uſed in Europe, are unknown to the 
Indians; their titles of honour are diftin- 
' guiſhed only by a number of Azaras, or 
one thouſand, from two to ten thouſand 
horſe, which is the higheſt, and was the 
title of the ſon of the great mogul : the 
number of ſix thouſand, expreffes the 
dignity of an omrah, but not any leſs num- 


F 


ber; and the equipage of the perſon on 
whom ſuch honours are beſtowed, are | | 
| *© Juſtice would be blocked up, and I ſhould 


proportioned by the uſage of the country 
to his rank. Hence it will appear, that 
of neceſſity, no perſon can be enobled in 
India, unleſs the rank and number he is 


appointed to, be expreſſed in the patent; | 


and this is a mere compliment, which does 


not lay an obligation on the part of the 
perſon receiving ſuch honour, to render to 
the mogul any ſervices whatſoever; and 


to affirm the contrary, it muſt be preſumed 
that the nabob, in the preſent caſe, ap- 
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„ Cawn, by which it will appear, that Meer 
© Jaffier was to remain nabob to all purpo- | 
« ſes; except the executive part of the go- | 
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4 'plicd to the mogul to take me into his ſer. 
vice: who, in {ach ſervice,” might (if the 
*© emperor meant to recover the ancient do- 
% minion of his empire, or the payment of 
* tis annual tribute) be employed againſt the 
% nabob himſelf, if military ſervices were to 
be rendered to the mogul; which would 
be an abſurdity to ſuppoſe. 

But the true intent of the honour was no 
** more than a perſonal favour to me, and 
to give me rank amongſt the princes and 
great men of that country; and may have 
„been of fervice to you in my negotiations 
and tranſactions with them. Monſieur 
Dupleix, the commander in chief of the 
French forces in India, obtained a title of 
honour, inferior to mine, and had ſeveral 
** Jaghires granted him by the nabob of the 
Decan in lands, ceded to the French com- 
pany,. which he enjoyed for ſeveral years 

after he returned to Europe, and indeed 
until the lands, upon which the jaghires 
were granted, were taken from the French. 


And monfieur Dupleix conſidered his title 


* of honour, as an advantage to the French 
in thoſe parts. art 

* As to the fourth reaſon, it is well 
known, was I obliged to purſue my remedy 
in the mayor's court, that the judges 
of that court are dependent upon that 
company: the appeal lies to their pre- 
ſident and council, nay the perſon employ- 


ed on my behalf, muſt be dependent on 


the company. As to my reſorting to the 
** courts of the emperor or the naboh, no 
mandate or proceſs from any ſuch could 
** be inforced againſt the company; and were 
** theſe reaſons to prevail, every avenue to 


enjoy the ſatisfaction in my own mind, 
of having a right to what I now de- 
mand, without any remedy to obtain it.“ 


In the month of February the lord mayor, 


aldermen, and common-council, yoted lord 


chief juſtice Pratt the freedom of the city of 
London, to be preſented to him in a gold box; 


and to defire him to fir for his picture, to be 
put up in Guildhall, They alſo agreed to re- 


curn 
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turn thanks to the repreſentatives of that city, 
for their care and aſſiduity in parliament, and 
particularly their ſtrenuous exertion in endea- 
vouring to obtain a repeal of the act relative 
to the impoſition of exciſe on cyder and | 
P ods add CER) manner. Mr. Amyatt having taken leave of 
I The trial of John Wilkes eſq; for the re- 
publication of the North Briton in volumes, 


came on about this time before lord Mansfield 
in the court of Kings Bench; of which pub- 
lication he was found guilty; as he was at- 
terwards of printing and publiſhing 
Eſſay on Woman. The friends of Mr. 
Wilkes then publiſhed a letter from him, and 
a certificate ſigned by one of the French 
king's phyſicians, and a ſurgeon of eminence, 
and atteſted by two notaries, and the earl of 
Hertford, ambaſſador from the court of Lon- 


don; wherein it appears that he was ſo bad 


with his wound, as not to have been able 
during the month of January, to return ro 
England.: [2 <1f in © gig 
As the freſh diſturbances in the Eaſt-Indies 
were at this time the ſubject of much diſpute, 
it may not be improper to relate in a conciſe 
manner, ſuch circumſtances as were ſuppoſed 
to give riſe to them. » 3%; | ? 
By the company's ſhip Royal George, the 
court of directors received letters to the fol- 
lowing , purport : ** That the diſputes be- 
tween the company's ſervants and the reign- 
ing nabob, Coſſim Aly Cawn,- had been pro- 
ductive of ſuch animoſities and jealouſies on 
the part of the latter, that it was judged high · 
ly neceſſary to uſe every means to allay 
them: for this purpoſe Meſſrs. Amyatt and 
Hay, two gentlemen of the council, were 
deputed to wait upon the nabob, with inſtruc- 
tions to endeavour to adjuſt the difference in 
an amicable manner. N 
They accordingly arrived at Mongheer, the 
place of his reſidence, on the twelfth of May, 
and had many conferences with him, in which 
he evidently ſhewed a great averſion to an 
accommodation upon the terms offered to 


* 


him. | . 
A ſupply of five hundred arms going to 
Patna, was, about this time, ſtopped by the 


nabob's officers, and other acts of hoſtility 


« the 
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were committed; and affairs being come to 


an extremity, a war with Coſſim Aly was un- 
avoidable. Meſſ. Amyatt and Hay were re- 
called, and the meaſures were taken at the 


preſidency, to carry it on in the moſt effeQual 


the nabod the twenty fourth of June, and re- 
ceived the uſual paſſports, he ſet out in boats 
for Calcutta, accompanied by Meſſ. Amph- 
lett, Wollaſton, and Hutchinſon; lieu- 
tenants: Jones, Gordon, and Cooper; and 
Dr. Crooke (Meſſ. Hay and Gulſton remain 
ing with the nabob as hoſtages.) As the boats 
were paſling the city of Moorſnhedabad, they 
were attacked on the third of July, by a num- 
ber of troops, aſſembled for that purpoſe, on 


both ſides the river, and ſome of the gentle- 


men in the boats were killed. ln Wt 3k 
Mr. Amyatt immediately landed with a 
few: ſeapoys, whom he forbad to fire, and he 
endeavoured to make the enemy's troops un- 
derſtand that he was furniſhed with the na- 
bob's paſſports, and had no deſign of com- 
mitting any hoſtilities z: but the enemy's horſe 
advancing, ſome. of the ſeapoys fired, not- 
withſtanding Mr. Amyatt's orders; and a ge- 
neral confuſion enſuing, that gentleman, and 


moſt of the ſmall party who were with him, 


were eu to- pins 1e ad a 
It farther appeared by the ſaid letters, that 


Mr. Ellis and his council at Patna having, 


with the approbation of captain Carſtairs, a- 
greed to attack that city early in the morning 
of the twenty - fifth of June; it was accord- 


ingly executed and carried: that they were in 


entire poſſeſſion of, the city for four hours, 


the Mooriſh governor and moſt of his people 
having fled as far as Futwa; that he there 


came to a reſolution to return and attempt to 
regain the city, and having got in at the wa- 
ter- ſide gate of the fort, he ſucceeded in diſ- 


poſſeſſing our troops, owing. to the ſeapoys 


and Europeans being moſtly / diſperſed in 
plundering. That upon the retiring into the 
factory, on account of the diſpiritedneſs of 
the men, and a great deſertion among the 


ſeapoys, it was found impracticable to make 


any ſtand there; and a reſolution was there- 
fore taken to proceed to Sujah Dowla's coun. 
; | 6 T 5 | KI, iry 4 
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1 IIS TORT of EN@LAND. 
try; that they accordingly croffed the river (| 
on the twenty-fixth in the evening, and met 
with no obſtruction until they paſſed Churpa; 


that then they were attacked, on the thirtieth, 


by the Phouſdar, with about two thouſand 
men, whom they eaſily routed; but he being 


that evening joined from Bugepore with four 
or five ans. ſeapoys, and five or ſix field 
pieces he attacked the party on the next even- 
ing, the firſt of July, and entirely routed them, 
the Europeans having quitted their ranks at 
the firſt onſet; that in the whole there were 


about fifty Europeans killed, and about eight 


or nine officers, amongſt the laſt captain 
Caſtairs, who was killed by a cannon ball in 
the morning of 'the firſt ; that on the ſecond 
Mr. Ellis, with the officers and private men 
were taken priſoners, and by the laſt advices, 
were all at Mongheer, excepting the follow- 
ing, who then remained priſoners at Patna 


. viz. Captain Wilſon, enſigns Mackay and 


Armſtrong, Mr. Anderſon, ſurgeon, and Mr. 


Peter Campbell. 


In conſequence of theſe and other acts of 


hoſtility, againſt ſeveral of the company's 
ſettlements committed by Coſſim Aly, it | 
-was determined to declare war againſt him, 


and to reſtore the former nabob Meer Jaffier 
to the ſubahſhip, upon his entering into a 
new treaty with the company. War was ac- 


cordingly declared, and an advantageous 


treaty was concluded, the moſt material arti- 
cles whereof are a confirmation of his former 
treaty, and allo of the provinces of Burdwan, 


Nidnapoor and Chitagong, granted by the 


late nabob Coſſim Aly, engaging to give 
thirty lacks of rupees to defray the expences 


and loſs accruing to the company from the | 


war, and engaging alſo to reimburſe the a- 
mount of what had been loſt by private per- 
tons. | a 1 8 

A few days afterwards Meer Jaffier ſet out 
to join the army under major Adams, which 
was then on its march towards Moorſhedabad. 
The firſt action which happened, was on the 
nineteenth of July oppoſite to Cutwa, on the 


Coſſimbuzar fide of the river. The major 


having croſſed with the army the night before, 
in the morning came up with a large body of 


— 


the enemy's troops whe were ſtrongly poſtetl 


to oppoſe his progreſs to the city; and —_— 
attacked them, they were routed, after a ſmall _ 


reſiſtance, and with an inconſiderable loſs on 


our fide. ' A detached party, under the com- 


mand of captain Long, at the ſame time 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort of Cutwa, on 


| the other ſide of the river; and all the artil- 


ts. 


| 


' cannon, and about one hundred and 


lery they had there, as well as what they had 
brought into the field; fell into our hands. 
In this action Mahomed Tuckey-Cawn, who, 
it is faid, commanded the attack on Mt. 


Amyatt's party, was mortally wounded, in 


— 4 of Which he died in a few 
ays. 7 
The good effects of this ſucceſs were dif- 
played in the eaſy conqueſt that followed of 
Moorſhedabad, which the army entered with 
a E oppoſition, the twenty - fourth at 
night. Here the major halted ſome days to 
refreſh his army, and eſtabliſhed and pro- 
claimed Meer Jaffier in due form. ; 

The major purſued his rout towards Mong- 


heer, on the twenty-eighth of July; and oh 


the ſecond of Auguſt, having arrived near 


a place called Sooty, at the head of the Cof- 


ſimbuzar river, a very obſtinate engagement 
enſued, with a numerous army of the enemy's 


beſt troops and artillery, who there occupied. 
a very advantageeus poſt. The ſtand that 


they made was refolute and uncommon fot 
troops of this country, having cloſely engaged 
our forces for no leſs than four hours: how 
ever, the enerny at length ſuſtained a total 
defeat, through the major's good conduct and 
intrepidity, and the remarkable bravery of 
the officers and men. (85.5. 

On the part of the Engliſh, the loſs ' was. 
not ſo great as might. have been expected 
from ſo ſevere an action, conſiſting only of 
fix officers and forty Europeans: and two 
hundred and ninety-two ſeapoys and black 


horſe, killed and wounded. On the part of 


the enemy, a great number of men were 
killed and wounded, twenty three pieces of 
| ty boats, 
laden with military and other ſtores, taken : 


among theſe laſt were found all the artillery 


and moſt of the Patna detachment z and with- 


＋ 
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in ſom days of the ation, between flxty and 
ſeventy of the men who were taken priſoners 
at Patna; and had been engaged by foul 
means and fair to ſerve the enemy's guns, re- 
turned to their colbvur s 


Major Adams loſt no time after this battle; | 


but immediately advanced with the army near 
to Rajamant ; abour three or four miles from 
which place, the enemy had thrown up a 
ſtrong entrenchment from the hills to the 


river, and for the forcing of Which, it was 


adjudged moſt proper, for inſuring the ſafety 
of the troops, to carry on regular approaches. 
Every thing having been accordingly pre- 
pared, the works were begun upon the twen- 
ty⸗ninth of Auguſt, and continued till the 


fifth of September, when the major reſolved 


upon an aſſault, which was executed with 
very little loſs, and their whole works were 
in our poſſeſſion that morning. This ſuccefs 


we have great reaſon to believe, will be de- 


ciſive of the fate of the war, as the enemy 
ſeemed to repoſe the chief confidence in the 
ſtrength of theſe works, and now, by the loſs 
of them, are deprived of all ſupplies of pro- 
viſions from the province of Bengal, which 
z entirely ſecured W Vusͤ . 0195 7 14k 

In major Adams's letters, reciting the par- 


ticulars of his ſeveral engagements with the 


enemy, he has given juſt praiſes to major 


Carnac, major Knox, and other officers, who 


have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, as well as to 
the officers and troops in general, for theit gal- 
lant behaviour. To major Carnac, he aſcribes 
particular merit, for the vigorous attack which 
he had led againſt the main body of the ene- 
my, in the general action of the ſecond of 
Auguſt, and which made the firſt impreſſion, 


contributing thereby, in a great meaſure, to 


the victory we obtained. The ſame juſtice is 
due to major Adams, Which he has done to 
the officers and troops under his command, 
and the higheſt praiſe is due to him from the 
company, for his good conduct in this cam- 
-paign, which has been attended with extra- 


ordinary difficulties and fatigues, on account 
of the rainy ſeaſon and badneſs of the roads, 


and in which, by his ability in forming the 
plans of attack in ſuch manner, to take ever 
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advantage the ſituation of the enemy admit- 


8 
88, he hab ihſüred the ſucteſd of his operations 


wich the ſmalleſt loſs of men poſſibſe; and to 
which moft valuable qualification, he adds, 


the great requiſite of intrepid fortitude and 
coolneſs during an engagement. 
At the end of the foregoing advices, Go- 
vernor Vanſittart writes, that as the friends 
of the gentlemen priſoners 'with the late na- 
bob; Coſſim Aly, would be anxious to have 
a certain account of them, he tranſmitted the 

y of a letter to major Adams, from 
Mefirs. Ellis and Hay, dated at Patna the 
fourth of October laſt, mentioning that the 
number of priſoners was forty-nine, who 
were taking meaſures for the purchaſe of 
their deliverance on the major's nearer ap- 
proach towards Patna: that officer was alſo 


endeavouring to effect ſo deſirable an event. 


The governor adds, as Meſſts. Ellis and Hay 
take notice of the death of captain Turner 
only, it was preſumed that all the reſt were 
well. Governor Vanſittart afterwards gives 
an account of the major's reducing the rown 
of Mongheer, on the eleventh of October, 
without the lofs of a ſingle man. 
In a letter dated the eighth of October 
1762, governor Vanſittatt farther informs the 


court of directors, that if the war ſhould not 


be brought to a ſucceſsful end, he will ſtay 


in Bengal till the following year, at all riſks; 


although it is the opinion of the phyſicians 
he is very incapable of going through another 


hot ſeaſon ; bur if the troubles ſhould be fo 


far quieted, that he can leave the company's 
oſſeſſions in ſafety, he hopes to be in London 

in the following month of September. 

- The court of directors, having a due ſenſe 


| of the gallant behaviour and great ſervices 


of major Carnar, as noticed in the before 
mentioned advices, unanimouſly agreed to 
reftore him to the command of the company's 
b 
At a numerous meeting of the proprietors 
of Eaſt India Stock, on the twelfth day of 
March, Sir Francis Goſling expatiated on the _ 
critical firuation of their affairs in Bengal, 

and concluded with the following motion 
That conſidering the great alteration of 
our affairs in Bengal, by the late commotion 


in that ſertlement, and the reſtoration of Meer 


Jaffier 
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69. 
Jaffier Ali Cawn to the ſubahſhip, the preſent 


appointment of the ſuceeſſor to the preſi; - 


dency, and the military appointment of the 
commander of our forces, ate therefore im - 
„„ Bounds hoiih aiociiogn 
Much debate ariſing from this motion, and 
à majority of the proprietors appearing, con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of appointing. ſome 
man of ſuperior abilities and influence, to 
reſtore the affairs of this company, from that 
anarchy and confuſion in which they are in- 
volved, all eyes ſeemed to be fixed upon one, 
which produced a motion, as if by inſpita- 
tion, from a candid and ſenſible member, who 
had ſet out with arguments againſt the firſt 
motion; but whqyhad the honour of propoſ- 
ing this, © That lord Clive ſhould be re- 
queſted by this court to take upon him the 
preſidency of Bengal, and the command of 
the military foi ces there, upon his arrival in 
that province.” This met with an univerſal 
ſhout of approbation, which obliged his lord- 


hip to deliver his ſentiments in a manly and 


modeſt ſpeech; . Confeſſing, that though 
his affluence of fortune, had induced him to 
form ſchemes of life which were, in their na- 
ture, totally different; yet, if he was called 
on by the general ſenſe of the proprietors, 
and matters could be ſettled ſo that he could 


proceed with any degree of prudence, ſup- | 


ported by a friendly and united direction, he 
would once more ſtand forth in, their ſervice.” 
This queſtion was carried without a diviſion. 

A few days after this, a general quarterly 
court of the proprietors being held, after a 
report being required of what had been done 
in purſuance of the laſt general meeting, two 


letters were read, one from the directors to 


lord Clive, acquainting him in form with the 
ſaid reſolution, and ſignifying that they were 
ready to provide for him every accommoda- 
tion for his voyage. The other was lord 
Clive's anſwer, returning them thanks for 
their intention to provide for his voyage. 
This inexplicit anſwer, being conſidered as a 
refuſal to accept of the proffered command, 
it was moved, that the directors ſhould pro- 
ceed to fill up the ſeveral vacancies in India. 
A debate enſued. The deputy chairman de- 


i 
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expreſſed the greateſt cordiality towards him; 
of the ſincerity of all which his lordſhip 


| expreſſed ſome doubt ; and went ſo far as 


to intimate, that it was indifferent to him 
who were in the direction, provided one 
gentleman was not in it; and that the court 
might conſider whether it was more for their 
intereſt that Mr. Deputy chairman ſhould 
continue to aſſume the lead in the court of 
directors, or that he (lord Clive) ſhould pro- 
ceed to India. The Deputy chairman re- 
plied, and endeavoured to clear himſelf from 
the charge of ever having done his lordſhip 
any ill offices; and expreſſing the moſt cor- 
dial deſire of being honoured with his lord- 


| ſhip's friendſhip. This altercation was put a 


ſtop to by a reſpectable member of the court, 
who ſtood. up, and requeſted of lord Clive, 
that, as the proprietors entertained the higheſt 
idea of his lordſhip's merit, and his abilities 
to ſerve them at this critical time, his lord- 
ſhip would be pleaſed to name his terms, 
which, he durſt undertake, would be accept - 
ed, if in any degree reaſonable. After a ſhort 
pauſe, his lordſhip deſired a few days to give 
his anſwer, which was readily agreed to; 
and then the court broke up. WL 

Many thouſand journeymen ſilk weavers, 
went in proceſſion from Spitalfields, in the 
beginning of the month of April, and waited 
on his majeſty at the queen's palace in St. 
James's Park, with a petition, repreſenting 


the miſerable condition themſelves and fa- 


milies were reduced to, by the clandeſtine 
importation of French ſilks. They waited 
before the court- yard, and two gentlemen, 
belonging to that manufactory, had the ho- 
nour to be introduced to his majeſty's pre- 
ſence, and preſent their petition, which his 
majeſty received in the moſt | gracious. man- 
ner; and gave for anſwer, That he would 
ſend immediate orders to put an intire ſtop 
to the importation of French ſilks; that an 
affair of ſo much conſequence to the kingdom 
ſhould be properly laid before the parliament, 


| and that he would do his utmoſt to procure 


them redreſs. - 


" q 


His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 


the nineteenth of this month, and having 
live red a high elogium on lord Clive, and 


given the royal aſſent to various bills, cloſes 
2 Tm - jog wot | — ˖ 
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the ſon of parliament with the following | 


ſpeech from the throne. 
My lords and gentlemen, 


I cannot put an end to this 
liament, without returning you my hearty 
thanks for the prudent and ſalutary meaſures 
which you have taken to extend the com- 
merce, and ſecure the happineſs, of my king- 
doms. | 

The aſſurances which I have received of 


the pacific diſpoſition of the powers with || 


whom we were lately at war, and of their 
reſolution to adhere inviolably to the terms 
of the late treaty, promiſe the continuance of 
peace abroad; and the firm and temperate 
exertion of your authority, joined to the con- 
ſtitutional and public ſpirited conduct which 
you have manifeſted on every occaſion, during 
the preſent ſeſſion, will, I truſt, eſtabliſh at 
home due obedience to the laws, reverence 
to the legiſlature, and domeſtic union. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

I thank you for the ſupplies which you 
have ſo chearfully and unanimouſly granted. 
The ample proviſion you have made for the 
ſeveral fervices recommended to you, and 
. eſpecially for maintaining my fleet in a re- 
ſpectable ſtate, will, I am confident, preſerve 
to this nation its proper weight and influence, 
and give ſtrength and ſecurity to all my do- 
minions. 

The wiſe regulations which have been eſ- 
tabliſhed to augment the public revenues, 
to unite the intereſts of the moſt diſtant poſ- 
ſeſſions of my crown, and to encourage and 
ſecure their commerce with Great Britain, call 
for my hearty approbation. | 
Your regard to public credit, in diſcharg- 
ing a part of the heavy debt contracted and 
unprovided for during the late war, without 
impoſing on this kingdom the burthen of any 
new taxes, 1s particularly pleafing to me, 
from the tender concern which I feel for my 
people. ; 

My lords and Gentlemen, 
It is the proper employment of this ſeaſon 
of tranquillity, to conſider of the moſt effec- 


tual means for perfecting thoſe works of peace, 
56 Vol. II. 
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and plans of ublic utility, which have been 
ſo wiſely and happily begun. 
I recommend theſe important objects to 


your conſideration during the receſs. You 


may depend upon my conſtant endeavours for 
the ſucceſs of theſe good p urpoſes; as I ſhal 


| ever eſteem it my trueſt glory, to employ 


that power with which the conſtitution hath 
entruſted me, in promoting your real intereſts ' 
and laſting happinels. 


It was reſolved on the ſame day, that the 
thanks of the houſe be given to brigadier-ge- 


neral Draper, for the Eminent ſervices he had 


performed to his king and country, in aſſiſting 
in the conqueſt of Manila, and the reduction 
of the Philippine iſlands, and that Mr. Speaker 

ſignify the ſame to him; the thanks of the 


| houſe were likewiſe voted to be given to vice- 


admiral Corniſh, and to be delivered in the 
very ſame words. 1 
It is with the utmoſt ſatisfaftion that we re- 
cord theſe reſolutions, as they bear a parlia- 
mentary teſtimony of the courage of our ſol- 
diers and ſailors, and of the good conduct of 


our commanders, both by ſea and land, to 
which we owed our ſucceſs, in a war, that, 


to all human appearance, was the moſt un- 
equal in which this nation was ever engaged. 
Not long after the parhament was pro- 
rogued, a chapter of the moſt noble order of 
the garter was held at St. James's, when his 
majeſty was pleaſed to inveſt the reigning 
duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, eldeſt bro- 
ther to her majeſty, with one ef the vacancies 
of that order, and the other was beſtowed 
upon the right honourable the earl of Hali- 
fax, one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate. ? nn 
Information having been given, about this 
time, that ſeveral of his majeſty's ſubjects 
had been for a conſiderable time, and were 
then detained in France, as hoſtages for the 
payment of ranſom bills, which had not yet 
been ſatisfied ; notice was given in the Ga- 
zette, that in caſe ſuch ranſom bills were not 
forthwith diſcharged, proſecutions would be 
commenced in his majeſty's court of admi- 


| ralty againſt all maſters, owners, and others, 


ref uling 


tefuſing or neglecting to pay che ſums of mo- 
ney ſtipulated for the releaſe of thoſe unfor- 


tunate perſons, who had ſuffered fo long an | 


impriſonment. . 

Great quantities of French ſilks and laces, 
were, duting the courſe of this month, ſeized 
and confiſcated; and ſeveral bakers were 
fined for defrauding · the public in the weight 
of their bread. | 

His majeſty was pleaſed, on the twenty- 


fourth day of April, to fill up the vacant | 


ſtall, at Weſtminſter, of the moſt honourable 
military order of the Bath. | 

The ſovereign having put on a ribbon, with 
the ſymbol of the order hanging to it, the 
gentleman uſher bearing 


the lord Clive (a gentleman ufher, daily wait- 
er, carrying the ſword of ſtate,) who kneel- 
ing, was knighted with the ſword of ſtate : 
then the earl of Breadalbane having received 
the ribbon, with the badge of the order, from 
the gentleman uſher, Bath, king at arms, be- 
ing abſent, preſented the ſame to his ſovereign, 


ſhoulder, which ceremony being over, his 
lordſhip roſe up and withdrew. This honour 
was conferred in the preſence of ſeveral great 
officers of ſtate, 

The ſame day the prince of Averſperg had 
a private audience of his majeſty, to notify 
from his Imperial majeſty, the coronation of 
the king of the Romans. | 

A general court of the Eaſt India com- 
pany was held on the firſt of May, at which 
there were many debates, which were carried 
on with great coolneſs and deliberation ; and 
the court broke up with a reſolution, that 
the following queſtion ſhould be determined 
by a ballot, at a general court to be held 
on the third inſtant in the morning, namely; 

« That it be recommended, and that the 
court of directors be impowered to agree 
with lord Clive for the payment of his jag- 
hire for the ſpace of ten years, provided his 
lordſhip ſhall fo long live, and the company 
| ſhall be in actual poſſeſſion of the land out of 


which it iſſues, and the revenues thereof dur- | 
J] reſtored to. his place in the council at Calcutta. 


ing that period of time,” | 


- 
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This queſtion was bœeafioned by a letter 


from lord Clive, of which the following is an 


abſtract: a ; 3 
„ need not repeat the nature of my pre- 


tenſions to the jaghire: the revolution in fa- 
vour of Meer Jaffier, and the inſtructions 1 
have ſent to my attornies, in conſequence of 
your ſtopping it, will, I make no doubt, be 
the means of having it confirmed to me in the 


ſtrongeſt manner that the cuſtoms of India 
will admit, and the laws of England require. 


But as there would be a very great impro« 
priety in my going abroad in the company's 
ſervice, with a law fuit of this conſequence 
depending between us, allow me to ſuggeſt 
the red rod, and || 
habited in the mantle of the order, introduced || 
| the propoſal I make, viz. That I ſhall enjoy 
| my jaghire for ten years, provided the com- 
r 
lands, of which the jaghire is the quit rent; 


to you the expediency of referring the matter 
to a general court of the proprietors, with 


all remain ſo long in poſſeſſion of thoſe 


and provided J ſhould live ſo long. At the 


end of ten years, or at my death, if it ſhould 
happen firſt, my right and title to the jaghire 
who put the ribbon about lord Clive's right 


ſhould ceaſe; and on my arrival in India, I 
ſhould uſe my endeavour with the nabob to 
ſecure the reverſion of it to the company. 


Should my death happen early in this ſervice, 


I ſubmit to the conſideration of the directors 
and proprietors, but do not inſiſt upon it, 
whether it be continued to my heirs for five 
years.“ | 

At this court, all the papers and opinions 
of counc1], relative to the court of directors 


proceedings concerning lord Clive's jaghire 


were called for; and the contrary opinions of 
the council, learned in the law, being read, 
a worthy proprietor judiciouſly remarked, that 
there was matter enough to juſtify the court 
of directors in their allowing or refuſing lord 
Clive's jaghire ; and alſo there was matter 
enough tor-the proprietors conſenting to his 


lordſhip's propoſals or rejecting them. 


When the debate reſpecting lord Clive's 


Jaghire was ended, and many of the proprie- 


tors were gone, a motion was made, and agreed 
to by the court, that Mr. Johnſton (who 1s ſaid 
to be brother to governor” Johnſton) ſhould be 


Anpther 


tion of the prop 


% 
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Another motion was afterwards made, 


oba-- 
ure, 


which ſcemed to meet the general ap 
rietors, that for the 


none of the company's ſervants ſhould, upon 


pain of expulſion, receive from any of 
the nabobs, or from any others, any kind 
of gratuity or reward, without the concur- 
rence or conſent of the council, or of the 
court of directors of the Eaſt India com- 
any. 5 55 
b At the court on Friday the fourth, the 
numbers at the cloſe of the ballot, at Mer - 


chant-Taylors-Hall, on the third, were de- 


clared. The numbers were: 
For allowing lord Clive his jaghire 58 3 
Againſt it 305 


On the following day, at a court held at 
the ſame place, a motion was made that the 
thanks of the general court be 
jor Adams, for his wiſe and prudent con- 
duct in ſaving 
ſettlements from deſtruction; and that the 


court of directors be deſired to apply to his 
majeſty for ſome higher honours, that he may 


remain at. Bengal; and that he be pre- 


ferred to be ſecond in command at the ſaid 


place. 

A ſtrong oppoſition being made to the laſt 
clauſe of this motion, the queſtion was put, 
whether it ſhould be left out; and on the ſhew 
of hands, it was declared, that there was a 


majority for leaving out the clauſe about pre- 


ferring the major to be ſecond in command 


at Bengal; whereupon a diviſion was de- 


manded, and on caſting up the numbers there 


For leaving out the clauſe 
Againſt it 


310 
130 | 


After this determination, a reſolution of | 


the court of directors, taken the firſt inſtant, 
was read, viz. * That they would recom- 
mend major Adams to the ſecretary at war, 
for his majeſty to confer on him ſome higher 

oſt, that he may be continued at Bengal fo 


long as the exigency of affairs ſhall require.“ 


given to ma- 


the Eaſt-India company's 


| 


$93 


| Upon this reſalution of the cou af direftors - == 


being read; a motion was made, and, after 
ſome debate, reſolved in the aſſirmative, to 
this effret, That the thanks of the general 


court be given to major Adams, for his wiſe 


and ſpirited conduct, in ſaving the Eaſt India 
company's ſettlements in Bengal from immi- 
nent danger. And that their thanks be alſo. 
given to the court of directors for their wiſe 
and prudent reſolutions, for an humble ap- 
| plication to his majeſty, and the ſecretary at 
war, in behalf of major Adams, as mention- 
ed in their minutes, the firſt inſtant, and that 
they be deſired forthwith to carry their reſo- 
lutions into execution.“ . 
After this a motion was made and unani- 
mouſly agreed to, to return the thanks of 
the court to major Carnac, and the other 
gallant officers and troops, by whoſe courage 
and conduct the company's affairs were ſaved 
from imminent danger, under the conduct of 
major Adams at Bengal. | 


| After theſe reſolutions were taken, upon 


the motion of ſome of the proprietors, the. 

ſeveral orders, propoſals, and ſchemes, that 

had been laid before or agreed to By the 

| court of directors, relating to the company's 

military eftabliſhment in the Eaſt Indies, were 
read and taken into conſideration. 

Hereupon many debates enſued; and one 
| of the proprietors, in the beginning of: his 
ſpeech. happening to ſay, © that he had not 
now ſa high an opinion of a celebrated noble- 
man, as he once had :” his words ſeemed. to 
diſguſt the majority of the company ſo high- 
ly, that there was an immediate cry of ad- 
Journ, adjourn; which: being repeated, the 
| queſtion was put, and the court was declared 
to be adjourned. There was then ſo much 
| confuſion, that ſeveral gentlemen declared 
they did not hear the contra queſtion once 


* 


| | Pu L. 


eee court of the proprietors was held 
on Fhurſday the ſeventeenth, in conſequence 


of the demand of nine proprieters, agreeably 

to charter. As the reaſon aſigned for having 

another general court was, that the queſtion 

for adjournment of the laſt court was not put 

agreeably to order, a motion was * | 
| Th. 
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Mr. Dempſter, to this purport, That to 
receive any motion for adjournment, till every 
perſon has been heard on the ſubject, is ille- 
gal, arbitrary, and tending to defeat the in- 
tention of having general courts.” Great de- 
bates enſued, and at length the previous queſ- 
tion having been moved by Mr. Amyand, 


and put, Whether a queſtion on the above- 


mentioned ſubject ſhould be put?“ upon 
holding up of hands, the chairman could not 
determine which had the majority. In con- 
ſequence thereof a diviſion was demanded, 
and the return made by the ſcrutineers 
was, 


For the previous queſtion | 373 
Againſt it | 288 


85 


After this, a great number of debates en- 
ſued about the ſuggeſtions in lord Clive's let- 
ter to the directors, relating to the forming of 
the troops in the company's ſervice into re- 

iments, the keeping two battalions here in 
England, in their pay, &c. &c. &c. After 
this a queſtion by Mr. Salvadore, was put 
and carried, to the following purport. That 
the company's affairs in Bengal requiring im- 
mediate attention, and the ſeaſon being very 
far advanced, lord Clive be deſired to em- 


bark forthwith for that government; and that 


all the officers now appointed, be ordered to 
proceed thither without delay.” 

In the next place, draughts of the inſtru- 
ments, deſigned to prevent the ſervants of 
the company from receiving any gratuity, 
without the approbation of the court of di- 
rectors here, or the council abroad, were 
read. The following queſtion, after many 
debates, was put, Whether the draughts 


of the inſtruments to be executed by the 


civil and military gentlemen in the company's 
ſervice, as communicated by the general 
court, to the court of direCtors, are proper, 
and that they be forthwith prepared to be 
carried into executionz” and a ballot being 


demanded by nine proprietors preſent, the. 


court was adjourned, at near twelve at night, 
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to take the ſame between eleven in the fore- 


noon and ſix in the evening, of the following 


day, and to receive the report of the ſcruti- 


neers, at eight the ſame evening. 


From their report there appeared to be 


6 For the queſtion | e 
Er 285» 
e 190 


After this ſeveral altercations aroſe concern- 
ing the company's trading; but a memorial 


being made by Mr. Stuart, the tendency of 


which was to leave this matter to the conſi- 
deration of the directors, all parties ſeemed 
to agree. | | | 
The thanks of the court were afterwards 
moved and carried to be given to the chair- 
man, and to the directors. Between ten and 
eleven the court broke up, upon the adjourn- 
ment ine die. 354 5 3 
Few incidents of general national concern 
having ariſen during the courſe of this year, 
we have related at large the tranſactions of a 
mercantile body, the extent of whoſe com- 
merce has long tended to the aggrandizement 
of this kingdom. From the courſe of that 


event, we learn the prevalence of ambition 
and avarice, which, when they bear ſway, 


wholly diſregard the ſublime principles of 
gratitude and juſtice, and ſcruple not to diſ- 
penſe with every obligation, civil and ſacred. 
Whatever envy may impute to fortune, with 


reſpect to lord Clive's atchievements in India, 


candour muſt impute more to proweſs, and 


judge all the honours conferred on ſuch re- 


nowned valour, far from being ſuperior to 
its diſtinguiſhed merit. If the moſt vigilant 
attention to the preſervation of the company's 
poſſeſſions; if the moſt ſtrenuous exertion of 


his abilities in the vindication of their rights; 
if the moſt imminent, as well as frequent 


hazard of life, in the diſcharge of duty, 
ſtamp a merit on the character of his lord- 
ſhip, he certainly deſerves a rank among the 
other Britiſh worthies, recorded in our hiſtory; 
nor could we deny him a place therein, with 


| any regard to that impartiality by which we 


rofeſs to be guided. 
P mm 8 In 
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Shawaneſe and Delawares, or other his ma- 


| | In'the month of July, advices were received 


from North America, by which it appeared, 
that the military operations in that quarter 
were ſtill carried on with vigour, and that 
Sir William Johnſton, after many very ſe- 
vere repulſes attended with infinite loſs on the 


Indians, brought the Seneca nation, to con- 


ceſſions highly advantageous to the ſubjects of 


Get ts, we 

The preliminary articles of peace, friend- 
ſhip, and alliance, entered into between the 
Engliſh and the deputies ſent from the 

whole Seneca nation are as follows. 
That the Seneca nation do immediately 
ſtop all hoſtilities, and folemnly engage ne- 
ver more to make war upon the Engliſh, 
or ſuffer any of their people to commit 
any acts. of violence on the perſons or 
proprietors of any of his Britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects. | „ 

<« That they forthwith collect all the Eng- 
liſh priſoners, deſerters, Frenchmen and ne- 
groes amongſt them, and deliver them up to 
Sir William Johnſton, and that they engage 
never to harbour or conceal any deſerters; but 
ſhould any ſuch take refuge amongſt them, 
they are to be brought to the commanding 
officer of the next garriſon, and delivered up. 

That they cede to his majeſty and his 
ſucceſſors, for ever, in full right, the lands 
from the fort of Niagara, to the Creek above 
fort Schloſſer, and down the ſame to the 
river or ſtraight, comprehending the whole 
carrying place, and containing a tract of 
about fourteen miles in length, and four in 
breadth. | 

That they allow a free paſſage through 
their country from that of Cayugas to Nia- 
gara, or elſewhere, for the uſe of his majeſty's 
troops for ever; engaging never to obſtruct, 
or moleſt any of his majeſty's troops, or 
other his ſubjects who may make uſe of the 


lame. 


That they grant to his majeſty and his 
ſucceſſors for ever, a free uſe of the harbours 
for veſſels, within their country on Lake Onta- 

rio, or in any of the rivers, with liberty 

to land ſlores, and erect ſheds for their ſecurity. 
That they immediately ſtop all intercourſe 


between any of their people, and thoſe of the 
57 Vol. II. : 


8 


n 


” _ 


jeſty's enemies, whom they are to treat as 
common enemies, and to afliſt his majeſty's 
arms in bringing them to proper puniſhment ; 
ſolemnly engaging never to be privy to, or 
aſſiſt any of his majeſty's enemy's, or thoſc 
who may hereafter attempt to diſturb the 
public tranquillity. n 

That ſhould any Indian commit murder, 
or rob any of his majeſty's ſubjects, he ſhall 
be immediately delivered up to be tried and 
puniſhed, according to the equitable laws of 
England: and ſhould any white man be 
guilty of the like crime towards the Indians. 
he ſhall be immediately tried, and puniſhed 
if guilty: and the Senecas are never for the 
future to procure themſelves ſatisfaction, 
otherwiſe than as beforementioned, but to 
lay all matter of complaint before Sir William 
Johnſton, or his majeſty's ſuperintendant of 


India affairs for the time being, and ſtrictly 


to maintain and abide by the covenant claim 
of friendſhip. 11 


« For the due performance of theſe articles, 


the Senecas are to deliver up three of their 
chiefs, as hoſtages, who are to be well 
treated, and reſtored to them, ſo ſoon as the 
ſame are fully performed on their parts. 

„In conſequence of their perfect 


7 


agree- 


ment to the foregoing articles, Sir William 


Johnſton doth, by virtue of the powers and 
authorities repoſed in him, in the name of 


his Britannic majeſty, promiſe and engage, 
that the ſaid Indians ſhall have a full ET 


for paſt tranſgreſſions: that they ſhould be 
left in the quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion of 
all their rights not compriſed. in the foregoing 
articles, and that on their duly performing 
the ſame, and ſubſcribing the definitive treaty 
of peace to be held in conſequence hereot, 
they ſhall be once more admitted into the 
covenant chain of friendſhip with-the Engliſh, 


and be indulged with a free, fair, and open 


trade, ſo long as they abide by their engage- 


| ments.” 


Equal ſucceſs attended the military proweſs . 


of his majeſty's troops under the command 


of the colonels Bradſtreet and Bouquet, as 


had done that of thoſe under Sir William 


Johnſton; for the Delawares, and Shawaneſe, 


6 X | &c. 
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Nc: intimidated by the motion of two armies 
at once towards their country, under the a- 


bovementioned officers ; though they had re- 
fuſed to meet Sir William Johnſton at the 
_ congreſs of Niagara, met colonel Bradſtreet at 


Preſque Iſle, and in the moſt ſubmiſſive man- 


ner begged for peace, which he granted. them 


on the Following conditions. 

That all priſoners in their hands ſhould 
be delivered to him at — in twenty- 
five days. 

« That they ſhould renounce all claim to 
the poſts and forts we now have in their coun- 


try, and that we ſhall be at liberty toerect as 


many as we think neceſſary to ſecure our 
trade; and that they ſhall cede to us for 
ever, as much land round each fort as a can- 
non ſhot can fly over, on which our People 
may raiſe proviſions. 

„% That if any Indian hereafter kill any 
Engliſhman, he ſhall be delivered up by his 
nation, and tried by the Engliſh laws, only 
to have half the jury of Indians, And if any 
one of the nations renew the war, the reſt 
ſhall join to bring them to reaſon; 

« That ſix of the deputies ſhall remain 
with them as hoſtages, and the other four, 
with an Engliſh officer and one of our In- 


guaint the dependent nations with theſe terms 
of peace, and forward the collecting of the 
priſoners, to be ready at the day ap- 


pointed.“ 


The colonel reſolutely told them, that 
if their chiefs would not confirm this peace, 
no other would be granted them ; 
they continued the war, they ſhould find their 
country filled» with warriors immediately, 


who would totally deſtroy every one of their 


people. 
The lords commiſſioners of tho. treaſury, 


having, towards the end of this month, 


reprefented to his majeſty in council, that the 
endeavours they had uſed for improving his 


majeſty 


of this kingdom, were greatly obſtructed by 


the Iſle of Man, from whence a 


proceed immediately to ac- 


and that if 


$ revenue of cuſtoms, and preventing 
the many frauds committed in the out ports 
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the neighbouring coaſts of Great-Britsin' and 
Ireland, in violation of the laws of this king= 
dom, and to the great detriment and dimi- 
nution of the public revenue: his ' majeſty 
was pleaſed, with the advice of his pri 

council, to enjoin on his officers the "prey 
vigilance i in the execution of their duty; to 
perſons detected in ſuch of- 
fence, ſhould be proceeded againſt with the 


| utmoſt rigour of the law, and iſſue orders 


— — 


w—_— 


that the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty 
ſhould ſtation a ſufficient number of ſhips and 
cutters, in the harbours and on the coaſts of 
the Ile of Man, in order to diſcover, and 
bring to juſtice all concerned in ſuch illegal 
practices, | 

And the lord lieutenant of Ireland, or in 
his abſence the lords juſtices of that king 
dom, were required, to give ſuch directions 
for carrying his majeſty's commands into ex- 
ecution, as unto them might reſpectively ap- 
pertain. 

It was repreſented to his majeſty's ſecretary 
of ſtate, on the eleventh day of September, 
that, in anſwer to the repreſentations made 
by his majeſty's ambaſſador at the · court of 
France, demanding immediate. ſatisfaction 
and reparation for acts of violence, commit- 
ted on the firſt of June then laſt, by the 
commander of a French ſhip of war, in con- 


junction with other French veſſels, at one 


of the Turk's iſlands; the court of France 
had diſavowed the faid proceedings, diſ- 
claimed all intention or deſire of acquiring or 
of conquering the Turks iſlands; and had 
given orders to the compte JFEſtaign, governor 
of St. Domingo, to cauſe the ſaid iflands to 


| be immediately abandoned on the part of the 


French, to reſtore every thing therein to the 
condition in which it was on the firſt of June 
then laſt, and to make reparation of the da- 
mages which any of his majeſty's ſubjects 
ſhall be found to have ſuſtained in conſe» 
quence of the ſaid proceedings, according to 
an eſtimation to be forthwith ſettled by the 
ſaid governor, with his majeſty's governor of 
Jamaica; and that a duplicate of the ſaid 
order mould be tranſmitted to his . 
ſecretary of ſtate. 
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account of their paſſage not being paid for, 


There are a conſiderable. number of thoſe 


alled Turks Iſlands, but there is one much 
la than the reſt. The land is low, ſandy, | 


and barren, withoũt a drop of freſh water. 


There is good anchoring-ground to leeward, | 


but no harbour any where. 


For many years paſt the profit of cathering 


ſalt on theſe iſlands has accrued to the Engliſh 


nation. The buſineſs is chiefly carried on by 


Bermudians, who come here in the month of 
March, and continue during the dry ſeaſon, 
leading a life that the idea of liberty alone 
can render preferable to ſlavery itſelf. They 
live in little huts covered with leaves; their 
whole cloathing is a ſtraw hat, a check ſhirt, 
and a pair of trowſers; they have a knife in 
their pocket, and a kettle in their kitchen. 
Their food is ſalt pork, and ſometimes a tur- 
tle of quona (a fort of large lizard) when 
they have time to catch them, and very of- 
ten they are without bread ; and yet in this 
way of life they enjoy health, nor ever differ 
about property or religion; for they have 
neither prieſt, lawyer, nor phyſician among 
them, | | 
It is with pleaſure we embrace this oppor- 
tunity of recording, to the credit of Britiſh 
hoſpitality, that at this time upwards of {ix 
hundred: German emigrants, men, women, and 
children, conſiſting of Wurtzburghers, and 
Palatines, all proteſtants, (who were brought 
hither by a perſon, with a promiſe of being 
immediately ſent to ſettle at his own expence, 
in the iſland of St. Johns and Le Croix, in 
America, and ſince abandoned by him) were 
moſt generoully relieved by the benevolence 
of this nation, in conſequence of a moſt af- 
fecting narrative of their ſufferings which the 
miniſter of the German Lutheran-church in 
London printed in the public papers. 
The narrative ſet forth That ſome of 
them had laid, during heavy rains, and were 
then lying in the open fields adjacent to this 
metropolis, without covering, without mo- 
ney, without the common neceſſaries of life; 
that others were languiſhing under the com- 
plicated evils of ſickneſs and extreme want; 


and more than two hundred remained on 
board the ſhip, which brought them over, on 
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where they were periſhing for food, and rot- 
ting in filth, That their diſtreſſes were un- 
| utrerably great, and the narrator having been 
often'a mournful witneſs, in his attendance on 
| them to adminiſter the duties of his function, 
would mention but one inſtance as a cloſe of 
the melancholy detail. One of the poor wo- 
men was ſeized with the pangs of labour in 
the open fields, and delivered by the igno- 
rant people about her, but the tender infant, 
from the injury it received in the operation, 
died ſoon after he had baptized it, and the 
wretched mother for want of proper care and 
nutriment, ſoon followed her child to the grave. 
On this occaſion the humanity and generd 
ſity of the public were excited to a degree 
perhaps ſcarcely remembered; for according 
to the clergyman's account, before eleven in 
the very morning on which his letter appears 
ed, they received from the Tower, by order 
of a great perſonage, a hundred tents, with 
the neceſſaries there unto belonging; by the 
ſame bountiful hand, the freight of thoſe on 
board the ſhips was diſcharged, and they were 
releaſed. ra £7 
On the firſt day the contributions amount» 
ed to near three hundred pounds, which with 
future large additions enabled the benevolent 
committee to cloath them, and provide them 
with every requiſite for perſons in their 
condition. Having obtained his majeſty's 
permiſſion, they contracted for veſſels to con- 
vey them to South Carolina; for their pro- 
viſion and maintenance during the voyage, and 
for a time after their arrival. 
A remonſtrance having been made by the 
Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, 
on the behaviour of one of theit᷑ foreign go- 
vernors, a meſſenger arrived in London on 
the twenty: ſeventh of September, with a du- 
plicate of the orders which in conſequence of 
that remonſtrance were diſpatched to Don Fe- 
lix Raming de Eſtenoz, governor of Jucatan. 
From the tenor of the orders, it appeared, 
chat his Catholic majeſty diſapproved the pro- 
ceedings of the ſaid governor, with reſpect to 
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his majeſty's ſuhjects in the bay of Honduras, 
expreſſed his deſire of giving his majeſty tbe 
greateſt 
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reateſt proofs of his friendſhip, and of pre- and after an examination of evidence, his 
Crying peace with the Britiſh nation: That majeſty directly ordered his royal proclama- 

he. had commanded the ſaid governor to re- tion to be iſſued as abovementioned, 
eſtabliſh the Britiſh Logwood Cutters, in the Whatever expectations might 'be formed 
ſeveral places, from which he had obliged with regard to the reduction of the price: of 
them to retire, and to acquaint them, that proviſions, the methods taken ' were by no 
they might return to their occupations of |} Means effectual, and the people of England 
cutting logwaod, without being diſturbed, | were ſtill obliged to purchaſe thoſe neceſſaries 


Wo under any preterice whatſoever, _ at a moſt exorbitant rate, which their country 
I The pacific diſpoſition of his Catholic ma- || annually yields in ſuch abundance, that the 


m. 
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We! zeſty, evident from the declarations above re- public might always be ſupplied on moderate 3 
Ny - cited, was ſoon followed by thoſe of France; terms, if the fruits of the earth were not 3 
| 5 it appearing by letters received at the admi- withheld from them by the moſt infamous arts 'Y 
1/988 ralty office, ſigned by commodore Palliſſer at and contrivances, * 408 1 
bt. St. John's in Newfoundland, that having diſ- | Advices were received from Bengal by the 15 
1 patched a ſloop with a letter to the French go- Pigot Indiaman, which arrived in the month Y 
* vernor at St. Pierre, to enquire into the truth of October, that the fugitive nabob Coſſim 1 A 
wb of the reports which prevailed of the French || Aly Cawn, had, with his treaſures, joined the WM 
having mounted cannon, and erected works Sajah Zadah, and the nabob of Oude, who Y 

on that iſland contrary to treaty ; he, in an- had promiſed to aſſiſt him in invading the 1 

ſwer, received aſſurances from the ſaid gover- || Province of Bengal, but that on their depar- 1 

nor, that there was only one four pounder ture they had made no motion. There had 8 

mounted without a platform, and with no || been a mutiny among the troops, inſtigated 'N 

other intention than to anſwer ſignals to their by ſome French ſoldiers, about one hundred 1 

fihermen in foggy weather; that there were ¶ and fifty in number, who had inliſted in the 4 

no buildings, or works erected contrary to || company's ſervice ; but the fame, at the time "4 

| treaty, and that the guard conſiſted of no || of diſpatching thoſe advices, was perfectly 3 

; more than forty-ſeven men, and had never || quelled without the loſs or deſertion of a ſingle 5 


exceeded fifty; and that the concurrent European, except thoſe Frenchmen above- 
fſhery in thoſe parts of the ſaid coaſts, | Mentioned. | | 
wherein the French are by treaties permitted || An account was alſo brought by the ſame 

- to fiſh, had been carried on in perfect tran- || ſhip, of the death of the gallant major Adams, 
quillity. | | who, in thoſe parts, had ſignalized his cou- 
The city of London in particular, and the rage in the ſervice of his country. - 
nation in general, having about this time pre- | On the fourth of December, her royal 1 
ferred complaints in parliament, concerning highneſs the princeſs Auguſta, ſiſter to his = 
the exhorbitant price of proviſions; his ma- || Majeſty, and conſort to his ſerene highnels 
jeſty, in order to prevent all unlawful com- the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, was fate- 
binations for enhancing the price of provi- || ly delivered of a princeſs, to the great joy of 
ſions, and encourage thoſe, who might diſ- || of that ancient line, as well as uniyerſal plea- 
cover any concerned in ſuch illegal praRtices, || ſure of her native country. . 
promiſed to all perſons who ſhould diſcoyer, | During the courſe of this month, the wea- 

' or cauſe to be diſcovered ſuch offenders, ſo as || ther proved extremely boiſterous, by which 
to be convicted, a reward of one hundred || many ſhips were wrecked, and other very con- 
pounds, to be paid out of the treaſury, without | ſiderable damage was ſuſtained both by ſea 
any other warrant in that behalf. When the | ah 


and land. | 5 # 
merchants petition, rouching the above com- Notwithſtanding the ſolemn treaties io 
plaint was preſented to one of the ſecretaries 


lately entered into between his majeſty's 


of ſtate, a council was immediately called, || officer colonel Bradſtreet, and the l 
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and Delawares; the perfidious ſavages ſoon 
revolted, and renewed their outrages with 
aggravated infolence.. . _ a 

In conſequence of this perfidious behaviour, 


mayor general Gage, commander in chief of 


his majeſty's forces in thoſe parts, who had 


ſo often experienced their treachery, deter- 
mined to make no peace with them, but in 
the heart of their country, and upon ſuch 
terms as ſhould make it as ſecure as poſſible. 
This determination produced all the good ef- 
fects that could be/wiſhed for, in humbling 
the Indians, and reducing them to accept of 
peace in ſuch a manner, as did honour to his 
majeſty's arms among the ſeveral nations. 
The regular and provincial troops under colo- 
nel Bouquet, having been joined by a large 
body of volunteers from Virginia, and others 
from Maryland and Penſylvania, marched 
from Fort Pitt the beginning of October, and 
arrived at Tuſcarowas about the fifteenth. 
The march of the troops into their countty, 
threw the ſavages into the greateſt conſterna- 


tion, as they hoped their woods would protect 
them, and had boaſted of the ſecurity of their 


ſituation from the attacks of our army. The 
Indians hovered round the troops during the 
march, but deſpairing of ſucceſs in action, 


had recourſe to negotiation. They were told 


that they might have peace; but every pri- 


ö 


ſoner in their poſſeſſion muſt firſt be delivered 


up. They brought in near twenty, and pro- 
miſed to deliver the reſt ; but as their pro- 
miſes were not regarded, they Wang to 
deliver the whole on the firſt of November, at 
a ſpot about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Fort Pitt, the center of the Delaware towns, 
and near to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement 
of the Shawaneſe. Colonel Bouquet kept 
them in ſight, and moved his camp to that 
place. He ſoon obliged the Delawares, and 
{ome broken tribes, to bring in all their pri- 


ſoners, even to children bought of white wo- 
men, and to tie thoſe who were grown as ſa- 
vage as themſelves, and unwilling to them, 


and bring them bound to the camp. They 


were then told that they muſt appoint depu- 
ties to go to Sir William Johnſton, to receive 


ſuch terms as ſhould be impoſed upon them, 
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which the nations ſhould agree to ratify; and 
they were obliged to leave a number of their 


chiefs in the hands of the Engliſh, as a ſe- 


curity for their performance of this agrer- 
ment. eit . en 
Theſe terms were readily ſubſcribed to by 


| the above nations, but the Shawaneſe were 
more obſtinate. They did not approve of the 


conditions, and. were particularly averſt to 
the giving of hoſtages : but finding their ob- 
ſtinacy had no effect, and would only tend to 
their deſtruction, the troops having penetrat- 
ed into the heart of their country, they at 


length became ſenſible, that there was no 


ſafety but in fubmiſſion, and were obliged 
to ſtoop to the ſame conditions as the other 
nations. They then gave up forty principal 
chiefs as hoſtages, and appointed their depy- 
ties to go to Sir William Johnſton in the ſame 
manner as the reſt. The number of priſo- 
ners delivered exceeded three hundred, and 
it was expected that the Engliſh parties would 


bring in near one hundred more from their 


different towns. The: general declared, in 
juſtice to colonel Bouquet, that nothing but 


a firm and ſteady: conduct, which he obſerved 


in all his tranſactions with thoſe treacherous 
ſavages could have ever brought them to a ſe- 
rious peace, which he now hoped would be 


as laſting as it was general. 


A. D. 1765. His majeſty went to the houſe 


of peers, on the tenth day of January, and 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament with the fol- 


lowing ſpeech from the throne. 
Ml.y lords and gentlenen, 


The ſituation. of affairs both at home and 
abroad, has enabled me to allow you that re- 


ceſs, which has been uſual in times of public 


tranquillity. I have now the ſatisfaction to 


inform you, that I have agreed with my good 
brother the king of Denmark, to cement the 
union which has long ſubſiſted between the 


two crowns, by the marriage of the prince 
Royal with my ſiſter the princeſs Carolina 


Matilda, which is to be ſolemnized as ſoon 
as their reſpective ages will permit. I obſerve, 
with pleaſure, that the events which haye 


happened in the courſe of the laſt year, give 
us 
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tain. 


couragement ſhall never be wanting where 


peace, which has been ſo happily eſtabliſhed, 
and which it is my reſolution ſtrictly to main- 
Fhe courts of France and Spain have 
given me freſh aſſurances of their good diſpo- 
ſitions. The future quiet of the empire has 
been confirmed, by the unanimous choice of 
a ſucceſſor to the Imperial dignity; and the 
peaceable election of the king of Poland, bas 
prevented thoſe fatal conſequences, which, 
upon ſimilar occaſions, have ſo frequent] 
been deſtructive to the repoſe of Europe. 

am happy, therefore, to meet my parliament, 
at a time, when no foreign diſturbances in- 


terrupt their conſultations for the internal | 
1] ſelf a. candidate for the vacant poſt; but 


good order and proſperity of my kingdom. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


I ſhall aſk for the current ſervice of the | 


year, no other ſupplies than ſuch as are ne- 


ceſſary for thoſe- eſtabliſhments, which have 


already met with your approbation, and I 
will order the proper eſtimates for this pur- 
poſe to be laid before you. I muſt, however, 
earneſtly recommend to you the continuance 
of rhat attention which you have hitherto 
ſhewn to the improvement of the public re- 
venue, and the diminution of the public debt. 
For theſe deſirable and neceſſary ends, I am 
per ſuaded, that you will purſue every proper 
meaſure which the ſtate of my dominions, 
and the circumſtances of the times require. 
My lords and Gentlemen, "00 
- The experience which I had of your former 
conduct, makes me rely on your wiſdom and 
firmneſs in promoting that obedience to the 
laws, and reſpect to the legiſlative authority 


us reaſon to hope for the duration of that | 


, | 


—_y 


of this kingdom, which is eſſentially neceſſary | 
for the ſafety of the whole, and in eſtabliſn- 


ſtrengthen every part of my dominions, for 
their mutual benefit and fupport. . The affec- 


tion which I bear to my. people excites my | 


earneſt wiſhes, that every ſeſſion of parhament 
may be diſtinguiſhed by ſome plans for the 
public advantage, and for their relief from 
thoſe difficulties, which an expenſive war has 
brought on them. My concurrence and en- 


their welfare is concerned; and I truſt, that for 


— — — — — m — 
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the attainment of that great object, you wilt 


reſted regard for genuine merit, by electi 


1 C This gentleman having 
reduced his cireumſtances, by his connections 
with ſeveral publie ſpirited plans, had for 
ſome years paſt lived in obſcurity, and abridg- 
ed himſelf of every ſuperfluity, gradually to 
compenſate the loſs of his creditors. Such 
was his modeſty, that he was not without 
much difficulty prevailed upon to offer-him- 


merit overcame every obſtacle, and his grate- 
ful fellow citizens exulted in an opportunity 


given ſuch abundant and uncommen: proofs 
of his integrity. | E 
No leſs than fifty- five refolutions of the 
committee of ſupply, were, on the ſeventh 
day of February agreed to by the houſe of 


commons, for impoſing much the ſame ſtamp 


duties upon our people in America, as are 
payable here in England; but as they were 
afterwards formed into a bill, and the bill 
paſſed into a law, which muſt have been in 
every ones hands, we omit them, and only 
obſerve, that by the laſt it was reſolved, that 
all the ſaid duties be paid into the receipt of 
his majeſty's exchequer, and there be reſerv- 
ed from time to time, and diſpoſed of by par- 
lament, towards further defraying the neceſ- 
ſary expences of defending, protecting, and 


ſecuring the ſaid colonies and plantations. A 
few days after it was reſolved, that for: the 


ing ſuch regulations, as may beſt connect and better ſupply of our export trade to Africa, 


with fuch coarſe printed callicoes and other 
goods, being the product or manufacture of 
the Eaſt Indies, or other places beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, as are prohibited to be 
wore in Great Britain; the Eaſt India com- 
pany be permitted to import the ſame from 


— 


dominions, under proper limitations and re- 
" 8 2 a * . 5 3 2 1 7 
ſtrictions. That upon failure of the ſaid com- 


pany's keeping the ſaid export trade Tupplied | 
| 1 1 


proceed with temper, unanimity and diſpatch. 


The liverymen of the city of London, dur- 
ing this month, ſhewed a noble and diſinte- 


Mr. Alderman Janſſen to the office of Cham- 
| berlain of that city. 


of publicly honouring a man, who had 


any port of Europe not within his majeſty's | 


78 


with a ſufficient quantity of ſuch callicoes and. || ſeven thouſand people ſtarving for want of 
other goods, other perſons be permitted to employment in the weaving branch, that the 
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import the ſame into this kingdom from any ll public compaſſion being excited, a ſubſcription 


— 


fuck part of Europe, under proper limitations || was generouſl) ſet on foot for their relief, and 
and reſtrictions. That the ſaid callicoes 52 con 1derable ſums were raiſed s 

other goods, which ſhalt be ſo imported, be [| month of ; n, 

liable to pay the ſame duties, as if the fame ron, was tried by his peers in Weſtminſter, or 
were imported by the ſaid: company from the an unhappy affair, which happened between. 


Eaſt-Indies, or any other place beyond the |} his lordſhip and a member of the lower houſe, 
Cape of Good Hope and BA es I when, alder a learned diſcuſſion of the caſe, 
Mr. John Williams, bookſeller, was; on || the peers adjourned to their own: houſe and 
the fourteenth of this month, brought, pur- || after ſome conſideration returned, when they 
ſuant to a former ſentence, from the King's found: his lordſhip guilty of felony, but not 
Bench priſon, to ſtand in the pillory, in New- || of murder. . 
palace- yard, Weſtminſter, for re-publiſhing || His majeſty went to the houſe of peers, om 
the North Briton in volumes. A few mi- || the twelfth of this month, and in a ſpeech 
nutes after twelve he mounted amidſt the from the throne informed them, that the ten- 
repeated acclamations of upwards of ten thou- || der concern he felt for his faithful ſubjects, 
ſand people, who maintained an inceſſant made him anxious to provide for every. poſ- 
mout during the hour of his ſtanding. Op- | fible event, which might effect their future | 
poſite to the pillory were erected four Tadders, || happineſs or ſecurity. That his late indiſpo- 
with cords running from each other, on which || ſition, though not attended with danger, had 
were hung a jaek boot, an ax, and a Scotch led him to conſider the ſituation un. which. 
bonnet, The two latter, after remaining | his kingdom and his family might be left, if 
there ſome time were burnt, and the boot be- it ſhould: pleafe God to put a period te His 
headed. During his ſtand alſo, a purple life, while his ſucceſſor was of tender years.. 
purſe ornamented with orange colour'd rib- That the high importance of this ſubject to 
bons, was produced by a gentleman eminent the public ſafety, good order and tranquillity,, 
for his patriotiſm, who began a collection for || the paternal affection which he bore to his. 
the benefit of the culprit, after which, the children and to all his people, and his earneſt” 
purſe being carried: round, every one contri- || deſire that every precaution ſhould be taken, 
buted according to pleaſure, to the amount || which might tend to preſerve the conſtitution 
in the whole, as was ſuppoſed, of upwards || of Great Britain undiſturbed, and the qigni- 
of two hundred guineas. He had a ſprig of || ty and luſtre of his crown unimpaired, had. 
laurel in his hand all the time; and received, || determined him to lay this weighty buſineſs 
on this occaſion, greater and louder marks of || before his parliament-; and as his health was. 
the public applauſe, than would perhaps have ||| now perfectly reſtored through the indulgence 
been given to a ſovereign prince, at the of providence, he took the earlieſt opportu- 
head of a victorious army. NN [ 

His majeſty had fixed on the twenty third 


H: | their moſt* ſerious deliberation, the maki 
of march, as the day of his going to the 


| ſuch proviſion as would. be neceſſary, in caſe 
houſe of peers, in order to give the royat aſ- any of his children ſhould” ſucceed to his 
ſent to various bills prepared for that purpoſe; || throne, before they ſhould reſpectively attain 
but being prevented by indiſpoſition, that the age of eighteen years. That to this end 
buſineſs was tranſacted by commiſſion. Ma- | he propoſed do their conſideration, whether, 
ny people in different parts ef the kingdom under the preſent circumſtances, it would not 
ſuſtained great loſſes by high winds and ex- be expedient to veſt in him the power of ap- 
ceſſive floods, during this month, and pointing from time to time, by inſtrument 
ſuch was the forlorn ſituation of ſix or in writing under his ſign manual, either the 
Nan Woe 4 7 13 r an o rinnen enen nne | 
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In the month of April, William, lord By- | 


nĩty of meeting them; and recommending to 
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co ſſor, and the regent of theſe kingdoms, un- 


regulations, as are ſpecified ee in 


„ Zh. - e en 
As regency bill was, not long afterwards, | 
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< veen, or any other perſon of his royal family, 
95 be the guardian of the rſon of ſuch ſuc- 


til ſuch ſucceſſor ſhall attain the age of eigh- 
teen years, ſubject to the like reſtrictions and 


an act paſſed upon a ſimilar occaſion in the 
twenty-fourth year of the reign of the late 


king, his royal grandfather: the regent ſo | 
| lord chancellor, or lord keeper, or firſt com- 


appointed to be aſſiſted by a council compoſed 
of the ſeveral perſons, who by reaſon of their 
dignities and offices, are conſtituted members 
6f "the council eſtabliſhed by that act, toge- 
ther with thoſe, whom they might think pro- 
r to leave to his-nominatian, 1... _ 

The poor weavers of Spital, fields and parts 
adjacent, aſſembled on the morning of the 
ſeventh of May, by beat of drum, to the 
number, as ſuppoſed, of upwards of fifty 
thouſand, and proceeded in three large bodies 
to Weſtminſter, where they ſtopped the car- 


riages of the members, beſceching them to 


compaſſionate their diſtreſſed ſituation, but 
behaved in all other reſpects with the utmoſt 
decorum. They continued aſſembled till 
near four o'clock, when being informed by 
their heads, that hand bills would be diſtri- 
buted next day, which would allay all their 
fears, and every other neceſſary ſtep be taken 
for their advantage, they were recommended 
to ſeparate peaceably, on which they repaired 
to their ſeveral habitations. | 
Their principal orator was a Welſhman; 
who veceived the meſſage at St. James's a 
few days after, and then drew his brethren 
off to the green Park and ſignified to them 
what had paſſed, from a tree. On another 
occaſion he harangued them in Old-palace- 
yard, perſuading them to diſperſe, and 
ſeemed to behave in a very decent and modeſt 
manner. 2 re bart 
As theſe people aſſembled from time to 
time, ſeveral outrages were committed, but 
the tumults were at length ſuppreſſed by the 
united influence of the military and judiciary 
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paſſed, in conſequence of his majeſty's repre- 
ſentation to the parliament, by which the 
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conſiſt of the dukes of York and Glouceſter, 


the princes. Henry Frederic, and Frederic 


William, and the duke of Cumberland, (the 
ſaid. princes Henry' Frederic, and Frederic 


William, to be members of the ſaid council 
| of regency, when they ſhall reſpectively attain 


the age of twenty-one yeats,) and alſo of the 
erſons and officers following. The archbi- 
op of Canterbury for the time being; the 


miſſioner, named in any commiſſion for the 


cuſtody of the great ſeal of Great Britain 


for the time being; the lord treaſurer of 
Great Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner in 
that office for the time being; the lord preſi- 
dent of the council for the time being; the 
lord high admiral. of Great Britain, or the 


| firſt commiſſioner for executing that office ; 
| the two principal ſecretaries of ſtate for the 


time being; and the lord chief juſtice of the 


| king's or queen's bench for the time being. 
But if any of the king's brothers, or his uncle, 


council for aſſiſting the regent was decreed to 


| ſhall die, during his majeſty's reign, or ſhall 


be nominated regent on his demiſe, his ma- 
jeſty, by three inſtruments- under his ſign ma- 
nual, ſealed and depoſited, and revocable at 
E may appoint ſome other perſon to 

of the council, and ſuch inſtruments of 
nomination are to be produced unopened to 
the privy council. | 


Not long after theſe tranſactions in parlia- 


ment, an account arrived of the ſucceſs of 
his majeſty's arms in conjunction with the 
company's troops in the Eaſt Indies; a com- 
plete victory having been obtained over the 
king and vizier Hindortan, by major Hector 
Monro, They had ſix thouſand men ſlain on 
the field of battle, and loſt, beſides ſtores of 
various kinds, one hundred and thirty pieces 
of cannon. - Fr . 7 
The major went out, on the morning of the 
action, with ſome of the principal officers, 
o reconnoitre the ſituation. of the enemy, 


intending to attack them the following day; 
but finding their whole army under arms, he 
returned to the camp, ordered in the advanced 
poſts and grand guard, the drums to beat to 


arms, and in leſs than twenty minutes, the 


| line of battle was formed, having made the 


diſpoſition the preceding day. The enemy 
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began to cannonade about nine in the morn- 

ing, and the action became general in about 

half an hour afterwards. . Is 
In the front of the Engliſharmy was'a mo- 


raſs, which prevented their moving forward 


for ſome time, by which means they were 
much galled by the enemy's cannon. The 
major then ordered /a | battalion of ſeapoys, 
with one gun, from the right of the firſt 
line, to move forward in order to ſilence one 
of their batteries, which played upon his 
flank, and afterwards was forced to ſupport it 
by another battalion, which had the deſired 
effect. NHe then ordered both the lines to face 
to the right, and keep marching in order to 
clear the left wing of the morafs; which done, 
to face to the former front, the right wing 
wheeling up to the left, to clear a tope or 


ſmall wood that was upon the right; then the 


firſt line moved forward, keeping a very briſk 
cannonade. Major Monro then ſent orders 
to major Pemble, who commanded the ſecond 
line, to face it to the right about, and follow 
the firſt; but that officer ſaw the propriety of 
ſuch a movement, and had begun to put it 
into execution before he received the orders. 
Immediately after both lines puſhed forwards 


with ſuch ardour and reſolution, and the ſmall 


arms were plied with ſuch vigour, that the 
enemy ſoon after began to give way, and five 


minutes before twelve, their whole army was 


put to flight. According to the account of 
the commander in chief, major Pemble and 


captain Charles Gordon ſignalized their va- 


lour in this action, and had their horſes ſhot 
under them. 


much during this year by frequent fires, which, 
together with the many incendiary letters that 
were diſperſed, kept the inhabitants for ſome 
time in the utmoſt dread. Several incendia- 
ries were taken into cuſtody, and the utmoſt 
precaution uſed to 
their horrid deſigns. 


Subſcriptions were now opened for, and the 
public bounty moſt generouſly extended, to- 


wards a great number of unfortunate ſufferers, 


who had loſt all, or the greater part of their 
effects, 


ſuch was the extraordinary amount of the 


prevent the execution of 
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| by. the ſoldiers in Dublin, having 


contribution, that every claimant was paid 
the full value of their loſs ; a laudable exam 
ple well worthy of general imitation, _ 
About two o'clock in the morning of the 
twenty-firſt day of Auguſt, the queen was 
ſafely delivered of a prince, who was after- 
| wards baptized by the name of William Hen- 
An account of ſeveral outrages, committed 
| been laid 
before the king, by his excellency the earl 
of Hertford, lord lieutenant of Ireland; his 


majeſty was thereupon pleaſed to order his 


| excellency to ſignify his pleaſure to the lords 


| juſtices, that ir be given out in public or- 
ders in every quarter in Ireland; that his 


1 


and diſpleaſure, the accounts of the late be- 


haviour of the garriſon of Dublin, of ſuch 
dangerous tendency to the peace and ſafety 
of ſociety, and utterly ſubverſive of all mi- 
litary diſcipline; that his majeſty expects and 


majeſty received, with the utmoſt ſurprize 


| do, upon all occaſions, demean themſelves 


by a dreadful fire at Rotherhithe; for | 


| nour the 


requires from his army 1n Ireland, that they 


quietly and peaceably and in perfect obedience 
and ſubmiſſion to the laws; and that it is his 


marks of his diſpleaſure to all military per- 
ſons whatever, who ſhall, in any reſpect, act 
contrary thereto. Mens : 
Information was given, by letters received 
from North Carolina, that many outrages had 


lawleſs banditti, who had murdered - ſome 
Cherokees in alliance with the Engliſh, and 


| | that colonel Lewis, in conſequence thereof, 
The city of London and its ſuburbs ſuffered 


diſpatched expreſſes to the lieutenant gover- 


nor of Virginia, and it was reſolved by the 


= 


burgeſſes of that colony, That the killing, 
the Cherokee Indians, as mentioned in a let- 
ter of colonel Andrew Lewis, to his ho- 
; 83 which he has been pleafed 
to lay before the houſe of burgeſſes, is a fla- 
grant violation of the treaties of peace eſta- 


| lony, and that the offenders ought to be pro- 
' ſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity.” The lieu- 


—— 


clamation, for apprehending the ringleaders, 


a pardon 


majeſty's fixed reſolution to ſhew the higheſt 


been committed in that country, by a ſer of 


bliſhed and ſubſiſting between his majeſty and 
the ſaid Indians, and of the lawrbf this co- 


' tenant governor then offered a reward by pro- 
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a pardon to any of them not an actual perpe - 
trator of the murder, who ſhould make ſuch 
diſcovery, that the reſt might be brought to 
Juſtice. ' Colonel Lewis had apprehended two 
of the murderers,” and ſent two meſſengers to 
the Cherokees, to inform them of the whole 
affair; by which, means the miſcreants were 
brought .to condign puniſhment ; and the 
conſequence was, a total ſuppreſſion of the 


tumults. 


The ſame accounts likewiſe contained a 
moſt affecting narrative of the arrival of the 


priſoners at the Engliſh camp, after the defeat 


of the Ohio Indians by the forces under the 


command of general Bouquet. This ſcene 


exhibited a view of fathers and mothers re- 
cognizing and claſping their once loſt babes ; 
huſbands hanging round the necks of their 
newly recovered wives; ſiſters and brothers 


unexpectedly meeting together after a long 


ſeparation, ſcarce able to ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage. | ; 

Thoſe who diſcovered and recognized each 
other, gave way to the moſt extravagant rap- 
rures of joy, while feelings of a very differ- 
ent nature were painted in the looks of others, 
flying from place to place in eager enquiries 
0 relatives not to be found, trembling to 
receive an anſwer to their queſtion; diſtract- 
ed with doubts, hopes, and fears, on obtain- 
ing no account of thoſe they ſought; or chill- 
ed with horror, on being made acquainted 
with the deplorable fate of their friends and 
relatives. 2 

This affecting ſcene was not a little height- 


ened by the part which the Indians bore in it; 


who, ſeeming to have forgot the fierceneſs of 
their diſpoſitions, delivered up their beloved 
captives with the utmoſt reluctance, ſhed tor- 
rents of tears over them, recommended them 
to the care and protection of the commanding 
officers ; their regard to them continued all 


the time they remained in the camp. They 


viſited them from day to day ; and brought 


them what corn, ſkins, horſes, and other mats- | 


ters they had beſtowed on them, while in 


- their families, accompanied with other pre- 


ſents, and all the marks of the moſt ſincere 


and tender affection. Nay, they. ſtopped | 
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not here; but when the army marched, ſome 
of the Indians ſollicited and obtained leave 
to accompany their former captives all the 
way to Fort Pitt, and employ themſelves in 
hunting, and bringing proviſions to them on 
the road. A young Indian carried this ſtill 
further, and gave an inſtance of love, which 
would cut a figure even in romance. 


of Virginia, to whom he was ſo ſtrongly at- 


remonſtrances on the imminent danger to 
which he expoſed himſelf, by approaching 
the frontiers, he perſiſted in, following her, 
at the riſk of being killed by the ſurviving 
-relations of many-unfortunate perſons whom 


made priſoners. 


eſteem, on finding, in ſavages, qualities ſuch 
as theſe, which are an undoubted proof that 
their barbarines are the effects of wrong edu- 
cation, and falſe notions of bravery and he- 
roiſm; and alſo that as nature has made them 
fir ſubjects of cultivation, *tis the indiſpen- 


| 


ö 


| Indians about ſix months before. 


all poſſible aſſiſtance in this way. If theſe 
inſtances of Indian tenderneſs and humanity 
are deemed worthy of particular notice ; it 
is preſumed we may cite one amongſt our 


| ſible duty of a civilized people, to yield them 


tion and imitation, 
A woman was brought into the camp at 
Muſkingam, among the captives, having a 
| babe about. three months old at her breaſt. 
One of the Virginia volunteers ſoon knew her 
to be his wife, who had been taken by the 
She was 
immediately delivered to her overjoyed huſ- 
band, who- flew with her to his tent, and 
cloathed her and his child in proper apparel. 
But their joy after the firſt tranſports was 
ſoon damped, by the reflection that another 


| own people, as claiming at once our admira- 


dear child captivated from the mother, and 


ſeparated from her, was ſtill miſſing, although 
many children had been brought in. A few 
. days afterwards a number of other priſoners 
were brought to the camp, among whom 


were ſeveral more children, The woman 
r ir Abc 


Among the captives was a young woman 


tached, as to call her his wife.. Againſt all 


the people of his nation had either ſcalped or 


Our wonder is not more excited than our 


A e, e 


t for, and one ſuppoſed to be her's, || 
en. 45 ; not till they had deſtroyed all the goods and 


was produced to her. Art firſt ſight ſhe was 
uncertain ; but viewing the child with great 


_ earneſtneſs, ſhe ſoon recollected his features; 
and was ſo overcome with joy, that literally | 
forgetting her ſucking child, ſhe dropt it | 
from her arms, and catching up the new | 
found child in an extacy, carried it off, un- | 
able to ſpeak for joy : the father ſeizing the | 
babe ſhe had let fall, followed her with no | 


leſs tranſport and affection. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that there were ſome grown perſons, 


who appeared extremely unwilling to return 


from their captivity. 


The Shawaneſe were obliged to bind ſeve- | 


ral of their priſoners, .and force them along 
to the camp, and ſome women, who had been 
delivered up, afterwards found means to 
eſcape, and ran back to the Indian towns. 
Some who could not make their eſcape clang 
to their ſavage acquaintance at parting, and 


for many days afterwards, refuſed all kind of | 


ſuſtenance, and continued to lament their fate 
bitterly, _ + jr 
The following paragraph, from the ſpeech 
of the Shawaneſe chief on delivering up his 
priſoners, is a ſtrong proof of the above ob- 
ſervation, concerning their tenderneſs and 
affection for the captives, whom they had 
preſerved. | 
„Fathers (ſaid he to the Engliſh) we have 
& brought your fleſh and blood to you: they 
„ have been all united to us by adoption 
and although we now deliver them; we 
will always look upon them as our relations, 
whenever the great ſpirit is pleaſed that 
* we may viſit them. We have taken as 
* much care of them as if they were our own 
„ fleſh and blood. They are now become 
* unacquainted with your cuſtoms and man- 
„% ners, and therefore we requeſt you will 
« uſe them tenderly and kindly, which 
« will induce them to live contentedly with 
„% you,” "be? RAS. 
A dangerous mob aroſe in the latter end of 
this ſummer, at Boſton in New-England on 
account of the ſtamp duty, and did conſide- 
rable miſchief At length the magiſtracy 
raiſed and armed five hundred men, and com- 


| 


mitted ſeveral of their rioters to goal ; but 


papers of the comptroller, judge of the ad- 
miralty, diſtributor of the ſtamps, as well as 
every individual article in the houſe of the 
lieutenant governor, even to the uncovering 
his houſe, burning all his books and-papers, 
carrying off even his clothes, as well as 
thoſe of his ſiſter and daughter, putting them 
on by way of maſquerade ; beſides nine 
hundred pounds ſterling in caſh, ſcarcely 


| leaving him any more than the fhirt he had 
on | | 


They acted in the ſame manner at Newport 
in Rhode iſland; ſo that the principal per- 
ſons were obliged to fly for refuge on board 
a man of war then lying in the harbour. 
Violent oppoſition- was alſo made to the new 
tax in almoſt all the other parts of North A- 
merica. 8 | 
The earl of Hertford having been appoint- 


ed Lord Lieutenant general, and general 


governor of Ireland, opened the ſeſſion of 
parliament, in that kingdom on the twen- 


ty-ſecond of October with the following — 


| ſpeech. | 


My lords and gentlemen, . 
I am honoured with his majeſty's command 
to meet you in parliament, and embrace with 
-ſingular ſatisfaction this opportunity of con- 
curring with you in promoting his majeſty's 
moſt gracious and cordial intention for the 
proſperity of this his kingdom of Ireland. 
Long and E experience hath raiſed in 
my mind, the moſt honourable ſentiments of 
your zeal and affection for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, and of your ſerious attention to the 
welfare of your country; and conſcious that 
theſe will be the ſole objects of my conduct, 
I reſt aſſured that this ſeſſion of parliament 
will be eminently diſtinguiſhed» by our lau- 
dable emulation, how beſt to be informed of 
the means, and moſt effectually to carry them 
into execution. This will prove the moſt 
acceptable ſervice to his majeſty, and unani- 
mity in your proceedings beſt expreſs your 


ſenſe of the happineſs enjoyed under the go- 
vernment you are ſupporting; and your gra- 
_ .. Hitude 
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titude for his majeſty's paternal care and pro- 
tection of his, people. In this light his ma- 
jeſty has moſt graciouſly accepted and highly 
approved of your paſt conduct, and by your 
preſervance in theſe principles, the future fe- 
licity of this kingdom will be eſtabliſhed. 


Intereſted as we are in the domeſtic happineſs 


of our moſt amiable ſovereign, and the ſta- 
bility of his moſt illuſtrious houſe, you will 
receive with Þleaſure, information of the 
increaſe of his royal family, by the au- 
ſpicious birth of another prince deſcended 
from him. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


I have ordered the proper. officers to pre- || 


are the ſeveral accounts and eſtimates to- be 
laid before you, and doubt not but you will 
find that your ſupplies have been properly 
applied to the public ſervices. His majeſty 
is well pleaſed that thoſe ſervices have been 
anſwered without making uſe of the confiden- 
tial credit, which his majeſty conſidered as 
your wiſe precaution againſt caſes of neceſ- 


ſity. As I have nothing in command to aſk, 


bur the uſual ſupplies, I am confident you 
will eſteem it your duty and intereſt, that his 
majeſty's eſtabliſhment be ſupported with 


. dignity and honour, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

Times of peace are the ſeaſons to deliberate 
on the means to render the natural advantages 
of this country molt uſeful to its inhabi- 
tants, and to increaſe national wealth by the 
employment of the people. Policy directs 
where the country admits of it, the choice 
of ſome principal object of induſtry as the 
ſtaple of commerce. The linen manufacture 
in its ſeveral branches is evidently that ob- 
ject in Ireland. The produce ſhews its con- 
ſequence; your care will be to aſſiſt the pro- 


greſs, and by prudent laws to guard againſt 


private frauds, which prevent the conſump- 


tion, and will deſtroy the credit of this com- 
It would be 
highly pleaſing to me, were my adminiſtra- | 


modity at foreign markets, 


tion marked by any uſeful ſervices to this 
moſt valuable trade. When our thoughts are 
turned to promote induſtry in the people, we 
thould remember how neceſſary religious 


8 HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
principles, and virtuous education are, to ob- . 


ll 


AD. 196 3. 


tain that end. 


The Charter {hoblls were firſt inftitured . 


for this purpoſe, You have repeatedly given 
them parliamentary aſſiſtance; your expe- 


rience, therefore, of their utility, will induce | 
you to continue them under your protection: 
other particulars muſt be left to your wiſ-- 
dom, with this aſſurance, that duty and the 


warmeſt zeal will ever engage my vigilant 
attention, to preyent what may tend to the 
prejudice, and to forward every meaſure for 


the peace, ſafety, and proſperity of Ireland.“ 


The commiſſioners of the longitude having, 
about this time, repreſented to the commil- 
ſioners of the navy, that Mr. John Harriſon 
had aſſigned to them, for the uſe of the pub- 
lic, the property of three ſeveral time keepers, 
and alſo explained to them the principle upon 


which they are conſtructed ; the latter order- 


ed this ingenious artiſt, the reward to which, 
by previous contract, he was entitled, for 0 
curious and uſeful a diſcovery. 

To the great and ſincere grief of all lovers 
of virtue and their country, his royal high- 
neſs William Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, 
departed this life on the thirty- firſt day of 
October. 
ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by the rup- 
ture of ſome blood- veſſel in the brain. 

We flatter ourſelves that the characters we 
have drawn of perſons whoſe virtues have ren- 


| dered them reſpectable, or vices odious in the 
eye of the public, have formed no unuſeful, 


no unentertaining part of this hiſtory; and 
it would be a piece of injuitice to mankind, 


to paſs over in ſilence, the many qualities of 


an illuſtrious prince, which at once rendered 
him the delight and ornament of human na- 
ture. A review of his life will afford a moſt 
ſhining example of patriotiſm, valour, juſtice, 
friendſhip, ſincerity and humanity. Inflexi- 
| bly attached to the intereſt of his country, 
he braved every danger, nor. indulged a 
thought of life, when called on his ſovereign's 
duty. Patriotic from principle, he gave ſanc- 
tion to wiſe and conſtitutional meaſures z nor 


feared to diſcountenance the ſchemes of op- 


preſſion, ambition and avarice. Conſcien- 
| TOOL, 


His death, which was ab 5 — was 
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tiouſly 
of rank linio 
to eſcape his reſentment. Refined in his 
friendſhip, he ſweetened life by a judicious 
ſelection of worthy men to partake at his 


„ nor 


violably ſincere, he never 8 without 
deliberation, or the moſt punctual per- 
formance of his engagements. Above all, 
ſympathetically humane, and extenſively ge- 
nerous, his royal heart never failed to feel, 


his fellow creatures of every age, ſex, and 
condition. 


ment of the poor, With theſe virtues: to 
preponderate, his foibles may be eafily con- 
_ ſigned to oblivion, eſpecially when. it is re- 
membered, that to err is the lot of humanity, 
but to do good 1s the property of piety. It 
ſome from prejudice may deem our deſcription 
exaggerated, we preſume others from juſtice 
will allow it but adequate, nor refrain a tribu- 
tary tear at the loſs of ſo eminent a compound 
of all that was great, excellent, and amia- 
ble in human nature. | 11 
A moſt terrible fire broke out on the ſe- 
venth of October, near the end of Biſhop's- 
gate- ſtreet, next Cornhill, when the wind be- 
ing weſterly, the flames ſoon ſpread, and the 
fire communicated itſelf to all the four corner 
houſes, which were burning at one time. On 
the whole it was computed, that above a 
hundred houſes were conſumed, and that more 


from the late dreadful one in march, 1748. 
The flames were ſo rapid that the unhappy 
ſufferers had ſcarce time to ſave any of their 
effects; but a contribution being ſet on foot, 
conſiderable ſums were raiſed for the uſe ef 
ſuch as choſe to accept the donations of the 
public. fy. 


o 


Boſton in New England, that a committee 
was choſen to draw up and tranſmit to Mr. 
ſecre y Conway, and colonel Barre, ſeve- 
ral addreſſes of thanks for their patriotic 
ipeeches in parliament, in favour of the co- 
louies, and to deſire correct copies thereof to 

57 You. II. | | 4. 
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juſt, he rewarded merit irreſpective 
ſuffered the dignified Minion | 


hoſpitable board, and amuſe his leiſure hours 
with an unreſerved affability of converſe. In- 


nor his royal hand to relieve” the diſtreſſes of | 


Nay, he ſought opportunities for 
doing good, and ſtudied plans for the employ- | 


533 
be placed among their moſt precious ar- 
chieves, and voted the pictures of thoſe 
entlemen to be placed in their town hall. 


5 


| 


The ſtamp duty was ſo repugnant to the ideas 
of the people of America, that in molt of 
the northern colonies, they obliged the ſtamp 
officers to reſign their places; and When the 
| perſon appointed for Virgmia arrived there, 
he was treated with elegance and. reſpect,” but 
obliged next morning to.re-embark on his re- 
turn to England. When the ſtamped papers 
arrived at Philadelphia, the - veſſels in the 
harbour hoiſted their colours half maſt high, 
| the bells rung being muffled, and every coun- 
tenance. betrayed dejection; finally, they 
obliged the ſtamp diſtributor to promiſe not 
to exerciſe his office, and the ſtamped papers 
were obliged to be taken on board a man of 
| war to prevent their being totally deſtroyed by 
| the people. | 
The lawyers of New Jerſy alſo came to an 
| unanimous reſolution not to make uſe of the 
ſtamped papers. 

The corpſe of his late royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland was, on-the evening of 
| the ninth of December, privately interred in 
the royal vault in king Henry the ſeventh's 
chapel at Weſtminſter, the body having been 
| privately conveyed to the prince's chamber 
the night before. About ten o'clock the pro- 
ceſſion began to move, paſſing through the 
old palace yard, to the ſouth caſt door of the 
abbey, at. the entrance of which, the dean 
and prebends attended by the choir, received 
the body, falling into the proceſſion. juſt be- 


loſs had been ſuſtained from this fire, than || 


It appeared by advices received from 


fore the officers of arms who conducted the 
lord chamberlain, and ſo proceeded into the 
chapel, where the body was depoſited on 
treſſels, the head towards the altar, the co- 
ronets and cuſhion being laid upon the coffin, 
and the canopy held over it, while the ſervice 
was read by the dean of Weſtminſter; the 
chief mourner, and his two ſupporters, ſit- 
ting on chairs at the head of the corpſe and 
the ſupporters of the pall on eĩther fide. The 
part of the ſervice before the interment being 
read, the corpſe was depoſited, in the vault, - 
and the dean having finiſhed the funeral ſor; 
vice, Garter proclaimed his royal highngſs's 

{tile as follows. Rn: 
es Thus 
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Thus it hath pleaſed” Almighty God to 


 meflage juſt now received, relative to the 


* 
o 


take out of this tranſitory life unto his divine 
mercy, the late moſt high, moſt mighty, and 
moſt illuſtrious prince William Auguſtus, 
Duke of Cumberland, and duke of Brunſwic 
and Lunenberg, marquis of Berkhamſtead, | 
earl of Kennington, viſcount Trematon, ba- 
ron of the iſle of Alderney, knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, and firſt and 


principle companion of the moſt honourable | | | 
| ing afſembled at New York, to take the 
| ſtamp act into conſideration ; after coming to. 


order of the Bath, third ſon- of his late moſt 
excellent majeſty king George the ſecond.” 


Twenty-one pieces of artillery were drawn || | | 
| the houſe of reprefentatives of Maſſachyſer's. 
bay animadverted very ſmartly on ſome ex- 


into the park, and minute guns fired during 


the ceremony, and three battalions of foot | 
guards were drawn up in St. Margaret's | 
church yard, and fired vollies on a ſignal | 
given, as ſoon as the corpſe was depoſited. | 
The minute guns at the Tower were fired as | 

1s cuſtomary on like occaſions. 


About this time advices were received, by 
which it appeared that upon the arrival of the 
ſtamps at New York, there was a general 
ſign of mourning. The merchants ſoon after 
met and reſolved to have no more goods ſhip- 
ped from Great-Britain, unleſs the ſtamp act 
was tepealted ; to countermand all orders al- 
ready ſent, and not to vend any goods ſent 
from Great Britain after the firſt of January 
1766. 1 

The ſtamped paper having been ſecured by 
the governor, in Fort George, a great aſſem- 
bly of perſons, preceded by lights, went to 
the fort, took from the ſtables the governor's 
coach, which, with his effigy, they burnt, 
with every mark of contempt, and exaſpera- 
tion, under the guns of the-fort. After this 
they went to the houſe of major James (a ſup- 
poſed abettor of the ſtamp act) whoſe goods 
they likewiſe ſeized and conſumed, The next 
day they forced from his excellency a decla- 
tation that he would have nothing to do with 
the ſtamps. The governor of Maryland hav- 


ing deſired the advices of the aſſembly, with |] 


reſpect to taking care of the ſtamp papers, as 
the officer appointed for that purpoſe had 
gone off: They replied; © In anſwer to your 


ſtamped paper, we ſhould think ourſelves ex- 


* „* 
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tremely happy, were we in cireumſtances t6 


adviſe your excellenty on fo new a ſuhject; 
but it being a matter of importance, and 


| ſuch as we do not think ourſelves at liberty to 


adviſe in, without the inſtruction of our 
conſtituents, which we cannot now obtain; 
we hope your excellency will think us excuſ- 
g to offer any advice upon the 


occaſion.“ 555 
The agents from the ſeveral colonies, hav- 


many warm reſolutions. were ſeparated ; and 


preſſions in their governor's late fpeech. In 
ſhort, the diſcontent and diſſatis faction was ſo. 
eral all over North America; as to be very 


ort of exciting a general inſurrection, and 
| the printers continued to publiſh their papers. 


every where without ſtamps. © 
His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 
the ſeventeenth day of December, and being 
ſeated on the throne with the uſual folemnity 
made the following ſpeech. 


My lords and gentlemen. Wee 
The preſent general ſtate of en e 
Europe gave me hopes that it would not have 


been neceſſary to aſſemble my parliament 


ſooner than is uſual in times of peace: but 
as matters of importance have lately occurred 


in ſome of my colonies in America, which 


will demand the moſt ſerious attention of 
parliament, and as further informations are 


daily expected from different parts of that 


country, of which I ſhall order the fulleſt 
accounts to be prepared for your conſideration; 
I have thought fit to call you > together, 
in order that the opportunity ma, be thereby 
given, to iſſue the neceſſary writs on the many 
vacancies that have ha d in the houſe of 
commons ſince the laſt ſeſſion, ſo that the 
parliament may be full, to proceed imme- 
diately after the uſual receſs, on the conſi- 
deration of ſuch weighty matters as will then 
come before you. 5 x 


71. 7 A a 


A. D. 1766. The parliament having ad- 


journed for the holidays, met again on the 
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th of January, vhen his maje 


_  drefled them in the following ſpeecn. 
erat} een 2 1 L007 Nee 
My lords and gentlemen, 0550 

When I met you laſt, I acquainted you, 

that matters of importance had happened in 


* 
* $ : 


. * 
- 
— 


America, which would demand the moſt ſe- 
I I eearneſtly recommend to you to 


—— 


tious attention of parliament. 
That no information which could ſerve to 
direct y 


our deliberations in ſo intereſting 2 


concern might be wanting, I have ordered all || —_— 
[ t utary 
| heart but the aſſertion of legal authority, the 


the papers that give any light into the origin, 
the ſs, or the tendency of the Aiffur: 


of the northern colonies, to be immediately 
laid beforepouy | ee 1 eee. 
No time has been loſt, on the firſt advice 
bf theſe diſturbances, to iſſue orders. to the 
governors of my 


manders of my 


exertion of all the powers of government, in || portance; and perhaps 


the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults, and in 
the effectual ſupport of lawful authority. 
Whatever remains to be done on this occa- 
ſion, I commit to your wiſdom; not doubting 
but your zeal for the honour of my crown, 
your attention to the juſt rights and authority 
of the Britiſh legiſlature, and your 
and concern for the welfare and proſperity of 
all my people, will guide you to ſuch ſound 
and prudent reſolutions, as may tend at once 
to preſerve thoſe conſtitutional rights over the 
colonies, and to reſtore to them that harmony 
and tranquillity, which have lately been in- 
terrupted by riots and diſorders of the moſt 
erous nature. e 

any alterations ſhould be wanting in the 
commercial œconomy of the plantations, 


doms and colonies, they will deſerve your 
moſt ſerious © conſideration. In effectuating 


oy Pine ſo worthy of your wiſdom and pub- 
tic fpirit, you may depend upon my moſt 


happy tranquillity, now ſubſiſting in Europe, 
will enable you to purſue ſuch objeats . 
N Policy with a more uninterrupted at- 
tention, OY N ths 


affection 


ANNE ne 717 
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Gentlemen of the hquſe of commons, 
I have ordered the pro 
current ſervice of the year to be laid before 
you.” Such ſupplies as you may grant, ſhall 
be duly applied with the utmoſt fidelity, and 


ſhalt be diſpenſed with the ſtricteſt ceconomy. = 
My lords and gentlemen, nm,, 
proceect 


in your deliberations with temper and unani- 


mity. The time requires, and I doubt not 


' 


progre | 
bances which have of late prevailed in ſome | 


: 


| 
| 
* * 
- 


rovinces, and to the com- || | p 
orces in America, for the | act, was in itſelf a matter of the higheſt im- 


| 4 
1 
| 


and the concord and 


of London, Briſtol, Liverpo 


but your own inclinations will lead you to 


diſpoſitions.” I have nothing at 


preſervation of the liberties of all my ſubjects, 
the equity and good order of my government, 
proſperity of all parts of 


my dominions. 
| The repeat or continuanee of the ſtamp 


there ſcarce ever was 
any affair debared in a Britiſh parliament, in 
which the public thought themſelves more 
deeply intereſted, or for the reſult of which, 
they felt a more impatient anxiety; nor was 
the reſt of Europe, the commercial 
cially, inattentive to the event. | 


part eſpe» 


5 
8 
2 


per eſtimates for the 


Petitions were received from the merchants 


ol, Lancaſter, 
Hull, .Glaſgow, &c. and indeed from moſt 
of the trading and manufacturing towns. and 


boroughs in the kingdom, ſetting forth the 
great decay of their trade, owing to the new 


laws and regulations made for America; the 


' vaſt quantity of our manufactures, (beſides 


thoſe articles imported from abroad, which 


were purchaſed either with our own manufac- 


. tures, or with the 


which may tend to enlarge and ſecure the mu- which the American trade formerly took off 


tual and beneficial intercourſe of my king- ' 


our hands: by hd 
nufacturers, ſeamen, and labourers had been 


duce of our colonies) 


all which, many thouſand ma- 


employed, to the very great and increaſing 
benefit of the nation. That in return for 


hearty concurrence and ſupport. The preſent. || from the colonies, rice, indigo, 


theſe exports, the petitioners had received 


tobacco, naval 


ſtores, oil, whale fins, furs, and lately pot- 


Jl 


aſh, with other ſtaple commodities, beſides a. 


large balance in remittances by bills of ex- 


change and bullion, obtained by the coloniſts 
FR ; FES Oi: A BE DIE D7 e 0 foot 
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Theſe 
the nature of this trade, conſiſting of _ | 
rt | 


and taken from them. 


py events, reduced to the neceſſity of apply. 


556 
for articles of their produce, not required for 
che Britiſh market; and therefore exported 
0 other places. 1 * 4:3 K 50. TJ 1 
peritions farther ſet forth, that from 


manufactures exported, and of the impor 
raw materials from America, many. of them 


higheſt importance in the commercial ſyſtem 


ficial to the ſtate, and ſo neceſſary for the 
ſupport of multitudes, then lay under ſuch 
difficulties and diſcouragements, that nothing 


without the immediate interpoſition of par- 
lament, 

That the colonies were then indebted to the 
merchants of Great Britain, to the amount 
of ſeveral millions ſterling : and that, when 
preſſed for payment, they appeal to paſt ex- 
perience in proof of their willingneſs ; but 
declare, it is not in their power at preſent to 
make good their engagements, alledging, that 
the taxes and reſtrictions laid upon them, and 
the extenſion of the juriſdiction of the vice- 
admiralty courts, eſtabliſhed by ſome late acts 
of parliament, particularly by an act paſſed 


© HISTORY of ENGLAND. AD. 1966. 
| ing to the houſe, in qrder to ſecure themſelves = 


and their families from impending. ruin ; to 
revent a multitude of manufacturers from 
coming a burthen to the community, or elle 
ſeeking their bread in other countries, to the 
irretrievable loſs of the kingdom; and to 


| | preſerve the ſtrength of this nation entire, ita 
- uſed in our manufactures, and all of them 
tending to leſſen our dependence on neigh- | 
bouring ſtates, it muſt be deemed” of the | 
| | colonies, from inclination, - duty, and intereſt, 
of this nation. That this commerce, ſo bene- | | 


commerce flouriſhing, the revenues increaſing 
our navigation, the bulwark of the kingdom, 
in a ſtate of growth and extenſion, and the 


firmly attached to the mother country. 
Such a number of petitions from every part 
of the kingdom, pregnant with ſo many in- 


tereſting facts, ſtated and atteſted by ſuch 
leſs than its utter ruin was apprehended, 


numbers of people, whoſe lives had been en- 
tirely devoted to trade, and who muſt be na- 


| turally ſuppoſed to be competent judges of a 
ſubject, which they had ſo long and fo cloſely 


attended to, could not fail of having great 
weight with the houſe. 1 "= 
There was allo a petition from the agent for 
the iſland of Jamaica, ſetting forth the ill 
conſequences that had attended a ſtamp- tax, 
which the aſſembly of that iſland had impoſed, 
and which was ſuffered to expire, it having 
been found «unequal and burdenſome in a very 


high degree: and he-conceived that the pre- 


ſent law for a ſtamp duty in the colonies, 


in the fourth year of his preſent majeſty, for | would be attended with the ſame, if not 


granting certain duties in the Britiſh colonies 


end plantations in America, and by an act 


paſſed in the fifth year of his majeſty, for | 


granting and applying certain ſtamp duties, 
&c. in the ſaid colonies, &c. with ſeveral re 


greater INCOnveEniences. | 

Petitions were likewiſe received from the 
agents for Virginia and Georgia, ſetting forth 
their inability to pay the ſtamp duty. + 
Hut neither the arguments nor facts con- 


gulations and reſtraints, which, if founded 
in acts of parliament for defined purpoſes, 
they repreſent to have been extended in ſuch 
a manner, as to diſturb legal commerce, and 


to harraſs the fair trader; and to have ſo far 


interrupted the uſual and former moſt fruitful 
branches of their commerce, reſtrained the 
ſale of their produce, thrown the ſtate of the 
ſeveral provinces into confuſion, and brought 
on ſo great a number of actual bankruptcies, 
that the former opportunities and means of 
remittances and payments, were utterly loſt 


That the petitioners were, by theſe unhap- 


— 
2 


tained in the petitions, could prevail on the. 
party who had reſolved to ſupport the ſtamp 
act at all events; to remit in the leaſt of their 
ardor. te e en een 
They repreſented the petitions as the effect 
of miniſterial artifice; and they argued, that 
even if the diſtreſs of trade, from a due ex- 
ertion of the authority of parliament, had 
been as real and as great as it was repreſented, 
yet it were better to ſubmit to this temporary 
1nconvenience, than, by a repeal of the act, 
to hazard the total loſs of the juſt ſuperiority 


of Great Britain over her colonies. 


- 


Thoſe who contended for the repeal, were 


divided in opinion as to the right of taxation : 


4. D. 1766. 
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the more numerous body 


 lonies ; but relied on the inexpediency of the 
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miniſtry; infiſted that the legiſlature of Great | ling | 
Britain had an undoubted right to tax the co. tatives to parliament, as well as from the bill 
of rights, it appears throughout the whole hiſ- 


Aa 


nt tax, as ill adapted to the condition of 


the colonies, and built upon principles ruin- 
ous to the trade of Great Britain. 
Thoſe who denied the right of taxation, 
were not ſo numerous; but they conſiſted of 


ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſned and popular 
names in the kingdom, among which was that 


of a noble lord at the head of one of the firſt 
departments of the law, who, by ſome deci- 
ſions favourable to liberty, ſtood high in the 
eſteem of the public; and a right honourable 
commoner, w 
bounded popular applauſe; together with other 
lords and gentlemen of the firſt character. 

Though the urgency of the matter occa-. 
ſioned the houſe to attend to it with the moſt 


unwearied application; and twelve, one, or 
two o'clock in the morning were become 


common hours of dining with the members; 
ſo late was it frequently before they broke up 
from the public buſineſs; yet the nature of 
their enquiries, the number of petitions they 


received, and the multitude of papers and 


witneſſes they had to examine, occaſioned a 
delay that could not be avoided. * AK 
- In the interim there were continual debates, 
and the oppoſition made the moſt ſtrenuous 
efforts to enforce the ſtamp act, and by every 
means to prevent the repeal. There were two 
queſtions aroſe in the courſe of this debate, 
upon which the whole turned. The firſt was, 
whether the legiſlature of Great Britain had 
a right of taxation over the colonies or not? 
The ſecond was confined to the expediency or 
inexpediency of the late lx. 
We ſhall now recite ſome of the arguments 
that were made uſe of on both ſides, without 
preſuming to give any opinion of our own. 
As to the right of taxation, the gentlemen 
who oppoſed it, produced many learned au- 
thorities from Locke, Selden, Harrington, 
and Puffendorf, ſhewing, that the very 
foundation and ultimate point in view of 
all government, is the good of ſociety.“ 
They urged, that by going up to Magna 


Charta, and referring to the ſeveral writs upon 


574 Vor, II. 


had long enjoyed the moſt un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of whom were the ] record; iſſued out for the piirpoſe of raiſing 


taxes for the crown; and for ſending fepreſen+ 


tory of our conſtitution, © that no Britiſh ſub- 
ject can be taxed, but per communem conſenſum 


I ôporliamenti, that is to ſay, of himſelf, or his 
| OWN re 


entative; and this is that firſt and 
general right, as Britiſh ſubjects, with which 
the firſt inhabitants of the colonies emigrated; 


for the right does not depend upon their 


charters: the charters were but che exterior 
modelling of the conſtitution of the colonies ; 
but the great interior fundamental of their 
conſtitution is this general right of a Britiſh 


ſubject; which is the very firſt principle of 


liberty. No man ſhall be taxed, but by him. 
ſelf; or by his repreſentative. e. 


That the counties palatine of Cheſter, 


Durham, and Lancaſter, were not taxed but 
in their own aſſemblies or parliaments; till 
at different periods in our hiſtory, they were 
melted into our preſent form of parliamentary 
repreſentation.” That the body of the clergy, 
till very lately, taxed themſelves, and granted 


benevolences to the king. 5 
That the marckes of Wales had a right of 
taxing themſelves till they ſent members to - 


parliament, and from this circumſtance has 


continued the ſtyle of the king's proclama- 


tions, and of our acts of parliament to this 


day, although unneceſſariſy, to name eſpeci - 


cially the principality of Wales, and the town 
of Monmouth, as they do that of Berwick. 


That many people carry the Idea of a par- 
liament too far, in ſuppoſing a parliament 
can do every thing; but that is not true, and 
if it were, it is not right conſtitutionallß; 


= 1 * 


for then there might be an arbitrary 


There are many things a parliament can- 


not do. It cannot make itſelf executive; nor 
diſpoſe of offices that belong to the crown. 
It carnot take any man's property, even that 
of the meaneſt cottager, as in the caſes of 
incloſures, without his being heard. 


dJ. The 
lords canmot rejobt a mgnity-bill'from the com- 


mons, nor the commons erect themſelves in- 
to a court of juſtice. The parli 
not tax the clergy, till ſuch time as they were 

M -: repreſented 


parliament could 


in a parliament, as well as in one man 
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repreſented in parliament : nor can the 


interpreted, 


principles of civil and religious liberty. 


verſally received as a law, that no acts of par 


country, are no more dependent upon it in the 


paramount; but owing only a limited obedi- 


" 26 HISTORT of ENGLAND. A. D. 66. 
6 | par- || laid upon their commerce; for they are in the 
liamentof England tax Ireland. - I ſame caſe, as all other colonies belonging to 
The charters of the -colonies, which are || the reſt of the maritime powers in Europe, 
| who have ſhut up their colonies from all in» 


derived from prerogative, and are in fact only | 
ſo many ran from the crown, are not the || tercourſe with foreign countries, in the very 


only rights the colonies have to being re- || firſt eſtabliſhment.. What is ſpoken of are 


reſented before they are taxed : they, as internal taxes, to be levied on the body of the 
ritiſh ſubjects, take up their rights and liber- people: and that, before they can be liable 
ties from a higher origin than their charters to theſe internal taxes, they muſt firſt be 
only. They take them from the ſame origin || repreſented. - n dry if 1 
and fountain, from whence they flow to all Many other arguments were uſed, and in- 
Engliſhmen, from Magna Charta and the na- ſtances were brought from ancient hiſtory, of 
tural right of the ſubjet. By that rule of the conduct of ſome of the moſt famous 
right, the charters of the colonies, like all | republics, with reſpect to their colonies, as 
other crown grants, are to be reſtricted and |) well as of colonies which outgrew their mo- 
f the benefit, not the prejudice | ther countries, ſuch as Carthage, the nor- 
of the ſubjects. Had the firſt inhabitants of || thern emigrants, c. S 
the colonies renounced all connection with 
their mother country, they might have re- || pened in the united Netherlands, and other 
nounced their original right; but when they || places, which ſhould ſerve as a beacon, to 
emigrated under the authority of the crown, | warn us from | purſuing fuch meaſures as 
and the national ſanction, they went out from | brought about thoſe revolutions. | 


hence at the hazard of their lives and for- | Theſe arguments were anſwered with great 
tunes, with all the firſt great privileges of | force of reaſon, and knowledge of the con- 
Engliſhmen on their backs. But at the-ſame || conſtitution, by the other party. They ob- 
time they were not, and could not be bound || ſerved, that it was neceſſary to clear away 
by penal laws of this country, from the ſeve- || from the queſtion, all that maſs of diſſertation 
rity of which they fled, to climates remote | and learning, diſplayed in arguments which 
from the heavy hand of power; and which |} have been brought from ſpeculative men, who 
they hoped to find more friendly to their |] have written upon the ſubject of government. 
| That the refinements upon that ſubject, and 
arguments of natural lawyers, as Locke, Sel- 
don, Puffendotf, and others, are little to che 
purpoſe in a queſtion of conſtitutional law. 
That it is abſurd to apply records from the 
earlieſt times, to our | preſent conſtitution 3. 
becauſe the conſtitution is not the ſame: and 
nobody knows what it was at ſome of the 
times that are quoted: that there are things, 
even in Magna Charta, which are not con- 
than, in the feudal ſyſtem of Europe, many {| ſticutional now, and that thoſe records are 
ſubordinate principalities are dependent on || no proofs of our conſtitution as it now is. 
the juriſdiction ofthe ſeigneur ſuzerain, or lord | The conſtitution of this country has always 
been in a moving ſtate, either gaining or looſ- 
ing ſomething : nor was the repreſentation of 
It is not meant by what has been faid, to || the commons of Great Britain formed into 


It is upon this ground, that it has been uni- 


liament made here, and particularly thoſe 
which enact any penalty, are binding upon 
the colonies, unlefs they are ſpecially named. 
The inhabitants of the colonies once removed 
from the domeſtic legiſlation of the mother 
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general ſyſtem, than the Iſle of Man is, or 


TORT. „„ a_ 


affect the caſe of any external duties laid || any certain ſyſtem till the reign of Henry VIE. 
upon their ports; or of any reſtrictions which 


or of that with regard to the modes of taxation, 
by the act of navigation, or other acts, are II when we get beyond the reign of Edward I. 


Or | 


= - 


— 


Precedents were quoted from what hap- 
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or king John, we arg in doubt and obſcu+ 
times is full of 
to the writs upon 


rity: the hiſtory of 
uncertainties. In regar | 
record, they were: iſltigd, ſome of them ac- 
cording to law; and ſome not according to 


law; and ſuch were thoſe concerning ſhip- 
money; to call aſſemblies to tax themſelves, 


or to compel bene volences. Other taxes were 


raiſed by eſcuage, fees for knights ſervice, 
and other means ariſing from the feudal . 
ſyſtem. Benevolences ate contrary to law, 


and it is well known how people reſiſted the 
demands of the crown in the caſe of ſhips 
money, and were. proſecuted by the court. 
And if any ſet of men were to meet now, to 
lend the king money, it would be contrary to 
law, and a breach of the rights of parlia- 
ment. 1 61 % 200. 
With. reſpect to the marches of Wales, 


who were the borderers privileged, for aſſiſting | 
the king in his wars againſt the Welſh, in the | 
mountains; their enjoying this privilege of 


taxing themſelves, was bur of ſhort duration, 
and and only during the life of Edward J. 
till the prince of Wales came to be king: and 


then they were annexed to the crown, and 


became ſubject to taxes like the reſt of the 
dominions of Englaod, and from thence 
came the cuſtom, though unneceſſary, of 
naming Wales and the town of Monmouth 
in all proclamations, and in acts of parliament. 
Henry VIII. was the firſt who iſſued writs for 


it, to return two members to parliament. || 
The crown exerciſed the right ad libitum 


from whence ariſes the inequality of repre- 
ſentation, in our conſtitution of this day: 


Henry VIII. iſſued a writ to Calais to ſend 


one Bur 
counties Palatine was taxed 


ment. The clergy at no time were unrepre- 
ſented in parliament. When they 
_ themſelves in their aſſemblies, it was done 
with the concurrence and conſent of parliament, 
who permitted them to tax themſelves upon 
their petition, the convocation. fitting at the 
ſame time with the parliament: they had 
their repreſentatives too, always ſitting in the 


houſe of lords, biſhops and abbots: and in 


geſs to parliament. - One of the 
fifty + YEATS TO | 
fubſidies, before it ſent members to parlia- || 


taxed | 
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the other houſe, they were at no time without 
2 right of voting ſing 
members; ſo that the argument fetched from 

| the caſe of the clergy, is not an argument of 

| any force, becauſe they were at no time un- 
| The reaſoning about the colonies of Great- 

| Britain drawn from the colonies of Antiquity, 
is a meer uſeleſs diſplay of learning: for the 
colonies of the Tyrians in Africa, and of the- 

| Greeks in Aſia, were totally different from 
our ſyſtem. No nation before ourſelves. 

| formed any regular ſyſtem of colonization, 
except the Romans: and their ſyſtem was a. 
military one, by garriſons placed in the prin- 
cipal towns of the conquered provinces.. But 
the right of juriſdiction of the mother coun- 
try over her colonies was, among the Romans, 


Holland were not colonies ; but they were 
ſtates dependant on the houſe of Auſtria, in 
a feudal dependance. Nothing could be 
more different from our. colonies, than that 
| ſhock of men. (as they have been called) who. 
came from the North and poured into Europe. 
'Thoſe emigrants renounced all laws, all pro- 
tection, all connection with. their mother 
countries. They choſe their leaders and 
marched under their banners, to ſeek their 
fortunes and eſtabliſh new kingdoms upon the 
ruins of the Roman empire; whereas our 
colonies, on the contrary, emigrated under 
the ſanction of the crown and parliament;. 
They were modelled gradually into their pre- 
| ſent forms, reſpectively by charters, grants, 
| and. ſtatutes :: but they were never ſeparated. 
from the mother country, and ſo emancipated 
as to become ſui jur i. 
There are ſeveral forts of oolonies in Britiſh: 
America: the charter colonies, the proptie - 
| tary governments, and the king's colonies. 
The firſt colonies were the charter colonies, 
ſuch as the Virginia company, and theſecom- 


panies had among their directors, ae gas 


| of the privy. council, and of both houſes 

parliament ;. they were under: the authority 
| of the privy council, and had agents reſiding 
| here reſponſible for their proceedings. So. 
much were they conſidered as belonging to 


ly for the election of 


_ 


boundleſs and uncontrolable. The Rates of 
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he crown, and not to the king perſonally; 


(for- there is a great difference though few 
people attend to it,) that when the two hou- 
ſes in the reign of Charles I. were going to 
paſs a bill concerning the colonies, a meſſage 
was ſent to them by the king, that they were 
the king's colonies, and that the bill was un- 
neceſſary; for that the privy council would 
take order about them; and the bill never 
had the royal aſſennt. 
- The commonwealth parliament, as ſoon as 
it was ſettled, were very ealry jealous of the 
colonies ſeparating themſelves from them; 
and + paſſed a refolution or act, (and it is a 
queſtion whether it is not now in force, ) to 
Werbe and eſtabliſh the authority of England 
over her colonies. But if there was no ex- 
preſs law, or reaſon founded upon any neceſ- 
Hary inference from an expreſs law; yet the 


"I 1 
4 


* 


uſage alone would be ſufficient to ſupport 


that authority. For have not the colonies 


ſubmitted, ever ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment, 


io the juriſdiction of the mother country? In 

all queſtions of property, the appeals of the 

colonies have been to the privy council here: 
and ſuch cauſes have been determined, not 
the law of the colonies, but by the law 


Of England. The colonies have been obliged 


to recur. very frequently to the juriſdiction 


here, to ſettle the diſputes among their own 


governments. New Hampſhire and Con- 
necticut, have been in blood about their dif- 


ferences: Virginia and Maryland were in 


arms againſt each other: this ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of one ſuperior deciſive juriſdiction to 


which all ſubordinate juriſdiction may recur. 


Nothing could be more fatal to the peace of 


the colonies at any time, than the parliament 
| giving up its authority over them; for in 


uch a caſe there muſt be an entire diſſolution 
of government. Conſidering how the colo- 
nies are compoſed; it is eaſy to foreſee, that 


there would be no end of feuds and factions 


among the ſeveral ſeparate governments, 


when once there ſhall be no one govern- 
ment here or there, of ſufficient force or au- 


thority to decide their mutual differences: 
and government being diſſolved, nf re- 
mains, but that the ſeveral colonies muſt ei- 


ther change their conſtitution, and take ſome 


r 


| tended 
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foreign power. At preſent the ſeveral forms 
of their conſtitution are very various, having 
been produced, as all governments have been 
originally, by accident and eircumſtances. 
The forms of government in every colony, 
were adapted from time to time according to 
the ſiʒe of the colony, and ſo have been ex- 
ain from time to time, as the num - 
bers of the inhabitants, and their commercial 
connections outgrew the firſt model. In 


{ome colonies at firſt, there was only a gover- 


nor aſſiſted by two or three council: then 
more were added, then courts of juſtice were 
erected, then aſſemblies were create. 

Some things were done by 
the ſecretaries of ſtate: other things were 


done by order of the king and council, and 
other things by commiſſion under the great 


alleine? | 
It is obſervable, 
eſtabliſhments from time to time, and the de- 
pendency of theſe governments upon the ſu- 
preme legiſlature at home, that the lenity of 
each government in the colonies, has been ex. 
treme towards the ſubject; but if all theſe 
governments which are now independent of 
each other, ſhould become independent of 
the mother country, it is to be feared the in- 
habitants would ſoon find to their coſt, how 
little they were aware of the conſequences. 
They would very ſoon feel in that caſe, the 
hand of power much heavier on them in their 
own governments, than they have yet done 
or than they have ever imagine. 
As the conſtitutions of the ſeveral colonies, 
are made up of different. principles; ſo they 
muſt remain dependent (from the neceſſity of 


things and their relations) upon the juriſdic- | 


tion of the mother country, or they mult be 
totally diſmembered from it. No one ever 
thought the contrary, till the trumpet of ſe- 
dition was lately blown. Acts of parliament 
have been made, not only without a doubt 


of their legality, but with univerſal applauſe, 


the great object of which had been ultunate- 


ly to fix the trade of the colonies, ſo as to 


center in the boſom of that country, from 


whence they took their origin. The naviga-. 
tion act ſhut up their commerce with foreign 
2 countries. 
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new form of government, or fall under ſome 


inſtructions from 
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countries. Their ports 
ect to cuſtoms and re 


have been made fub- 
lations, which cramp- 


ed and diminiſhed their trade, and duties have 
been laid, affecting the very inmoſt parts of | 


GEORGE Ih, 56 
| other borough in Great-Britain ; he repre- 


their commerce, and among others, that of 
the poſt z yet all theſe have been ſubmitted | 


to peaceably ; and no one ever thought, till | ; | 
ad”, of this doctrine, that the colonies are | taxes, is as falſe and groundleſs as any other 


not to be taxed, regulated, or bound by 
parliament. A. few particular merchants 
then, as now, were diſpleaſed at reſtrictions, 


which did not admit them to make the greateſt | 


poſſible advantage of their commerce, in 


their own private and peculiar branches ; but | 


though theſe few merchants might think 
themſelves looſers, in articles which they 
had no right to gain, as being prejudicial to 
the general fyſtem; yet, upon 
the colonies were benefited by theſe laws, be- 
cauſe theſe reſtrictive laws, founded upon 
principles of the moſt folid policy, threw a 
great weight of naval force into the hands of 
the mother country, which was to protect the 


colonies, and without an union, with which | 


the colonies muſt have been entirely weak and 
defenceleſs; inſtead of which they became re- 
latively great, ſubordinately and in propor- 
tion, as the mother country advanced in ſu- 
periority over the reſt of the maritime pow- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| — 


: 
| 
| 


the whole, 


ſents the city of London, and all other the 
commons of the land, and the inhabitants of 


all the colonies and dominions of Great-Bri- | 


tain; and is in duty and conſcience bound to 
take care of their intereſts, _ 
The diſtinction of internal and external 
that has been made. It is granted, that re- 
ſtrictions u trade, and duties upon the 
ports, are . at the fame time that the 
right of parhament of Great Britain to lay 
internal taxes upon the colonies 1s denied. 
What real difference ean there be in this 
diſtinction? a tax laid in any place is like a 
pebble falling into, and making a circle in a 
lake, till one circle produces, and gives mo- 
tion to another, and the whole circumference 


| is agitated from the center ; for nothing can 


# 


7 
o 


be more clear, than that a tax of ten or twenty 
per cent, laid upon tobacco, either in the 


ports of Virginia or London, is a duty laid 


ers in Europe, to which both mutually con- 


tributed, and of which both have reaped the 
benefit, equal to the natural and juſt relation 
in which they both ſtand reciprocally, of de- 


pendency on one ſide, and protection on the 


| 


r. 

There can be no doubt but that the inha- 
bitants of the colonies are as much repreſent- 
ed in parliament, as the greateſt part of the 
people of England are, among nine millions 
of whom, there are eight who have no votes 
in electing members of parliament : every 
objection therefore to the dependency of the 
colonies upon parliament, which ariſes to it 
upon the ground of repreſentation, goes to 
the whole preſent conſtitution of Great Bri- 
tain. A member of parhament choſen for 
any borough, repreſents not only the conſti- 
tuents, and inhabitants of that particular 
place, bur likewiſe the inhabitants of every 
C00 VV Oh 3&6 7 k 
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upon the inland plantations of Virginia 
wherever the tobacco grows, | 
Many other arguments were made uſe of. 


It was urged, that protection is the ground 


that gives a right to taxation. That the ob- 
ligation between the colonies and the mother 


country, is natural and reciprocal, conſiſting 


of defence on the one ſide, and obedience on 
the other; and that common ſenſe dictates, 
that they muſt be dependent in all points up- 
on the mother country, or elſe not belong to 
it at all. That the queſtion is not, what was 
law, or what was the conſtitution? but the 
queſtion is, what is law now, and what is the 
conſtitution now ? That if a matter of right 
has been generally exerciſed, and as generally 
held to be law, as hath been proved in num- 
berleſs inſtances, without its ever having been 
queſtioned before, it is now the conſtitution. It 
was alſo obſerved, that the colonies had gone 
very great lengths; and it was even inſiſted, 
that by appointing deputies from their ſeveral 
aſſemblies to confer together, they had abſo- 
lutely forfeited their charters. 
No matter of debate was ever more ably 
and learnedly handled in both houſes. The 
ſubject was 1 higheſt importance, and 
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it was not without difficulties both conſtitu- 

. tional and political, in the diſcuſfion, and in 

the conſequences. Es ol 
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Upon the queſtion being put, the power 
of the legiſlature of Great-Britain over her 
colonies, in all caſes whatſoever, and without 
any diſtinftion in regard to taxation, was 
confirmed and aſcertained without a diviſion. 
And this was, perhaps, the only queſtion that 


could have been thought of, upon which the | 


miniſtry, and their antagoniſts .in'the oppo- 


ſition, would have gone together on a di- 


viſion. 
The grand committee who had paſſed the 
reſolutions on which the foregoing queſtion 


was debated, had alſo paſſed another for the 
total repeal of the ſtamp act: and two bills 


were accordingly brought in to anſwer theſe 
purpoſes. By the reſolutions on which the 
tormer was founded, it was declared, that 
tumults and inſurrections of the moſt dan- 
gerous nature had been raiſed and carried on 
in ſeveral of the colonies; in open defiance 
of government, and in manifeſt violation of 
the laws and legiſlative authority of this king- 
dom. That theſe tumults and inſurrections 
had been encouraged and inflamed, by ſeve- 
ral votes and reſolutions which had paſſed in 
the aſſemblies of the ſaid colonies, derogatory 
to the honour of government, and deſtructive 


to their legal and conſtitutional dependency 


on the crown and parliament, &c. 
By the bill itſelf, all votes, reſolutions, or 


orders, which had been paſſed by any of the 


general aſſemblies in America, by which they 


aſſumed to themſelves the ſole and excluſive | 


right of taxing his majeſty's ſubjects in the 
colonies, were annulled, and declared con- 
trary to law, derogatory to the legiſlative au- 
thority of parliament, and inconſiſtent with 
their dependency upon the crown. 

The oppoſition, far from being diſpirited, 
ſeemed to gather freſh vigour, and ſtil] op- 
poſed the repeal in every part of its progreſs: 
but notwithſtanding all their endeavours, the 
bill paſſed upon a diviſion, by a majority of 
275 to 167, and was carried up to the lords 
by above two hundred members of the houſe 
of commons. 
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The eclat with which it was introduced in 
the upper houſe, did not prevent its meeting 
with a ſtrong oppoſition there; thirty three 
lords entered a proteſt againſt it at the ſecond 
reading, as twenty eight did at the third; it. 
was, however carried through by a majority. 
of thirty-four lords. "13:67 
On the eighteenth of march his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers and gave the royal 
aſſent ro the bill for repealing the American 
ſtamp- act; that for ſecuring the dependencies - 
of the colonies on the Britiſn crown, and t6 
ſeveral other bills. On this occaſion the 


American merchants made a moſt numerous 


appearance to expreſs their joy and gratitude. 
the ſhips in the river diſplayed their colours; 
great numbers of houſes in the city were il- 
luminated ; and every decent and orderly 
method was obſerved, to demonſtrate the juſt 
ſenſe that was entertained of his majeſty's 
goodneſs, and the wiſdom of parliament, in- 
conciliating the minds of the people on this 
critical occaſion. N 

His majeſty having, on the fourteenth of 
May, given the royal aſſent, among others, 
to * the bill to prohibit the importation of 
foreign wrought ſilks and velvets for a li- 
„ mited time,” ſeveral thouſand weavers 
went to St. James's, with ſtreamers flying, 
drums beating, and muſick playing, and teſ- 


tified their gratitude by loud acclamations of 


During the long debates that had attended 
the repeal of the ſtamp act, the miniſtry had 
frequent conferences with the North Amert- 
can and Weſt India merchants, by which 
means they acquired great knowledge of 
the trade, and the manner of conducting 
it in that part of the world: and in conſe- 
quence of theſe informations, and of peti- 
tions from ſeveral of the capital trading 
towns 1n England, a bill was paſſed for open- 
ing free ports, under certain reſtrictions, in 
different parts of the Weſt-Indies., = - 
On the ſixth of June, the king went to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to 


the abovementioned bill, and to ſeveral others; 


after which his majeſty made a ſpeech from 
the throne, in which he ſays, that BY 
| 2% Wit 
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4+ ed, the wiſdom and moderation by which 
the parliament have been uniformly guided, 


* intercourſe of his kingdoms and -planta- 
<* tations, in ſuch a manner as to provide for 
« the improvement of the colonies,” on a 
* plan of due ſubordination: to the commer- 
c cial intereſts of the mother country, were 
c the ſtrongeſt proofs of their equitable and 
„ comprehenſive regard to the welfare of all 
« his dominions, © His majeſty declares, that 
4 jr ſhall be his endeavour, that ſuch care 
* be taken, as may tend to ſecure and im- 


* pected from ſuch wiſe and ſalutary regula- 
6&6 200047; -5; 7. | 7 
Beſides the abovementioned,. ſome other 
acts and reſolutions were paſſed this ſeſſion, 
which tended in ſome degree, either to make 
the burdens of the people caſter to be borne, 
or to ſecure the liberty of their perſons, Of 


old duties on. houſes and windows, and the 
new bill, by which the rates are much more 
cquitably ſettled, and eaſier to the lower and 
middling ranks of people : of the latter, the 


people by general warrants, or the ſeizing of 
_ their papers, except in ſuch caſes as were pre- 
1 {cribed by acts of parliament, to be illegal. 
. At length, the ſummer being far advanced, 
there was an end put to this vigorous ſeſſion 
of parliament; in which a more than ordinary 
ſhare of buſineſs had been tranſacted, and 
matters of the greateſt conſequence to the na- 
tion, - agitated and decided, 19116 
Hitherto matters had gone on in the moſt 
{ucceſsful manner with the miniſtry ; they had 
weathered a dangerous and ſtormy winter 
they had gained every point they attempted 
in parliament; and had ſecured the confi- 
dence and good will of the public in a very 
Sigh degree, They had likewiſe acquired 
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ce 

„through the important deliberations in 
_ +. which they have been engaged.“ His ma 

jeſty obſerves, that © the many regulations 

« which have been made for extending and 

e promoting the trade and manufactures. of | 

« Great Britain, and for ſettling the mutual 


% prove the advantages which may be ex- 


the former may be reckoned the repeal of the 


reſolutions which declared the taking up of | 
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„ with the urmoſt ſatisfaction he has obſerv- ſome credit in their foreign tranſactions; they 


had concluded an advantageous commercial 


treaty with the empreſs of Ruſſia; they had 
ſettled the long conteſted affair of the Canada 
bills, to the ſatisfa&tion of the owners of them; 


and made ſome progreſs in reviving the long 
neglected affair of the Manilla ranſom. _ 


Thoſe who had not conſidered the fluctuat- 


ing ſtate of adminiſtration for ſome years 
back, might have been apt to imagine, that 


in conſequence of ſo fair a beginning they were 


ſecurely fixed in their ſituatſon. | 

- But it happened far otherwiſe : for on the 
thirtieth of July, the duke of Grafton was 
appointed to the head of the treaſury, in the 
room of the marquis of Rockingham; the 


earl of Shelburne ſecretary. of. ſtate, in the 
room of the duke of Richmond; lord Cam- . 


den, lord high chancellor, in the room of the 
earl of Northington ; the right honourable 
Charles Townfend, chancellor of the exche- 


quer, in. the room of the right honourable: 


William Dowdeſwell ; and the right honour» 
able William Pitt, (who was fome.days before 


| created viſcount Pynſent and earl of Chatham) 


lord privy ſeal. hes | 2 821 

Many other changes took place, both at 
that time, and ſubſequently, in all. the dif- 
ferent departments of ſtate. . 
On the eleventh of November his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and made the 


| following {| peech to both houſes of parliament. 


My lords and gentlemen; 


The high price of wheat, and the defective g 


produce of that grain laſt harveſt, together 
with the extraordinary demands for the ſame. 
from foreign parts, have principally deter- 


| mined me to call you thus early together, 
that I might have the ſenſe of parliament, as 


ſoon as conveniently might be, on a matter 


ſo important, and particularly affecting the 
| poorer fort of my ſubjects. ,, 

The urgency of the neceſſity called upon 
me, in the mean time, to exert my royal au- 
thority for the preſervation of the public 


* 


ſafety, againſt a growing calamity, which. 


could not admit of delay. I have, therefore, 


by and with the advice of my privy council, 


laid. 


+» 


—_ it. 
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laid an embargo on wheat and wheat-flour {| the other great powers of Europe, leaye no 
going out of the kingdom, until the advice room to apprehend any intentions of 4 con- 
of papliament could be taken thereupon. {| trary nature. 
If further proviſions of law be requiſite o + © 3 
expedient, with regard to the dearnefs of corn, || Having thus recited the political hiſtory of 
ſo neceſſary to the ſuſtenance of the poorer || the year 1766, we ſhall record ſuch other 
ſort, they cannot eſcape the wiſdom of par- || events as are worthy of an hiſtorian's notice; 
liament, to which I recommend the due con- and for the ſake of perſpicuity, ſhall give 
ſideration thereof. I them as near as poſſible in the order in which 
At the ſame time I muſt with concern take |] they happened. 2 
notice, that, notwithſtanding my cares for Early in the morning of the eighth of Fe- 
my people, a fpirit of the moft daring inſur- || bruary, the prineeſs of Brunſwick was deli- 
rection has, in divers parts, broke forth in || vered of a prince, who, on the eleventh of 
violences of the moſt criminal nature. March following, was baptized at St. James's, 
Neceſſary orders have been given for bring- || by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, by the 
ing ſuch dangerous offenders to condign pu-, names of Charles George Auguſtus ; their 
niſhment, and ſpeedy juſtice ; nor ſhall vigi- e jor the duke of York, and the prin- 
Jance and vigour on my part be wanting fo || cefs , 


- 


dowager of Wales being ſponſors. 


reſtore obedience and reverence to law and On the twentieth of February king Staniſ- 
"WW lans of Poland died of the hurt received, 


overnment. 
: I have the ſatisfaction to inform you, that, || ſome little time before, from the flames of 
| ſince I laſt met you, I have concluded a treaty || the fire catching hold of his night gown, by 
of commerce with my good ſiſter the empreſs | which he was burnt in a terrible manner, 
of Ruſſia, whereby that conſiderable branch of His majeſty was born on the 2oth of October, 


trade is fixed on a juſt and fatisfaftory foot- || 1677, was elected king of Peland for the 


= I firſt time, on the 12th of July, 1704, and 
It is with pleaſure that I alſo acquaint you, re- elected on the 12th of September, 1733. 
that the marriage between my good brother | He abdicated the crown in 1736. 
the king of Denmark, and my ſiſter the prin- In the beginning of March, their royal 
ceſs Carolina Matilda, has been ſolemnized, || highneſſes the prince of Wales and the biſhop 
and the natural alliance between the two of Oſnaburgh, were inoculated for the ſmall 
crowns happily ſtrengthened, by an additional |} pox, under the care of his majeſty's ſurgeons 
tie of ſo agreeable a nature. : | and phyſicians ; had the diſorder in a favour- 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, able manner, and ſoon recovered. 
1 have ordered the proper eſtimates for the In the month of July and the ſucceeding 
current ſervice of the year to be laid before |} months, the poor in various parts of the 
vou. kingdom, aſſembled in a riotous manner, on 
Such ſupplies as you may grant, ſhall be | account of the high price of proviſions; 
duly applied with the utmoſt fidelity, and when they pulled down, burnt or otherwiſe 
ſtricteſt regard to the objects for which they || deſtroyed flour mills, ſeized on corn and other 
are granted, PEER proviſions, which they ſold at a moderate 
My lords and gentlemen, | | price, and delivered the produce to the own- 
The general poſture of affairs in Europe, ers: at ſome places they were ſo exafperated 
affords no occafion to lay any thing new be- {| that they ripped open the ſacks, and ſcattered 
fore you upon that head. My purpoſes -are || the corn aBour, ſeized butter, cheeſe, and ba- 
conſtant, and fixt to maintain, on my part, || con, in the ſhops, and threw it into the ſtreets, 
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the public tranquillity inviolate; and to ſup- || and committed numberleſs other violences: 
port the dignity of my crown, and the rights || What pity is it, that ſome more effectual 
of my ſubjects. The juſtice and wiſdom of || methods than any yet thought of, are 3 
: | taken 
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4 D. 1766. 
taken to relieve the pungent diſtreſſes of the 


poor! Our lands, through the bounty of 


providence, yield their uſual increaſe, the 
numbers of our peopl 
the price of proviſion doubles, and the poor 
are ſtarving. | „hei ue man 
A moſt melancholy affair happened in the 
month of September, at Plymouth-dock. A 
foldier being ſentenced to be: ſhot. at that 
place for deſertion, the marine companies and 
fourth regiment were ordered to attend the 
execution. After having received the ſacra- 
ment, the priſoner was brought out of the 
barracks, eſcorted by an officer's guard, and 
attended by a clergyman; his coffin was car- 
ried before his face, which made the proceſ- 
fion appear more dreadful and ſolemn. About 
ten he got to the field of execution, where 
he frequently kneeled and prayed. About 
eleven the commanding officer ordered him to 
march round the troops to admoniſh them, 
and the clergyman dictated what he ſhould 
lay, after which he returned to his place. 
There were nine men, who were formerly de- 
ſerters, ordered to ſhoot him: he kneeled, 
and was bid by the officer to pull his cap 
over his face, which he did, and whilſt the 
officer turned round, the man dropped a 
handkerghief out of his hand, which being un- 
derſtood as a ſign 


al to ſhoot him, three of the 
wen inſtantly fired through his body. The 


4 
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e rather diminiſh, yet- 
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On the twenty-ninth of September, be- 
tween fix and ſeven in the morning, the queen 


* 
1 


| was delivered of a princeſs, and on the twen-. 


ty ſeventh of the following month the prin- 
ceſs: royal was baptized by the archbiſhop 


officer had a reprieve in his pocket, but by 


heightening the ſcene of horror too much, 
and by ſome unaccountable fatality, the poor 
man loſt his life. The dreadfut confuſion of 
the officer may be more eafily conceived than 
expreſſed ! | | 

One Robert Webber having been capitally 
convicted at the afſizes at Maidſtone, for a 
robbery on board the Medway man of war, 
the king reprieved him for tranſportation ; 
on which he moſt earneſtly petitioned to be 


hanged, promifing to make great diſcoveries | 


if he was permitted to die; but he was tranſ- 


ported with the other convicts. 
hind him a long confeſſion of his villainies; 
one of which was his being concerned in ſet- 
ti f 
bridge of London, in. April, 178. 


ng fire to and deftroying the temporary 


He left be- 


of Canterbury, by the names of Charlotte- 
Auguſta-Matilda. e l 
On the evening of the firſt of October, her 
Royal highneſs princeſs Carolina- Matilda was, 
married to the king of Denmark at the cha- 
pel royal at St. James's, the duke of York. 
being proxy for his Daniſh majeſty ; and the 
next morning her majeſty ſet out from Carl- 
ton houſe in order to embark for Denmark. 
At the latter end of December, the wea- 
ther was mild to a degree hardly ever known. 
In a wood belonging to lord le Deſpenſer, in. 
Buckinghamſhire, there were leaves upon 
ſome of the beeches, in as freſh verdure as in 
the month of May; in a garden near Wor- 
ceſter young gooſeberries were found upon. 
trees in the common ground and open air, 
and white roſes were then in full bloom: a: 
few ripe ſtrawberries were pulled in a gentle- 
man's garden at York, and in another garden, 
there were artichokes near as large as a. 
man's fiſt, with which the owner treated his 
friends in the Chriſtmas holidays. | 
During the courſe of this year there were 
ſome extraordinary inſtances of longevity, 
the moſt remarkable of which are the follow- 
ing. In the month of March died Mrs. 
Hewetſon, at Houghton le Spring in Nor- 
thumberland, aged 116. In April, J. Simpſon, 
near Knareſborough in Yorkſhire aged 112. 
In May, James Mackay, a ſhop keeper near 
Cardigan, aged 120. In July, at Douglas in. 


the Iſle of Man, a perſon in the 1 * 


- * 


ment, amounted to eight millions, two 


ear 
of his age, who had never been: out of ado 
land in his life. In Auguſt, at Hatfield in 
| Hertfordſhire, Mr. 'Fhomas Dobney an emi- 
nent farmer, aged 139. In September, at 
Ogle in Northumberlind, Matthew Richard- 
fon, aged 141, and in December, George 
King at Nokes in Cambridgeſhire, aged 130. 
Nothing now remains of the hiſtory oß the 
year 1766, but to obſerye that the total of: the 
ſupplies granted in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
hun- 


7D dred 
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dred and feventy three thouſand, two hundred 
and eighty pounds eleven ſnillings and a 
A. D. 1767. The occurrences worthy our 
notice in the year 1767, are neither very nu- 
merous, nor, if we except the death of the 
duke of Tork, very intereſting; but ſuch as 
they are, they ſhall be related with the ſame 
regard to brevity and impartiality which has 
been carefully obſerved during the courſe of 
this work. 
A froſt, which had begun in the latter end 
of December, continued to encreaſe, and 
was very ſevere till the ſixteenth of January, 


when, on that and the two following days, 


there was an appearance of its breaking; but 
on the nineeeenth it returned with increaſed 
vigour, and continued till the twenty- ſecond, 
when a kindly thaw relieved the apprehenſions 
of the public. 

During the continuance of this froſt the 
diſtreſſes of the poor in town and country 
were truly pitiable, though the generous 
hand of charity was held forth by numbers 
of worthy perſons, and ſeveral public bodies. 
Fuel, and all other neceſſaries of life, were 
remarkably dear: the river Thames was fro- 
zen ſo hard as to ſtop the navigation both a- 
bove and below the bridge: many perſons, 
retarded, or jammed in by the ice, periſhed 
with cold, in boats or other craft; and the 
wherries in the river were wholly unem- 
ployed. 

In the cities of London, Weſtminſter, and 
their ſuburbs, many melancholy accidents 
happened, ſuch as numbers of people periſh- 
ing with cold, or breaking limbs by the ſlip- 
perineſs of the ſtreets; and the draught cattle 
could ſcarcely keep their feet. Many fatal 


accidents likewiſe happened to thoſe who were | 


' Purſuing the diverſion of ſkaiting on the 
ice. 2 | 

In the country the ſnow lay ſo deep, and ſo 
filled up the roads, hollows and valleys, that 
many people looſing their way, died through 
the ſeverity of the weather, Sheep and cat- 
tle periſhed in conſiderable numbers: the 
roads were almoſt impaſſible, and the ſtages 


and mails performed their ſeveral journies 


| 
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- with the utmoſt difficulty, danger, and lok 
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| 


public buſineſs, and the proofs you 


ſeveral of their crews 


This month was alſo remarkable. for 


very tempeſtuous weather at ſea, by which 


great numbers of veſſels were wrecked' on 


our own and the neighbouring coaſts, and 
| 8 periſhed. Great da- 
mage was ſuſtained by the ſhipping and. in- 


habitants, from a ſtorm and flood, at Berwick, 


Plymouth, Goſwick, and Sunderland. The 


ſame misfortunes were felt at Whitby, Stock- 


ton, and other places. At Shotley in Suffolk, 
marſhes and banks were laid under water; at 
Manningtree in Eſſex, ſixty 


in Suffolk ſuffered-ſtill more. In ſhort, to re- 
capitulate the damages ſuſtained, and the 


hardſhips which the poor underwent, would 
be an endleſs taſk. 


On the nineteenth of this month one Wil- 


liamſon, a journeyman ſhoemaker, was exe- 
cuted in Moorfields for the murder of his wife, 
by ſtarving her to death. This horrid wretch, 
having married the poor woman for the ſake 
of a {mall ſum of money that ſhe poſſeſſed, 
ſoon began to treat her in a cruel manner, 
tying her up to a ſtaple in a cloſet, in a moſt 


unealy poſture, and denying her the neceſ- 


ſaries of life. Her death ſoon enſued; and 
we mention this circumſtance, as we think it 
our duty to tranſmit to poſterity the infamy of 
a wretch, who was capable of acting ſo re- 
pugnant to every principle of humanity ! _ 

On the ſecond of July, after his majeſty 
had given the royal aſſent to a number of 


public and private bills, and made the fol- 


lowing ſpeech from the throne, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued to the thirty-firſt day of 
Auguſt. 5 


My lord and Gentlemen, 


The advanced ſeaſon of the year, joined to 


the conſideration of the inconvenience you muſt 
all have felt from ſo long an abſence from 
your ſeveral countries, calls upon me to put 
an end to the preſent ſeſſion of parliament ; 


which I cannot do, without returning you my 


thanks for your diligent application to the 
have 
given 
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| ſheep were 
drowned, and the neighbourhood of Orford 
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| given of your affe&ion for me, for my fa- 
mily, and for my government: and al- 


though, from the nature and extenſiveneſs of 


the ſeveral objects under your conſideration, 
ed that all the great ec ath4 | 
commercial intereſts ſhould be compleatly ad- by a ſeries of barbarities, which, if they were 
| not well atteſted; would ſeem incredible to the 


| compaſſionate mind : that ſhe had beaten her 


it could not be expect 


juſted and regulated in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, yet, I am perſuaded, that, by the 


progreſs you have made, a ſolid foundation | 


is laid for ſecuring the moſt conſiderable and | : 
| child ſometimes lay on the boards in the par- 


eſſential benefits to this nation. 12 

As no material alteration has happened in 
the ſtate of foreign affairs ſince your firſt 
meeting, I have nothing to communicate to 
you on that ſubject. The firſt objects of all 
my meaſures are, to preſerve che peace, and 
at the ſame time, to aſſert and maintain the 
honour of my crown, and the juſt rights of 
my ſubjects. e eg 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
I thank you for the neceflary ſupplies which 
you have ſo chearfully granted for the public 
ſervice; and my particlar acknowledgements 
are due to you, for the proviſion you have 


enabled me to make for the more honourable | 
| foot, and that theſe wounds were the cauſe. 
| of her death. | 


The huſband and ſon of this woman, who 


ſupport and maintenance of my family. 
My lords and gentlemen, 


T he great attention which you have ſhewn | 


to the particular purpoſe for which I called 


ou ſo early together, and the very wholſome | 


ws paſſed for relieving my ſubjects from the 
immediate diſtreſs which the great ſcarcity of 
corn threatened to bring upon them, give me 
the molt ſenſible pleaſure. I rely upon you 
for the exertion of your utmoſt endeavours to 


convince my people, that no care has been 


wanting to procure for them every relief 
which has been poſſible; and that their grate- 
ful ſenſe of proviſions ſo wiſely made for their 
reſent happineſs and laſting proſperity, cannot 
= lo fully expreſſed, as by a ſtrict obſervance 
of that order and regularity, which are equally 
neceſſary to the ſecurity of all good govern- 
ment, as well as to their own real tlie. 


On Monday the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, the 
parliament met agreeable to the above pro- 
rogation, and was further prorogued to Wed- 
neſday the ſeventh of October, and after- 
wards to the twenty-fourth of November. 
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On the fourteenth of September, Flizzbeth 
Brownrigg was executed at Tyburn, for the 
murder of Mary 


appeared upon the trial, that this infamous 
woman had occaſioned the death vf the child 


on the head and ſhoulders with the ſtump of 
a riding whip and other weapons: that the 


lour, ſometimes in the paſſage, and ſometimes 
in the cellar ; but that her general lodging 
was in the cellar, under the kitchen ſtairs, a 
place about the bigneſs of a cloſer : that ſome- 
times ſhe had a piece of a ſack with ſome 
ſtraw on it to lie on, ſometimes had a bit of a 


| blanket to cover her, and ſometimes quite 
naked: that ſhe had been ſometimes tied to 


a water-pipe, and at others to a hook, and 
being ſtripped naked, whipped till the blood 


| came: in a word, it appeared from the depo- 
ſitions of an apothecary and ' ſurgeon, that 


this poor child was beaten ſo as to occaſion 
almoſt one continued wound from head to 


were in ſome degree concerned in the cruel- 


ties inflicted on the child, being acquitted of 


the murder, were afterwards tried for the -aſ- 
ſault, and ſentenced to be impriſoned in New- 

ate ſix months, and enter into recognizance 
or their good behaviour for ſeven years. 

As the apprentices taken by the Brownriggs 
were children put out by public charities, it 
may be hoped, that the cruel treatment they 
received, (for Clifford was not the only one 
that was ill uſed) will incite pariſh officers, not 
only to examine very ſtrictly into the charac- 
ters of the perſons to whom they entruſt the 
children for the future, but alſo to make fre- 
quent enquiries, to be aſſured that they are 
treated with humanity. _ 15S 


On the twenty-third of September, the _ 
Eaſt India company unanimouſly agreed to 
grant to © lord Clive and his perſonal repre- 


ſentatives, an additional term of ten years 
in his lordſhip's jaghire, commencing from 
** the determination of his lordſhip's preſent 


Clifford her apprentice. Ir 


L right 
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| the ſtage, was placed the coffin, which was 
| made as near as poſſible in the Engliſh man- 
| ner, covered with the pall : on each ſide were 
| two mutes ; and behind, colonel St. John, 
colonel Morriſon, commodore Spry, and Mr. 
Schutz, attended. The whole lighting con- 
| ſiſted of near two hundred tapers. The pro- 
ceſſion from thence to the water ſide was fixed 
| for Sunday, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
| and the chambre ardent was at nine 
| o'clock that morning. At the ſetting out of 
the proceſſion, a ſignal was made for the 
ſbips to fire minute guns, till the body ſhould 
be on board. As it came out of the palace, 
the regiment was drawn up, their drums in 
black, and officers in crape ; at the water ſide 
was the long boat, with a canopy for the body, 
| covered with black, and the royal ſtandard 
| hoiſted half height; and this was towed by 
the captain's barge with mutes in it; behind 
| was the commodore's barge, with his royal 
highneſs's fervants, and two more barges for 
the remaining officers. The prince of Mo- 
naco continued at the water ſide till the whole- 
was on board, when the royal ftandard was 
hoiſted half high on board the ſhip, and the 
| minute guns ceaſed : the garriſon then fired 
two rounds of cannon, and the regiment two 
rounds of running fire. The whole of this 
; ceremony was conducted with, the greateſt 


right therein; provided the company ſhall 
io bein poſſeſſion FE the lands, out of which 
<« the jaghire iſſues, during ſuch additional 
« term of ten years.” 85 . 

On Sunday the twenty-ſeventh, captain 
Wrotteſly arrived, with the melancholy news 
that his royal highneſs Edward Auguſtus, 
duke of York and Albany, died of a malig- | 
nant fever, at Monaco, the capital of a prin- 
cipality of the ſame name, in the territories 
of Genoa, in Upper Italy, on the ſeventeenth 
of this month. _ nz 

As ſoon as his royal highneſs was dead, the 
prince of Monaco ordered a cannon to be 
fired every half hour, till the body ſhould be 
depoſited on board the ſhip, and the chambre 
ardent to be prepared for lying in ſtate, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that country, with 
his body-guard to attend, and a guard from 
the regiment. Accordingly, the preparations 


palace, hung with black : a high canopy in 
the middle, of black and filver, with a re- 
preſentation of a coffin of the ſame, upon the 
top of ſix ſtages or ſteps of black, on each 
of which were a row of tapers, in large gold 
and ſilver candleſticks; on the coffin a ſilver 
pillow, with a coronet upon it, the ſword next 
to the coffin, and then the garter, george, 
and ſtar ; on the ground, a row of torches 
round the whole : under the canopy, behind 
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regularity and ſolemnity. 
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Sailors with Flambeaus. Nu | | 78 

All the Duke's . | | | 

J "Iwo Surgeons a-breaſt, | | 

Four Mutes. oY 

Gentlemen who carry the Folens of the Garter. | 
_ Lieutenants © two by two. ' | | 


% 


5 | F % « - ; ; x4 g 15 | 
Captain Croſby, gn Dk AN s al Captain Dickings, * 
| 
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all-Bearer. . , IE Eb Pall-Bearer, | [| 
=o 2 | 
Canopy-bearer. | | 


Canopy- bearer. 
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Canopy-bearer, 2.7 ME, >> 
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Canopy- bearer. Canopy-bearer, . 14 


Mr. Schutz, e commodore Spry, 4 
Pall-Bearer. nr Fs | Pall-Bearer. = 


n . { | Colonel St. John. eee e ee 108 1 
MY | Colonel Morriſon, | 
The Prince of Monaco. 3 | | | 

Gentlemen his Attendants. x 1 

The reſt of the Engliſh Gentlemen 1 

OT to bf tw. | | Te ds 4 


Such were the laſt honours paid'to the duke of York in a foreign country, by > Cathotis' = 4 
prince; a circumſtance which Fes that politeneſs and humanit ty are of all.nations.. -M 
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Four Vice Admirals 


intheir Uniform Coats, 
Black Waiſtcoats, and 
Crapes in their Hats, 
and on their Arms 


viz. a 


Sir Edward Hawke, 
Knight of the Bath. 


Duke of Bulton. 


Sir Charles Saunders, 
K night of the Bath, 


Francis Geary, Eſq; 


Supporters of Canopy, 


. .. K——— —— —-— — 


viz. 


| 


— 


| 


A Gentleman Uſher. 4 G 


in a black Cloak. 


— 
S % 


| Supporters of the Pall, 


Lord Le Deſpencer. 


Bord Bruce, 


. wo RSS TC» - 
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As we have never ſeen in any hiſt 


Drums and Trumpets founding a' ſolemn 
March with Banners attached to them, 
adorned with naval Trophies, the 

Drums covered with Black. 
The Serjeant Trumpeter. 
5 Knights Marſhals Men. 1 
Gentlemen, Servants to his Royal Highneſs, 
Page of the Preſence. 
Page of the Back Stairs. 
N of Honour, 
Mr. Frederick, Mr. Cadogan. 
| Equerries, 3 
Capt. Wrotteſley, —Capt. Hamilton, Col. Morriſon, 
Purſuivants of Arms. | 
Heralds of Arms. | 
Treaſurer of his Royal Highneſs's Houſhold, 
The Hon; Charles Sloane Cadogan, Eſq; 


Supporters of the Pall, 


VIZ, 


TAE 
00 
Covered with a 
Holland Sheet, and 
a Black Velvet Pall, 
dorned with 
ight Eſcut- 
cheons of His 
Royal High- 
neſs's Arms, 
under a Cano- 
py of Black 
Velvet. 


Lord | Boſton, 


arter Principal King of Arms, 
with his Rod of Office, 
Chief Mourner, 


Sir Peter Dennis, Bart. 
| Aſſiſtants to the Chief Mourner. 
Earl of Denbigh. '-——Earl of Huntingdon. 
Earl of Litchfield. Earl of Peterborough. 
Earl Harcourt. ——Earl of Pomfret. 
Earl Delawarr. Earl of Orford. 
A Gentleman Uſher, 5 
Grooms of his Royal Highneſs's Bedchamber. 
Sir William Boothby.— Colonel Weſt.— Colonel St. John. 
| Yeomen of the Guard. 


1 


of England, a particular account of the interment of any of 
mily, and as we hope it will be long before any hiſtorian has occaſion to' record another event of the like nature, 
ify our readers with the particulars of his royal highneſs's burial. - . - | 
Between nine and ten o'clock in the evening of the fourth of November, the proceſſion began to move from the 
Prince's Chamber, paſſing through the Old Palace Yard, to the ſouth-eaſt door of Weſtminſter-Ab 
railed in, covered with black cloth, and lined on each fide with a party of the foot guards. The order was as follows. 


| 


royal fa. 


% 


Norroy King of Arms. k Iyhbe Coronet upon a black velvet Cuſhion, 
The Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, bdiorne by Clarencieux King of Arms, 


Four Vice Admirals 
Supporters of Canopy, 
in their Uniform Coats, 
Black Waiſtcoats, and 
Crapes in their Hats, 
and on their Arms, 
VIZ, 


Tho, Frankland, Eſq; 


Sir Sam, Corniſh, Bart, 


Sir G. Bridges Rodney, 
Baronet. | 


| 2 A Gentleman Uſher. 


Supporter, 


Supporter, The Duke of Grafton, 
Duke of Montague, in a long black Cloak, Duke of Northumberland, 
his Train borne by 


in a black Cloak. 


— 


bey, upon à floor 
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At the entrance of Weſtminſter Abbey 
within the church, the dean and prebendaries, 
attended by the choir, received the body, 
falling into the proceſſion next before Norry, 
King of arms, and ſo proceeded, inging, in- 
to king Henry the ſeventh's chapel, where 
the coffin was placed on trefſels, the head to- 
wards the altar, the crown and cuſhion being 
laid thereon, and the canopy held over it, 
while the ſervice was read by the dean of 
- Weſtminſter ; the chief mourner and his two 


— 


8 


ſupporters ſitting on chairs at the head of 
the corpſe, the lords aſſiſtants and ſupporters 
of the pall upon ſtools on either ſide. 

The part of the ſervice before the inter- 
ment being read, the corpſe was depoſited in 
the vault; and the dean having finiſhed the 
burial ſervice, Garter king of arms proclaim- 
ed his royal highneſs's ſtile as follows. 

Thus bath pleaſed almighty God to take 
out of this tranſitory life unto his divine mer- 
cy, the late moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt 
illuſtrious prince Edward Auguſtus, duke of 
York and Albany, earl of Ulſter, knight of 
the moſt noble order of the garter, ſecond 
ſon of the late moſt illuſtrious prince Frede- 
rick, prince of Wales, deceaſed, and next 
brother to his moſt excellent majeſty George 
the third, by the grace of God, king of 
Great-Britain, France and Ireland, defender 
of the faith; whom God bleſs and preſerve 


with long life, health and honour, and all | 


worldly happineſs. | oF SIR LE 
About noon on the ſecond of November 
the queen was ſafely delivered of a prince, 
who, on the firſt of December following, was 
baprized at St. James's by the name of Ed- 
ward, On the twenty-fourth of November 
his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament with the fol- 
lowing ſpeech from the throne, 


My lords and gentlemen, | 
I have choſen to call you together at this 
ſeaſon of the year, that my parliament might 
have full time for their deliberations upon all 
ſuch branches of the public ſervice as may 
require their immediate attention, without 
che neceſſity of continuing the ſeſſion beyond 


| 


* 


abroad 


* 
o 
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the time moſt ſuitable to my people for the 
election of a new parliament: and I doubt 


not, but you will be careful, from the ſame 


conſiderations, to avoid, in your proceedings, 5 
all unneceſſary delay. 4 1 


— 


Nothing in the preſent ſituation of affairs 
gives me reaſon to apprehend, that 
you will be prevented, by any interruption of 


the public tranquillity, from fixing your 


whole attention upon ſuch points as concern 


the internal welfare and proſperity of my 


people. . 45 
Among theſe objects of a domeſtic nature, 
none can demand a more ſpeedy or more ſeri- 
ous attention, than what regards the high 
E of corn; which neither the ſalutary 
aws paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
nor the produce of the late harveſt, have yet 
been able ſo far to reduce, as to give ſuffi- 
cient relief to the diſtreſſes of the poorer ſort 
of my le. Your late reſidence in your 
ſeveral countries muſt have enabled you to 
judge, whether any farther proviſions can be 
made, conducive to the attainment of ſo de- 
fireable an end. | B47 74 4 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
I will order the proper officers to lay before 
you the eſtimates of 'the enſuing year. 
The experience I have had * con- 
ſtant readineſs to grant me all ſuch ſupplies 
as ſhould be found neceſſary, for the ſecurity, 
intereſt, and- honour of the nation, (and I 
have no other to aſk of you) renders it un- 
neceſſary for me to add my exhortations upon' 


this head; and I doubt not, but the fame 


public conſiderations will induce you to per- 
ſevere, with equal alacrity, in your endea- 
vours to diminiſh the national debt ; while, 
on my part, no care ſhall be wanting to con- 
tribute, as far as poſſible, to the ' attainment 


application of ſuch ſupplies as you ſhall 


a__. 
My lords and gentlemen, | 
The neceſſity of improving the preſent ge- 


neral tranquillity to the great purpoſe of 


of that moſt eſſential object, by every frugal 
maintaining the ſtrength, the reputation, and 


the proſperity of this country, ought to be 


ever before your eyes. To render your deli- 
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March, his majeſty 


. ſerved than by eſtabliſhing, on a reſpectable 
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572, AISTORTef ENGLAND. 
berations for that purpoſe ſucceſsful, endea · 


vour to cultivate a ſpirit of harmony among 


yourſelves. -My concurrence in whatever 


will promote the happineſs of my people, 
you may always depend upon: and in that 
light, I ſhall be defirous of encouraging union 


among all thoſe, who wiſh well to their coun- 


try. 5 
1 1768, On Thurſday the tenth of 


peers, and after giving the royal aſſent to ſuch 
bills as were ready, which were chiefly of a 
private nature, made an elegant and pathetic 
ſpeech from the throne, in which, among 


other things, his majeſty ſaid, that as the 


time limited by law for the expiration of this 


arliament drew near, he had reſolved forth- | 
j giving him the proſpe& of continuing to 
But he | 


with to iſſue his proclamation for diſſolving it, 
and for calling a new parliament. 
would not do this, without having firſt re- 
turned them thanks, for the many ſignal 
proofs they had given of the moſt affectionate 
attachment to his perſon, family, and govern- 
ment, the moſt faithful attention to the pub- 
lic ſervice, arid the moſt earneſt zeal for the 
preſervation of our excellent conſtitution. 
When, by the vigorous ſupport which they 
gave him during the war, he had been enabled, 
under the divine providence, to reſtore to his 


people the bleſſings of peace, they continued | 


ro exert themſelves with equal alacrity and 


ſteadineſs, in purſuing every meaſure that 


could contribute to the maintenance of the 
public ſafety and tranquillity z, which they 
well underſtood could no otherwiſe be pre- 


a) 


THE 
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foundation, the ſtrength, the credit, and 
Commerce of. the nation. n int nn 

That in the approaching election of repre· 
ſentatives, he foubted not but his people 
would give him freſh proofs of their attach - 


> 
* 


Jo 
- 


went to the houſe of | 


ment to the true intereſt. of their country; 
| which he ſhould ever receive gs the moſt ac- 
ceptable mark of their affection to him. That 
the welfare of all his ſubjects is his firſt object. 
Nothing therefore had ever given him more 
rea] concern, than to ſee any of them, in any 
part of his dominions, attempting to looſen 
| thoſe bonds of conſtitutional ſubordination, - 
ſo eſſential to the welfare of the whole. But it 
is with much ſatisfaction, that he now ſees 
| them returning to a more juſt ſenſe of what 
| their own intereſt, no leſs than their duty, in- 
diſpenſibly requires of them; and thereby 


reign over an happy, becauſe an united 
people. | 15 


After which the parliament was prorogued 
to the thirty - firſt day of the month; but on 
the eleventh it was diſſolved by proclama- 
tion. 45 ry 

Thus have we brought this hiſtory to a 
concluſion, at a time when the people of 
| England are on the point of chuling a new 
| parliament; and we cannot conclude with a 
better, a more patriotic wiſh, than that the 
general choice may fall on ſuch men, as, 
| deſpiſing all the efforts of bribery, and re- 
gardleſs of the intereſts of party, may ſin- 
| cerely, uniformly, and conſtantly attend to 


| their FIRST GREAT DUTY, the WELFARE of 


their COUNTRY. 


JY 56 ; 
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8 ; | 
K BERSFORD. A battle there between 
the royaliſts and the parliament's army, 53. 
Abraham heights, a battle there between the 
French and Britiſh, 485. 
Aix la Chapelle. A congreſs there, 410. A de- 
ſtnitive treaty of peace ſigned there, 411. 
Albemarle, earl of, ſets out for the Havanna, 516. 
Beſieges the city, 518. Takes Moro caſtle, 519. 
Makes himſelf maſter of the city, 520. | 
Alberoni, cardinal, prime miniſter of Spain, diveſt- 
ed of his employments, 273. | 
Ale, ſee beer. | 3 
Amboina, The Engliſh maſſacred there by the 
Dutch, 23 5 | 
America, French depredations, 423, Occafion a 
war, 450, 458. The taking of Cape Breton; 
58, Guadaloupe, 4/8. Mari Golante, 479. 
Gece, 486. Martinico, 516. The Havanna, 
520. Stamp duties impoſed there, 546. De- 
nied to be paid, 547. Arguments againſt, 458. 
— For the ſtamp act, 55 


ſtamp duties, 562. . 

Amherſt, writer, An extraordinary political writer, 
322. | | 

General, commands at Cape Breton, 456. 
Makes himſelf maſter of Louiſburgh, 457. And 
of the whole iſland, 458. Reduces the French 


ſettlements in Canada, 479. Protects the fouth- || 


ern colonies againſt the Indians, 498. 
Anjou, duke of, ſee Spain. | 


Anne, princeſs, daughtes of James II. delivered of 


9. How many kinds of J 
eolonies there, ibid. And why all ſubje to the 
ſupreme legiſlature, 560, 56x. Relieved of the | 
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TO THE 


VOLUME. 


-- a ſon paid George, 136. | Who dies, 73; 
Her firſt 


Acceſſion of, to the throne, 181. | 
ſpeech in parliament, 182. Another ſpeech of, 
185. She cauſes the Dutch to prohibit com- 
merce with France and Spain, 186. Another 
ſpeech of, 187, She diſcovers to the parliament 
a conſpiracy in Scotland, 188. Another ſpeech 
of, to the parliament, 193. She grants the ma- 
nor of Woodſtook to the duke of Marlborough, 
194. EffeQuates an union between England and 
Scotland, 198, 202. Becomes a widow by the: 
death of Prince George of Denmark her huf- 
band, 209. Changes her miniſtry, 212. Pro- 
poſes terms of peace with. France and Spain, 216. 
Confers the command of, the army on the duke 
of Ormond, 218. Informs the parliament of the 
plan of the e, 219. Negotiates it by her 
miniſters at Utrecht, 221. Concludes the treaty, . 
222, Obtains it to be approved of in parliament, 
224, 225. Diſtractions prevail in her coungils, . 
229z She ſickens, 231. Dies, 232. 


Anſon, lord, an admiral, ſets out on a naval ex pe- 


dition, 445. Succeſs of, on the coaſt;of France, 
446, 447, 448. „ 
Argyle, duke of, ſupports the ſcheme of an union 
with Scotland, 202. His behaviour in Flanders, 
210. In Spain, 215. At court when Queen 
Anne ſickened, 231. Is nominated by George a 
I. one of the lords juſtices, 233. Appointed to 
the command of the forces in North-Britain, 
237. Beats the rebels at Dumblain, 238. Quells 
the rebellion in Scotland, 239. Ig vain oppoſes . 
the repeal of the. triennial act, 243. Is deprived. 
of his ewployments, 246, Reftored to his place 
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aus lor FR of the houſhs'll, 2bg. 9 
Porteus's act, 365. Reſigns all his employ ments, 


3. 


count of him, ra. 
Athlone, earl of, created, 150. His gallant behavi- 
our in che allied army in Flanders, 160, 164. 
Atterbury, doctor, biſhop of Pere#borough, caſe of, 
debated in parliament, 279. Is baniſhed and de- 
prived of his honours, 280, 

Auguſta, princels, ſiſter of George HI. married to 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwic, 527. Departs 
with her huſband, 528. Returns and is delivered 
of aſonin England, 64 - - 

Auguſtus, duke of Song. See 5 3s 4 5 


B | 
ACON, Lord 3 refuſes to ſign a 
general pardon to the duke of Somerſet, 17. Is 

14 uncapable of public truſts, 19. Anddies 

in obſcurity, ibid. 

Baillie of Jervitwood, impriſoned in the Tower, 11 9. 

executed for high treaſon, 120. 


executed, 408. 
Banger; bithop of. His ſpeech on the the penſion 
bill, 321 


parliament, 166. Regulated, 256. 


Arminius, -profellor of Ividity in Mottand. An ac- | 


Balmerino, lord, condemned for high treaſon, 407. il 


16% om. 4-28 
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Bank, eſtabliſhment of, 164. How ſupported vy 
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Bavaria, duke of, commanding the F — . 
= ir at Donawert, 190, At Ramillies, 200, 


Balord, duke of, 4 drr. 531. 


Badloe, Willlam. dgnce concerning 
piſh plot in the reign + Charles II. 1 
death, 112. 

Beet, Ale, and Cyder, duties of, when firſt ſettled, 
332. Laws of, conſidered in the houſe of com- 
mons, 


3 
Belliſle, 4 Fr rench iſland attacked * Britiſh forces, 


Bellona Takeo. of /330. .- _ 


Bembow, admiral. His misfortune. in the Weſt- 
Indies, 185. 


| FF Gals 15. 
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Eaſt- India comgany, 5 His troops ared ef cated 
by the, company!s,.534. Meer Jather reſtored, 55 
| g. Sir, George, „an. adrgital, chaſes the "Erepgh 


Alcet, 205. His expedition 10 pe Med; 
263, 204. He giſpe les he Spaniſh fleet, after 


Battles. At Prague, 18. At Keinton,.47 At- Brent- 
ford, ibid. At Chalgravefield, 48. In Cornwall, 
_ 49 At Mansfield, ibid. In the Devizes, ibid. At! 
Newbury, 51. 
Moor, 52. At Abeyford, ibid, 54. At Cropredy 
bridge, 54 At Reading, 55. At Naſeby, 57; At 
Dunbar, 71. At Worceſter, 8 At ſea between 
Engliſn and Dutch, 73, 75. Between 
Engliſh and Spaniards, 77. Bar an army of 
French and Engliſh M2 Spaniards, 79. At 
Cheſter, 81. . Dutch and Engliſh at ſea, 
91, 92. ' Againſt yrs ay Pentland hills, 94. 
At ſea between Engliſh and Dutch, 98, 99. At 
St. Omer, between Ftench and Dutch, 103. At 
Sedgemoor, 122. Atthe Boyne, 144. Abſea with 
the French, 146, At Limeric, 149. At; Namure 
detween the French and the allies, 153. At ſea 
again with the French, 155. Near Liegwberween) 
the French and the allies, 156. At. Donawert, 
190. At Blenheim, 191. At Ramillies, 200. Near 
Mons, 210. At Parma between French and Ger- 
mans, 300. On the banks of the Maine, 388. In 
the Mediterranean between French and Engliſh, 
394. At Fontenoy, between French and the Ales: 
397. At F anden, 400. At 2 402. 


Barnard, Sir John, ſpecch of, on the exciſe-ſoheme, | 


$43" 
Bath, order of, revived, 283. Number af, ibid. j 


At Newark, 52. At, Matſton 


taking ſome of their, S, 205. Supports, the 

Imperial army with proviſions, 270, 2741. Is ap 

pointed treaſurer of the navy, 272. „And. er 

aà peer under the title of yiſe unt Kette . 
See Torrington. 

.———onof the former, an admiral. ſent to the re- 
lief of Port- Mabon, 433. Engages.. the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean,, 435. Js. ſupeg{eged, 

436. Condemned to death and executed, 437, 

Biſhops, twelye, committed to the Tower, 126. 
Delivered by the court of King's bench, 127. 

Blake, an Engliſh admiral purſues. prince Rupert to 
Liſbon, 73. Beats the Dutch f et, ibi. . „ 

them again, 74. 
Rlandy, miſs. Her caſe and execution #19: Pa] 
Blenheim. A dane here, erden Ihe ch e 


the allied army, 191. 
Blood, A. deſpetate ruſſian. His cemarkabls.a attempts, 


— 


Bale teck lord. His 8 on the. chiſm bill, 
227. His. propoſal in „ in order ine. 
ceal his real —— _ is. ace . 
the earl of Oxford, 231.H is impeachéd, 2 

Bolton, duke of. His removal rom the army con 
dered in the houſe of commons, 352. In the 
houſe of peers, 359. 

| Boſcawen, admiral. His expedition to America, 42.4. 

He takes two French ſhips of wat, 429. Sails 

again 


iterranean, 


255 He becomes a faxoupite,ol Rig axles II. | 
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Broglio, duke of, French, made a mareſchal of 


Brunſwic, hereditary prince. of, ſignalizes himſelf in 


C 2 
G An account of it, 95. Meaſures of, 98. 


again to the weſtern world, 444. Beats the French 
fleet, 469. | | 


Boyne. A river in Ireland. A battle there, 145. . 
Braddock, a Britiſh general. His unfdrtunate ex pe- 
dition in America, 426. His cataſtrophe, 427. 

Brandon, duke of, created, 217. FL. | 


Brentfard, a battle there, 47. ho 
Briſtol, earl of, Engliſh ambaſſador to Spain, ſettles 
the terms of the Spaniſh match, 17. Is recalled, 
22. After a ſhort impriſonment in the Tower re - 
leaſed, 23. ordered to the country, 24. | 
——— Son of the former ridicules chancellor Cla- 
rendon, 89. When abroad imbibes popiſh princi- 
. On his return impeaches the chancellor, 


| Another, Britiſh miniſter at Madrid. His ſpi- | 


+ W W BB: 'Þ 
laged, 286. He is indemnified by a tax in the 


| 


rited behaviour at that court, 514. 


Britain; Great, or Great Britain, a kingdom formed 


by an union between Scotland and England, 198. 


he ſubſtance of the articles of union, ibid, 199, 
200, 201, 202. Firſt parliament of, meets, 203. 
Regulations relative to, 204. Peace takes place 
there with France and Spain, 223. The Hanover 
ſucceſſion takes place there, 220. At war with 
Spain, 373. State taken into conſideration by the 
houſe of commons, 380. Trade of, diſtreſſed by 
the French, 383. At war with France, 392, A 
rebellion there, 401. Which is quelled, 407. At 
peace with France and Spain, 411, 412. An 
earthquake there, 413. The. New-Stile intro- 
duced. there, 421, 422. At war with France, 432. 
With Spain, 515. Peace reſtored with theſe 
powers, 521. 


France, 491. Defeats the Britiſh allies, 507. At- 
tacks the head quarters,of the allied army, 509, 
510. 3 

Brownrigg, miſtreſs. Her execution, 567. 


the allied army, 461, 463, 465, 490, Is married 
to the princeſs Auguſta, a Britiſh princeſs, 527. 


After being naturalized, departs with his princeſs, | 


528. A fon is born to him, 544. 


Buckingham, duke of. His great influence at court, | 


17. He goes to Spain with the prince of Wales, 


21. Loſes the royal favour, 23. Is diftruſted by ö . 


the king, 24. Impeached by the houſe of com- 
mens, 27. Embroils England with France, 30. 
Is murdered, 32. 5 | 

- Another ſent ambaſſador to the court of France, 
96. | 


* 


Cameron, doctor. His execution, 421. 


— 


Campbell, Mr. Daniel. His houſe at Glaſgow is pil- 


rr . — 
IG n 9 \ * 


town, 287. . | 
Canning, Elizabeth. Her extraordinary cafe, 420. 


Cape Breton, in America, taken, 400. Taken laſt 
wap. 548%. 


-Il Car, Robert, a Scot, becomes a favaurite of James 


I. 12. He is created viſcount of Rocheſter, ibid. 
Carlos, Don, a prince of the houſe of Spain, takes 
poſſeſſion of the dutchies of Parma and Placen - 
tia, 326. Is ſettled in Tuſcany, 332. Adyance 
to the throne of Sicily, 365. See Sicily, 5 
Carnwath; earl of, condemned to death, 240. 
Carolina, in America, ſettled, 131. 


—— North, an affecting ſcene, 5 50; Great out- 


rages there, 559. bd 32 
Carteret, lord, ſpeech of, concerning Porteus's mur- 
der, 366. On the Spaniſh trade, 369. He is 
made a ſecretary of ſtate, 382. Y 
Cateſby, Fawkes, Guy, and Piercy, conſpiracy of, 
againſt James I. 7. How diſcovered and defeated, q. 
Catharina, Infanta of Portugal, married to Charles 
I. 8 | | 


Cathcart, lord, His expedition to America, 375. 


His death, 378. _ | 
Charles, ſon of James I. created prince of Wales, 
16. Goes to Spain with the duke of Buckingham, 
21. Returns, 22. His marriage with a princeſs 


of France, is concluded, 24. He aſcends the 


throne on the death of his father, 25. Iſſues privy 


ſeals for borrowing money, 26. Breaks with the 
houſe of commons, 28. Becomes arbitrary, 29. 
Breaks with France, 30. Gives his aſſent to the 
petition of right, 32. Is crowned in Scotland, 
34+ Obliges the Dutch to compound for fiſhing 
on the Britiſh coaſts, 35. Enjoins a Litany in 
Scotland, 36. A rebellion ariſes there againſt him, 
37. He aſſembles an army againſt the Scotch co- 
venanters, 38. Aſſents to a bill, aſſerting the il- 
legality of raiſing duties without conſent of par- 
liament, 39. To another for triennial parlia- 
ments, 40. Compromiſes differences with his 
Scotch ſubjects, 41. In Scotland receives ac- 
counts of the Iriſh rebellion, 42. How received 
on his return, 4.3. . Removes from London, 45. 
Comes to an open rupture with his parliament, 


London, 47. Treats at Oxford, 48. His forces 
are beaten at Marſton Moor, 53. He treats at 
Uxbridge, 55. Is defeated at Naſeby, 57. Bears 
his misfortunes with courage, 58. Sutrenders 
himſelf to the Scotch army, 59. Is conducted to 
Holmby houſe, 60. Seized and carried off by 
Joyce, 61. Falls into the hands of the governor 


of Hull, 63. His conceſſions, 64. Confined clo'e- 


the 


ly by the army, 65. Tried by commiſſioners of 
: b a | 


- 


46. After the battle of Worceſter approaches 
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the houſe of commons. 66. Executed, 67. His 
character, 68. „ 

— II. ſon of the former, wanders abroad, 69. 

Becomes nominal king of Scotland, 70. His be- 

| haviour there, 71. His bad fortune in England, 


D 


72. Is recalled by the parliament, 84. His cha- 


racter, 85, Obtains a revenue, 86. Is married to 


the Infanta of Portugal, 87. Goes to war wirh 
the Dutch, 88. Makes a treaty of alliance with 
Sweden and Holland againſt France, 94. Obtains 
from the parliament power to diſpoſe of the 
.quit-rents of the crown, 95. Seizes the merchants 
money in the exchequer, 98. Suſpends the penal 
laws by a proclamation, ibid. Enters into a war 
with France againſt Holland, 99. Makes a league 
with the ſtates, 103. Marries his niece the prin- 
Mary, to the prince of Orange; 105. Is diſpleaſed. 


with the French king, 106. Calls a parliament 


at Oxford, 115. Becomes entirely arbitrary, 116. 
Dies, 120. BE On 
— — - Archduke of Auftria, aſſumes in Catalonia the 
character of king of Spain, 197. Aims at the 
Imperial throne, 213. Is choſen emperor of Ger- 
many, 215. Dies, 370. 
II. of France. See France, 
Cherburgh in France, in poſſeſſion of a Britiſh ar- 
my, 449- 
Cherokees, troubles Carolina, 497, 498, 499. 
Cheſterfield, lord, reſigns his place of high ſteward 
of the houſhold, 358. Concludes a quadruple al- 
liance at the Hague, 394. 
Chippenham, election of, decided in the houſe of 
commons, 382. Remarkable conſequences of, ibid. 
Cycer. See Beer. | TY 
Clarendon, earl of, chancellor, is impeached of high 


treaſon, 89. On another impeachment flies to 


France, 93. Dies in baniſhment, 94. 

Clive, colonel, His atchievements in the Eaſt Indies, 
440. His jaghire is ſtopt, 528. When advanced 
to the dignity of an Iriſh peer, claims his jaghire, 

528. Is appointed preſident of Bengal, 536. Ob- 
tains his jaghire, 538, 539. ee 

Clutterbuck, ſpeech of, on army commiſſions, 354. 

Coleman His execution, 113. 

Cologne, city of. A congreſs there, 101. 

Commons, houſe of, remonſtrate on' the Spaniſh 


match, 19, Inſiſt by proteſtation on their privi- |; 


leges, 20. Impeach the duke of Buckingham, 
27. Petition for his removal from the royal coun- 
cils, 28. Impeach ſeveral courtiers, 39. Obtain 
a guard from the earl of Eſſex, then general of 
the army; 42. Encourage riotous aſſemblies, 43. 
Reſolye to make themſelves maſters of the ſword, 
44. Come to an open rupture with the king, 45. 
Enter into a covenant with the lords and the ar- 
my, 50. Obtain of the Scots to ſend an army to 
their aſſiſtance, 51, Are conquered by the army, 


N 


p 


1 


li 


Corn, exportation of, produces.1 
Corporation, Charitable, affairs of, enquired into. 


Corſica, an iſland in the Mediterranean. 


15 
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62. Several of their members are excluded by the 
army, 65. The remnant cauſes the king to be 
tried, 66. And executed, 67. Makes a new great 
ſeal, 68. Is diſſolved by Oliver- Cromwell, 74. 
Re-convene at Lambert's requeſt, 8 1. Send de- 
puties to general Monk, 82. Diſſolve themſelves 
and call a parliament; 83. Petition for the re- 
moval of eart Lauderdale from the royal councils, 
106. Scrutinize into the popiſh plot, 108. Paſs the 
Bill of excluſion, 113. Refume that bill at Ox 
ford, 115. Send Mr, Walpole to the Tower, 
218, Expel Mr. Steel, 226. Impeach divers lords, 
240. A remarkable debate in the houſe on a ſup-. 


_ ply, 250, 253. Send Mr. Shippen, one of their. 


members, to the Tower, 261. On treaties, Vi- 
enna and Hanover, 285. Take the national debt 
under conſideration, 300. Debate on German. 
troops, 304. On loans to foreign princes, 311. 
Debate the place and penſion-bill, 316. On the. 
Pragmatic Sanction, 327. On the Charitable 
Corporation, 330. Again on the place and pen- 
- on-bill, 331. On Spaniſh depredations, 333,, 
335. On the ſinking fund, 336. On the ſalt du- 
ty, 337. On the excife ſcheme, 340. On a de- 
mand of the fight of inſtructions to an ambaſſa- 
dor, 350. On army affairs, 352. On a triennial 


bill, 355. Determine that a riſe in the army doth. 


not make void a ſeat in parliament, 346. On 
Seamen, 362. On Spaniſh depredations, 371. 
On the ſtate of the nation, 380. On the elections 
of Weſtminſter and Chippenham, 381. Mem- 
bers of, addreſſed by their conſtituents, 382. On. 
Spaniſh depredations, 384. On election of Weſt- 
minſter, 414. On Mr. Murray's cafe, 415. On 


Mr. Wilkes's affair, 525, 527. On the Ameri- 


can ſtamp act, 556, 557, to 563. | 


Conventions. One meets in England, 133. Is con- 


verted into a parliament, 134. One in Scotland, 
136. Accept the king and queen of: England for 


Cope, Sir John. A Britiſh general marches into the 


Scotch highiands, 401, Is defeated by the rebels 
at Preſton Pans, 402. T 


nſurrections, 42T. 


by the houſe of commons, 330. , 
A rebel- 


lion ariſes there againft Genoa, 319, 


Coſſim Aly Cawn, nabob of Bengal. See Bengal. 
Coventry, act of, paſſed; 96. How accaſioned, ibid. 
| Cromartie, earl of, condemned. for high treaſon, . 


407. His life is ſpared, 408. 


Cromwell, Oliver, beats the king's. troops at Marſ- 


ton- Moor, 53. Obtains. the army to be new mo- 
delled, 55. Is placed at the head of the indepen- 
dents, 60. Beats and takes the duke of Hamilton 
priſoner, 65. Subdues Ireland, 69.. Scotland, * 
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71. Diſſolves the houſe of commons, 74. Refuſes 
the-crown, 78. His death and character, 79, | 
—— Richard, ſon of the former, his ſhort protec- 
torate, 81. | | 
Culloden, in Scotland. A battle there between the 
Britiſh troops and the rebels, 407. | 
Cumberland, duke of, commands the allies in the 
Netherlands, 397, 398. Is beaten at Fontenoy, 
399. Drives the Scotch rebels out of England, 
405. Beats them at Culloden, 407. Signs a con- 
vention at Cloſter Seven, 443. His death, 552. 
And character, 553. | : 
Cummins, Mr. His ſcheme on Africa, 452. Succeſs . 


* 


of, 456. 5 #3 $387 
Cuſt, Sir John, choſen fpeaker of the houſe of com- 


mons, 514. 
Cutwa, in th 


Eaſt-Indies. A battle there, 534. 
%  þ OT ROT? 
ANBY,- earl of, impeached, 110. 
Dangerkeld, plot of, againſt Charles II. 112. 
Dantzicky ſiege of, 36. 3 
Darien, expedition of, 170. 
Debt, national, regulated in parliament, 254, 256. 
Denmark invaded by the king of Sweden, 259. En- 
ters into a treaty of peace with that power, 271. 


King of, married to the princeſs Matilda, 545, 
1 | 
Depredations, Spaniſh, complained of in the houſe 
of commons, 324, 368, 371. And a convention 
_ them, ibid. On the ſame depredations, 
384. 5 
Derwentwater, earl of, condemned to death, 240. 
Executed, 241. | 
Deſcada, iſland of, ſurrenders to the Britiſh arms, 
479. 45 
Dig, lord, ſon of the earl of Briſtol, called up to 
the houſe of peers, 41. Adviſes the king to im- 
each five commoners in the houſe of lords, 43. 
lies the kingdom, 48. 
Dominique, a French iſland in the Weſt-Indies, 
reduced, 5I 1. 
Donawert. The duke of Bavaria's entrenchments 
forced there by the duke of Marlborough, 190. 
Douay, taken by the duke of 8 211. 
Dunbar in Scotland. A battle there between Eng- 
liſh and Scots, 71. | | 
Dumblane, battle of, 238. 


— — 


| 


| . 2 * | 
I DARES One in Britain, 413. A. 
dreadful one in Portugal, 430. 
Eaſt-India and Eaſt-Indies, company of, complain- 
| ed of by the merchants, 150. Chatter of, pro- 
longed to 1766, 317. Affairs of, 528, Diſtur- 
Clive. 


bances there, 533, dee Bengal, 
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Edinburgh, town of, in Scotland, fined by at of | 


. . parliament, 366. 
Edward, prince, ſon of George III. born, 571. 
Elizabeth, princeſs, daughter of James I. married 
to the elector Palatine of the Rhine, 13. Grand- 
ſon of, aſcends the throne of Biitain, 232. 
England makes a treaty of peace with Holland, 22. 
War with Spain, 26. Fleet of, beats the Spaniſh 
fleet, 27. The civil war between Charles I. and bis 
parliament breaks out, 45. The commonwealch 


commences, 68. At war with Holland, 7 3. Mo- 


narchy reſtored, 85, At war with Holland, 89. At 
peace, 94. A convention called by the prince of 
Orange in England, 132. The revolution takes 
place, 134, At war with France, 148, At peace, 
166. At war with France and Spain, 179, 183+ 
Is united with Scotland, 198. See Britain, 
Eſſex, earl of, is married to a daughter of the earl of 
Suffolk, 13. Divorced from her, 14, 


— 


Another, general of the army, grants the houſe 


of commons a guard, 42. Commands the parlia- 
ment's army againſt the king at Worceſter, 47. 
Refuſes to treat with the king, 524. 


Eugene, prince, an Imperial general, agrees to act 


in concert with the duke of Marlborough, 205. 
Aſſiſts at the ſiege of Liſle, 206. His errand in 
England, 218. Makes an irruption into France, 
220, His death, 365. | N 
Europe, ſtate of, 332. | 24h 
Exchange, Royal, firſt ſtone of laid in London, 94. 
Exchequer, ſhut up by Charles II. 998. | 
Exciſe. The tobacco trade propoſed to be ſubjected 
to its commiſſioners, 338. 


F Sir John. His remarkable caſe, 103. 

Falkirk, battle of, 406. 

Famines, One in France, 157. 

Fawkes. See Cateſby, _ 

Fee-Farms-of the crown. See Quit-Rents. 

Felton, an aſſaſſin, murders the duke of Buckings- 
ham, 32. His trial and execution. 33. | 


| Fenwick, Sir John, engages in a plot againſt king 


William, 163. Is executed, 166, 


Ferdinand II. emperor of Germany perſecutes the 


Proteſtants, 17, 2 | 
— Prince of, Brunſwic commands the Britiſh. 
forces in Germany, 443 Reſcues Hanover trom 
the French, 462. Drives them over the Rhine, 
463. Beats them in a general battle, 464. Drives 
them under, the cannon. of Weſel, 465. Gives“ 
them battle, 489. Obliges them to retreat, 490. 


| ſiege, 757 . . 
Ferrers, lord. His trial'and execution, 497, 498. 


| Feverſham, an Engliſh general, beats the duke of 
Monmouth, 


rr 
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Heſieges Caſſel, Ps obliged to raiſe the 
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Monmouth, 122. And takes him priſoner, ibid. 
Iss arreſted by the prince df Orange, 131. 
Finch, lord keeper, ſpeech of, to the parliament, 
31. He withdraws to Holland, 39. 


* 


Flannel, The dead ordered to be interred 
Fleet marriages prohibited, 420. 
Fleury, cardinal, 
- fluence at court, 319. His death, 39. 
Fontenoy, battle of, 32996 
Forreſt, captain, purſues a on i 
Weſt Indies, 443. Comes up with and beats it, 444. 


in it, 07. ö 


Forſter, a rebel chief, eſcapes out of Newgate, 241. 


Fountain Tavern, meeting of, how occupied, 382. 
France, king of, Henry IV. murdered, 2. King of, 
Charles II. how obſequious to Cromwell, 77. 
King of, Lewis XIV. makes war with England, 
91. Becomes formidable to all Europe, 94. In- 
vades Holland, | 
105, 106, At war with England, 136. A famine 
in his dominions, 157. He makes peace with Eng- 
land and her allies, 167, 169. Enters into a war 
about Spain, 177, 179, 180. Makes peace again 
at Utrecht, 223. Dies 237. ps of, Lewis XV. 
not hearty in Staniſlaus's cauſe, 362. Agrees 
with the emperor, 365. Declares war againſt 


Britain, 392. Makes peace at Aix-laChapelle, | 


410. Subjects of, commit depredations in Ameri- 
ca, 423. At war again with Britain, 432. Pro- 
_ jects an invaſion on this country, 468, 491. 
Makes peace, 521. 
Friedburgh, battle of, 400. 


ENERAL Fund. The ſubſtance of the act 

QI creating, 255, 256. 
George, prince of Denmark, huſband of queen 

Anne, dies, 209. 

—— Son of the former, born, 136. Dies, 173. 
—— EleQor of Hanover, by the death of his mo- 
ther becomes heir to her title to the Britiſh crown, 
226. Becomes king of Great Britain by the 
death of queen Anne, 232. Lords juſtices of his 
Nomination aſſume the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, 233. Nominates his miniſtry, 234. Is 


. crowned, 235. Speech of, te his firſt parliament, 


ibid. An invaſion of his dominions is projected, 
236. A rebellion ariſes againſt him in Sotland, 
237. Which is quelled, 239. He rejects divers 
applications in favour of the condemned lords, 
240. Makes a league with France, 246. Changes 
his miniſtry, 253. Falls out with his ſon, 260. 
Makes changes in his miniſtry, 262. And the 


quadruple alliance, ibid. Declares war with Spain, 


267, Receives advice from the duke of an in- 


= tended rebellion againſt him, 268. Remarkable 


ſpeech of, to a new parliament, 276. Enters into 
a defenſive alliance with France and Pruſſia, 284. 
_ Tet1ifies the court of Ruſſia, 288. Comes to be 


French ſquadron in the 


99. The Auſtrian Netherlands, 


4 
N 
C 


prime miniſter of France, His in- 


n ** 
* 


— — 


ö 


{ 


n X. 


on ill terms again with gpain, 289. Dies in Ger- 
many. 296, His character and iſſue, 299. 
— Son of the former, ſucceeds him in the Bri- 

tifh throne, 297, Settles his miniſtry, 8 Makes 

ſome changes therein, 319. Speech of, on Tuſ- 
cany, Parma and Placentia, 326. He informs the 
parliament of an intended marriage between the 
prince of Orange and the princeſs royal, 345, 
346. Prevents a general war, 361, 363. Effec- 
tuates a general peace, 365. Differs with the 
rince-of Wales, 367. Queen of, dies, 368. 
He grants letters of repriſal e 372. 
Declares war with that power, 373. Speech of, 
on the Pragmatic Sanction, 3775 Alters his mi- 
niſtry, 38 3. Aſſiſts the queen of Hungary in per- 
ſon in Germany, 387. Beats the French on the 
banks of the Maine, 388. Makes a convention 
with the king of Pruſſia, ibid. A rebellion ariſes 
againſt him, 401. He receives affectionate ad- 
dreſſes from his ſubjects, 403. His forces quell 
the rebellion, 40% He makes peace at Aix-la- 
Chapel, 410. Changes in his miniſtry, 423. De- 
clares war againſt France, 432. Settles a new 
miniſtry, 438, Fleets of, Hartaſs the coaſts of 
France, 445, 449, 450. He*concludes another 
convention with the king of 18 491. His 
death. 502. And'charader, #bid; 503. © His bu- 

al, , e e 
—— Sen of Frederic, prince of Wales, is born, 350. 
Becomes king by the death of his raridtather, 
502. Enters on the adminiftration of the govern» 
ment, 503. Obtains a revenue for life, 504. Con- 
tinues the French war, 505. Declares to the 
privy council his intentions to marry, 508. So- 
lemnizes his marriage, 50g. Treats of peace, 
511. Breaks off the treaty, 512. Declares war 
againſt Spain, 515. Makes peace with France 
and Spain, 521. Gives his eldeſt ſiſter in mar- 
riage to the hereditary prince of Brunſwic, 527. 
Propoſes in parliament a regency in caſe of his 
own death, 563. Diſſolves one parliament and 
calls another, 572. 85 i Ss + 

Germany, emperor of, Ferdinand, defeats the king 

of Bohemia, 18. Enters into a war with France 

about the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 177. Warlike o 
rations of, in conjunction with his allies, IT 
its aid at the court of London, 
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preſents an inſolent memorial at London, 293. 
At war with France and Spain, 360. Renews 
peace, 365. His death, 376. A war there between 
the queen of Hungary and the king of Pruſſia, 
78. French armies there, 371, 388. Peace re- 
Bored, 410. Another war, 441. French armies 
there, 442. Peace reſtored, 512. 


Gibraltar, ſiege of, 295. 


Athlone, 150. 
N duke of, ſon of princeſs Anne born, 1 36. 
ies, 173. | 
Godfrey, fe His murder, 108. | 
Godolphin, duke of, lord high treaſurer, deprived 
of his office, 212. An account of his life, 221. 
Gondemar, count, effects Sir Walter Raleigh's 
death, 15. Dupes the king, 16. Accuſes the 
prince and duke of Buckingham of treaſon, 24. 
Goree, an Aftican iſland taken from the French, 
459. _ | a Stets 
Gan, lord, His hiſtory and execution, 205. 
Guadaloupe, an iſland taken from the French, 474, 
8. => | 
8 iſland of. General Lambert conſined 
there, 88. : | ; 
Guinea, in America, A voyage to. that country, 16. 


Guiſcard, a French partizan. His deſperate attempt 


on Mr. Harley, 213. G 
Gun powder treaſon, a plot ſo called, diſcovered, 7. 
Account of, 8. | 


Guy Fawkes, a Spaniſh officer, engages in a plot 


againſt James I. 8. ic 
Gyllemberg, count, ambaſſador from Sweden made 
a priſoner, 247. 3 F e 
HA Corpus act. How brought about, 3. 

Subſtance of, ibid. | 

Haddington, in Scotland. A batile near it between 

the Britiſh troops and rebels, 402. + 
Hagus. The grand alliance againſt Lewis XIV. 

concluded there, 177. 47 
Hamilton, duke of, made a prifoner in England, 

65. Tried, 68, Executed, 69. 
—— Created duke of Brandon, 217. A trial rela- 
tive to his death, 245. 


— 


446" ah; John. His caſe, 36. He is ſlain in battle, 


Another caſt for a miſdemeanor, 1.19. 

Hanover, dutcheſs dowager of, Sophia, declared 
next in ſucceſſion to the Engliſh crown, 175. 
Her right is confii med by the peace of Utrecht, 
225. Her death, 226, Her ſon becomes king of 
Britain, 232. Treaty of, approved in parliament, 


286. Dutchy of, taken poſleffion of by the French, 


442. Reſcued from them, 42. 
| Rardwick, lord, appointed chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain, 365. | | 


Ginckle, a Dutch general, receives the ſubmiſſion of | 
the catholics in Ireland, 149. Is created earl of 


; 


* 


Harley, Mr. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 


mons, 174. Re-choſen, 179. „ 70 chan- 


cellor of the exchequer, 212. Stabbed by an aſ- 


ſaffin, 213. Created earl of Oxford, ibid. Sce 
Oxford. | 
Harriſon, Mr. 

$52- 75 | ok | 
Havannah, town of, in the Weſt Indies, taken, 520, 
Havre, expedition againſt, 468. 
Hawke, Sir Edward, ſupports the Britiſh empire in 
the Mediterranean. 436. Commands an expedi- 

tion on the-coaſls of France, 438. Beats the 


An account of his time keepers, 


French fleet, 469. Blocks them up in Breſt, 450. 


Engages them, 471. Beats them, 472. 
Hawley. Mr. a Britiſh general beaten by the rebels 
near Stirling, 405. | | «ie 
Henrietta, a princeſs of France, married to Charles 

I. 25. See Queen. | 
Henry, ſon of James I. is created prince of Wales, 
2. See Wales. | 3614149 


Hertford, earl of, appointed governor of Ireland, 


5 1. 0 * 
32a lord, on the ballance of 


Pragmatic Sanction, 327. | 
Heſſe, prince of. Arguments againſt hiring his 
troops, 322. Hereditary prince of, married to 
the princeſs Mary, 374. | 
Hierarchy, diſputes about, in England, . 
Holland makes a treaty with England, 23. At war 
with that power, 72. At peace, 56. Renews the 
war, 89. Makes a treaty of peace and alliance 
with England and Sweden, 94. At war with Eng- 
land and France, 99. Laid under water by the 
| ſtates, 100. Makes peace with England, 103. 
With France, 107. Makes a league with Eng- 


power, 320. The 


land, 142. At war with France, 149. Makes 


peace, 167. Rene vs the war, 177. Joins in the peace 
at Utrecht, 224. Power of its ſtadtholder in ar- 
my affairs, 352. Makes an alliance with Britain 
and Pruſſia, 394, 395. Troops of, ſerve under 
the duke of 
peace at Aix-la-Cbapelle, 411. Commerce of, 
diſturbed by Britiſh privateers, 466. | 
Holmes. See Saunders, 


Hoſier, admiral, ſent to the Weſt Indies 289. His 


inactivity, remarks on, 303. | 
Hotham, Sir John, appointed by the houſe of com- 
mons governor of Hull, 44. Refuſes the king ad- 
mittance, 45, | 
Howard, lord. His evidence 


againſt lord Ruſſel, 
118. Againſt Hampden, 119. | | 


Hungary, queen of, aſcends. the throne, 376. At 


war with Pruſſia, 378. At 


peace, 410. At war 
again, 441, In peace, 512, | e 


AMES I. acceſſion of, 3. Partialities, 4. A plot 
is formed againſt him, 5. Speech of, to his par- 
& 


liament, 


umberland, 397, 398. Joins in the 
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3 6. Another plot againſt him is diſeo- 
vereg, 7, B, 9. Iaſurrections ariſe agaioſt him, 
10. His diſappointment of a ſubſidy, 11. Aſ- 
ſumes a favourite, 12. Marries his daughter Eli - 
zabeth to the elector palatine of the Rhine, 13. 
Pardons Somerſet and his counteſs for the mur - 
der of Thomas Overbury, Is 
ter Raleigh to the Spaniſh Welt Indies, 16, Re- | 
ſolves on the Spaniſh match for his ſon, 17. His 
behaviour to his parliament, 20. 
prince and the duke of Buckingham to Spain, 21. 
Breaks off the Spaniſh match, 22. Concludes 
one with France, 24. His death and character, 
2 
Ws II. His behaviour on his acceſſi ion, 121. He 
quells the duke of Monmouth's rebellion, 122. 
_ Renews the high commiſſion court, 123. Suſ- 
pends the penal laws, 124. Aboliſhes them by | 
proclamation, 125, Commits twelve biſhops to 


the Tower, 126. Tries the fidelity of the army, 


127. Aſks advice of ſome _— 128, Is de- 
ſerted by his confidents, 12 
an. accommodation, 130. Flies the kingdom, 131. 
Aſſumes a regal power in Ireland, 139. Retires 

from before Londonderry, 140. „ an 

Iriſh parliament, 141. Gives battle to king Wil- 
liam, 144. Flies Ireland, 145. A daughter is 


born to him, 153. He'dies in exile, 178. Charac- | 


ter of, ibid. 


1 Son of the former, born, 126. Flies with his 


mother, 130. Is recognized in France, king of 
England, &c. 178. Is attainted, 179. Sends a 
manifeſto to the miniftry of George l. 235. Re- 
ſides in Scotland, 239. Son of, Charles, ſerves in 
the French. armies, 361, Arrives at Edinburgh, 
40. Beats Sir John Cope, 402. Invades the 
_ welt of England, 404. Retires to Scotland, 405. 
Beats general Hawley, 405, Is beaten at Cullo- 
Jeff rien #99; the ch h lord 
effries, judge, gives the charge to the jury at lor 
Ruſlel's trial, gt His * to Joey bead 
adherents, 123. Dies of fear, and the treatment 
he received from the mob, 131. 


Jekyl, Sir Joſeph, opinion of, on the exciſe ſcheme, 


341. 


Jeſuits, ordered by proclamation to depart the king- 

dom, 11. 
Impeachments. Of Buckingham, 27. Of Strafford, 
9. Of archbiſhop Laud, ibid. Of Clarendon, 


9, 93. Of earl Danby, 110. Of lord chief juſ- 
tice Scroggs, 114. f doctor Sacheverel, 211. 
Of lord Bolingbroke, 236. Of ſeveral, 240, Of 
earl Oxford, 257. Of ſeveral, 407, 408. 

Imprefling for ſea ſervice when began, 29. 
Indemnities. One, 89. Another, 258, 259, 
_ Eaſt, See Ealt-Indies, 


Sends Sir Wal- | 


| 
| 
| 


He ſends the 


Seems deſirous of 


| 
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— — Woll. See Weſt Ladies. 5 | 
Johnſon, general, His ſpirited condu@tin in | America, 
how rewarded, 428. er | 
oſeph, em peror of Germany. See Ge | 
oyce, ines king Charles when in cuſtody. of the 
parliament's commiſſioners, 61. 

Ireland. Inſurrections there, 10. 
tranquillity, 13. A rebellion there, 42.  Subdued: 
by Cromwell, 73. Falls under a popiſh adminif- 
tration, 123. Ihe then late king James there, 
139. King William and king James there, 143. 

he latter leaves it, 145. Invaded by French 
under the command of Thurot, 495. 
Italy. A war there, 325, 348, 360 


How. ſettled in 


Jucaton, Spaniſh governor of, r of by the 


Britiſh court, 543. 


K 
Ke. diſcovers a plgt, 128. 
Keinton. A battle there, 4 ey EF? 
Kenmure, lord, condemnation oh. 240. Execution 
of;.24t. * + * 8 
Keppel, commodore, ME al of, again Goree, 
454. Which he takes, 45. | 
Kid, a pirate, hiſtory of, 17, 472 | 
Kilmarnock, earl of, His Leech 407. Ex- 
ecution of, 408.“ 
Kimbolton, lord, with five commoners impeached 
5 5 the attorney general at the bar of the houfe of 
ers, 43. r 5 | 
Kirby and Tongue. Their odd diſcovery, 107. 
Knighthood, honour of, forced on ſeveral, 34. 


Knowles, commodore, expediton of, to the Weſt- 


His ſpirited behaviour in the Medi- 


Indies, 389. | 
Victory over a Spaniſh fleet, 


terranean,, 400. 


407. 
IL 
AMBERT. 'An Engliſh general, re benvenes 
that branch of the — of commons which 
murdered the king, 80, Quells inſurrections 
againſt them, 81. ill not permit them to meet, 
ibid. Is excepted out of the general indemnity, 
85. Confined to the iſland of Guernſey, 88. 
Langherne, a lawyer, trial of. 3. 
Laud, doctor, promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 
33. Adviſes arbitrary proceedings, 35. Is im- 
peached by the commons, 39. Attainted and ex- 
ecuted, 55. | 


Law, proceedings in latin prohibited, 323. 

Layer's plot diſeovered, 277. Thoſe concerned i in 
it puniſhed, 279. - 

. Leopold, emperor of Germany. See- Geena 

Leſtock, rear admiral. See / Matthews. 

Lewis, king of France. See France. 


[i 


Limeric, in Ireland » beſieged by 1 147: 
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by general Ginckle, 149. Surrenders'on articles, 
Liſbon, ruined by an earthquake, 430. 
Liſle, in Flanders, fiege of, 206, 27. 
Loans. See benevolences. n e 
London. A dreadful fire there, 92. The firſt ſtone 
of the Royal Exchange lald thete, 94. Charter 
of, declared forfeited by the.judges, 11 5 Com- 
mon council of, petitioh againſt the exciſe ſcheme, 
44. Rejoſcings there for its miſcarriage, 345. 
etition about Spaniſh.depredations, 383. Mur- 
ders and robberies frequent in its environs, 411. 
An eartbquake there, 413. Common council of, 
petition againſt naturalization of foreigners, 419. 
Londonderry, ſiege of, 139. Relief of, 140. 
Lords, houſe of. Differences ariſe between them and 
the houſe of commons, gs. * Another variance a- 
riſes, 104. The lords reje& the bill of excluſion, 
113. That for preventing occaſional conformity, 
193. Paſs ſentence on ſeveral impeached lords, 
240. On the ſtate of the peerage, 269. Debate 
on an extraordinary meſſage fromthe throne, 287. 


Reject the penſion- bill, 317. Reject it again, 321. 


Debate on Portèeus's murder, 366. On Spaniſh 
depredations, 369. Condemn divers lords, 407. 
Lovat, lord, condemned to death for high treaſon, 
408. Executed, 409. . 
Louis, prince of Brunſwic, appointed tutor to the 

infant prince of Orange, 494. 


Ludlow, an attainted regicide, arrives in England, 
142. Eſcapes into Switzerland, 143. Wherehe || . | 175 | | 
| T2 | Maurice, prince; ſon of the elector palatine of the 


dies . ”, 
Luxemburgh, duke of, appointed commander in 


chief of the French army, 155. Beats king Wil- 


liam near Liege, 156. 


* 8 


ACARTNEY, general, tried for a murder, 


245. Acquitted, 246. 
Macclesfield, earl of, chancellor. His cafe, 282, 
Malplaquet, battle of, 209, 210. | 2 


there, 286, 287. 5 
Marigalante, ifland of, French, ſurrenders to the 
Britiſh arms, 479. 8 

Mariſchal, earl of, Scotch, rebels, 269. 


Engliſh forces in Holland, 142. 
an Iriſh campaign, 147. Complains in the houſe 
of having been illegally committed, 154. Takes on 
himſelf W en of the confederated army, 
183. Is created a duke, 184. Drives the French 
from the banks of the Maes, 187. Forces the 
duke of Bavaria's entrenchments at Donawert, 


190. Routs the French at Blenheim, 191. Ob- 


tains a grant of the manor. of Woodſtock, 194. 
ISIS DYOEDONIC eee 1 1134 
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Marlborough, earl of, appointed general of the 
Is ſucceſsful in 


— 
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Beats the French at Ramillies, 200. Agrees to 
- aQtin 1 with prince Eugene, 205. Be- 
ſieges Liſle, 206. Takes it, 207. Takes Tour- 
nay, 209. Beats the French at Malplaquet, 210. 
Takes Douay, 211. Vindicates himſelf in the 
houſe of peers, 217. Is diſplaced from his com- 
mand in the Britiſh army, 218, Appointed by 
George I. generaliflimo, 244. | 
—— Another, expedition of, on the coaſts of 


France, 15 1 | 
Marriage, a& of, when made, 420, 
Marſton- moor, battle of, 532 | 
Martinique, iſland of, French, in the Weſt-Indies.. 
An expedition is formed againſt it, 477. It is at- 
tacked by the Britiſh arms, 472, Left uncon- 
quered, 474. Attacked again, 515. It ſurrenders; 


| 
Mary, princeſs, a daughter of the duke of York, 


| Meal-tub, plot of, 112. | | 
| Meer Jaffier, nabob of Bengal, reſtored, 534. See | 
Malt-tax extended to Scotland, occaſions diſorders | | | 


born, 96. Married to the prince of Orange, 105. 
With her huſband declared queen: of England.. 


182. See William III. 2 
—— A Britiſh princeſs married to the hereditary. 
prince of Heſſe, 375. . 


Denmark, 545. 
Matthews, 


r. appointed admiral: Burns the Spa- 


Leſtock engages a French fleet in the Mediterra- 


394 


Rhine, engages in king Charles's army at Wor- 
ceſter, 47. 


53. 


| Mayne, a river in Germany. A battle on its banks, 


388. 


104. 


Bengal. 85 Tg 
Methuen, Sir Philip, meſſage of, to the houſe of 
commons, 299, | 1 

Minden, battle of, 489. 
Minorca, taken by French, 43 n | 
Monk, admiral, obliges the Dutch fleet to retire, 
75.. At the head of an army promiſes to ſupport: 
Obliges the city of London to pay an aſſeſſment 


themſelves and call a parliament. 8 3. 
Monmouth, duke of, ſets aſſaſſins on Sir John Co- 


ventry, 96. Is ordered to quit the kingdom, 111. 
g Enters into a conſpiracy againſt Charles II. 1 I7. 
.. Surrenders himſelf, 118. On his confeſſion is re- 


conciled 


Matilda, a Britiſh princeſs married to the king of 


niſh galleons at Villa Franca, 384; Obliges the 
king of Sicily to ſign a new treaty, 305. With 


nean, 393. Is with him tried by a court martial, 
$ ſueceſsful in the weſt of England, 


Mazarine, dutcheſs of. Her reception in England, 


the houſe of commons againſt Lambert, 81. 


impoſed by that houſe, 8 2. Cauſes them to diſſolye 
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. conciled to the king, 120. Engages 10 N . | 1 4 


againſt James II. 121. Is taken and executed, 
122. | * . int 


Monopolies, granted by James I. 18. Enated, 


againſt; 23. Revived by Charles J. A.” 
Montague houſe, ſet apart for the reception of. Sir 
Hans SJoan's curioſities, 420. 
Montcalm, monſieur, the French commander of 
Quehec, His behaviour on the arrival of the Bri- 
_ tiſh forces, 481. He is mortally wounded, 485 
Montgomery, colonel, ſent againſt invading Indians, 
498. Takes vengeance on the barbarians, 499. 
Morpeth, lord. His motion relative to army com- 
_ miſhons, 352. 
Munſter, biſhop of, invades Holland, gr. 
Murray, Alexander, eſq; His extraordinary caſe, 
415. 3 
—— Brigadier, governor of Quebec, attacked by 


the French, 500. Retires within the walls of the 


town, 501. Purſues the beſiegers, 502, 

Muſcovy, ambaſſador of, affronted in England, 207. 
Czar of, invades Poland, 221. Reduces Finland, 
222. Viſits Holland, 259. Is ſucceeded by Ca- 
tharine his widow, 288. Again by the death of 
Peter II. ſubjected to a Czarina. 318. Troops of, 
in Poland, 347, 360. In Moravia, 410. 


AIRN, earl of, condemned to death, 240. 
Reſpited, 241. | 
Namure, battle of, 153. Siege of, 160. 
Naturalizations, frequent petitioned againſt by the 
City of London, 419. 
Navy, Engliſh, beats the Spaniſh fleet, 27. Deſtroys 
a neſt of Pirates, 35. Part of it revolts to the prince 
of Wales, 64. Is beaten by the Dutch fleet, 74. 
Beats the Dutch, go. Beats a French and Dutch 
fleet combined, 91, 92. The French fleet, 152. 
Diſtreſſes the French trade, 400. Triumphs over 
them in the Eaſt Indies, 440. In the Weſt Indies, 


477. 479, 515. Over the Spaniſh fleet in the 


eſt-Indies, 520. 

Newbury. A battle there, 55. 

Newcaſtle, duke of, advanced to the head of the 
treaſury, 423 | 

New Stile. See ſtile new. 

Nieſs in Germany. A battle there, 378. 

Nieuperg, count, appointed general of the queen of 
of Hungary's troops in Sileſia, 378. Is beaten by 
the king of Pruſſia, 379. 

Nimeguen, a congreſs there, 104. 


Nithſdale, earl of, condemned to death, 240. Eſ- 


capes, 241. 


Norfolk, duke of, examined in the privy council, 


2 4 
N The royal ſtandard ſet up there by 


king Charles I. 46. 


| 


E-: 
ATES. His evidence in the popiſh plot, 107. 
He is forbid the court; 115. | 
Ogle, Sir Chaloner, expedition of, to America, 35h: 
Officers, council of, aſſumes the adminiſtration, 
80. Convenes and diſſolves the houſe of com- 
mons, 8. SM, 1820 N ö 


Oglethorpe, Mr. On the ; Pragmatic . Sanction, 


27. ee 
ON Bauey, an infectious diſtemper there, 414. 
Olivia, treaty of, conſidered in the houſe of peers, 

290. e | 
Onſſow, Sir Richard, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, 208. | 29 
—— Mr, choſen ſpeaker, 423. 
Opdam, a Dutch admiral. His dreadful fate; 


90. 
Oran, in Africa. 


Os prince of, married to the princeſs Mary, 
daughter of the duke of York, 105. He reſolyes 
to preſerve the proteſtant religion in England, 

127. Diſperſes a manifeſto, 128. Begins his en- 
enterprize, 129. His propoſals to the king, 130. 
He aſſumes the adminifiration; of government, 
132. Informs the conventionſof his own reſolu- 
tions, 133. 1s with his princeſs:deelared- king 
and queen of England, 134. See Williams 

—— Afliſts at the = of Liſle; 206. At the bat- 
tle of Malplaquet, 211II—ſ0000̃ GD 

—— Diſputes of, ſettled with the king of Pruſſia, 
332. He is married to the princeſs royal of Bri- 
tain, 348. Dies, 419. ang 

Princeſs dowager of. Her adminiſtration com- 
mences, 419. Her death and character, 493. 

Orford, earl of, created, 382. e 

Orleans, dutcheſs of, ſiſter of Charles II. errand of, 
in England, 95. Her death, 96. | 

Duke of. His adminiſtration commences. in 
France, 237. He enters into connections with 
George I. 246, 262, 263. Is informed by George 
I. of a conſpiracy againſt him, 267, Gives him 
notice of an intended invaſion of his dominions, . 
268. Bi | 

Ormond, duke of, appointed to the command of the 
Britiſh army abroad, 218. Aſſiſts prince Eugene 
in taking Queſnoy, 219. At Madrid concerts a 
rebellion in Britain, 268. Further accounts of, 
278, 289. | 8 | 

Ofborne deſcries a French fleet, 444. Takes two of 
the largeſt ſhips, 445. | 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, poiſoned, 14. Murderers 
of, brought to puniſhment, 15. WES, 

Oxford, theatre of, opened, 95. A parliament called 

there, 116. „ BC. 

—— Earl of, created, 213. Made lord high -trea- _ 
ſurer, ibid, Is deprived of his employ ments, 231. 
Impeached, 236. Tried, 257. Acquitted, 258. 

hs. | PALATINES, 
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A Spaniſh expedition againſt it, 
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ly entertained here, 543 5 
Paliotti, marquis of how puniſhed for murder, 262. 
Palms, Mr. Imperial reſident at London. His in- 
 diſcrtet memorial, 293. Is diſapproved of in par- 
liament, 294: 47/4 
Papiſts and Puritans divide the kingdom, 5. The 
former diſabled to inherit, 172 
Parliament enaQts againſt monopolies, 23. Paſſes the 
doo of night into a law, 32. A Cromwelian 


parliament called, 74. It reſigns, 76. Another | 


of the ſame fort called, 78. One of old conſtitu- 
tional ſort called, 8 3. Which re- calls the king, 
84. Is diſſolved, 86. Another eſtabliſhes unifor- 
mity in public worſhip, 87. Authorizes the king 
to diſpoſe of the fee farms and quit rents of the 
crown, 95. Paſſes the Coventry act, 96. Ordains 


the dead tobe butied in flannel, 107. Meets at || 


Oxſord, 115. Regulates proceedings in high trea 
ſon, 163. Declares papiſts incapable to inherit 
or take by willy? 172. Attaint the then late 
princeof Wales, 179. Approves of the peace of 
Vurechs aeg. Paſſes a bill to prevent ſchiſm, 
220. Repeals the triennial act, 241, 244. Grants 
an indemnity, be Regulates the bank, the na- 
tional debt / and the South- ſea company, 260. 
Ordains law proceedings to be had in Engliſh, 


A A, — in favour of the ſugar || 


colonies, 336. Iſſues money for the firſt time out 
of the ſinkipg fund, ibid. Makes more laws in 


encouragement of the ſugar colonies, 37 1. Changes 


the ſtile, 417. Prohibits fleet marriages, 420. Em- 
powers the city of London to build Black Friars 
bridge, 466. Impoſes a ſtamp act upon America, 
546. Reſcinds that act, 562. 

Parma, duke of, dies, 32 5. His dominions are taken 
poſſeſſion of by Don Carlos, 326. A famous bat- 
tle there between French and Germans, 360. 

Partition, treaty of, firſt, 169. Second, 171. 

Peace and Alliance, treaties of, between England 
and Holland, 23. Between France, Denmark, 

England and Holland, 26. Between Holland and 


the commonwealth of England, 76. Between ; 


Sweden and England, 94. Between England and 
_ Holland, 142, Between France, England and 
Holland, 167. Between ſeveral. of the powers of 
Europe at Utrecht, 223. Between France and 
England, 246. The famous quadruple alliance 
between England, France, Germany and Hol 
land, 262. Between Sweden, Denmark, Britain 
and Pruſſia, 254. Between Britain, France and 
Spain, 308, 
nia, 347. Between France and Germany, 365. 
Between ſeveral European powers at Aix- la Cha- 
pelle, 410. Between Britain, France, Spain and 


Portugal, 521, 523. Between Hungary and || 


ALATINES, emigrants to America, how kind- 
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| Fruit, 522. With the Indian nations of Ameri- 


| 


| | i 
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Pelham, Mr. made. ſecretary at war, 298. | Speeck | 


i} of, on the. pragmatic fanction, 327, 328. On 
the ſalt duty, 337. His death and character, 422. 
| Fenſylvania,.ip America, when ſettled, 131. 
ntland-hills, battle of, 94. _ eg 

Perry, alderman, ſpeech of, on the exciſe ſcheme, 
Pe 3 One rages in London, 26. Another 
rages In ens, 90. | 
Philip, duke of Anj | 

173. Acknowledged as ſuch by the flates of Hol- 

land, 174. + By all the powers of Europe, 223. 
See Spain, 855 © 10 


| Piercy. See Cateſby, 


Pitt, Mr. ſent to the court of Saxe Gotha, 364. 


is reinſtated, 438. Informs George III. of his 
grandfather's death, 503.. Negotiates with France, 


from his conſtituents, 526. Is created earl of 
Chatham, 563. And lard privy ſeal, ibid. 


attracts the attention of the houſe of commons, 
108. | 3 
Plummer, Mr. ſpeech of, on the imperial loan, 313. 
Pocock, admiral, brats the French in the af 
Indies, 459 Beats them again, 460. Drives them 
out of the Indian ſeas, 487. . 
Poland, kingdom of, invaded by the Czar of Muſ- 
coVy, 221. A vacancy. in its throne occaſions diſ- 
turbances in Europe,. 347. 
by the ſettlement of the elector of Saxony on 
that throne, 365; Make a league with Britain, 
395 1 | | 
©... caſe of, in Scotland, 364. Murder of, con- 
ſidered.in the houſe of peers, 6. 
Po! to- Bello taken by a Britiſh fleet: 374, | 
Ports, free, opened in the Weſt Indies, 562. 
Portſmouth, dutchefs of, created, 96. | 
Portugal. A princeſs of, married to Charles II. 
87. The reception of the nominal king of Spain 
there, 192, Troops of, aſſiſt that prince, 196. It 


Between France, Spain and Sardi- 


is threatened to be invaded by Spain, 360. Sheok 
by an earthquake, 430. Engages in a war with 


France and Spain, 520, Is included in the gene- 
ral peace. 7 #p 


Poyntz, Mr. memorial of, to the king of Sweden, 
293. | G1, 


the houſe of commons, 326, 327. It occaſions a 
war in Europe, 376. | ; 


_Prance,. Miles, a Roman catholic. His confeflion, 
SW. | | „ "8 LEG 
Pratt, Lord chief juſtice. of the court of common 
— 6h on Mr, Wilkes's diſcharge, 520. 
| i He. 


Anjou, nominated king of | Spain, 


Appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 437. Reſigns and 
511. Reſigns, 513. Reſuſes to preſent an addreſs. 


Plot, popith, A plot ſo called diſcovered, 107; It 


Which are quelled 


Pragmatic Sanction. A German law conſidered in: 


IV. of Primer Jus 


Nelles — 

R eleQor palatine of, marries the 5 Eli- 
"zaberh, Javy hter of JamesF. x3; —— g ef 

4 15 And 4 x defeat flies into Holland, 

; 17 0 expedition from England undertaken in 

his favour miſcarries, 24. His ſons engage in the 
ſervice of Charles I. 46. See Maurioe, en. 

Rhinefeldt, battle of, 464. = 

Right, petition of, drawn up by che commons, 31. 2 

ä e the royal aſſent, 32. 1 

Robinfon, George, a member of the houſe effcam- 8 
mons. His frauds are diſcovered, 0. "Me 1 is ex- 
pelled the houſe of commons, 331. | 

—— vir Thomas, ſpeech of, on & ereilte feibeme, 
344. On army affairs, 353, On trierinial parlia« 
ments, 356. Is appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 423. 
Carries a meſſage to the houſe of GG 424. 
Relignids 490, © LE CR 

Rebe count of, created, 12. \Proticted to be 

earl of Somerſet, 14. Ste Somerſet. 

Rooke, admiral, unfortunately takes the Mn. 
nean trade underhis conduct, 157. Surprizes the 
Spaniſh galleons in the - orgs of Vigo, 184. fs - 
ſworn in a privy counſeflor, 185. Conveys king 


UE ag ELL of the ci * by 
| in a gold box, 532. 91 Int n * 


de in Hungary: The e coronation of ihe qu we 


| un ere, 379. 

4 ee n hee of. 75 plot o called in leere 
king Chailes II. 81. Minikers of, ouſted by 
him in Scotland, 87. In England by the act ſol 
_ uniformity, 88. 

*. diſputes of, ſettled with the prince of 0. 
range, 332. Frederic III. aſcends that throne on 
WW the death of his father, 376. Makes war with the 
* a 2 of Hungary, 376, 378. Beats her troops, 
| | ts them again, 400. Makes peace, 410. 
\ Bere a confederacy againſt him, 431. Makes 
3 with George II. of Britain, 432. 

. Enters into a new war, 441. Makes peace 

Enn 522. 

Pryme, Mr. a barriſter at law, proſecution ofs in 

8 the court of ſtar-chamber, 35. 

= Pulteney, Mr. ſpeech of, in the houſe of commons 

on Spaniſh depredations, 304. On loans to foreign 

_ princes, 311. On hiring Heſſian troops, 322, On 

the Pragmatic Sanction, 326. He is ſtruck out of 
the privy council, 331. Sarcaſm of, againſt Sir 


Wy Robert Walpole, 336. Speech of, on the tobacco || Charles, the nomina] Linz ef ai, to Portugal, 
| | trade, 341, On the motion for a view of inſtruc- 188. Commands under Sir ah Shovel in 
Wo tions to our ambaſſadors abroad, 351. He is re- 1 an engagement with the French, 192 
1 ſtored to his place in the privy council, 383. || Roſene, a Frenchman. A general under ki ng James 9 
— Mr. Daniel, ſpeech of, on the imperial loan, II. in Ireland. His exceſſive eruelty to the © Protel. 7 
311. tants, 140. = 
Q- Rupert, prince, ſon of the elector pelstine of the "BY 
,UADRUPLE Alliance, famous. A treaty fo Rhine, commands in the army of king Charles 3 
called, concluded, 260. Subſtance of, 262. I. 47, 51. Is commanded to quit the kingdom, 75 
Another ſo called, 394. 57. Reconciled ts the king, 58. Serves in the 2: 
Quakers. A religious ſect ſo called. Their riſe, 84. fleet under the duke of York, go. Commands in 3 
Affirmation of, equalized to an oath, 180, 236. chief in an engagement with the Dutch, 101. 


1 = Quebec in America, attacked by Britifh forces, 481. || Ruſſel, lord, eldeft fon of the duke of Bedford con- 
10 Surrenders, 486. Is beſieged by French troops, dermned to death for high treaſon, 118. Executed, 


| 
4 | | 
| 500. 119. 


Queen, conſort of James I. dies, 17, | —— Admiral, beats the French fleet; 1 5 
— Of Charles I. goes te France, 44. Returns made treaſurer of the houſhold, 155. Pens up 

v with a reinforcement, 50. Flies to Holland, 58. the French fleet in their harbours, 164. 
| Comes to London after her ſon's reftoration, 86, || Ruyter de Mynheer, a Dutch admiral ſubdues the 
1 — Of James II. flies with her infant ſon, 130. _ Engliſh feitlements in Africa, 9o. Reſcues Tromp 
— Of George II. dies, 468. from an Engliſh fleet, 91. Brings off the Dutch 
Of George III. is married, 509. navy after a defeat, 92. Engages an Engliſh ſqua- 


 Querouailles, ademoiſclle, created dutcheſs of || dron commanded 4 prince Eee 101, 


Portſmouth, 96. | 
Queſnoy, town of, taken by prince Eugene, 219. 8 | 
Quit rents, or F ce-farms of the crown, authorized ACHEVERAL, Doctor. His trial, 21x. 


: by parliament to be diſpoſed of, 95. Sackville, lord George, is condemned by a 

0 court martial, 496. And caſhiered by his majeſty, | 
497: 

Jy AFAMONT, in the Eaſt Indies, ſubdued, || Sandy's, Mr. His motion ee to instruction to 
ambaſſadors, 350. He is made chanevHor to the 


: 535 | 
Ramillies, battle of, 200. | i] exchequer, 382. 
Saunders 
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{SURREY SHE HET eof42'o ang ! 
| ks f, enters into the ſervice 67 Fran 
166. Commands the French army in Italy, 23). 
Joins the confederates againſt France, 203. 
bandons the allies, 221. Is made king of Siculy, 
225. 


** 


Saxe, count, commands the French troops in'Flan-}| 
ders, 55. Engages the duke of Cumberland, 

of Poland, | 

347- Acknowledged as ſuch by all the powers in 


. Beats him, 399. TRY 
PR. £42 duke of, Auguſtus, choſen king 


urope, 265. 
ers et brought into the houſe of com- 
mons, 226. Into the houſe of peers, 227. Re- 
ceives the royal aſſent, a, 2 By, 
Schomberg, general, under king William, His ac- 
tivity in Ireland, 144. e 
Schutz, baron, agent for the duke of Hanover, ob- 
tains a writ ſor him as duke of Cambridge to ſit 
in the houſe of peers, 226. 5 
Scotland, king of, James I. aſcends the Engliſh 
throne, 1. His fon Charles I. crowned there, 34. 
In rebellion. againſt that prince, 37, Aﬀeſts the 
Engliſh parliament with an army, 51. Which 
Joins the parliament's forces, 53. Receives the 
king with reſpect, 59. And delivers him to the 
parliament's commithoners, 60. Then retires to 
Scotland, ibid. State of, 63. It is fubjected to 
Cromwell's partizans. 73. Reſtored to indepen- 
dency, 89.- Inſurrections there againſt Charles 
IL 94. The teſt introduced there, 116. Anarchy 
there, 132. Crown of, preſented to the king and 
queen of England, 137. Union of, with Eng- 
land, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202. A rebellion there, 
237. A bill relating to its peerage brought into 
parliament, 269. 
turbances there about the malt tax, 286. About 
Porteus, 364. A rebellion there againſt George 
II. 400. Which is quelied, 407. 
$croogs, lord chief juſtice of the king's bench im- 
peached, 114. | 9 5 ; | 
Scrope, Mr. ſecretary, motion of, touching fupplies, 


occaſions violent debates, 294. It is carried, 295. 
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Ie er, 8 
I . Clared Jegal by the judges, 30. 
$hephefd, Jaines, refol 


hich is dropped, 270. Diſ- 
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Speech of, on iſſuing money out of the ſinking 


fund, 336. 
Sedgemoor, battle of, 122. 


Seneccas, An Indian nation make peace with Bri- 


tain, 541. | 
Senegal, in Africa, ſubdued by the Britiſh arms, 


1453» 454 


+-...4 A Py, . : 


Seville, tr eaty of, made, 308, Conſidered in parlia- 1 
ment, ibid, 310. Exclaimed againſt by the empe- 


„ For, 324 0 
Shaftſbury, earl of, one of the cabal, made lord 


keeper, 98. Deſerts the court party, 100. Main- | 


$loans, Sir Hans, 


- je 
+. 


Abvilest 


adminiſtration, rio; Dies a vo- 
kijntary exile in Holland, 117. ; 


v&* b 


ich Britainy 548 919 
yrs y cblleAed by order of council, 35. De- 


ShiWwatic{Oand Delayare Indian nations make peace 
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es, refolves to, aſfaſſinate George I. 
261. Is executed, 262. 5 N 
Shippen, Mr a member of the houſt of commons, 
ſent to the Tower for an indecent criticiſm on 
the king?s ſpeech in the houſe, 261. | 
Shirley, Mer. His extraordinary caſe, 13. 
Shovel, Sir-Cloudeſtey, admiral, commands at the 
taking of Vigo, 1 8 eue the fortifications 
of that place, 185, Commands in the Mediterra- 
nean, 187. Beats a French fleet, 192. 
king Charles to Spain, 196. His diſmal fate, 203. 
Shrewſbury, duke of, appointed by queen Anne 
lord high treaſurer, 231. Nominated by George 
I. one of the lords juſtices, 233. 1 
Sicily, crown of, beſtowed on the duke of Savoy, 
225. An account of the war there, 270. Settle- 
ment of Don Carlos there, 365; W ho is obliged 
to ſign a neutrality between Spain and the houſe 
„ wenn 
Sidney, Algernon, trial of, and execution, 118. 
Sileſia. A war commences there between the king 
of Pruſſia and the queen of Hungary, 378. 
Sinking fund, when money was firſt iſſued out of 
it by parliament, 335. 
g His curioſities where depoſited, 
420. | 21 


Tower, 15. Ends his days in obſcurity, 16, 
Sophia, dutcheſs dowager of Hanover. See Hanover. 
South ſea company, how regulated by parliament, 
254, 256. Schemes of, created a national phren- 
OE OM 
Spain. A match propoſed between Charles, prince 
of Wales, ſon of James I. and a Spaniſh princeſs, 
21. Which is broke off, 22. Goes to war with 
England, 26, 77, At war with France, 79. Peace 
between France and Spain takes place, 107. 
Kingdom of, propoſed to be divided, 169. King, 
of, dies, 173. A prince of the houſe of Fance 
ſeizes its throne, 177. Whois confirmed there by 
the peace at Utrecht, 224. Guaranties the 33 
tant ſucceſſion in Britain, 225 Falls out with 
the emperor, 2bo. At war with the emperor, 265, 
Goes to war with Britain, 269, With France, 


268. Invades Britain, 269. Spaniſh d-predations 
' complained of, 305, 326. Grants a cedula in 
favour of Britain, 334. Forces of reduce the king- 
dom of Naples, 348, 360. At war with Britain 
372, 373. Makes peace, 411. At war with the 
| | | e ſame 


ins the legality of the then current parliaments | 


Macbook 


Convoys 


Somerſet, earl | of, created; 14. Impriſoned in the 
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gbr power, 316. Which: en 
Spittlefields, weavers of, riotouſly.3 


Shorty book of, appointed, to he rea 
by l I. 16. f 


State, earl of, His trial a1 and e 55 
Stairs, earl. of, commands, the, allies, i in 
388. Reſigns, 389. 


. 


Stamp act. An act ſo called extended to yer 1 


556. Is reſcinded, 562. 


Stanhope, Mr, His inſtructions n at the court 
of Spain, 263. 


Staniſlaus, the elected king of Poland, retires to = 
mons to be ſubjected to the commiſhoners:vf 1 Wi EE: 


Dantzick, 247. Eſcapes from thence, 360. Ab- 
dicates the Poliſh throne, 365. Dies, 564. 
Star hugs court of, how arbitrary in its pro- 

cedure, 35. | | 

Steel, Richasdd, eſq; a member of the houſe. of || 
commons, comp nice of for a publication, 225. 
He is expelled the houſe, 226. 

Stile, new, or the new ſtile introduced into Britain, 
417. An abſtract of the act relative to that 
3 418. 

St. Johns, ind of, in America, yields to the Bri- 
"i arms, 458, 

Stockholm, Fer of, made, 274. 

Strafford, earl of, impeached, 39- Attainted, 40. 
Executed on Tower-hill, 7 

Suffolk, earl of, gives his daughter i in marriage to 
the carl of Effex, 13. Is made lord high trea- 
ſurer, 14. 

1 Mr. letter of, concerning lord Clive, 
52 

Sunderland, earl of, appointed firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury, 262 

Sweden, king of, Charles XI. makes an alliance 
with England and Holland, 94. The acceſſion 
of Charles XII, 167. Reſides at Bender, 221. 
Ambaſſador of, ſeized in London, 241. Detect- 
ed to have formed the plans of an invaſion of 
Britain, 248. At war with Denmark, 259. Is 
flain by a canon ball in Norway, 260. Queen 
of, Ulrica, makes a, treaty with Britain, 270. 
With Denmark, 274. Her huſband, the prince 
of Heſſe, elected king, 275. Who accedes to 
the treaty of Hanover, 294- | 

Syndercomb, conſpiracy of, 78. 


T - 
ALBOT, Mr. appointed Jord high chancellor 
of England, 348, Dies, 365. 
Temple, earl of, appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, 
8. 

2 Sir William, ambaſſador at the Hague, con- 
cludes a treaty of peace, 94. Leaves that coun- 
try, 97. His politic advice to the king, 110. 

Tencin, cardinal, prime miniſter of France, ſchemes 


Thurot, a French ene invades Ireland; 
| 


| 
\ the caſtle, 49 6. 
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494. With his followers attack the caſtle ot 
Carrickfergus, 495. Makes | himſelf, maſter, 4 
s lain at ſea, ibid. 
Tillotſon, 4540 His death and character, „ 
Tobacco, trade of, propoſed in the houſe af os 


cdiſe, 338. The propoſal is cups een 1 
| Tongue and Kirby, ſee Kirby. A er emed. Ip 
Torrington, commands in an eng agement. at ſea mM 
againſt the French, 146. Is trie for his cn * 
duct, and acquitted, ibid. 14230 19 en ani 1 We 
Viſcount of, created, 27 ⁰⁰⁰-ãegs 1501.4. Pal iy 
F 'Tournay, in Flanders, ſiege of; 209... 8 n 
{| Townſhend, lord, ſpeech: of, on the treaty of Has: ; 
| nmover, 291. ie 2 a Jyub 1516919 4 4 "ITY $5 
—— General, operations of, in Ameriea, 483. 
He decomes commander in chief, 485. 38" 
Tromp, admirah, Dutch: His:xtious forthe 1 My 
| gain. the Engliſh, J 4 75˙. 81 geſe ed _ = 
om deſtruction b uyter; 9. * th Rm 15 
engages an Enelifh ſo ſquadron unden the e e ä 


of prince Rupert, 11]. ), * | PUR 
Turkey, a remarkable revolution there, 319. ET © 7 
Turks, iſlands of, French ee here, re is 
dreſſed, 542. 8 | 
Turner, Sir James, a captain of. ſreebooters. His . 
conduct in Scotland, 
Tyrconnel, inſurrection of in Ireland, FOE. . 
——tarlof, his adminiſtration in Ireland commen- 
ces, 123. He ſets the prince of Orange at de- 
ance, 132. Continues to ſupport the intereſt of 
the then late king James, 138. Is created a duke 
by that prince, 139. Flies with him to F Fances 
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8 captain. Exploits of, in n the Weſt Indics 
458. | 
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Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral. His behaviour on 
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Venner; an enthuſiaſt. His inſurrection, 87. 
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ceded to king George I. for ever, 270. ih Ii 
Vernon, admiral, ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 373. 
Succeſs of, 374. WE: decal: og 
Vienna, treaty of, made, 28 3. Conſidered in the 
houſe of commons; 285. Inſtructions relative to 
it removed, about, 34. | 
Vigo in Spain, the Spaniſh galleons ſurprized there 
burnt and taken by an Engliſh ſquadron, 184. 
Fortifications of, deſtroyed, 185. | V2 | 
Villars, 'x French general, beaten by the allies, - 
210. Impregnable lines of, penetrated, 214. 
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15. Is created duke of Buckingham, 16. See 
Buckmghamg/f& d „ 945, 2 | 
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AGE R, Sir Charles, admiral, ſent to the 
Baltic, 288. Protects. Gibfaltar, 296. Con- 
voys Don Oarlos to Italy, 3177. 
ales, prince of, Henry, ſon of James I. dies, 3 
Another, Charles, brother of the former, created, 
16. Commands in his-father's army, 57. Be 
comes king by his father's. death, 67, See Charles. 
II. Prince of, James, fon of James II. created, 
126. Flies with his mother abroad, 130. Attaint- 
ed, 180, Prince of, George, ſon of George I. 
falls out with his father, 260. Becomes king by 
his father*s death, 297. See George II. Prince 
of, Frederic, fon c? George II. created, 302, 
Differs with his father, 367. Is reconciled to him, 
382. Dies, 416. Character of, ibid. Another, 
George, ſon of the former, comes of age, 491. 
Becomes king by his grandfather's death, 503. 
See George III. Another, George, fon of the. | 
former, created, 521. | 
Waller, Sir William, a general in the parliament's- 
army, haraſſes the king's troops, 49. Differs 
with the earl of Eſſex, 50. Beats the king's troops 
at Aberesford, 53. 
Walpole, Mr. Roubert, ſent to the Tower, 218. 
Made paymaſter of the army, 234. Reſigns, 254. 
Is created a knight of - the garter, 283. Speech 
of, on. the' Heſhan troops, 305. On a motion to 
prohibit loans to foreign princes, 312, 313. On 
army affairs, 328. On the ſalt duty, 329. On 
general complaints, 333. On the exciſe ſcheme, 
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the republic of England and Spain, 77, 79. Be- 


. tween England and Holland, 89. Between Eng- 
Ia And Fronts combined with Holland, 91. 
Between France combined with England and Hol- 
land, 98, 105. Between the confederates of 
England and France, 148, 167. Between the 
ſame powers about the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 177, 
223. Between Sweden and Ruſſia, 221. Between 
Sweden and Denmark, 221, 259. Between the. 
emperor and Spain, 260. Between England and- 
Spain, 268. Between Sweden and Ruſſia, 270. 
Between the emperor and Spain, 272, 360, In 
the north about the vacancy of the throne of Po- 
land, 347. Between Britain and Spain, 373. 
Between the queen of Hungary and the king of? 


Prufſia, 376. Between Britain and Spain, 384. 
392. Between Britain and France, 429, 432. 
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Spain combined with France, 515. 


Wardſhips and liveries aboliſhed, 86. 
W arfaw, treaty of, made, 394. f 

Weſt Indies, free- ports opened there, 562. 
Weſtminſter, elections of. One determined in the 
houſe of commons, 381. Hiſtory. of another, 
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Wheeler, Sir Francis, admiral. 


His unhappy expe- 
dition to America, 137. Is loſt with many others 
in. the bay of Gibraltar, 158. | 

When thoſe diſtinctions com 
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to be taken away, 524. He ſets out out for France, 
524. He is expelled the houſe of commons, 527. 


Willes, Sir John, ſpeech of, on triennial parlia- 


ments, 357. a 


William III. aceeſſion of, with his princeſs to the 


thione of theſe realms, 134. Coronation of, 135. 
He declares war againſt France, 136. Obtains -: 
the-Scotch crown, 137. Makes a treaty with Hol- 
land, I 42. Goes to Ireland, 143. n. the 
then reg James's troops, 144. Beats them, 145. 
Unſucceſsfully attacks Limerick, 147. Returns 
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Wilſon, Alexander, oath of Edinburgh, e caſe of, 
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